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DYNAMIC CONSONANTAL PERMUTATION 


There exists a considerable number of theories to account for 
the Germanic consonantal shifts. The influence of climate has 
been alleged, with the support of the additional theory that the 
Primitive Germanic stock invaded the cold North, or with the 
amiable assistance of geologists, who afford a sudden change of 
mean temperature. The altitude, first of the Carpathians, 
then of the Alps, is adduced as a cause of the first and the second 
sound shift respectively. A substratum of conquered people or 
a wave of invading conquerors seems more probable to other 
speculators. The tremendous influence of political events, a 
theoretical invasion of North Europe and the historical occur- 
rences of the migrations of the nations have been advocated 
with great enthusiasm and little probability as the underlying 
cause of the change of ¢ to p and of dh (6) to 3. 

Of course, all these theories and others of the sort carry no 
conviction to a scientist, they will not bear the acid test of 
investigation and comparison. However, a recent theory, which 
is the result of phonetic reasoning, has found support in certain 
quarters during the last two decades and deserves more detailed 
consideration than does the romantic theorizing of Grimm’s 
contemporaries and successors. This is the dynamic theory, 
which is stated by its originator as follows:! 


... It is customary to distinguish between a Germanic shift which covered all 
Germanic languages, probably before the time of their complete separation, 
and a High German shift which occurred only in the dialects south of the line 
Diisseldorf-Frankfort a. O. However, both shifts are merely two divisions of one 
continuous process. 

The general process of the consonant shift in the widest sense may me- 
chanically be defined as follows: All articulation is based on two counteracting 
factors, the force of expiration and the tension of the muscles of the organs of 
speech. During the period of the Germanic Consonant Shift alternately either 
one of the two factors was intensified. At certain times the language had a pre- 
ponderance of stops, and the force of expiration increased in proportion to the 
counter-acting muscle tension leading to the opening of the first occlusion, 
through which the breath passed. In this way, for instance, a voiced stop like d 
became voiceless, since the relatively greater force of expiration opened a 
passage through the closed glottis (overcoming the tension of the vocal cords); 
the voiceless stop ¢ resulting from this was changed to the voiceless spirant p, 
since the pressure of breath opened a passage between the blade of the tongue 


? Prokosch, Outline of German Historical Grammar, pp. 32-33. 
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and the teeth. On the other hand, the opposite tendency set in when spirants 
predominated in the language. The tension of the muscles increased in the first 
place through which the current of air passed. The voiceless spirant } became 
voiced, 3, since the tension of the vocal cords was now greater than the force 
of the air current. This 3 changed to a stop, d, since the muscle tension of the 
tongue overcome this lessened force of breath. 

Reducing this to a very simple and concrete formula, we may say: 

In the case of STOPS the breath was released. 

In the case of SPIRANTS the breath is checked. 

Both release and check occur first in the glottis, then in the mouth, provided 
conditions make it possible. This means, if the breath is to be released, this is 
done in the glottis in the case of voiced sounds and in the mouth with voiceless 
sounds, since with the former the glottis is closed, while with the latter it is open 
anyway. If the breath is to be checked, this happens for analogous reasons in 
the glottis with voiceless sounds and in the mouth with voiced sounds. 

From this results the following theoretical series of changes: 

t:p:3:d:t 


However this theory may appear to a layman who is unac- 
quainted with the precise number of philological angels that 
can dance on the point of a philological needle at the same time, 
it has found favor or at least toleration with eminent philol- 
ogists.” 

The principles here alleged involve the working of blind 
mechanical forces. They suppose that the hyper-pressure of 
Nordic lungs forced the breath through previously existing 
obstructions, converting voiced sounds into surds and stops 
into spirants. Of course, this force should have known no scru- 
ples, it should logically have resulted in a series of surd spirants ; 
f, b, s, ¢, §, x, hand surd I, r, m, n should have formed the entire 
series of Nordic consonants at the time of the migrations of the 
Nations. The contrary principle, the general increase of muscu- 
lar tension, should have resulted likewise in a series of sonant 
stops: b, d, 8, g and the Arabic ‘Ain.* 


2 Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik, 1, 219: Einen neuen Versuch iiber die 
Media aspiraté hat E. Prokosch unternommen: MP, xv (1918) 621 ff., xv1, 99, 
325, 543. Was er gegen die Ansetzung von Media aspiratia anfiihrt, ist durchaus 
beachtenswert und diirfte ihnen endgiiltig den Garaus machen. Ob wir aber 
mit idg. stimmlosen Spiranten auskommen, lasst sich vorliufig nicht sagen. 

® Lest it be objected that justice is not done the author of the dynamic 
theory, in calling the increased breath pressure a blind mechanical force, that 
he cannot possibly mean what he says in plain words in his text, let it be re- 
marked that he actually likens lung pressure and muscular tension to a steam 
boiler and a safety valve in MPh, xv1(1918-19), 328: Die stimmlose Spirans ist 
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It seems, however, that the blind mechanical principles were 
not so blind after all, for ¢, b, d, 3, s, 1, r existed side by side in 
the language of these Nordics with the berserker lung pressure, 
and spirants continued to exist beside stops during the era of 
accentuated muscular tension. 

We are to believe that the ancient Germanic peoples pro- 
nounced a / instead of the ¢ that their Indogermanic great- 
grandfathers used, for their pneumatic pressure (augmented 
because of some circumstance which the author of the dynamic 
theory fails to specify) forced an opening between tongue and 
teeth. The tongue muscle was no longer able to make the contact 
against the air pressure. Nevertheless, with fine etymological 
discrimination (even without the eleventh edition of Kluge) 
these same epigoni pronounced with ease a ¢ that stood in place 
of the d of their ancestors; the tremendous pneumatic pressure 
now forced apart the flapping “vocal cords’ (point of first 
occlusion) to produce a surd stop from Indogermanic d but was 
powerless to overcome also the strength of the tongue muscle 
as it did in the case of the original ¢. 

This may seem somewhat inconsistent to a student of aero- 
dynamics, who has learned that the expansive force of a gas is 
exerted equally in every direction. He would naively imagine 
that the air pressure against the tongue would be as great, once 
the constriction in the glottis had been removed, as it would be 
in the case of the inherited ¢ ()), especially as the author of the 
dynamic theory remarks (vide supra): “... with the latter 
(voiceless stops) it (the glottis) is open anyway.” Something is 
certainly wrong, for ¢ and ) unquestionably existed beside each 
other. 





ein vorlaufiges Maximum. Sie ist aus stirkstem Druck hervorgegangen, dem 
eine normale Spannung der relativ schwachen Muskeln des Zungenblattes end- 
lich nicht mehr Widerstand leistet; ... Der Vorgang lasst sich an dem Bilde 
eines Dampfkessels gut versinnlichen: der Dampfdruck nimmt zu, bis das 
Sicherheitsventil durch ihn gedffnet wird. 

Perhaps a closer comparison might have been taken from the athletic field. 
A runner comes in panting from a dash, his lung pressure abnormally in- 
creased. Theoretically this would break down all occlusions and push aside the 
glottal musculature so that the resultant of all normal stop consonants would be 
surd aspirates. No doubt our panting athlete would remark theoretically: 
bem, pep xas 3 hap feis, but that is only what a theoretical athlete, a sublimated 
philological athlete, would say, in real life he says: dem, Set waz 3 hat peis! 
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In this connection also it may be remarked that the state- 
ment: “... the force of expiration increased in proportion to 
the counter-acting muscle tension’”’ seems a bit vague. If there 
was only a proportional increase the relation of the forces must 
have remained static, a:b::xa:xb is algebraically correct and 
presumably phonetically correct. 

When the contrary force, the augmented muscle tension set 
in, we should also have expected something like uniformity. 
The Nordic muscles that had now become competent and eager 
to overcome the Nordic breath pressure should have acted 
without preujdice; they should have produced sonant stops 
everywhere, since they now could make a closure and confine 
the breath and the “vocal cords” were strong enough to bring 
their edges together and produce vibrations. But what actually 
happened? The muscular tension did mot function impartially. 
To be sure, assuming that Indogermanic really had the theo- 
retical 6 instead of the Sanscrit dh, we find a regular develop- 
ment to 3; but that other Indogermanic dental spirant, s, had 
something about it that lamed the power of the “‘vocal cords,” 
it did not pass on to s and eventually to d as it should have done 
according to theory. Neither did the voiced continuants, /, r, n, 
suffer any change by the eagerness of the muscles to close off 
the air passage. 

The anatomist might possibly wish some further explanation 
of the blanket statement that the “tension of the muscles in- 
creased”’ and “the tension of the vocal cords was now greater 
than the force of the air current.” All muscles are arranged in 
opposition. The muscles that close the lips are balanced by 
others that pull them apart, and if the nerve to the sphincter 
should be cut or suffer paralysis, one would go about continually 
with open lips. If the nervous impulse of the biceps is developed 
out of proportion to that of the triceps, the arm in a state of rest 
will be crooked. The same is true of the tongue, velum, and 
pharyngeal musculature, as well as of the glottal musculature; 
here too there are muscles that open and muscular opponents. 
How could it happen that the latter gained such an augmenta- 
tion of force and the former did not gain proportionately? In 
any normal development the muscles of opposition contract in 
proportion, so that a balance is continually maintained. In the 
case of the glottal musculature, at least, a disproportionate 
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increase in occlusive power would be accompanied by a wheeze. 
Overactivity of the tongue pushing against the teeth or alveoli 
in its eagerness to cut off the stream of breath would nowadays 
necessitate orthodontial rectification. 

The dynamic theory involves the physical impossibility 
that the force of the air pressure in the lungs is or can be suffi- 
cient to break down the resistance of the occlusive muscles of 
lips, tongue, or glottal musculature. Any person can readily 
convince himself by a trial that his lung pressure is not sufficient 
to overcome his lip muscles, or even to puff his cheeks if one 
wishes to avoid it. The tongue is still more powerful; it can hold 
back much more than the maximum pressure exerted by all the 
muscles of expiration; and the glottal musculature is so strong 
that it easily dams back the air in the lungs, even when one 
exerts himself to the utmost in striking a blow or in defecation. 

The glottis is a longitudinal slitlike opening, comparable to 
that made by pressing the sides of a soft rubber tube nearly 
together at one end, but, in so doing, exerting more pressure on 
one end of the opening permitted to form than on the other 
end, so that the sides of the opening in front are in contact but 
remain slightly apart behind. 

The glottis is surrounded by a series of muscles which are 
capable of closing it completely. Roughly the configuration is 
as follows: there are two side muscles whose front ends converge 
and are in contact, but behind these same muscles do not meet. 
But each is attached to a cartilage whose distance from its 
fellow of the opposite side varies roughly from a quarter of an 
inch to contact at the midline. The two cartilages behind are 
bound together by a transverse strip of muscle which under 
contraction approximates the cartilages and thus closes the 
glottis from side to side. The paired muscles at the sides of the 
glottis may narrow the distance from front to back, thereby 
causing the glottis to be shorter. Each of the muscles referred 
to above is relatively short and thick, so that its pulling power is 
relatively as great or even greater than any other muscle of man. 

Thus the muscles situated around the glottis can resist any 
force of air coming from the lungs. Since blockage of the wind- 
pipe is usually fatal, during evolution a premium of survival 
has been placed upon a mechanism which will at any cost pre- 
vent a blockage of the windpipe. 
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Doubly to insure this freedom from blockage, a second clos- 
ure of the larynx exists somewhat above the glottis by means of 
closing the upper boundary of the windpipe, its so-called aper- 
ture. This closure is also slit-like, but ninety degrees to that of 
the glottis, and it is effected by a different set of muscles. 
Furthermore, slightly above this is the base of the tongue, which 
makes contact with the soft palate. Above the tongue there is a 
series of muscles, the superior constrictor of the pharynx, the 
muscles of the soft palate and the salpingopharyngeus, which 
completely block the air passage from below, at will. As if this 
were not enough, the pharynx, behind, above the level of the 
epiglottis, contacts the tongue and soft palate for a distance 
of about an inch. It is thus seen to be impossible for any amount 
of force of air from below the glottis to open this passage for 
breathing against the will.‘ 

The production of vibrations by the occlusive surface of the 
glottal lips is not caused by the force of ‘‘increased tension of the 


* The complete stoppage of the air in its upward passage from the lungs is 
effected by a double closure of the air tube; one closure, below is in the sagittal 
plane, the other, above, is in the coronal plane. Each closure is made by the 
apposition of more or less vertical sheets of membranes and their free edges 
which form the circumference of the upper compartment of the larynx. The 
lower, the glottal closure is effected by the contraction of the arytenoideus 
which approximates the medial surfaces of the arytenoid cartilages, which action 
closes the glottis. To this is added the contraction of the thyroarytenoid muscles 
which shorten the dorsoventral length of the potential glottis as well as exert 
force against its edges. These three muscles acting through the substance of the 
arytenoid cartilage are in fact, a sphincter which exerts its force around the 
perimeter of the glottis. The arytenoideus and the thyroarytenoid muscles are 
short and thick. Their length to breadth ratio is 4:1 or less, which fact makes 
them among the strongest of all human muscles, relatively speaking. The 
upper closure is that of the aryepiglottic fold of either side against the epiglottis. 
This is effected by the combined contractions of the stylopharyngeus, aryepi- 
glotticus and thyroepiglotticus. Each aryepiglottic fold, during closure, is pressed 
against its own half of the epiglottis, the cuneiform and corniculate tubercles 
contacting the epiglottic tubercle, which act closes the slit. Here the stylo- 
pharyngeus pulls laterallyand superiorly on the edges of the epiglottic tubercle, 
and upon the fascia of the quadrangular membrane where it is attached to the 
epiglottic cartilage, whilst the aryepiglotticus shortens the irregular distance 
from the corniculate tubercle to the epiglottis. So that the cuneiform and cornic- 
ulate tubercles plus the inner rim of the aryepiglottic fold are pressed against 
the tubercle of the epiglottis. This latter action annihilates the opening of the 
larynx above the level of the glottis. 
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vocal cords,” but by the action of a set of muscles that limit 
the length of a potential chink in the non-cartilaginous occlusive 
surface of the larynx. The “‘vocal cords” actually close tight and 
cut off the exhalation entirely until the pneumatic insult from 
below the glottis is greater than the pressure closing the glottis, 
which makes possible a limited glottal opening. It is to be noted 
that all the muscles of the larynx are voluntary and that voicing 
is in no sense a phenomenon of mechanical linear tension, but a 
phenomenon of the opening of all or part of the glottis as a result 
of a passive flow of air. 

Evidently, too, the author of the dynamic theory overlooked 
the fact that there is in the human machine a principle of com- 
pensation or equalization. Muscles increase in strength accord- 
ing to the opposition they have to overcome up to an inherited 
maximal capacity. A blacksmith has a stronger arm than a 
university professor, all other things being equal, because a 
sledge is heavier than a fountain pen. If in some individual case 
the breath pressure should increase out of proportion to the 
strength of the occlusive muscles, the probabilities are that in a 
few weeks the muscles would gain in strength, so that the 
balance would be restored. 

If any Germanic superman was ever compelled by his hyper- 
lungpressure to say papa when he intended to say #éaéa, it cer- 
tainly did not require any longer for his muscles to restore the 
equilibrium than it requires of us effete moderns to become 
accustomed to our new prosthetic dentures. 

Moreover the dynamic principles do not bear examination 
as mere theory alone. It is stated that the transition from d to 
t is caused by the greater air pressure, the “vocal cords’’ are 
lightly pressed together to cause vibration in d, the increased 
pressure forces them so far apart that they do not vibrate in 
t, as theoretical phonetics (not anatomy) might express it. Yet 
in the next paragraph it is declared that in voiceless sounds 
“the glottis is open anyway,” the glottal musculature then 
must be relaxed in the change from d to #, not struggling to hold 
its own against the increased air pressure. 

In the summation: “In the case of STOPS the breath is 
released,” there is an inconsistency with the language of the 
preceding paragraph: “‘... the relatively greater force of ex- 
piration opened a passage through the closed glottis (overcoming 
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the tension of the vocal cords).’’ The verb release cannot be 
applied to the procedure that is here described. 

The affirmation: “It is customary to distinguish between a 
Germanic shift... and a High German shift... . However, 
both shifts are merely two divisions of one continuous process,” 
is certainly at variance with the statement on the same page: 
“ .. the voiceless stop ¢...was changed to the voiceless 
spirant }, since the pressure of breath opened a passage between 
the blade of the tongue and the teeth.” In the High German 
shift an original ¢ became an affricate (¢s) initially, medially and 
finally after consonants, and in gemination; only medially and 
finally after vowels did it become a spirant. If ‘‘the pressure of 
the breath opened a passage between the blade of the tongue 
and the teeth” the ¢ would have passed directly to s, not toa 
combination of t+s. The increased breath pressure would have 
produced a more emphatic consonant, possibly an aspirated 
consonant, but the High German affricate is the result of a 
relaxation of tenseness, a drawl. 

As a matter of fact the affricate seems to be an intermediate 
step between the stop and the homorganous spirant in the High 
German shift, for in modern dialect the initial affricate has 
passed on to the spirant; instead of swei slovenly speakers say 
swei (just as they say Fund for Pfund and xuh for Kuh. The Old 
High German postvocalic sz may have been only an attempt to 
indicate a stop+a prolonged spirant, ‘+s+s, and this may 
logically have followed the affricate with normal spirant as 
second element in the eventual development to a pure spirant. 
But certainly increase of pneumatic pressure played no part in 
the change. 

This development from stop through affricate to spirant may 
have been also that of the first shift, but if so we have only the 
initial and the ultimate stage preserved for us in our phonetic 
monuments. If *#od (Sk. tat, Lat is-tud) went through the affri- 
cate stage *tbat in becoming German *pat (Gothic pata) we 
have no documentary evidence of it, and our theories of phonetic 
change which interpose stages of slight deviation from norm 
may not be entirely correct, perhaps the Primitive Germanic 
passed directly from ¢ to }) as the Middle Western boy passes 
directly from helf pest four to haf past four when he enters an 
Eastern college. 
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The difference in final result in the first and the second sound 
shift, the interdental ) and the postdental s may well be ac- 
counted for by a difference in the position of the ¢ from which 
they came; in the case of ¢:) we are dealing with consonants 
articulated on the cutting edge of the teeth, in ¢:s with conso- 
nants with higher tongue position, mid-dental or alveolar. Per- 
haps a change in food or living conditions may have ruined the 
teeth of some of the Nordic Naturmenschen to such an extent 
that the former low dental occlusion was no longer possible for 
many persons by the time of the second sound shift. Such a 
rapid development of dental caries among a primitive people 
suddenly introduced to civilized food and living conditions has 
really been observed by dentists in South Africa and elsewhere. 
Perhaps too, our obliging friends, the anthropologists, may dis- 
cover that our Nordic ancestors filed their teeth and as a con- 
sequence changed the point of dental occlusion. 

However, such suggestions can meet with no favor from 
patriots, for whom the primitive Nordics were so full of dynamic 
lung pressure that all occlusions were broken down. Our the- 
orizer attempts very unconvincingly to bring the two develop- 
ments of ¢ together, when he says op. cit. p. 42: “Probably ¢ 
(postvocalic ¢ of Primitive Germanic in the High German sound 
shift) was originally shifted to } as in the first consonant shift, 
but for unknown reasons this changed to some sort of lisped s 
and gradually to normal voiceless s.” It is to be noted, however, 
that the change of initial ¢ to ¢s is given without an attempt to 
explain, it is not hinted that Gothic ‘wai appeared in Old High 
German as *tpwai, which for unknown reasons changed to “some 
sort of lisped s’’ for this would involve the curious changes of 
postdental ¢>postdental ¢+interdental )>postdental ¢+post- 
dental s. This deviation from homorganous articulation does 
not fit into the dynamic theory. 

The dynamic theory does not suit the actual conditions of 
the High German sound shift, for the West Germanic parent 
language contained side by side the phonemes ¢, d and ) (op. 
cit. p. 40). A dynamic force is a blind thing, not a grammarian’s 
tool to be used according to an etymological dictionary. If the 
force of expiration had been such as to break down occlusions it 
would have worked impartially on al/ consonants irrespective 
of their ultimate origin. Thus it would have been impossible in 
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Old High German for bluot (from *bléd) to stand beside fuczsz 
(from *fdt) and for twon (from *ddn) to stand beside suog (from 
*tég); the powerful wind pressure of the berserker lungs would 
have had no respect for etymological scruples. 

Also in the first sound shift the theoretical 6 was becoming 
3 by an increase of muscular tension at the same time that the 
Indogermanic d was becoming Primitive Germanic ¢ by the 
high breath pressure that forced aside the struggling “vocal 
cords.”” Down through the ages after the first sound shift also 
these two blind and opposite forces seem to have operated very 
capriciously. Primitive Germanic ) and s became sonants (6 
and z) by Verner’s law when in medial or final position they were 
not immediately preceded by the accent, but otherwise they 
were unchanged. Sometime after Charlemagne the continental 
pb became d by increase of muscular tension, but at the same time 
the increased breath pressure kept an original ¢ in the affricate 
or fricative state and in Bavarian had made an original d a ¢. 

Likewise, if the tide of dynamic phonetics had turned against 
the spirants to produce stops, it would have affected all spirants, 
not merely those with a certain etymological origin. Thus the 
Indogermanic s that stood beside the Indogermanic f, 6, x 
would likewise have become some sort of stop, just as we see it 
develop parallel to f, ), x according to Verner’s law. Yet the old 
Indogermanic s has stood firm from prehistoric times to the 
present in such words as same, sit, stand; it has successively 
resisted the powerful occlusive effort of troglodyte and viking. 
The f and x that are products of the first Germanic shift have 
proved quite as resistant to muscle tension, as we can see in 
Vater (pater), Tochter (@vyarnp). So have the f and x juniores 
that came into existence in the second sound shift, the force 
that changed /) to d did not change hh to g or f to b (Biicher, 
Pfeffer). Yet the Primitive Germanic ) that existed beside these 
latter has become a d everywhere on the mainland and far 
beyond the region of the second sound shift. 

The recalcitrant s is interesting, however, because in Modern 
North German pronunciation it has become a voiced spirant 
initially and medially before vowels, while in South Germany 
it has become a palatal spirant before consonants. The change to 
z might be alleged to fall in with the phenomenology of the 
dynamic theory, but the dynamic influence fails to work initially 
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and medially before consonants and in final position. The voic- 
ing, then, is not due to dynamics but rather to slovenliness, the 
resonance of the vowel is communicated to the consonant just 
as in English or French. The Nordic Scandinavians do not have 
a z in their languages. 

The change from s to §, as in German stehen, sprechen, is 
also not a matter of dynamics but a displacement of articulation, 
which we may see paralleled by the thick pronunciation of a 
drunken man. 

Assuming with the author of the dynamic theory that 
Indogermanic contained the rows: 


pt k 
bd g 
¢ 8 x 


it is very difficult to account for the fact that two rows did not 
fall together and become indistinguishable in the dynamic first 
sound shift. 

If the breath pressure operated first, as we might think it 
would, since there was here a preponderance of stops; the oc- 
clusions would be opened in the first row, giving f, ), x. The 
second row would give p, #, k if the breath only forced aside the 
“vocal cords,”’ as has been assumed, and lost the uniformity of 
gaseous expansion so that it was powerless to break down the 
second occlusion, a violation of physical principles that we may 
perhaps admit in the case of philological gas. The third row, 
however, already consisted of voiceless spirants, and here breath 
pressure can do no more, there are no more occlusions to break 
through, die stimmlose Spirans ist ein vorldufiges Meximum, 
this row must have remained and must have been exactly the 
same as the resultants of the first row, f, p, x. 

If, however, the muscular tension first operated we should 
have our rows taking on another form. The ¢, 6, x row would 
change to 5, d, g by muscular tension at the point of first oc- 
clusion, and this fits nicely into the first sound shift. Original 
b, d, g would remain unaffected, all the occlusions are already 
accomplished. However the original p, ¢, k could not escape 
change, the ‘‘vocal cords” would now form the first occlusion 
and we should have 3, d, g, identical with the second row. How 
did our Primitive Germanic ancestors manage to distinguish 
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these identical phonemes of differing etymological origin? Did 
they possibly consult some neolithic dictionary of Indogermanic 
when they were in doubt? 

It would seem safe to state, then, that the dynamic theory 
has no more in its favor as an explanation of the Germanic 
sound shifts than has the climatic theory or the substratum 
theory. It was formulated with complete disregard of elemen- 
tary facts of anatomy and its entirely neglects the force of 
nervous stimulation. The vocal apparatus behaves in general as 
the nervous centres order it to behave and deviations in pro- 
nunciation originate in the motor nuclei of the medulla as much 
as do deviations in movement of all voluntary muscles in the 


head and neck viscera. 
Leon H. STRONG 


NorMAN L. WILLEY 
University of Michigan 
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THE VOWEL-PHONEMES IN FATHER, MAN, 
DANCE IN DICTIONARIES AND NEW 
ENGLAND SPEECH 


I. THE DICTIONARY PRONUNCIATION 


All English dictionaries with pronunciation keys can be 
divided into three principal groups, if one considers only their 
treatment of words containing Middle English 4. 

1. The first group would comprise those dictionaries that 
seem to assign one type of pronunciation to words like father, 
man, dance: e.g.Thomas Sheridan, General Dictionary of the 
English Language (Dublin, 1784), D. Fenning, Royal English 
Dictionary (London, 1775), John Ash, New and Complete Dic- 
tionary (London, 1775), W. Bolles, Explanatory and Phonograph- 
ic Pronouncing Dictionary (New London, 1845). John Peirce, 
New American Spelling-Book (1797), C. Alexander, Young 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Spelling Book (1799), Abner Alden, 
Introduction to Spelling (1813), J. Barry, American Spelling- 
Book (1814) apparently belong to the same group.' No modern 
dictionaries are found in this group, which was large in the 
eighteenth century. 

2. The second group of dictionaries distinguishes two types 
of pronunciation, one for words like father, calm, barn, the other 
for words like man, hat. This group could be subdivided accord- 
ing to its distribution of words like half, path, after, past, dance 
among the two recognized types, the father- and the man- 
types. Some dictionaries put all these words into the father- 
group: e.g. William Perry, Royal Standard Dictionary (1777), 
who protests p. vi against Sheridan’s omission of the d-sound in 
part, pass; Noah Webster, Grammatical Institute of the English 
Language (1783), Compendious Dictionary (1806), American 
Dictionary (1828); American Encyclopaedic Dictionary (Chicago, 
1894), Modern World Dictionary (1906); W. C. Fowler, The 
English Language (New York, 1868) §183 speaks of the “ancient 
or Italian sound as in father,” which is “slightly modified in 
certain combinations as in pass, dance.’’ Southern English dic- 
tionaries show this division: e.g. H. W. and F. G. Fowler, 
Concise Dictionary of Current English (1929), D. Jones, English 


1 J. Neumann, American Pronunciation According to Noah Webster (Diss. 
Columbia Univ. 1925) p. 34. 
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Pronouncing Dictionary (1917), H. C. Wyld, Universal Diction- 
ary (New York, 1932). 

Other dictionaries assign only words like half to the father- 
type, path, after etc. to the man-type: e.g. Alexander Reid, 
Dictionary of the English Language (Edinburgh, 1863). Other 
dictionaries assign both half and path to the father-type: e.g. 
Burgiss Allison, The American Standard of Orthography and 
Pronunciation (Burlington, J. J., 1815). John Walker, Critical 
Pronouncing Dictionary (London and Leipsic, 1826) indicates 
page 22, that the “long sound of middle or Italian a occurs 
sometimes in calf, half, and before sharp aspirated dental ¢h in 
bath, path, lath,” but not any longer in dance, grant, where it is 
considered old-fashioned. B. H. Smart mentions in his edition 
of Walker’s dictionary (London, 1849, third ed.) that “speakers 
of the old school” pronounce the sound of father in graft, glass, 
plant too, which practice “is almost lost in well-bred society.” 
And as, “‘of two opinions or tastes it was necessary to embrace 
one,” he is taking the “‘side of regularity with Walker,” but he 
recommends a compromise-pronunciation.? Webster commends 
Walker in his Compendious Dictionary (1806) p. xii for recogniz- 
ing the “Italian a” and criticizes Sheridan for omitting it: 
“Outrageous as this innovation was, extending perhaps to 
thousands of words whose pronunciation was thus perverted, 
it was followed in some parts of this country, producing that 
mincing affected pronunciation of dance, psalm, ask, father etc. 
which is observed by strangers among the people of the middle 
states.”” S. Jones, Pronouncing and Explanatory Dictionary 
(1798) criticizes Walker for employing Italian a “with too 
much timidity.” John Ogilvie, Imperial Dictionary (1853) p. xli 


Cp. Ellis, Early Engl. Pronunciation, rv, 1148. Webster assigned path, 
bath to the man-group in his Dissertations on the English Language (1789). 
(Neumann, loc. cit., p. 35.) 

* He states further p. v: “But Walker is a bigot: he allows of no compromise 
between the broad a, with which a vulgar mouth pronounces ass and the sound 
narrower, if possible, than the a in at, with which an affected speaker minces 
the same word. Surely in a case like this, there can be no harm in avoiding the 
censure of both parties by shunning the extreme that offends the taste of each, 
and this medium sound in the case in question, may safely be affirmed to be the 
one actually in use by the best speakers wherever letter a marked in this dic- 
tionary as in Walker’s, to be pronounced 4, once had the sound a*.” (=as in 
Sather). 
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asserts that “there are two or three hundred words, in which 
Walker gives to a its short sound, as in fat, fancy, when, in fact, 
the most respectable usage gives that letter its Italian sound. 
This error Jones and Perry have corrected.” 

James Stormonth, Dictionary of the English Language (New 
York, 1885) assigns calf, path, pass, past to the father-; after, ask, 
dance to the man-group. 

3. The third group of dictionaries distinguishes three types 
of words: the father-, the man-, the dance-types. Subdivision in 
this group could be made according to the membership of the 
third type. In some dictionaries again, e.g. half would belong to 
the father-type, in others both half and path etc., the rest to the 
dance-type. A distinction between the dictionaries that combine 
with the assignment to the dance-type the prescription of one 
particular vowel-quality and those that describe merely a vacil- 
lation, is more important in this group, though. The descriptive 
third group developed out of the second group of dictionaries 
mentioned above. While some words there always seemed to 
belong to the father- or the man-type, others vacillated, accord- 
ing to the various authorities and cultivated usage, between the 
two. Also the variations in quantity and quality of the vowel- 
sound that were noticed before certain consonants, facilitated the 
introduction of a separate third group, made up by the words 
with a vacillating pronunciation. Their assignment to either 
of the two other types was thus avoided. 

The most famous example for the purely descriptive group 
is Sir James A. H. Murray’s New English Dictionary (Oxford, 
1888).* He remarks p. xiv: “the vowel in pass, command, vari- 
ously identified by different speakers with a in man, and @ in 
father, is symbolized by the avowedly ambiguous a.” dis used for 
father, 2 for man. The first normative three-types dictionary in 
America was J. E. Worcester’s Universal and Critical Dictionary 
(Boston, 1850) who, influenced by the Englishman Smart, 
distinguished “short a” in fat, “a Italian or grave” in far, 
father, calm, “a intermediate” in fast, grasp. Worcester was the 
first American to demand for the vacillating type the pronun- 
ciation of a sound, intermediate in quality and quantity between 
the two extremes: the vowels in father and in man. In the pam- 


* A modern shorter edition of which is, e.g., by C. T. Onions, The Shorter 
Oxford Dictionary (Oxford, 1933). 
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phlet “The Critic Criticised and Worcester Vindicated’’ (Boston, 
1860) by W. D. Swan, Worcester’s “seven a”’ in fate, fat, fare, 
fast, far, fall, liar, were proudly compared with his rival Web- 
ster’s ‘4 a” in mate, far, fall, what, his improper assignment of 
branch, fast to the far-type was criticized (p. 11), and declared 
that the intermediate sound was “recognized and used by all 
educated people.’’ The hope was expressed that Worcester’s 
“improvements” would be adopted by Webster’s American 
Dictionary “for the benefit of American youth.” Impressions of 
1860, 1863 of that dictionary still show the old two-types 
pronunciation key, the 1866 impression of the so-called “Un- 
abridged” edition of 1864, which boasts of ‘“‘additional charac- 
ters for the key,”’ shows three different diacritical marks for the 
ain add, ask, arm respectively: 4 a 4: Worcester had conquered! 
In the same dictionary (§6), however, a last warning against a 
compromise-sound in dance can be found. B. H. Smart, who 
through his influence on Worcester is responsible for the intro- 
duction of a separate dance-type, but did not change Walker’s 
key himself, is quoted as saying in answer to an inquiry that 
“although he can exemplify such a sound, he is not aware that 
any thing of the kind is used among the educated classes in 
England.” But in spite of this criticism the privileged position 
of a normative “three-types’”’ dictionary was established from 
now on, and has not been changed to this day. Alfred Ayres, 
The Orthoépist (New York, 1882) states p. 13: “‘advance, not 
advance, nor advance. Now there is a general disposition to 
unite in some intermediate sound between the broad a in father, 
which is rarely, and the short a in at, which is frequently heard 
in this country.’”’ Warman’s Practical Orthoépy and Critique 
(Chicago, 1888) p. 59 gives a description of the correct articula- 
tion for the “intermediate vowel’’: ‘‘a in ask is made with the 
center of the tongue, it lies between short a made by the front 
half of the tongue, and Italian a, made by the back half of the 
tongue.”’ Millions of Americans find now in their dictionaries the 
symbols of the revised Webster Key: 4, 4, a. It has also been 
adopted by the Century dictionaries, which have appeared since 
1889. The Standard Dictionaries by the Funk & Wagnalls 
Company used the Scientific Alphabet of the American Philo- 
logical Association of 1877 in their earliest impressions, e.g. the 
one of 1899, later the alphabet of the ‘‘Joint Committee” of the 
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N.E.A., APA, MLA of 1904. Both alphabets have a special 
symbol for the “intermediate value.’’> The Webster Key is given 
as an alternative in the most recent impressions (e.g. the one of 
1938). 

In more recent times the possibility of a descriptive inter- 
pretation of the normative three-types key has been reintro- 
duced into the dictionaries. This fails to grasp the essential 
problem. To state that a in damce can mean 4, 4, or a proper, 
does not solve the problem of the actual status of 4 as a separate 
type. Webster’s New International Dictionary (1st ed.) §119 
calls 4 “‘variable in quality between the limits 4 (4m) and 4 
(art), usually more closely resembling the latter sound, but 
articulated further forward in the mouth which is not usually 
so widely opened for a.’’ This description and the fact that the 
symbol a is used for transcriptions of the French /a, par (ibid.) 
makes it difficult to avoid the impression that the symbol a 
prescribes a certain quality, and is therefore not merely descrip- 
tive, but normative. In The Century Dictionary (1911) we read 
on p. xiv: “a, which, as applied to English words, should be 
regarded rather as pointing out the varying utterance here 
described than as imperatively prescribing any state of it.” 
H. E. Palmer, J. V. Martin, F. G. Blandford, declare in A 
Dictionary of English Pronunciation With American Variants 
(New York, 1927), abundant in erroneous statements on Ameri- 
can English, p. xxxviii: “half, brass, ask, nasty, etc., are trans- 
cribed with the symbol [a-], indicating that the vowel varies 
between [a-] and [z].’’ It is added: ‘The most general value 
given to this phone in America is probably that of ‘cardinal’ 
[a].”” The New Standard Dictionary (1913) states p. xxvi that 
the symbol a “is not used to express a preference for the inter- 
mediate sound as more correct or more elegant, but simply as 
a short way of indicating that the pronunciation varies.” Thus 
the respelling bath is to mean that the word is either bath or 
bath (marked long) or between the two. This combination of a 
descriptive interpretation of the symbol a and recognition of a 
special compromise or intermediate type for which the symbol 


5 R. Weeks, J. W. Bright, C. H. Grandgent, The N.E.A. Phonetic Alphabet 
(1912) p. 9, p. 22: “Indeed the vowel of ask need not be included; most of us 
pronounce it as we pronounce the vowel of at.”’; “‘the intermediate vowel, as 
far as its present usage is concerned, is an invention of dictionary makers.” 
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seems to stand at the same time, is apparently typical of the 
more modern editions of American dictionaries. 


II. QUALITY AND QUANTITY 


The intermediate type in the nineteenth century was sup- 
posed to avoid the vulgar father-type without actually adopting 
the still elegant man-type. The situation has been reversed in 
America. The father-type in dance has the greater social prestige 
now, the man-type is considered less polite or, as C. H. Grand- 
gent states:’ “fahst is a striving after old-world elegance,”’ fast 
“characteristic of up-to-date democracy.” G. P. Krapp* speaks 
of “steering between the Scylla of provincialism [z:], and the 
Charybdis of affectation and snobbishness [a:].”’ 

It is not surprising, therefore, that we find several attempts 
to link up the intermediate type with the father-type, usually 
referred to as “broad a” or “Italian a.” W. G. Webster and W. 
A. Wheeler, A High School Dictionary (N. Y., 1868) §5 call a 
in ask, chance “‘a shortened or brief form of the Italian a.” 
C. H. Woolbert, A. T. Weaver, Better Speech (New York, 1922) 
p. 85 call the sound in past a shorter Italian a and give the follow- 
ing, almost humorous description: “to say father you hold the fa- 
sound for some time, to say past, you get the sound over with 
more quickly, but holding your throat in the same position.” 
In these two cases the dance-type is grouped with the father- 
type by interpreting the former as a variant with different quan- 
tity, but apparently the same quality. 

Formerly the question of quantity seems to have been con- 
sidered more important than now, but obviously grammarians 
often spoke of quantity when they meant quality. Grammar- 
ians of former centuries speaking of “long” and “short sounds” 
of certain vowels primarily thought of the difference in quality. 
The association of certain grades of duration with certain 


6 E. Avery, J. Dorsey, V. A. Sickels, First Principles of Speech Training 
(New York, London, 1928) show the curious remark p. 118: “three different 
vowels are acceptable for the sound [a].’’ Obviously the objective phonetic no- 
tation of the I.P.A. is confused with the transcription of American dictionaries. 

7 Fashion and the Broad A in Old and New (Cambridge, 1920), pp. 25 ff. 

® Pronunciation of Standard English in America (New York, 1919), §127. 

* Even some I.P.A. transcriptions show a similar procedure: [i] [u] in sit, 
full, [i:], {u:] in seat, fool indicate phonemic differences. Cf. D. Jones, Outline of 
English Phonetics (Leipzig, 1932), §879. 
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qualities partly justifies this practice to refer to quality in 
terms of quantity.!° 

Webster’s American Dictionary (1850) p. xii claims that the 
sound in fast, clasp, ask, pass, path, pant, etc. “is not so much 
prolonged as in far, in such words as dance, advantage, it is 
shortened still more, and by some is changed into the sound of 
a in fat.’”” W. G. Webster and W. A. Wheeler, Dictionary of the 
English Language (1881) §6 quote B. H. Smart who mentioned a 
slight prolongation of the vowel (4) before f, s, or w occurring 
even in London, “‘which would, in other cases, be quite rustic.’ 
They notice in America a kind of drawl on the a in such words 
as last, past, fast, etc. Their recommendation is “Fulton and 
Knight’s shortened sound of the Italian a’ for last, etc.: “some 
might possibly prefer one a little less open, verging slightly more 
towards that of a in an; and there is certainly room here for a 
diversity of taste and practice among those who agree in the 
main point of rejecting the extreme shortness of Walker’s 
sound.”’ In statements like these we see the linking up of differ- 
ences in quantity and quality which are sometimes difficult to 
disentangle, because distinctive features as, e.g., the quality 
that marks the boundary-line between members of the man- and 
the father-phonemes and non-distinctive features as, e.g., the 
greater length of the vowel in man before voiced stops or spirants 
than before voiceless stops” etc. are not distinguished. 

Among modern dictionaries Webster’s New International, 


10 In spite of scant evidence it seems to be the general opinion among 
scholars (cf. the historical grammars of H. Sweet, J. Wright, W. Horn, U. 
Lindeléf, C. H. Wyld, Karl Luick) that the reflex of Middle English 4 was 
lengthened to [zx:] before voiceless spirants and [r] in the seventeenth century, 
and that this change of quantity preceded or even caused a change of quality, 
namely the sound-change [z:]>[a:]. Luick, Historische Grammatik der englischen 
Sprache (Leipzig, 1914) states §576 Anm. 3: “‘Heute ist nach Meyer der e-Laut 
in bade, had, pad linger als der &-Laut in sharp (31.6-38.8 gegeniiber 29.2). 
Hatte zur Zeit, als in hard, sharp, heart friih-ne. [@] zum heutigen [4] vorriickte, 
also in der zweiten Hilfte des 18. Jahrh., dasselbe Verhiltnis bestanden, so 
hatte auch das [@] in bade, lad, pad an dem Wandel teilgenommen.” 

1! Smart’s ed. of Walker’s Pronouncing Dictionary (London, 1849) p. v f. 
“which slight prolongation was once universally accompanied by a decidedly 
broader sound such as might be signified by gra*ft, gla*ss, pla*nt (a*=the sound 
in father). 

Cf. E. A. Meyer, Englische Lautdauer (Uppsala, 1903), p. 41, also foot- 
note 1. 
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2nd edition, calls the sound in dance: ‘‘medium or long in quan- 
tity” ($83), The New Standard p. xxvi: “generally long, but 
short in unstressed syllables or half-long in words of more than 
one syllable.’’ Letitia Raubicheck, Improving Your Speech (New 
York, 1934) p. 145 states that a as in ask is “always half-long,” 
L. Bloomfield treats the quantity variants in American English 
as unphonemic.™ 


III. THEORIES OF DICTIONARY USERS 


Elocutionists in America are, on the whole, inclined to 
uphold a two-types division as in British English, and group 
the entire dance-type with the father-type. They claim the 
dictionary as their authority for this doctrine. 

Woolbert-Weaver," e.g., firmly believe that the dictionaries 
prescribe the same sound for past and father. Mispronunciations 
of aunt, grass, half, according to them, are made both “ignor- 
antly and wilfully, almost always from ignorance what good 
usage is’’: “only one way is correct,” “in public speaking you 
will limit your success if you do not learn to use the sounds as 
the dictionary would have you,” “if you insist on disregarding 
the dictionary, stay off the public platform.”—Similar state- 
ments in favor of the pronunciation of ome particular dictionary, 
i.e., D. Jones’ Pronouncing Dictionary with its Southern English 
two-types division could be listed from the publications of most 
of the various Eastern speech teachers, mostly women who 
followed W. Tilly’s preachings."* He pointed out one time” that 
F. D. Roosevelt, the president of the United States himself, 
and his wife spoke like British people. 

Even the “compromise-vowel” is only grudgingly accepted 
by these people, because it is too “American” to them. L. 
Raubicheck, E. Davis, L. A. Carll state’? that American usage 


8 Language, xm, 98. K. Luick, loc. cit., §560b believes in a Southern 
English influence upon American English in matters of quantity. 

M4 Loc. cit., p. 84 f. 

% Cf. Sophie A. Pray, Graded Objectives for Teaching Good American 
Speech (New York, 1934), M. De Witt, Euphon English in America (New York, 
1924). 

© Matire Phonétique, 1933, p. 57—Cf. Herbert Penzl, Der Kampf um eine 
Standardauss prache in Amerika (Sprachkunde, September, 1938, p. 3 ff.) 

7 Voice and Speech Problems (New York, 1932) p. 124. The symbol of the 
Standard Dictionary is used for the a. 
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“permits” the use of a in such words as dance, ask, class, path, 
command. H. Gough, L. Rousseau, M. Cramer, J. W. Reeves 
declare:!* ‘‘[a], Webster a: this sound is used alone in America 
in such words as ask, glass.’”’ Avery-Dorsey-Sickels mention!® 
“a substitution of [a] for [a] in art, Harvard etc., in New England 
and some other sections.” According to them “this practice has 
no authority and it is not recommended.” J. M. O’Neill, A. T. 
Weaver” consider only the man and father-types for the dance- 
words, the latter is for them “American Normal English”’ [sic/], 
while [z] in last, half, bath, disaster, sample is “commonly heard, 
widely accepted,” [a’] is “recommended by many phoneticians”’ 
(read: speech-teachers, of course!).”" 

Some Americans obviously believe a three-types division 
with a palatal vowel for the dance-words to be an American 
specialty, which is different from the two-types distribution 
of Southern English. Already in Warman’s Practical Orthoépy 
it was stated, e.g.: past, a, not 4, nor 4. Woolbert, Smith” 
admit both a and & for the dance-type (half, dance, ask). They 
call a, i.e. the use of the vowel of father, in half, fast a “Southern 
English pronunciation” and assert “there is greater dictionary 
authority for haf, dance.” 

There seems to be not one American scholar who as a coun- 
terpart to the elocutionist-British group would advocate a 
grouping of the dance-words with man. John S. Kenyon pointed 
out™ that “there is no doubt that in America as a whole the 
great majority of cultivated speakers say the vowel of man 
in ask, can’t, half, laugh, class, fast, demand, etc.’’ He estimates the 
number of these speakers in America to be not less than a hun- 

18 Effective Speech (1937) p. 148. 19 Loc. cit., p. 117 f. 

20 Elements of Speech (1926) p. 134, p. 138 ff. 

"It is surprising to find a scholar like C. H. Wyld assert in a pamphlet 
The Best English (Oxford, 1934) that [&] ‘‘is neither as sonorous nor as beautiful 
as [4].’’ He does not claim though that man is more beautiful than man! 

= C. H. Grandgent believed in the influence of the dictionaries. He states 
Dialect Notes I, 270 f.: “the force of the dictionary impelled some careful 
students actually to adopt the theoretical intermediate sound.”—Avery, Dor- 
sey, Sickels op. cit., p. 118: “‘yet many speakers in all parts of the country prefer 
[a], because it is the only form of the vowel that the American dictionaries per- 
mit in such words as ask, half and past, and it is the mean between the two 
extremes [z] and [a].” 

% Fundamentals of Speech (1935) p. 301 f. 

* American Pronunciation (1932) §169.2. 
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dred millions,” “in this respect the South (except Richmond and 
speech influenced by it) going with the rest of the country 
except the northeastern coastal regions.”” He argues rightly that 
it would be incorrect for a Midwestern American to say ask 
with the vowel of father, because it is contrary to the Standard 
which prevails there. But even John S. Kenyon does not group 
man and dance together. He believes in the existence of a 
special third dance-type. He declares*® that “‘the intermediate 
vowel 4 has long been approved in dictionaries and other works 
for the ask-words and large numbers of people in New England 
and New York City regularly pronounce it in those words. As 
the 4 sound and the 4 sound are also in use in these places for 
the same words, reliable information is at present lacking as to 
how far the intermediate vowel prevails and the extent to 
which its use covers the words of the group.’”” 

After this extensive discussion of the statements of diction- 
aries and grammars, and of the opinions of their more or less 
sophisticated users, we shall examine now the available direct 
evidence for speech conditions in this country in regard to the 
phonemes in father, man, dance. 


PHONES AND PHONEMES IN NEW ENGLAND 


The records of Hans Kurath’s Linguistic Atlas of New 
England* contain a large number of words of the father, man, 
dance-types. The last type is represented by the following words: 


% Guide to Pronunciation in Webster’s New International Dictionary, 2nd. 
ed. §83. 

% Ibid., p. xt: “In the East some speakers use 4 in hilf, ciin’t etc., 
a in the ask-words and 4 in the man-words; others use only 4 in both ask 
and half, with & in m&n; still others use 4 in both ask and half, with 4 in 
min.” 

*7 A two-types division seems to be implied by Stuart Robertson, The 
Development of Modern English (New York, 1938), p. 234 f., who mentions a 
“considerable difference in the interpretation of the symbol itself.’”” He obviously 
considers the alternative of taking [a] as a variant of either [z] or of [a]. This is 
apparently also the opinion of S. T. Barrows, Alta B. Hall, Am American 
Phonetic Reader (Boston, 1936), who transcribe a (“sound between a and 2, 
used by some speakers”) on p. 4 for ““General American”’ in dance, aunt, past, 
after, using a for calm, 2 for man, and for Eastern speech in staff, ask, master, 
sur passes, using a for charms, xe in shadow. 

8 Used by me, when still in MS form, at the headquarters of the Atlas 
at Brown University. 
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dance, France, chance, can’t, aunt, answer, half, calf, calve, class, 
glass, pasture, (clothes)-basket, casket, passed, bath, shafts, after- 
noon, after. 

The field-workers of the Linguistic Atlas used the (slightly 
modified) alphabet of the I.P.A. Three principal symbols with 
their regular phonetic values, which seem to correspond roughly 
to a, 4, 4 in the keys of the dictionaries, were most frequently 
recorded in the words of our group: [a], [a], [2]. By means of 
shift-signs intermediate sounds were indicated, e.g. [a>], [a<], 
[ev] etc. This “impressionistic” recording offers a great deal 
of phonetic information and facilitates the understanding of the 
phonemic grouping. Raised, lowered, backed, fronted variants 
were recorded, lengthened forms, variants with glide-sounds, 
etc.2* [a] was more frequently recorded in our group in western 
New England, in coastal New Hampshire and Maine, [a] more 
frequently in the Connecticut Valley, in Essex County, the 
former Massachusetts Bay and Plymouth colonies. It is true 
that the field-workers did not have an absolutely identical 
range for their symbols, e.g., one would still transcribe [a] 
when the other would perhaps transcribe [a “]. Even considering 
this personal variation, it is still clear that the front variants 
are more common in central and southeastern New England 
than the back variants which, on the other hand, predominate 
in northeastern New England. The palatal [a] can, therefore, 
be called a typical sound of eastern New England, but also [a] 
is no affectation.*® 

The records of the Aflas seem to prove that quantity depends 
entirely upon conditions of stress, is not phonemic, therefore. 
When we compare the recording of length in the word aunt in 
two contexts, we find in altogether 130 cases the distribution: 
aunt (Sarah) (short vowel)/(your) aunt (long vowel; stressed 
position), only two cases of an opposite distribution. 

The phonemic interpretation of the records is always quite 
unambiguous in spite of the mentioned range of individual 

29 Cf. Herbert Penzl, Kompromissvokal und Lautwandel (Anglia, Lxm1, 
88-89, January, 1939). Cf. Hans Kurath, Handbook of the Linguistic Geography 
of New England (Providence, 1939) p. 129 f. 

30 W. C. Greet (cf. American Speech, v1, 397 ff.) suspected special cultiva- 
tion of a “polite” [a:] sound in New England. L. Sprague de Camp (Am. Speech, 


x1, 321f.) rejected after with [a:] as a variant for a dictionary of purely American 
speech. 
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variation. There can be no doubt that we have only two pho- 
nemes in the father, man, dance-words. No informant of the 
Linguistic Atlas shows any three-fold phonemic division [a] 
/{z]/[a] in words containing Middle English 4 anywhere. [a], 
[a] are only members of one phoneme and present only a pho- 
netic difference. The phonemic boundaries between the members 
of various phonemes seem to be usually quite distinct, every 
speaker is conscious of them. It is doubtful whether there has 
ever been any actual over-lapping of extreme members of 
“neighboring” phonemes anywhere or ever cases of ‘‘individual 
attraction resulting from contiguity of two whole phonemes.” 
The phonemes of man and father are always kept apart. 
Whenever [a] is found in dance-words in New England, it is 
also pronounced in father, alms, barn by the same speaker. If 
he uses the [a]-phone in dance, he will use it in father too. To 
call [a] a ‘““compromise-vowel,”’ an “intermediate sound,” “ar- 
tificial,” ‘‘a refined transition’’ is as absurd as to mark [a] as 
unnatural. This does not imply that there are no compromise- 
vowels in the records of the Linguistic Atlas. One can find 
dozens of them. Whenever two conflicting types exist, extreme 
variants are avoided by certain speakers, and those closer to 
the other type are used. Using certain members of a phoneme 
and avoiding others because of a different type does not mean 
creating a new phoneme. A speaker may say [devns] or even 
[daAns] because he is familiar with the [a]-type in dance, which 
he does not care to adopt entirely. Then [ev] [ze] are either 
still members of the e-phoneme, i.e., the one he uses in man, 
hat or if [aa] in his speech is already a member of the phoneme 
in barn, father , he has shifted the vowel from one of his phonemes 
to another, but without creating any new phonemic type. 
Similar compromise-vowels are heard, when a speaker is familiar 
with both ¢ and @ in rather,” a and a in worry, courage,® ‘ii’ and 


A. A. Hill, Phonetic and Phonemic Change (Language, X11, 21) mentions 
in this connection a case of a pronunciation of clapboard with the phoneme of 
father. But this can be explained differently, cf. below footnote 41. It may be 
an “‘over-compensating” transcription of New England speech by a speaker of 
General American. 

# Cf. H. Penzl, Kompromissvokal, loc. cit., pp. 93 ff. and The Vowel in 
“Rather” in New England in PMLA, it, 1188 ff. 

% Webster’s New International Dictionary, 2nd ed., §245: “an intermediate 
type is also heard in America.” 
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iin German Lyrik, Mythos.“ The co-existence of a double de- 
velopment from Middle English 6 as e.g. [rob] beside [rab], and 
the pronunciation of individual compromise-vowels between 
these two types has led to the setting up of a third intermediate 
type, which is obviously considered to be phonemic. The history 
of the pseudo-phoneme in dance is practically repeated there.® 

The establishment of the fact that there are only two pho- 
nemic types in our group leaves the question of the distribution 
of the words among the two types to be discussed. The words 
containing Middle English 4+r belong to the same group as 
father. At the present time not one speaker shows the man-type 
there, except in cases where [r] had been lost at an early date.* 
The frequent intrusion of [r] in accented syllables after [a] 
seems to be due to the almost exclusive occurrence of this 
quality in this position in certain dialects.*” While we have found 
that the assumption of three phonemic types is erroneous, it 
would be even more absurd to assume the existence of only one 
phoneme for our group in New England. Old dictionaries had 
one type for father (far) and man. G. W. Gray, C. M. Wise, who 


“Cf. W. Viétor, Elemente der Phonetik (Leipzig, 1904) §56, Anm. 3: 
“oder man gibt y einen Laut, der zwischen i und ii in der Mitte steht (d.h. 
nur unvollkommen gerundet ist)’’; ‘‘diesem Zwitterlaut ist sicher kein Vorschub 
zu leisten, doch ist ihm die Lebensfahigkeit nicht von vornherein abzusprechen.” 

% J. Worcester (1855) quotes Smart’s edition of Walker’s Pronouncing 
Dictionary (1849), §17 where a medium between the extremes (‘‘though the 
broad sound is vulgar, there is an affectation in a palpable effort to avoid it in 
words, where its use seems at one time to have been general”) in moss, lost, 
broth is called “the practice of the best speakers.’”’ He states: “this practice is 
analogous to the broad utterance which the letter a is liable to receive before 
certain consonants.’’ Webster’s New International Dictionary, 1st edition, dis- 
tinguishes between the vowels of odd (not, what, swap); soft; orb (all, water): 
“soft, gone, cross are to be pronounced with the sound of all or not, but ‘‘properly 
take a medial sound between the two” (§205). In the 2nd edition it is stated 
§184: “Whatever the explanation, words historically containing ‘short o’ in 
General American pronunciation are mostly pronounced either with a or with 
o (vowel of ali), not with the intermediate o.” This statement means nothing 
else but that it is difficult to reconcile the actual phonemic two-types division 
with the theoretical three-types division of the dictionaries. 

% Cf. Herbert Penzl, Der [r] -Einschub nach ME a in Neu-England (Anglia, 
XLIx, 81 ff.) E. Eckhardt, Die konsonantische Dissimilation im Englischen (Anglia, 
L1I, 81-99) explains everything by “‘Sichversprechen.” 

37 Cf. H. Penzl, Lehnwérter mit Mittelenglisch & vor r im Pennsylvanisch- 
deutschen Dialekt (Journal of English and Germanic Philology, xxxvu, 396 ff.) 
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introduce** curious exercises “to split the a|z2 phoneme” for 
New Englanders seem to assume that actually in their natural 
pronunciation pat and part, at and art, lack and lark, etc., sound 
alike.*® This would mean coinciding of the father- and man- 
types, therefore also of the dance-type. The probable reason for 
this strange assumption is the occurrence of fronted palatal 
sounds in father, car, which would be already members of the 
phoneme of man in the speech of speakers of General American. 
But every New Englander certainly clearly distinguishes a¢ and 
art, etc., in his pronunciation. 

The man-type in father is practically dying out. It was 
recorded in only 8 cases, in 5 of them together with a. The 
man-type is very rare in the calm-words.** The words containing 
Middle English 4 before ptkbdgnml /f sz belong to the man- 
type. Only a few words of this type, probably dialectal relics, 
were recorded in New England with the vowel of father.“ 

The words containing Middle English 4 before st, ss, f or n+ 
consonant, /f, waver between the man- and father-types in New 
England. Some speakers pronounce the man-type in dance, past, 
path, after, calf, others the father-type in the same words, others 
the man-type in dance, the father-type in past, etc. The following 
consonant apparently influences the choice of the quality of the 
vowel. But it is not uncommon that two different types are in 
use in words as close to each other as dance and chance, or even 
indiscriminately in the same word. 

The distribution of the various vacillating words among the 
two types can be expressed in percentages. We shall take the 
records of the Linguistic Atlas for eastern New England only. 
We included into that Rhode Island, eastern Massachusetts as 
far as the middle of Worcester County, all of New Hampshire 


%8 Bases of Speech (New York and London, 1934), pp. 232, 236. 

*® Raubicheck, Davis, Carll, op. cit., p. 134 f. call the substitution of [a] 
and even [x] for [a] ‘a prominent feature of New England provincial dialect. 
Thus fa:m becomes fam or fem.” 

40 Twenty-one informants, all uneducated, only two out of them below 60, 
used it. Only 4 speakers pronounced @ in palm, calm, psalm; all others @ in one 
word, a and @ or only a in the other two. 

“ Cf. H. Penzl, Relics with ‘Broad A’ in New England Speech (American 
Speech, February, 1938, p. 45 ff.). Isolated words that originally come from 
dialects where Middle English & generally stayed as [a] or [a] would belong to the 
phoneme of father of those speakers who pronounce now [2] in the man-words. 
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with the exception of the western counties (Cheshire, Sullivan, 

Grafton, western Coos Counties) and all of Maine. a indicates 

the vowel-phoneme in father; e the phoneme of man; a, @ that 

the informants naturally used both phonemes side by side. 
a 4,@ @ 


% TF NT 
half 63 9 28 
calf 73 9 18 
class 38 11 18 
glass 39 4 57 
pasture 39 4 57 
afternoon 35 17 48 
bath 51 3 46 
passed (on) 35 4 61 
(half) past 53 9 38 
clothes-basket 31 6 63 
casket 4 96 
answer 6 3 91 
dance 15 3 82 
France 20 6 74 
chance 33 4 63 
can’t 48 10 42 
aunt 70 13 17# 


It has to be borne in mind that these figures apply to eastern 
New England only; every word listed, even aunt, calf, has an 
overwhelming majority of a cases in the western and central 
parts of New England.* In spite of the geographic limitations 
of the validity of these statistical data they offer a good basis 
for comparison among themselves. There is a comparatively 
large number of father-vowels in half, calf, can’t, aunt, they are 
practically non-existent in casket, answer. The dictionaries have 
frequently put half, calf together with calm into the father- 
group.“ The degree of fluctuation in words like past is effectively 

@ C. H. Grandgent (cf. Dialect Notes 1, 277 ff.) who asked highly educated 
informants in 1890 about their pronunciation, got the following results for 
eastern New England: calf 90-100%, half 80-90%, class, glass, pass 60-70%, 
after 70-80%, bath 80-90%, basket 40-50%, casket 30-40%, answer 20-30%, 
dance 40-50%, dance, France 50-60%, can’t 80-90%, aunt 90-100% [a].( = father- 
type). 

me For more accurate and detailed description of the dialect areas of New 

England, see Hans Kurath, Handbook of Ling. Geogr., chapter I. 

“ Cf. Century Dictionary (1913): kif, haf (=father-type) 

New Century Dictionary (1927): kif or kaf, haf or haf (=father-, or dance- 
type) 
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illustrated by a comparison of the figures for passed (on) and 
(half) past: 35, resp. 53 per cent. It seems that in the latter 
context a in half frequently caused the adoption of a in past, 
because [haf pest] seemed inconsistent. The frequency of a in 
can’t may be partly due to the fact that can’t with @ because of 
frequent weak articulation of the final t, especially before 
another dental, could be more easily confused with can.” Aunt 
is very frequently pronounced with the phoneme of father, not 
because of its “‘personal’’ connotation, not because of ““Homony- 
menfurcht,’”’ caused by the existence of ant, but principally 
because of the influence of one of the most powerful factors in 
pronunciation, of the “au” spelling. The rarity of @ in casket 
is surprising (4%) when we compare it with the figures for 
basket (31+6%). The difference can not be due to the preceding 
consonant: [k] favoring a more palatal sound, [b] a broader, 
wider one. It seems that casket came at the end of the nineteenth 
century into New England as a more refined word for coffin,’ 
and retained its original [#]-vowel as a regional loan-word. 
Thus in several words obviously the phonetic surroundings do 
not solely determine the choice and distribution of the vowel 
quality which varies, of course, not only geographically, but 
also according to age and social status of the informant. In the 
speech of informants using both types for certain words the 
distribution often clearly indicates which phonemic type has 





Webster’s New International Dictionary, \st ed.: kaf, haf 

Webster’s New International Dictionary, 2nd ed.: kaf, kaf; haf, haf 

Standard Dictionary (1899): kaf, haf (father-type) 

New Standard Dictionary (1938): kaf, haf 

Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary (1935) §6 still claims that & in calf, half 
“is the generally accepted sound, though a, and even 4, are also common in 
such words.” [sic!] 

“ E.g. the recording in East Lyme, Conn.: ai kaAn du J can’t do—John 
S. Kenyon, American Pronunciation (1932, 5th ed.), §169.3 calls can’t the ‘“chief- 
shibboleth of people affecting the broad a.” 

“Cf. H. Holt, You Don’t Say (1937), p. ix: “I mention aunt, because I 
find that children who turn up their noses at ‘dahnce’ and ‘cahlf’ find ‘ahnt’ 
reasonable.” 

7 Sylva Chapin, Dictionary of Americanisms (New York, 1902): casket “sort 
of coffin, appeared first in this sense in the Webster supplement of 1879.”— 
R. Thornton, American Glossary (1912) quotes N.E.D.: New York correspond- 
ent of the Times: casket, coffin of an elaborate and costly kind (1881);« in 
polite society the word coffin has become obsolete. » (1910). 
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been encroaching and which is the older one. The distribution in 
New England does not justify any separation of any of the dis- 
cussed words, with the possible exception of aunt, from the 
dance-words; half, calf must be included among them.“ 

A geographic division of New England, based on the record- 
ings of the Linguistic Atlas, into a [haf] and a [hef] territory 
would not be identical with [dans]/[dzns], [past]/[pzst] terri- 
tories comprising the areas where the majority of the cases 
showed the vowel-phoneme of father, resp. that of man. A com- 
parison of the territory of hef, kef and of a in dance-words will 
establish where the two types rule undisputedly. If @ is found in 
most of the half-recordings of a given area, it very probably must 
also be prevalent there in words like dance, past, bath, if a, on 
the other hand, is found in dance or glass, pasture, it is probably 
found in most of the other words too. 

a in words like dance is in the majority in Middlesex Co., 
Massachusetts, in Newport Co., Rhode Island, in Merrimack 
and Cheshire Co., New Hampshire, in many counties of Maine. 
a in words like glass, pasture is, besides Middlesex Co., Massa- 
chusetts, and several Maine counties, prevalent in Essex Co., 
Massachusetts. hef, kef prevails in all of Connecticut, Martha’s 
Vineyard, Nantucket, Block Island, Berkshire Co., Hampden, 
Hampshire, the western part of Worcester Co., Massachusetts, 
in most of Vermont (with the exception of Bennington, Cale- 
donia, Essex counties), in Stratford, Rockingham and Belknap 
Counties in New Hampshire, in York Co., Maine. The extreme 
western part of New England, which has many connections 
with New York state, and the area settled by expansion from 
the old Connecticut Valley towns, contrasts in pronunciation 
obviously with the territory settled by expansion from the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

The difference between the vowel-qualities in pairs like at/ 


48 Webster’s New International Dictionary, 2nd ed., p. xli, states that for 
calf, half, laugh, salve, aunt, can’t, shan’t, rather “the situation is nearly the same 
as for the ask-words.”’ This is not true for rather (Cf. H. Penzl, Pronunciation 
of Rather loc. cit.) of which we find the following recordings for eastern New 


England: 
@ (as in man) € (as in get) A (as in but) a (as in father) 
27% 32% 37% 4% 


If rather has to be grouped with either father or dance or man it should be 
grouped with the last. 
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art, cat/cart is the only distinctive difference, where post-vocalic 
r is not pronounced. That proves that [ze], the vowel in man, 
and [a], the vowel in father, are two separate phonemes. It has 
not been asserted yet that the variation [a]({a])/[#] in areas 
where post-vocalic r is not pronounced, is without phonemic 
significance, but merely depending on the following consonants, 
[a] being primarily a variant of [2] before [r] and glide-sounds 
developed in front of certain consonant clusters, which always 
have had the influence of lowering the qualities of the preceding 
vowels.*® Dialect-mixture could have broken up this consistent 
distribution of the two qualities. A use of [a] or [2] in any word 
of the group would then be phonemically justified, because it 
represented only two variant phonetic realisations of one pho- 
neme that theoretically could be used interchangeably any- 
where. This would seem to explain easily the considerable 
variation and confusing variety of distribution, the intermediate 
sound-values found in the group. The universal consciousness of 
the speakers of [a] and [2], e.g. in dance, as two different types is 
an important argument against the assumption that the differ- 
ence between [a] and [z] could be only phonetic and not neces- 
sarily phonemic.*® Even in areas where post-vocalic [r] is pro- 
nounced, the loss of [I] in words like calm, palm which leads to 
pairs like calm/cam, psalm/Sam, which are only kept apart by the 
different vowel qualities, would give [a] and [x] phonemic status. 

In addition to the existence of word-pairs like cat/cart etc. 
and calm/cam and the linguistic consciousness of the speakers, 
the whole phonemic system has to be considered too. In General 
American the vowel of father occurs also in words like crop, lot; 
bother will rhyme with it, and bomb and balm will be homonyms. 
The dictionaries, on the whole, fail to recognize fully the distri- 
bution of the a-phoneme.™ Webster’s New International, 1st ed., 


49 In Arabic sounds ranging from [z] to a very back [a] are but members of 
one phoneme, because their use depends upon the nature of the adjoining con- 
sonant. (D. Jones in Travaux du Cercle Linguistique de Prague, tv, 75.) 

50 Ellis, Early Engl. Pronunciation, 1, 68 mentions “the present scarcely 
noticed co-existence of both sounds in England.” But N. Webster, American 
Dictionary (New York, 1838) p. iv quotes Mitford, who observed in his work on 
Harmony in Language: ““No English voice fails to express, no English ear to 
perceive, the difference between the sound of a in passing and passive, no collo- 
quial familiarity or hurry can substitute the one sound for the other.” 

5| ©. F. Emerson, Ithaca Dialect (Dialect Notes 1, 90 ff.; 1891) §61 speaks of 
“short a” incrop, “long a” in barn. Sprague de Camp (American S peech, x1, 321 f.) 
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declares, §204, however, that in America “‘probably a majority, 
even of educated speakers” give the sound of & to mot. In many 
words containing Middle English 5 the [9]-type of dawn, fall 
occurs together with the [a]-type. A minority of speakers of 
General American has three different phonemes in father, bother, 
and ball, for which L. Bloomfield uses the symbols [a], [a], [9] 
respectively.” 

Also New England shows, according to the records of the 
Linguistic Atlas, in some areas these two types of distribution 
found in General American English. In western Connecticut 
and Vermont the 9-phoneme occurs in Jaw, water, off, moth, 
strong, and a in college, rod, crop, barn, garden, calm. This type 
is also found in the territory of the Massachusetts Bay and 
Plymouth colonies and the Connecticut Valley, but the type 
with three different phonemes: 9 for /aw, a for crop, a for barn 
seems to occur too. Maine, coastal New Hampshire, Essex Co., 
Massachusetts, show 9 in Jaw, crop, a in barn, which corre- 
sponds to the Southern English grouping. We find, therefore, 
the following phonemic groupings in New England speech: 
Dialectal Variety 1: law 2 cropa father(barn) a man @ 
Dialectal Variety 2: law2 cropa father(barn) a man @ 
Dialectal Variety 3: law2 crop father(barn)a(a) mane 
This table shows that in dialect variety 2, a could not establish 
a separate dance-type under any circumstances. We can tell 
from the recordings of the Linguistic Atlas that for dialect 
varieties 1 and 3 [a] is just a member of the a-phoneme, occa- 
sionally the most frequent one. The question is whether crop 
and father have two different vowel phonemes, but not whether 
there is another phoneme beside the two in father and man. 

A closer analysis of the whole phonemic systems occurring 
in New England made it obvious that the assumption of 
three phonemic types for father, man, dance is untenable. Actual 
speech conditions refute the misleading statements of the dic- 





believes that length is phonemic to a limited extent in the speech of many New 
Yorkers and Southerners, distinguishing a large number of such pairs as shop 
\fap] and sharp [Sa:p], lodge and large, etc. 

® R.-M. S. Heffner, Concerning Transcription (Language, x, 288 f.) criti- 
cizes the use of [a] which only indicates the ‘‘compromise-vowel” to him, which 
he, incidentally, erroneously regards as a “submember of the phoneme [a#]” 
in General American. 

8 Cf. C. K. Thomas, Pronunciation in U pstate New York (American Speech, 
x, 68), who discusses the phonemic boundaries between [®] [9] [a] respectively. 
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tionaries and the erroneous notions of their users. It is important 
that the records of the Linguistic Atlas established that even 
speech conditions in New England disagree with the descrip- 
tions and prescriptions of the dictionaries, although most of 
them were made by New Englanders primarily for New Eng- 
landers.“ There are, and have been only two phonemic types, 
the man- and the father-types. Their unphonemic variants with 
their differences in quality and quantity according to the 
phonetic circumstances (following consonants, stress, etc.) and 
the varying distribution of words among the two types resulted 
in the theoretical creation of a third, intermediate, type which 
seemed justified by occasional attempts of compromising by 
speakers familiar with both divergent types of pronunciation. 
The American dictionaries perpetuated by the retention of this 
intermediate type the superstition of the existence of a special 
dance-type. It is only rejected by the Anglophile group in this 
country which favors the Southern English two types-distribu- 
tion of father, dance versus man. Even the most informed Ameri- 
can scholars apparently do not dare to advocate a distribution 
father versus man, dance for this country because of their un- 
certainty as to the phonemic status of the dance-type. It is 
hoped that this article will contribute to its understanding so 
that perhaps one day a will be omitted in American diction- 
aries and 4 substituted, because this is the prevalent pronuncia- 
tion in this country. The variant 4 (as in father) for the former 
a-words, which is spoken by a comparatively small, but unfor- 
tunately influential minority, could be mentioned in the Intro- 
duction, but need not be indicated elsewhere, with the possible 
exception of aunt. It is important that a, which is now supposed 
to be either a or 4 or 4 proper, should be abolished. The records 
of the Linguistic Atlas prove that there is no “a proper,” only 
aé and 4. American dictionaries have to choose between these 
two. Southern English has 4 in dance, etc., the American pro- 
nunciation is A([#]) in spite of all elocutionists. Sooner or later 
actual speech will have to be recognized even by the dictionary 
makers, and all unscientific superstitions will have to be aban- 


doned. 
HERBERT PENZL 


University of Illinois 


“ Cf. Hans Kurath, American Pronunciation (Oxford, 1928), p. 280 f. 
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THE INTERJECTION HURRAH 


Hurrah (hurra) is an interjection characteristic of the Ger- 
manic languages but widely varying views have been held re- 
garding its origin. There is probably no word, certainly no 
interjection, in the history of the Germanic languages that has 
aroused such general interest and has received so much com- 
ment. 

I shall first give the examples in eighteenth-century German 
known to me. The earliest occurrence of the word is in Biirger’s 
‘Lenore’ (1773) where the galioping spectre bridegroom three 
times exclaims: “Hurrah! die Toten reiten schnell!’ Birger uses 
the word as noun in ‘Der Bauer an seinen Fiirsten’ (1775): 
“Wer bist du? dass durch Saat und Forst/ Das Hurra deiner 
Jagd mich treibt.” J. H. Voss in his idyllic poem ‘Die Leibei- 
genen’ (1774) uses the word as a hunter’s shout: “Auf einmal 
braust wie ein Donnerwetter das wiitende Heer aus dem Walde. 
Hurrah! rufen die Jager, es funkt um die Rappen, das Hifthorn 
gellt.”” J. M. Miller’s Siegwart (1776): “Von da gings zu den 
Hunden, deren eine ungeheure Menge war. Sa, sa, sa! Hurah! 
Dax, Dax, rief er, und alle Hunde liefen mit grossem Gebell 
herbey” (2nd ed. 1777, 1, 202). As hunter’s shout we meet the 
phrase again in Maler Miiller’s Faust’s Leben' (written between 
1774 and ’78, published 1778). The students pursue Magister 
Knellius shouting: “Auf! Auf! Auf! Wollen den Dachs bis an 
seinen Bau hetzen!”” When they are gone, one of them exclaims: 
“Hurra! Husa sa! hinten drein, ihr braven Camaraden, wir 
wollen nach und den Spass zu Ende sehen. . . . Heute gefallen 
mir unsre jungen Degenpiippchen wieder einmahl! Hurra! 
Hurra!’”’ Later in the drama the devils before disappearing call 
out to Faust: “Verloren hast doch beym Gewinn! Hurra!” In 
Golo und Genoveva, a drama on which Maler Miiller worked 
from 1774 to 1778 and which he published in 1811, Mathilde 
standing with Genoveva on the balcony at night, exclaims: 
“Hurrah, wie frisch lieblich!”’ (Act m1, sc. 4, ed. Sauer, p. 44). In 
Act v, sc. ii the word is used as a hunter’s shout: “Oberjager 
ins Horn stossend. Hurra! Ins freie Griine! Die Jagd geht frisch 
lieblich!”’ 

W. C. S. Mylius published in 1777 under the name Gérg 


1 Maler Miiller’s Werke (Heidelberg, 1825), 11, 112 and 163. 
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Bider Drei hiipsche kurzweilige Mdrlein® translated from the 
French of Count Anton Hamilton. The style of these Marlein 
is a curious combination of archaisms and neologisms culled 
from the latest works of literature. Mylius, a great admirer of 
Biirger, may well have used hurrah because he found it in the 
most recent works of Biirger, Voss and J. M. Miller. P. 29: 
“‘Jedwedes Gewild ist, wie bekannt, feuerscheu; kaum funkelte 
diesen sein lohendes Reisbiindel in die Augen, so bebeten sie 
zusammen; er [der Ritter] merkt’ es, hub’n michtiglich Hurrah, 
Hussah an [in the original: poussa de grands cris], staéubte sie 
aus ’nander und befand sich mit Tagesanbruch ausser’m Walde.” 
P. 113: “das Volk aiusserte sein Erstaunen durch ’n verdoppeltes 
und verwirrtes Hurrah, Hurrah [par des cris redoublés et con- 
fus]; Junker Siswart ward von Hans Hageln mit dem michtig- 
sten Gejauchze und Hurrah, Hurrah empfangen [le prince. . . 
y fut, recut avec de grandes acclamations de tout le peuple].”’ 

We find the exclamation four times in Schiller’s early works. 
Rduber (1781) Act rv, sc. 5, in the ‘Riuberlied’: “Und hurra 
rax dax!* geht ’s als flégen wir davon.” ‘Graf Eberhard der 
Greiner’ (1782) ll. 34-35: “Und heller ging ’s dem Junker auf,/ 
Und hurra! heiss ging ’s an.’ Fiesko (1783) v, 5: “Lenore. In 
dieser Sturmglocke spricht mein Fiesko mit Genua. (Man 
trommelt stirker) Hurra! Hurra! Nie klangen mir Fléten so 
siiss.”” Kabale und Liebe (1784) 1v, 9: “Lady. Hurra, Herr 
Hofmarschall! Es wird eine Stelle vakant. Gut Wetter fiir 
Kuppler!”’ 

In an anonymous comedy Das Geniewesen* (Frankfurt- 
Leipzig, 1781) an elderly playwright describes his manner of 
writing plays: “Setz mich an meinen Pult, wie ich in meinen 
Wagen mich werfe—Fahr zu, ruff ich meiner Muse, wie Hanns 
zu seinen Pferden spricht Hurra! Ueber Graben und Hecken 
sprengt mein Pegasus.”’ 


2 Cf. Goedeke’s Grundriss, tv, i, p. 634. 19. 

* The extended form of the interjection in the ‘Raiuberlied’ is doubtless due 
to what Behaghel calls sprachlicher Spieltrieb, cf. Von deutscher Sprache (Lahr, 
1927), p. 69 ff. Cf. also Fischart, Geschichtsklitterung, Neudr. p. 131: “Holla 
Wollax, Dolla vollax. Nimbs und stimbs recht.” Geisselbrecht’sche Puppens piel 
von Dr. Faust, Scheible, Kloster v, 776: Kasper: “Heyrex, tex, tex! das ist ein 
Leben bey meinem Herrn. Juch!” 

* Hedwig Waser, Eine Satire aus der Geniezeit. Vierteljahrsch. f. Litgesch. 
1892), v, 255. 
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Hurra seems to have been in general use along the lower 
Elbe. Ernestine Voss® in describing her life at Otterndorf 
(1778-82) where her husband was director of the Latin school 
writes: “Eine solche Elbfahrt ist bei giinstigem Wetter gar 
unterhaltend. Es wimmelt von grossen und kleinen Schiffen, 
die Lebensbediirfnisse nach Hamburg bringen. Wenn zwei sich 
nahe kommen, begriisst man sich mit Hurrahrufen und Hut- 
schwenken.” 

Kluge’s Seemannsprache (1911) gives as first example of 
hurra a passage from Zimmermann’s Reise (1781) p. 102: “Er 
wurde bei seiner Abreise mit 21 Kanonenschiissen und drei- 
maligem Hurrarufen begleitet.”” K. Ph. Moritz, Reisen eines 
Deutschen in England (1783): “ein allgemeines Hurrah schallte 
uns von den deutschen Matrosen unsers Schiffes nach, die dieses 
von den Englindern aufgenommen haben.” (Neudr. p. 7. On 
pp. 37 and 38 the shout occurs again used by Englishmen after 
an election.) Later examples belong to the nineteenth century. 
Goetze-Kluge’s Etymologisches Wb. cites hurra as exclamation 
of Russian sailors from J. A. Christ, Schauspielerleben (1783) but 
does not state whether these sailors were real Russians or men 
from the Baltic countries on a ship sailing under the Russian 
flag. Heinrich von Watzdorf visited England in 1784. In his 
Briefe sur Charakteristik von England gehirig (Leipzig, 1786) he 
describes an English sport: “ein Mann... riss im Ausbruch 
seiner lustigen Laune seinem Nachbar den Hut vom Kopf, 
warf ihn in die Luft und schrie laut Hurrah!’’, a little later: “die 
Luft erschalite dabey von dem freudigsten Hurrah” (p. 74 f.). 

The word is recorded in Mdller’s Schwedisch-Teutsches Wor- 
terbuch, Greifswald, 1790. In the Swedish-German part (11, 
670) the verb hurra is rendered with “Hurra rufen, wie die 
Matrosen . . . zur Bezeugung ihrer Freude.”’ The noun Aurra is 
rendered by ‘Freudengeschrei.’ The German-Swedish part does 
not give the word. It is also recorded in Réding, Wérterbuch der 
Marine (1794), 1, 745, (cf. Kluge, Et. Wd.*) “als Matrosenruf 
bei Begriissungen.” 

The first record of German soldiers using this shout I have 
found in a letter of Frau von Riedesel,® the wife of General von 


5 Sauer, Gittinger Dichterbund, D.N.L.I, p. evi. 
* Die Berufsreise nach Amerika. Briefe der Generalin von Riedesel ... in 
den Jahren 1776 bis 1783 nach Deutschland geschrieben (Berlin, 1800), p. 94. 
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Riedesel, commander of the Brunswick troops in the pay of 
Great Britain during the War of the American Revolution. On 
her journey from Portsmouth to Quebec in 1777 she writes: 
“Alles war vergniigt und die Schiffe machten sich Besuche.— 
Das Schiff Henri, welches 134 Mann von unsern Truppen am 
Bord hatte, war so héflich, seine Flagge aufzustecken und zu 
rufen, ‘Es lebe unsere liebe Frau Generalin und guter General! 
Ich rief ihnen wieder zu, ‘Es lebe das ganze Schiff!’ und wies 
innen meine drei Kinder als das beste was ich hatte. Darauf 
riefen sie wieder Hurra! Hurra!”’ 

As these soldiers had embarked on the British boat only a 
short time before, it can hardly be assumed that they had 
learned the shout from the British sailors, they must have 
brought it with them from home. In the letters and diaries of 
German soldiers and officers written during the American Revo- 
lution there is evidence that hurrah was used as war cry by 
German as well as by English and American soldiers. In con- 
nection with the attack on Fort Washington, New York in 
September 1776, Eelking in Die deutschen Hiilfstruppen im 
nordamerikanischen Befreiungskriege (Hannover, 1863), 1, 94 
quotes from the diary of the Hessian non-commissioned officer 
Joh. Reuber:’ “Wir mussten uns an den wilden Buxbaumbiischen 
in die Héhe ziehen ... Da ging’s aber hart auf einander und 
da es nicht weichen wollte, so commandirte der Oberst Rall: 
Alle die, die meine Grenadiere sind, marschiren vorwirts! 
Simtliche Tamboure schlugen Marsch, die Hornisten bliesen 
und Alles, was noch Leben hatte, rief Hurrah!” 

Eelking in his life of General Riedesel® reports that in the 
engagement at Stillwater in 1777, shortly before Bourgoyne’s 
surrender at Saratoga, Riedesel attacked the flank of the enemy 


7 Reuber’s diary is reprinted in Hessenland (1894), viz, 167. The words of 
the original are with slight stylistic variations exactly as in Eelking. An English 
translation of this part of Reuber’s diary is found in H. P. Johnston, The Battle 
of Harlem Heights, September 16, 1776 (New York, 1897), p. 230. The Hessian 
troops had landed in New York about a month before and this was their first 
serious engagement. It cannot be assumed that they had gotten the cry from 
the English or the Americans. 

8 Leben und Wirken des Hersoglich Braunschweig’schen General-Lieutenant 
Friedrich Adolph Riedesel, 3 vols. (Leipzig, 1856), 11, 150. The statements are 
repeated in substantially the same form in Eelking’s Die deutschen Hillfstruppen, 
1, 297. 
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“wobei er die Tamboure einschlagen und seine Soldaten das 
Hurrah rufen liess.” Later “Die Englander stiirzten sich nun 
mit Hurrah! zugleich mit den Deutschen auf den Feind im 
Walde und trieben ihn zuriick.”’ The latter statement is con- 
firmed by contemporary evidence, a letter of a German officer 
dated November 15, 1777, relating to the engagement at Still- 
water and published in A. L. Schlézer’s Briefwechsel (Géttingen, 
1779), 1v, 348: “Die auf das neue belebten englischen Regi- 
menter setzten sich, schrieen ein frohes Hurra, und giengen von 
neuem wiitend auf ihren Feind los.” 

Although I have no contemporary evidence to support the 
first statement that General Riedesel had his Brunswick soldiers 
cry hurrah, we have seen that the Brunswick soldiers on the 
English transport greeted the wife of the general with hurrah, 
they were familiar with the cry. Eelking’s account of the Ger- 
man mercenaries in the service of England is based upon con- 
temporary documents, largely unpublished letters, diaries and 
reports of German officers and soldiers. It is not likely that he 
drew upon his imagination when describing the engagement at 
Stillwater. The same applies to the account of the departure 
of the Brunswick troops from Brunswick given in his Life of 
General Riedesel, 1, 13 (German edition). “An diesem Tage (22. 
Febr. 1776) war in Braunschweig reges Leben; . . . Der Herzog 
mit dem Prinzen erschien zu Pferde auf dem Platze, wo sich 
die Truppen sammelten...als nun die Krieger unter dem 
Schalle der Musik und Trommeln vor dem beliebten Fiirsten 
defilirten, da begriisste ihn jedes Bataillon mit einem lauten 
Hurrah.”’ We may safely assume that this is also based upon 
contemporary evidence and is not a rhetorical flourish. In other 
words hurrah was a familiar shout among Brunswick troops; 
it was also known to the Hessian soldiers as shown in the diary 
of Reuber cited above. 

From other evidence it would appear that not all German 
soldiers were familiar with hurrah. Johann Conrad Ddhla of 
the Ansbach-Bayreuth contingent relates in his diary under 
February 24, 1783, that during their imprisonment at Frederick- 
town in Maryland after the surrender of Cornwallis the Ansbach 
soldiers celebrated the birthday of the Margrave Carl Alexander 
of Ansbach-Bayreuth with an illumination. “Unsere Leute 
riefen dabei ohne Unterlass: ‘Hyroh for Alexander, God save 
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our Prince, Hyroh for the Prisner! hyroh for Germani!’ und es 
ward von dem Commando nicht verwehrt.’’ When peace be- 
tween Great Britain and the American States was announced 
“wurde ein... Friedens- und Freudenfeuer gemacht... Bey 
jeder gegebenen Salve erfolgte ein ungemein lautes Zetter- 
Geschrey von Grossen und Kleinen, und mit Freuden rief 
Jedermann laut: Hyroh for the Piece! Hyroh for the Liberty! 
Hyroh for Washington! Hyroh for the Kongress! for Hangkok, 
for our selpf! . . . Der Offizier der Amerikaner von der Wacht, 

. welcher ein geborener Franzmann war, wollte das Hyroh- 
Rufen for the King Georg! Goodh save the King Georg! von 
uns Gefangenen nicht leiden.®...’ Déhla’s faulty English 
would indicate that his Hyroh was intended to be the phonetic 
rendering of the American hurraw. He was evidently not familiar 
with the German hurrah. The form occurs also in a poem written 
by an Ansbach grenadier'® at the capture of Fort Montgomery 
(October, 1777). ‘‘Nun ruffet der Soldate/ Ein fréhlich Hyroh 
aus.”’ Philip von Krafft, a native of Saxony serving as officer 
in a Hessian contingent, relates in his diary under May 14, 1781, 
“They [American loyalists fighting on the side of the British] 
showed their joy by firing three rounds with their small guns, 
with the usual English Hura!” One must infer from the last 
statement that hurra seemed to Krafft a peculiarly English 
shout. Earlier in the journal he relates that when near Quebec 
in 1777 news reached the ship that peace was to be concluded. 
“The joy of the Englishmen on board was so great that they 
hurrahed and fired off several guns to express their delight at 
this good news.’ 

Aside from these uses of hurrah by Brunswick and Hessian 
soldiers in the war of the American Revolution no instance of 
the use of hurrah by German soldiers has ever been recorded 
for the eighteenth century or the time before. Egger’s Kriegs- 
lexikon (1757) has this statement under Waffengeschrey (1, 
1288): “Die Tiirken und einige andere Vélker gehen in Gefech- 
ten auf den Feind mit grossem Geschrey los... Unter den 


* Aus dem Tagebuch von Johann Conrad Dihla. Deutsch-Amerikanische 
Geschichtsblétter, xv11, 269, 272. 

10 Deutsch-A merikanische Geschichtsblatter, xv11, 334, 336. 

4 Journal of St. John Charles Philip von Krafft, 1776-1784. Collections of 
the New York Historical Society, 1882, pp. 4, 136. 
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Europiischen Vélkern hingegen, geht seit langen Zeiten alles 
sehr stille zu, was den Laut der Stimmen betrift ... Heut zu 
Tage hért man in Gefechten und Schlachten nur den Schall der 
Trommeln und Trompeten, womit das Knallen der Canonen 
und des andern Feuergewehrs Chorus machen. Bey einem 
Sturm aber, oder wenn sonst ein Escadron mit dem Degen in 
der Faust, oder ein Bataillon mit aufgestossenen Bayonets, in 
ein feindliches Escadron oder Bataillon einbricht, so ist noch 
iiblich, dass die Spanier einander durch ein lautes a mat! die 
Franzosen durch tue, tue, die Deutschen und Schweden durch 
hau ein! und Hugg i, aufmuntern und anfrischen.” 

Under ‘Salve’ Eggers says: ‘‘Der miindliche Gruss bey den 
Kriegsvélkern ist in Deutschland und bey den Nordischen 
Vélkern ein helles Vivat! und in Frankreich ein lautes Vive le 
Roi!” 

In German soldiers’ songs and in historical songs we do not 
find hurrah until the period of the Napoleonic wars. In F. W. O. 
Ditfurth’s Die historischen Volkslieder vom Ende des 30 jahrigen, 
Krieges 1648 bis zum Beginn des 7 jahrigen, 1756 (Heilbronn, 1877) 
there is no hurrah, nor do we find it in Ditfurth’s Die historisch- 
politischen Volkslieder des 30 jahrigen Krieges (ed. Bartsch, Hei- 
delberg, 1882), in E. Weller’s Die Lieder des Dreissigjihrigen 
Krieges (2nded. Basel, 1858) nor in the well known collec- 
tion of Opel and Cohn, Der Dreissigjihrige Krieg. Historische 
Gedichte und Prosadarstellungen (Halle, 1862). It is an empty 
assumption of E. Weekley in his Etymological Dictionary of 
Modern English (London, 1921), when he says under ‘hur- 
rah’: “Apparently a cry picked up in Thirty Years’ War: 
orig. German.” Nor does Karl Luick™ offer any evidence for 
his statement that hurrah is taken from the German. The date 
1686 which he gives for English hurrah is the date of the first 
occurrence of the word in English recorded by the NED, but 
no one has as yet found an example of German hurrah in the 
seventeenth century. 

In Ditfurth’s Ein hundert historische Volkslieder des preus- 
sischen Heeres von 1675 bis 1866 (Berlin, 1869) hurrah appears 
for the first time in a song on the battle of Jena (1806): ‘“‘Ich 
hab meine Fahne tapfer geschwenkt, Hurrah, ihr deutschen 


2 Weitere Studien zu den neuenglischen Lehnwirtern. Germania, Festschrift 
fiir Eduard Sievers. Halle 1925, p. 342. 
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Briider!”” The song was taken from a manuscript collection of 
a journeyman near Halle in 1831, but like most popular songs 
on a special occasion must have originated shortly after the 
event. In a song entitled ‘Schill bei Dodendorf’ (1809) we read: 
“Mit Hurrah ging er [Schill] kiihn/Gleich auf die stolze Schaar.” 
The song was taken down orally from a soldier in the Alexander- 
kaserne in Berlin in 1835. There are five other songs in this 
collection dealing with the Napoleonic wars in which hurrah 
occurs (nos. 69, 71, 76, 79). The same observation may be made 
in Ditfurth’s Die historischen Volkslieder des bayrischen Heeres 
von 1620-1870 (Nérdlingen, 1871). The first hurrah occurs in a 
song of the year 1813 when the Bavarian army went over to 
the German allies. “Hurrah ihr deutschen Briider, jetzt ziehen 
wir mit euch” (p. 81, cf. p. 95). In E. R. Freytag’s Historische 
Volkslieder des siichsischen Heeres 1507-1889 (Dresden, 1892) 
the first hurrah occurs in the song ‘Schlacht bei Jena,’ the same 
song quoted above from Ditfurth’s collection of Prussian songs. 
At the battle of Jena the Saxons fought on the side of the Prus- 
sians. In A. Hartmann’s collection of Historische Volkslieder 
und Zeitgedichte vom 16.19. Jahrhundert (3 vols., Miinchen, 
1907-13) the first hurrah also occurs in a song on the battle of 
Jena: “Prinz Louis unser Held/ Und wir Schwarzen wir ziehen 
in das Feld./ Unsern Herzog den haben wir verloren,/ Ach! 
waren wir Schwarzen nicht geboren!/ Und wir Schwarzen wir 
rufen hurra!/ Ganz mutig stehen wir da./ Hurra, hurra, hurra.” 
‘Unsern Herzog’ refers to Karl Wilhelm Ferdinand, Duke of 
Brunswick, leader of the Prussian army in 1806. Wounded in 
the battle of Auerstedt he died of his wounds a few weeks later. 
‘Wir Schwarzen’ are the black hussars of Brunswick. This song 
and the one quoted from Ditfurth’s collection of Prussian songs 
contain the first instances I have found of it used by Ger- 
man soldiers in the Napoleonic wars. It may be worth not- 
ing that Brunswick soldiers here use hurrah. It was Bruns- 
wick soldiers who in 1777 greeted Frau von Riedesel with this 
shout. 

That hurrah as soldiers’ cry was well established in German 
before the War of Liberation, yes, before the battle of Jena, we 

8 This song with certain changes was also sung on the death of the Duke of 


Braunschweig-Oels in 1818. Cf. Soltau, Deutsche Historische V olkslieder. Zweites 
Hundert (ed. Hildebrand, Leipzig, 1856), p. 447. 
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may infer from the version of Schubart’s ‘Kaplied’ given in the 
first volume of Des Knaben Wunderhorn. The volume was pub- 
ished in 1805 with the date 1806. The third stanza from the 
end contains the lines: “Dann jubeln wir: Hurra! Hurra!/ Nun 
sind wir ja in Afrika.”’ Schubart had written (1787) :“‘Dann jubeln 
wir, ihr Briider, ha!/Nun sind wir ja in Afrika.” The best-known 
examples of hurrah in German patriotic poetry of the Napoleonic 
period are those in Kérner’s ‘Schwertlied’ and ‘Liitzows Wilde 
Jagd’ (1814). Hurrah was the battle cry of German troops in 
Spain in 1809. The Brunswick officer Franz Morgenstern, colonel 
of a Westphalian regiment attached to Napoleon’s army in 
Spain, relates in connection with the attack on Gerona: “‘Gleich- 
zeitig erténte . .. aus der Kolonne ein tausendstimmiges Hur- 
rah’’; a little later: “mit tausenstimmigen Hurrah stiirmen neue 
Scharen in den Graben hinab.’’ Since the Napoleonic wars, 
Hurrah has remained the battle cry of German soldiers and has 
been officially recognized as such. 

As hurrah seemed to appear very suddenly during the 
Napoleonic wars as a most popular war cry, the theory has been 
advanced and is held by some even to-day that the word was 
taken over from urd, the war shout of the Russian Cossacks. 
For Germany Gustav Freytag is largely responsible for the 
acceptance of this origin. Speaking of the Landwehr of 1813 
that had not yet been supplied with military accoutrements he 
writes: “dann zogen die Leute barfuss, mit Stangen der Elbe 
zu, im Aussehen mehr einem Haufen Rauber als gesetztem 
Kriegsvolk zu vergleichen, auch sie willig, oft mit Gesang und 
dem kraftigen Hurrah, das sie von den Kosaken angenommen 
hatten.’”* 

German encyclopedias refer to the Russian origin of the 
phrase. Herder’s Konversationslexikon (Freiburg i. B., 1905) 
states: “Hurrah (v. tiirk. urd schlag zu) urspriinglich Schlacht- 
ruf der Tataren, von den Russen und 1812/13 von Franzosen 
und Preussen iibernommen und mit dem schon im Mhd. vor- 
kommenden Jagd- und Hetzruf hurra (von hurren, eilen) ver- 
schmolzen.” Meyer’s Lexikon (1927, vol. v1): “hurrah! (vom 


™ Kriegserinnerungen des Obersten Franz Morgenstern. 1809. Quellen und 
Forschungen zur Braunschweigischen Geschichte (Wolfenbiittel, 1912), 11, 22, 29. 
8 Bilder aus der deutschen Vergangenheit. Aus neuer Zeit (Leipzig, 1902), 
p. 420. The work began to appear in 1859. 
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mhd. hurren, sich schnell bewegen, nach andern von dem 
tiirkischen urah! schlagt ihn tot!) Freudenruf, ein mittelalter- 
licher Hetz- und Jagdruf. In den Befreiungskriegen iibernahmen 
ihn die Preussen von den Russen, seitdem ist das Hurrah 
Schlachtruf fiir den Angriff der Truppen.”’ Der Grosse Brockhaus 
(1931, vol. vit) derives the shout from MHG hurra, imperative 
of hurren, “Schlachtruf, Freudenruf, urspr. Jagd- und Hetzruf”’ 
without referring to Russian or Tartar origin. 

In Scandinavian encyclopedias Russian origin is also as- 
sumed. The Nordisk Familje-Bok (revised ed., Stockholm, 1909) 
states [I translate]: ‘““Hurra was used already in the Middle 
Ages as a hunter’s cry in Germany. According to the view of 
some a Turkish war-cry urah/ (kill) became known in Europe 
and was combined with this cry. The word was used as battle 
cry by the Cossacks and some Slavic peoples and passed from 
them to the Russians. During the Napoleonic wars the Prussians 
took it over and both the Austrian and the English have 
adopted it.” 

Salmonsen’s Konversationsleksikon (Kopenhagen, 1897) 
states: “hurra is said to be the imperative of an old Tartar verb 
uramak, to kill, to slay, and means therefore kill them. The 
Russians first took up the word and from them it passed to the 
West European armies.” 

Even the learned Dictionary of the Swedish Academy ex- 
presses the opinion that the military use of hurra was due to the 
influence during the Napoleonic wars of the Russian battle 
cry, but the use of Aurra as a shout of joy and acclamation it 
believes to have been derived from the language of English 
sailors. Alton-Albert’s Handbuch fiir Heer und Flotte (Berlin- 
Leipzig, 1912 s.v. hurra), on the other hand, believes, without 
giving any evidence, that hurra passed from the German into 
Russian as urd. 

K. Lokotsch in his Etymologisches Wb. der Europdischen 
Worter Orientalischen Ursprungs (Heidelberg, 1927, p. 169 no. 
2167) connects the word, as has so often been done, with Turkish 
murmak, schlagen. “‘Hierzu Imper. 3. sgl. urd/ ‘er schlage’ (d.h. 
der Feind werde geschlagen); hieraus russ. ura, bulg. serb. ura, 
cech. hurra, poln, hura; deutsch hurrah, engl. hurra, hurrah; 
din. schwed. hurra; frz. hourra. Da militirische Ausdriicke 
zahlreich durch slavische Vermittlung aus dem Tiirk. gekom- 
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men sind und die Verbreitung des Wortes deutlich auf dstliche 
Herkunft verweist, ist einfache Zusammenstellung mit ahn- 
lichen Interjektionen wie z.B. hussa, engl. huzza unbegriindet.” 

Lokotsch commits the very mistake he condemns. What he 
gives is a simple juxtaposition of similar interjections. Initial h 
in German hurrah is an important element in the word. Czech 
hurra and Polish hura show more similarity to the German 
shout than to Russian urd. They might have come from the 
German. To determine that would require a special investiga- 
tion. But if the German hurrah had come from the East, we 
should expect to find it long before the end of the eighteenth 
century. In R. von Liliencron’s great collection Die historischen 
Volkslieder der Deutschen vom 13. bis 16. Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 
1865-69), we find many poems with lively accounts of battles 
against the Turks, the Hussites, the Hungarians and other 
Eastern peoples but nowhere do we find Aurra or anything like 
it.° If it were of Eastern origin, we should also expect to find it 
used first by the Imperial and Austrian troops that for centuries 
fought the wars of the emperors in the East, but all indications 
point to hurrah having come to the Austrians from the German 
soldiers of the North during the later wars against Napoleon. 
In the collection of Austrian and Tyrolese songs referring to the 
war of 1809 published by R. F. Arnold and K. Wagner (Acht- 
sehnhundert und neun. Die politische Lyrik des Kriegsjahres, Wien, 
1909) no hurrah is found. The same is true of J. E. Bauer’s 
Tiroler Kriegslieder aus den Jahren 1796 und ’97 (Innsbruck, 
1890). The Prussians, as we have seen, used the shout in the 
battle of Jena, but no Russian troops participated in that battle 
and the Prussians could not have gotten it from the Russians. 
In fact the Prussians had not fought the Russians since the 
Seven Years’ War. It was not until after Jena that Prussians 
and Russians joined in fighting the French. According to the 
Swiss scholar J. Winteler'’ hurrah as military shout is “ginzlich 
unschweizerisch.”’ 

In the Korrespondenzblatt des Vereins fiir siebenbiirgische 


6 The only Turkish battle cry I have been able to find in German war songs 
occurs in Ditfurth’s Die historischen Volkslieder vom Ende des 30 jahrigen Krieges 
1648 bis zum Beginn des 7 jaéhrigen, 1756 in connection with the battle of Peter- 
wardein (1716): ‘“Halloi! schrien’s all mit Graus”’ [i.e. the Turks]. Halloi may be 
a corruption of Allah. 17 Schweiserisches Arch. f. Volkskunde (1897) p. 249. 
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Landeskunde, xxv, 70 (Hermannstadt, 1902), the attempt is 
made to connect hurrah with the Hungarian. An anecdote is 
cited from a Latin manuscript of the fourteenth century: “‘sedet 
mulier quedam versa vice in sermone dormiens, cui apparuit, 
quasi sus suum domi deplumatum pullum reciperet et aufugeret; 
ac illa incepit hura, hura, huy, huy clamare. Quare non dormia- 
tis, ne volis simile contingatur.”’ But this Aura has no connection 
with the military shout, it is not an exclamation of joy but a 
cry to drive away the animal like the German hu or huss. 

The DWb connects our interjection with the MHG hurra 
which is found once and only once in a pseudo-Neidhart poem 
given in von der Hagen’s Minnesinger 3, 188°. The MHG dic- 
tionaries also give this passage. The passage requires special 
consideration. The concluding stanzas of the poem relate how 
Gumpe, seeing the discomfiture of the young peasant Ebbe, 
hastens to aid him with his sword (klinge) the point of which is 
more than three fingers broad. 

wa er die [i.e. klinge] mit nid’ hin sleht, 

da mag liitzel vor bestan. 

we! wer sah in rehte gan? 

hurra! wie er tobet, so man in niht her enpfeht. 
“Wherever he strikes with his sword, nothing can resist. Alas! 
who saw him come directly? ‘hurra!’ how he rages, if one does 
not receive him here.” S. Singer (Neidhart-Studien, Tiibingen, 
1920, p. 32) suggests the reading: “‘so man in niht herren pfeht’ 
wenn man ihn nicht fiir einen Herrn schitzt.” 

If we take hurra, as has universally been done, as the im- 
perative of hurren with the emphatic suffix -a, the phrase ex- 
presses speed, but that does not fit the context. Nor does it fit 
the context to take hurra as an expression of joy like the modern 
hurra. It is rather an exclamation of surprise, astonishment, 
fear or even disgust with an ironical touch. In form and sound 
it is identical with modern hurra but the meaning is different. 
It is parallel to ‘we’ in the preceding line. Oskar Schade’s 
Alideutsches Wb.? quotes this passage and explains Aurra as 
“‘Ausruf der Kampfeslust oder des Staunens.” But Aurra cannot 
have both meanings in one and the same passage, it is here 
“‘Ausruf des Staunens.”’ There are two other Neidhart poems in 
which similar interjections occur. Haupt’s edition xtv1, 17-19: 
a knight finds himself in a compromising position with his 
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beloved; seeing his rival approaching he exclaims: “urra, burra, 
wer get da?” It is an exclamation of surprise, fear, and disgust. 
In xxIv, 13, a dandified knight is described: “nieman sol in 
ungetwagen riieren./ er ist so haele, wurra wei!/ wer kunde im 
gelichen.” Wurra wei is also an exclamation of surprise and fear 
strongly ironical. Hurra, burra, urra, wurra are exclamations 
expressing practically the same meaning, surprise, fear, disgust, 
and all are used more or less ironically. They correspond to the 
modern interjection uh/ which according to the DWb may ex- 
press pain, fear, disgust, or simply surprise. They differ in the 
initial sound but the body of the word is the same in all four 
interjections. 

MHG hurra in the sense of the modern hurra is non-existent. 
It is in the language of W. W. Skeat a “ghost word” which has 
been haunting the philologists these many years. Besides being 
cited in the DWb it is referred to in NED, in the Woordenboek 
der Nederlandschen Taal, in the Dictionary of the Swedish Acad- 
emy, in Weigand, Heyne, Hermann Paul, Skeat (1901), in Hell- 
quist’s Svensk Etymologisk Ordbok, in Ordbog éver de Danske 
Sprog, in Knudsen and Sommerfelt’s Riksmdlsordbok (Oslo, 
1937) and in several other dictionaries and encyclopedias as the 
direct precursor of modern hurra. It is true some of the dic- 
tionaries refer to it doubtfully as a possible precursor. Kluge in 
the seventh edition of his Et. Wb. (1910) says very definitely: 
“hurra Interj. mhd. hurra Interj.: zu mhd. hurren sich schnell 
bewegen.” In the ninth edition (1921) he omits the reference 
to MHG, saying: “Entlehnung aus dem Engl. und Russ. nicht 
nachzuweisen,” but the eleventh edition (1934) states: “Entleh- 
nung aus dem Engl., Russ. oder Tiirk. ist nicht zu erweisen; 
eher ist hurra eines mit mhd. hurrd, dem Imp. zu mhd. hurren, 
sich schnell bewegen, mit weit hinaus hallendem 4 wie holla.” 

It would be strange indeed if an exclamation like hurra were 
found just once in MHG and had then disappeared to re-appear 
as a common exclamation at the end of the eighteenth century. 
There is no connection between modern hurra and the solitary 
hurra in the pseudo-Neidhart poem. 

I have found only one other example of hurra and burra 
being used to express fear or disgust. It is in ‘Wiegenlied’ in 
Des Knaben Wunderhorn (1806) in the second stanza: “Hurraso, 
Burra fort, /Wagen und schén’ Schuh sind fort,/ Stecken tief 
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im Sumpfe,/ Pferde sind ertrunken,/ Hurra, schrei nicht Reiters- 
knecht,/ Warum fahrst du auch so schlecht!” (ed. Grisebach 
p. 60). The poem is taken from Ottmar’s V olkssagen (Bremen, 
1800), where this stanza appears as an independent nursery 
rhyme. According to Bode"* the stanza in Ottmar reads: “Hur- 
rah! ho! Burra! der Wagen ist fort,/ Die Pferde sind ertrunken/ 
Zwischen Stemmern und Bahrendorf,/ In dem tiefen Sumpfe,/ 
Hurrah! wie kreischet der Reutersknecht!/ Hurrah! wie fluchet 
der Junker.” Hurra and burra are used here in much the same 
way as in the Neidhart poems. Hurrah here is certainly not an 
exclamation of joy nor does it express speed. The Rheinische 
Wb. records ‘hurr’ as “Interjektion des Erstaunens, Entsetzens.” 

But MHG had an interjection which in usage corresponds 
to the modern hurra: hurta. Its frequent use is indicated by the 
numerous references in the MHG dictionaries. It is the impera- 
tive of hurten with the emphatic suffix -4 and means literally 
run and strike. It was a cry used in battles and tournaments 
but came to be used as a shout of joy and encouragement. A 
few passages will illustrate this use. Johann von Wiirzburg, 
Wilhelm von Oesterreich (ed. Regel), ll. 16541 f. “Halt uz! lat 
in ersprengen! ich wil die tjost lengen/ze lange mit der rede 
hie!/ hurta! was hohes muotes hie/ in aim satel hie hielt!” 
Ottokar, Reimchronik (ed. Seemiiller), ll. 50620, “Hurta, waz 
da swert erklungen”; id. 1. 51496, “Hurta, wie denn von in 
peiden/ Wart gestritten und gevohten.” Seifrid Helbling (ed. 
Seemiiller), xm, 104, “hurt4, geselle, daz ist win,/ den wir 
sehen fiir uns tragen.” Ulrich von Eschenbach, Alexander, 1. 
7330, “hurt4, wie der frie in dem her sich umbe warf’’; Ulrich 
von Lichtenstein, Frauendienst (ed. Bechstein), 610. i, ““Hurta, 
hurta wie ez do gie/ uf dem velde dort und hie!/ da wart tjos- 
tiret harte wol.” Peter Suchenwirt (ed. Primisser) p. 3, 1. 207 f. 
“Sein Lob (Kénig Ludwig von Ungarn) das wil ich praitten:/ 
Hurta, Hurta, Ungerlant,/ Dein chrey den pesten ist bekant.” 

Hurta in these passages corresponds clearly to modern 
hurrah but we are not justified in deriving hurrah from hurta as 
is done in Alton-Albert’s Handbuch fiir Heer und Flotte (Berlin- 
Leipzig, 1912): “Das Wort (hurrah) entstammt dem altdeut- 
schen ‘hurtiren,’ das den Zusammenstoss der Ritter im Turnier 


8 Die Bearbeitung der Vorlagen in des Knaben Wunderhorn, Berlin 1909 
p. 623. 
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oder im Kampfe bezeichnet und wurde schon im 13. Jahrhundert 
im heutigen Sinne gebraucht.” 

It has been stated before that Biirger’s use of hurrah in 
‘Lenore’ is the first recorded instance of the shout in German. 
In spite of the efforts of many scholars, no earlier example has 
been found. But Aurrah in ‘Lenore’ is different from English 
hurrah. All English dictionaries agree that hurrah is a cheer, an 
exclamation of joy, praise, applause, or encouragement (NED, 
Century Dictionary, Webster’s International, Worcester, Skeat, 
New Standard Dictionary, etc.), nowhere is it explained as ex- 
pressing speed and I have found no instance of hurrah (or husza) 
referring primarily to speed. But in “Hurrah, die Toten reiten 
schnell” hurrah is an expression of speed. Biirger himself gives 
testimony on this point when he writes to Voss who had sug- 
gested using the line earlier in the poem: “Das Hurrah! kann 
hier durchaus noch nicht stehen. Bevor sie nicht wirklich schon 
im vollen Reiten sind, hat dieser Ausruf keine Statt.’"* The 
grim determined spectre bridegroom nowhere in the poem mani- 
fests joy. Biirger’s hurrah is clearly connected with the verb 
hurren, to run fast, it may be called a modified form of the im- 
perative hurre which later occurs in the poem or of the inter- 
jection hurr! Hurren is found in a number of dialects though 
not very common in Modern High German or in MHG. Ac- 
cording to Adelung (Grammatisch-kritisches Worterbuch, s.v. 
‘hurten’) hurr was a common interjection in every-day life ex- 
pressing speed. The DWbd gives an example from the sixteenth 
century; cf. Mylius, Mdrlein (1777), p. 112: “sie (die Fee) 
riihrt’ ihre Stirn an, hurr! hiillte sie eine ahnliche Wolk’ ein”; 
cf. also pp. 127, 360. Frisch, Teutsch-Lateinisches Wb. (Berlin, 
1741) p. 478 gives “Hurr! geschwind!” and cites hurr from an 
old collection of German proverbs. Biirger uses the imperative 
hurre in ‘Spinnerlied’ and in ‘Der wilde Jager’ st. 9. 

In spite of the iambic rhythm of Lenore, hurrah in this line 
must be read with a strong accent on the first syllable the second 
syllable being almost equally emphatic to bring out the element 
of speed, the connection with hurren, though most readers, espe- 
cially to-day, will take it as an exclamation of joy. In the passage 
from ‘Der Bauer an seinen Fiirsten’ (1775), ‘““Wer bist du, dass 
durch Saat und Forst/ Das Hurra deiner Jagd mich treibt!”’ 


1® Strodtmann, Briefe von und an G. A. Biirger. 4 vols. (Berlin, 1874), 1, 151. 
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Hurra has the metrical and natural accent on the first syllable. 
It is not primarily a shout at all, a mere shout would not make 
the peasant run, it is the tumult of the hunt, the rushing men, 
the running horses and barking dogs that make the peasant fly. 
The connection with hurren is apparent. In the Swabian we find 
hurra as noun with the meaning ‘Getiimmel, Gedringe’ (Fischer, 
Schwab. Wb. hurra, 2a). In the passage from the anonymous 
comedy of 1781 “Fahr zu ruff ich meiner Muse, wie Hanns zu 
seinen Pferden spricht Hurra! Ueber Graben und Hecken sprengt 
mein Pegasus,” hurrah also expresses primarily speed. Cf. Fi- 
scher, Schwéib. Wb. s.v. hurre: “Wenn die Pferde galoppieren 
sollen, ruft der Fuhrmann: hurr! hurrassa!”’ 

We have seen that shortly after ‘Lenore’ appeared, Voss used 
the shout in ‘Die Leibeigenen’ (1774) and J. M. Miller in Sieg- 
wart (1776) as a hunter’s cry expressing speed. As no hurra has 
ever been found in German before their time, we are forced to 
conclude, startling as it may seem, that Voss and Miller got 
this shout expressing speed from ‘Lenore’ and used it asa hunter’s 
cry. Biirger had coined it from hurren with the ending a, which 
is a common ending in exclamations (holla, eia, heisa, hoscha). 
The vowel gives force and body to the exclamation. Of course 
it is possible that the shout may have been used occasionally 
before among the common people. It is in itself a natural de- 
velopment, but Biirger and the Géttingen poets introduced it 
into literature. What Biirger produced is a shout essentially 
different in meaning from the English hurrah. But a shout ex- 
pressing speed may pass into a shout of joy. 

Biirger’s ‘Lenore’ took Germany by storm and made the 
new shout known everywhere. Young Schiller, a great admirer 
of Biirger, used it in his ‘Rauberlied’: “Und hurra rax dax! 
geht’s, als flégen wir davon.”’ Here also hurra is clearly an ex- 
pression of speed though it is already passing into a shout of 
joy. The same is true of the passage in ‘Graf Eberhard der 
Greiner.’ In Fiesko and Kabale hurra has become an expression 
of joy as in English. 

Fischer’s Schwibisches Wb. gives hurraxdax with variations 
as being used in different parts of Swabia, but the examples 
belong to the nineteenth century. As to hurra, Fischer says 
‘nicht eigentlich populir.’ Schiller did not get his phrase from 
the Swabian dialect but all the Swabian phrases stem from the 
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‘Rauberlied’ which had become very popular. Neither the 
Schweizerische Idiotikon nor Schmeller’s Bayrisches Wb. nor Lien- 
hardt-Martin’s Wb. der Elsdssischen Mundarten know hurra. 
As a shout of joy it was not a popular word in the Swabian 
dialect nor in any other dialect. If modern dialect dictionaries 
give the word and phrases formed with it like the Rheinische 
Wb., we have the usage of the nineteenth century. Soldiers re- 
turning from the army brought the word with them and made 
it popular among the common people. As expression of speed 
hurra may have been used occasionally but it was not a common 
term. 

Hurra has been called “ein mittelalterlicher Hetz- und Jagd- 
ruf.” If that were true, Biirger and the poets of Géttingen 
could not be held responsible for it. But the MHG dictionaries 
know of no such hunter’s cry, no trace of it has been found in 
literature before the last quarter of the eighteenth century, the 
stately folios of Fleming’s Der vollkommene Teutsche Jiger 
(Leipzig, 1724, 2nd ed., 1749) and of Débel’s Neueré ffnete J dger- 
Practica (Leipzig, 1754), numerous smaller works on hunting 
do not mention it. Even R. Dombrowski’s Allgemeine Enszyklo- 
pidie der gesamten Forst- und Jagdwissenschaft (Wien, Leipzig, 
1890, 5 vols.) does not know hurrah as a hunter’s term. We 
are forced to conclude that Aurrah as a hunter’s cry is a purely 
literary word introduced by the Géttingen poets from Biirger’s 
‘Lenore.’ Hunting in Germany was the privilege of the nobility 
in the eighteenth century and it is not likely that plebeians like 
Biirger, Voss, or J. M. Miller in their younger years ever ac- 
tually took part in a hunt. Biirger certainly was not familiar 
with the intricacies and pedantry of German hunters’ parlance 
or he would not have used the cry ‘horrido’ in ‘Der wilde Jager’ 
in connection with a stag hunt. ‘Ho ri do’ was used in hunting 
boars.” To make such a mistake subjected the hunter according 
to ancient custom to humiliating punishment. 

20 The Jagdwirterbuch of Wolfgang von Schmertzing deposited as manu- 
script in the Harvard Library but not yet published, the most complete collec- 
tion of German hunting terms from the earliest times to the beginning of the 
16th century, contains no trace of Aurra. 

1 Cf. Valentin Trichter, Curidses Reit- Jagd- Fecht- Tantz- und Ritter- 
Exercitien-Lexicon (Leipzig, 1742), Col. 2300, ““Wald-Geschrey, ist ein gewisser 
Ruff, den die Jagerey bey einem Abjagen und Ausschiessen, wenn sie zu- und 
vom Holtze ziehet, aus hellem Halse von sich héren liset. Also wird . . . bey 
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Biirger’s and the Géttingen poets’ Aurrah originally express- 
ing speed and having a purely German origin passed into a 
shout of joy and so became identical with the soldiers’ and 
sailors’ cry hurrah which came from England. The quotations 
from Moritz, Kluge’s Seemannssprache, Goetz-Kluge’s Et. W6., 
Miller, Réding, show that hurrah when used by non-British 
sailors was a cry of acclamation like English Aurrah and must 
represent English usage. The use of hurrah on the lower Elbe 
may be Danish influence, for Schleswig-Holstein at the time 
was under Danish rule. But the Danes, as will be shown later, 
got their hurrah from the English. 

English hurrah has been the subject of much discussion, far 
more so than German hurrah. Notes and Queries contains more 
than a score of contributions in which the attempt is made to ety- 
mologize the word. The most phantastic explanations are 
offered. A few choice selections must suffice. In Series 1, viz, 633 
(1852) the word is connected with Tur aie found in Wace’s 
Chronicle of the Norman Conquest, ‘“‘surely this is the origin of 
our modern hurrah.” In Series 1, v1, 323 (1853) the word is 
identified with the shout ur-re, ur-re with which the mahouts of 
India and Ceylon cheer on their elephants, with the shout ar-re, 
ar-re with which the camel-drivers of Turkey, Palestine, and 
Egypt encourage their animals to speed, with the cry arre used 
by Spanish muleteers taken over from the Moors, etc. In the 
same volume, p. 20, there is a quotation from Francis Palgrave’s 
History of Normandy and England, 1, 696 where hurrah is identi- 
fied with the old English exclamation Harrow/, the supposed 
invocation of the Norman chieftain (Duke Rollo). The impos- 
sibility of this derivation is pointed out on p. 255. In Ser. 3, 
11, 108 (1863) a citation is given from E. Pococke’s India in 
Greece (1852), p. 114, where hurrah is derived from the Rajpoot 
word har or Haro related to the Greek word heros. The Russian- 
Tartar origin is referred to in Ser. 1, v1, 422 suggested by Black- 
wood’s Magazine (April, 1843), p. 477. In Ser. 6, m1, 166 (1880), 


der Schwein-Hatz (mit dem Waldgeschrey) ho, Ri, do ho ha ho, zu Holtze 
gezogen.” H. W. Débel, Neurdffnete Jager-Practica (Leipzig, 1754), Part u, 
p. 63b: “Diese [Jagerey] fanget auch ihr gewéhnlich Wald-Geschrey, wie bey 
dem Sau-Jagen gebriuchlich: ho! rido! Riddare do! ho! Ha! ho! an zu schreyen”; 
ibid. p. 64b, ‘Wen nun also die Sauen alle heraus und gefangen sind, so ziehet 
die Jagerey wieder aus dem Jagen...mit ebenmissigem Wald-Geschrey: 
“Ho! ri do! Riddare do Ha! Ho!” The ‘Jagd-Geschrei’ used at a stag hunt is 
given by Débel pp. 43a, 43b, 53a. 
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Littré’s etymology “Slav. Huraj au paradis” is quoted but the 
writer wants to know to what Slavic language huraj belongs. 
On p. 278 of the same volume a contributor writes: “As well 
seek a kangaroo on the banks of the Isis as the birthplace of 
the word hurrah in such countries” (Slavonia or Russia). He 
again connects the word with the Greek heros quoting Pococke. 
In Ser. 1, 11, 318, the word is derived from a Hebrew word found 
in Psalm c, 1, where the English Bible has “make a joyful noise 
unto the Lord,” literally “shout joy (hurrah) to Jehova.”” The 
writer re-affirms this Hebrew derivation Ser. 7, rx, 13 (1890) in 
opposition to Buchheim’s derivation from MHG hurra based 
upon the DW. (Ser. 7, vim, 444, 1889). 

These floundering etymologies on the part of intelligent and 
often scholarly men simply show that the science of etymology 
was not yet securely established in the England of the middle of 
the nineteenth century, and that etymologizing without the aid 
of a historical dictionary is haphazard work. The appearance 
of the NED made such etymologies impossible. 

G. P. Krapp in The English Language in America (New York, 
1925) devotes considerable space to this troublesome interjec- 
tion. He states p. 47: “It is not improbable that this word came 
into wide English use through the influence of German.” A 
little later he says: “Since Webster knew the word hurrah as 
early as 1783, it is quite possible that it came to America with 
the German mercenary soldiers of the Revolution.” Considering 
the scant evidence for the use of hurrah on the part of German 
soldiers before 1783, this is improbable and it becomes an im- 
possible assumption in view of the fact that, according to the 
NED, hurrah was used in English long before the American 
Revolution. Moreover, as the German mercenaries were both 
feared and despised by the Americans, the latter would hardly 
have adopted the war cry of their enemies. But there is contem- 
porary evidence that hurrah was an American war cry. Tench 
Tilghman, lieutenant-colonel and aid to General Washington, 
writes to the Commander-in-Chief, September 19, 1776: “The 
General fearing . . . that a large Body was coming up to support 
them [the British troops] sent me over to bring our Men off. 
They gave a hurra and left the field in good order.” It was the 
first serious engagement with Hessian troops who had been in 


=H. P. Johnston, The Battle of Harlem Heights, September 16, 1776 (New 
York, 1907), p. 177. 
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the country only a few weeks and it is inconceivable that the 
Americans should have gotten the shout from the Germans. 
It was the same battle in which the Hessians had used this 
shout, as has been told before.* The incident affords clear proof, 
if any proof were still needed, how untenable the view is that 
hurrah came into use in Western Europe during the Napoleonic 
wars from the Russian ur4. Captain Pausch, chief of the Hanau 
artillery, made this entry in his diary under September 21, 1777: 
“It is very evident that we are exceedingly near the enemy’s 
camp [i.e. the American camp] . . . To-day they fired salutes of 
thirteen to fourteen guns, and we could repeatedly hear their 
joyful exclamation ‘Hurrah! Hurrah!’’™ In the Journal of Major 
Jeremiah Fogg during the Expedition of General Sullivan in 1779 
against the Western Indians (Exeter, N. H., 1879) we are told 
under August 30, 1779 that “‘scarcity of provisions induced the 
General to address the army, requesting them to comply with 
half allowance. ...So great and noble was their spirit, that 
scarce a dissenting voice was heard in camp while manifesting 
their consent by an universal hurrah! A wag observed that he 
had seen men shout for joy in time of plenty but not for half 
allowance.”’ In the diary of the Hessian officer Karl Ludwig 
von Dérnberg written in French, we read under Vendredi le 
7 d’avril 1780: “Le soir toute la ville [i.e. Charleston in South 
Carolina] a retenti des cris d’ hurrah, et le carillon des cloches 
a duré une bonne partie de la nuit.”* Here the people of a whole 
city gave expression to their joy with hurrah at the arrival of 
re-inforcements. Stephan Popp of the Ansbach-Bayreuth con- 
tingent relates in his journal that when he was a prisoner of war 
at Fredericktown, Md., in 1783, the news of the conclusion of 
peace was received. “We heard the bells of the town ringing and 
the people hurraing.’’* We may also cite the ballad ‘Paul Jones’s 


% Cf. above the quotation from Reuber’s diary. The battle of Harlem 
Heights was fought for the possession of Fort Washington. 

* Journal of Captain Pausch, Chief of the Hanau Artillery during the Bour- 
goyne Campaign. Translated and annotated by William L. Stone (Albany, 
N.Y., 1886), p. 148. Pausch and his artillery had landed in Quebec, Aug. 19, 1776. 

* Gotthold Marseille, Tagebuchblitter eines hessischen Offiziers aus der Zeit 
des nordamerikanischen Unabhdngigheitskrieges (Pyritz, 1899), Part 11, (1900), 
p. 13. 

%* Journal of Stephan Popp of the Ansbach-Bayreuth Contingent, ed. Jos. G. 
Rosengarten, Pennsylvania Magazine of Histary and Biography, xxvt, 252 (1902). 
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Victory,’ Sept. 23, 1779, with the refrain in all fourteen stanzas: 
‘Hurrah! Hurrah! Our country forever, Hurrah!’ As the text is 
from an original broadside, we may safely conclude that the 
ballad originated shortly after the event.?” The ballad ‘The 
Yankee Man-of-War,’ written about 1778, contains the line: 
“Those Englishmen gave three loud hurrahs from the deck of 
their covered ark.’”* The Americans, hearing hurrah from Brit- 
ish sailors, had no need of learning it from the Germans. The 
hyroh in the diary of the Ansbach soldier J. C. Déhla and in the 
poem on the capture of Fort Montgomery given before also 
points to the use of hurrah by American soldiers, for hyroh can 
only be the imperfect phonetic rendering of the American hurraw 
on the part of Germans not familiar with German hurrah. 

The evidence presented makes it clear that hurrah was an 
American shout as it was an English shout. Webster’s Dictionary 
of 1828 says regarding hurrah: “this is the genuine English 
word, for which we find in books most absurdly written huzza, 
a foreign word never or rarely used.’’ Webster is in error. Husza 
was universally used in the seventeenth and the greater part of 
the eighteenth century and if there ever was a characteristic 
English shout, it is huzsa. Webster himself in his Compendious 
Dictionary (1806) gives only huszsa, no hurrah. Huzza is also 
given in his American Spelling Book (3rd ed., Boston, 1791), p. 37. 

Huzza and hurrah are two closely related shouts. As to huszsa 
the NED states: “It is mentioned by many seventeenth and 
eighteenth century writers as being originally a sailor’s cheer or 
salute.”’ Its first recorded occurrence is in 1573. Hurrah is first 
recorded for 1686 as a sailor’s shout. The two are identical in 
meaning and use and must have a common origin. The voiced 
sibilant in hussah before the accented vowel developed in course 
of time into r, a familiar linguistic phenomenon. This change 
must have taken place in the seventeenth century when the 
first hurrah is recorded. The two forms must have existed side 
by side for a long time. It is an unusual phenomenon that two 
shouts having the same meaning and being used under the same 





The German original of the journal is not accessible to me, but Popp confirms 
the report of Déhla given above. 

7 R. W. Neeser, American Naval Songs and Ballads (New Haven, 1939), 
p. 27. 
38 R. W. Neeser, loc. cit. p. 25. 
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circumstances should continue so long with two pronunciations 
and two spellings, but in reality it is one and the same shout 
with variations in spelling and pronunciation. There must have 
been a time when both shouts must have sounded hurrah or 
at least must have appeared to the hearer as sounding hurrah. 
G. P. Krapp (loc. cit., p. 48) remarks: “In time huzza came to 
be substituted sometimes for hurrah as a literary equivalent of 
the latter, though even when written huzza it was usually pro- 
nounced hurrah.” Unless it is assumed that this literary sub- 
stitution took place in the nineteenth century and not before, 
Krapp refutes his own suggestion that hurrah came into America 
through the German mercenaries. For if Auzsah, which is found 
countless times in American records before and during the Revo- 
lution, usually sounded like hurrah, the shout was not taken 
from the Germans. For the nineteenth century we have direct 
evidence for this substitution in B. Legoarant’s Nouveau Dic- 
tionnaire Critique de la Langue Frangaise (Paris-Strasbourg 
1858). We find under hourra: “Ce mot, que les Anglais pronon- 
cent ainsi, et qu’ils écrivent Huzza, est une exclamation qu’ils 
employent pour s’exciter. Comme cri de joie, il equivaut 4 notre 
Vivat. On le trouve aussi écrit Hurra dont la prononciation est 
la méme.”’ In C. F. Bay’s Fulstaendig Engelsk og Dansk Ordbog 
(Kopenhagen, 1806), on the other hand, the pronunciation of 
English hussa is indicated by “hossee.” In the Salem Gazette 
of April 21, 1775 we read in regard to the battle of Lexington: 
“The commanding officer (of the British troops) accosted the 
militia with words to this effect: ‘“‘Disperse you rebels! damn you! 
throw down your arms and disperse!’ upon which the troops 
{the British] hurr’d; and immediately one or two officers dis- 
charged their pistols.” Hurr’d is clearly a misprint for hurra’d. 
According to the official evidence, as will be shown later, the 
British shouted ‘husza,’ but the form in the Gazette would in- 
dicate both that the Americans were familiar with the shout 
hurra and that hussa at least to some must have sounded like 
hurrah.** 


*® The account in the Salem Gasette is found as photographic reproduction 
in the New York Herald of April 19, 1875, an anniversary number commemorat- 
ing the battle of Lexington, a copy of which is found in the Harvard Library. 
It is a reproduction of the Salem Gazette, an extra sheet, issued as a broadside 
announcing the result of the battle of Lexington. 
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There is other evidence showing that printed huszza must have 
been at times pronounced hurrah. How general that was and 
how early is impossible to say. Moritz’s Reisen quoted above was 
translated into English in 1795. The passage containing hurrah 
was rendered: “As we left the vessel we were honored with a 
general huzza, or, in the English phrase with three cheers, 
echoed from the German sailors of our ship.’*° Frau von Riede- 
sel’s Berufsreise appeared in an American translation in 1827. 
The passage containing hurra is rendered: “Thereupon they 
broke out into huzza! huzza!” In W. L. Stone’s later translation 
(Albany, 1867) p. 70, we find Hurrah! hurrah! 

It is worth noting that the records of the German soldiers 
regarding the American and English war cry give only hurrah, 
never huzza, though that was the prevailing spelling during the 
American Revolution. The Germans were not troubled by Eng- 
lish spelling, they must have heard Aurrah, not a sibilant, The 
Scandinavian and German sailors who adopted hurrah before 
the middle and in the latter part of the eighteenth century did 
not hear a sibilant. 

But it is equally certain that husze originally and for along 
time was pronounced with a sibilant. The form is found a hun- 
dred years before hurrah and persisted far into the nineteenth 
century. There is evidence for that also. Caroline Michaelis in 
a French letter® to a friend dated Géttingen, June 4, 1782, 
speaks of the celebration of the naval victory of Admiral Rodney 
over the French on the part of the English living in Géttingen. 
“Les Anglais sont assemblés 4 la Couronne ov ils chantent a 
fenétres ouvertes, God save the king, chaque fois qu’ils s écrient 
Huzza la foule crie de méme et cela va par toutes les rues.” 
Caroline must have heard a sibilant. In the diary of a Bruns- 
wick officer we read: “Unser Schiff segelte so schnell, das wir 
den mehresten Schiffen, auch dem Lively vorkamen, und bey 


%¢T quote from a reprint of this translation in John Pinkerton’s A General 
Collection of the Best and Most Interesting Voyages and Travels in all Parts of the 
World (London, 1808) 1, 498. The second example of hurrah in Moritz is 
also rendered by huzza, ibid. p. 510, the third by cheers. 

** Madame de Riedesel, Letters and Memoirs Relating to the War of American 
Independence (New York, 1827), p. 107. 

"= Karolinens Briefe aus der Friihromantik nach Georg Waits vermehrt, hg. 
von Erich Schmidt (Leipzig, 1913). 
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ihnen mit einem Husei vorbeifuhren.”* ‘Husei’ is not an ac- 
cepted German interjection, it is not recorded in the dictionaries 
nor in the large collection of interjections given in Grimm’s 
Deutsche Grammatik, 111, 278 ff, 1213 ff. Husei can only be the 
imperfect phonetic rendering of Huszay shouted by the British 
sailors. But the strongest argument for the sibilant pronuncia- 
tion of hussa in the eighteenth century is the fact that the 
Dutch got their hoezee from English hussay, as will be shown 
later. 

A few examples in addition to those given in the NED will 
illustrate the general use of Ausza in England during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. In H. E. Rollins’ edition of 
the Pepys Ballads (Cambridge, 1930) we find (m1, 241) the 
ballad “The Treachery of the Spaniards at Porto Rico,’ 1686, 
with the lines “They fired at us (like mad) their great Shotts;/ 
With louder Huzza’s we answered again.’’ There are several 
ballads on the coronation of William and Mary in 1689 showing 
that Ausza was the common shout of joy of the London populace. 
A street poet describes the celebration: “The Conduits were 
flowing with Wine,/ and Bonfires in every Street,/ . . . Huzza’s 
made all the elements ring” Iv, 230. Cf. ibid. pp. 141, 231, 235, 
243, 264, 267, 323. Roxburgh Ballads, ed. Ebsworth, vim, 235 
(1897), last line of the ballad “The Rare-Show’ (1713): “Huzza! 
huzza! huzza!” Cf. also p. 236. D’Urfey, Wit and Mirth or Pills 
to Purge Melancholy (London, 1719), m1, 304: ““The bowl must 
be fill’d boys,/ In spight of the weather;/ Yea, yea, huzza let’s 
howl together.” In d’Urfey’s Songs Complete, Pleasant and 
Divertive (London, 1719), 1, 120: “Whilst Whigs raise their Joys,/ 
With a general Voice,/ And with Boo, huzza boo, huzza boo, 
huzza,/ The great Cannon go off at the Tower.” Journal of 
Rear-Admiral Bartholomew James (Navy Records Society, 1896), 
August 20, 1777, p. 40: “we unexpectedly found them [the 
Americans] drawn up three deep, with a resolution to attack 
us, and which must have proved fatal to the whele had not Mr. 
Moss suddenly attacked them with loud huzzas. Cf. also pp. 
155, 173, 339, 356, 378. As late as 1803 an official British Manual 
for the infantry referring to the shouts in connection with the 


% Tagebuch der Seereise von Stade nach Quebec in Amerika durch die sweyte 
Division Herzoglicher Braunschweigischer Hiilfsvélker. Von einem Offizier unter 
des Herrn Obersten Specht Regiment (Frankfurt-Leipzig, 1776), p. 7. 
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Feu-de-joie states: “The huzzas after each fire are generally 
omitted.’ 

The use of huzza in American English may be illustrated by 
the following examples: When the death of King Philip was 
announced to the colonial soldiers in 1676 “‘the whole army gave 
three loud huzzas.’”* A Diary of the Land Expedition against 
Crown Point in the Year 1711: “General Nicholson came into 
the camp at Stillwater, and was received with a triple huzza 
from the several regiments.’ In ‘Lovewell’s Fight,’ one of the 
most popular early American ballads, we find the line: ““With 
that our valiant English all gave a loud huzza.’’*’ The battle 
was fought May 8, 1725, and the ballad originated shortly 
afterwards. Song of Braddock’s Men (during the expedition 
against Fort Du Quesne, 1755): ““Huzzah! my valiant country- 
men—again I say huzzah!/ ’Tis nobly done, the day’s our own— 
huzzah, huzzah!’’* In a poem ascribed to Joseph Warren (1774), 
the hero of Bunker Hill, several stanzas have the refrain; 
“Huzza, huzza, huzza, huzza,/ For free America.’’** In Jonathan 
Mitchell Sewall’s ‘War and Washington,’ a song composed at 
the beginning of the Revolution, the last line of the first stanza 
reads: “‘Huzza, huzza, huzza, huzza, for War and Washington.’’*° 
In Hugh H. Brackenridge’s poem “The Battle of Bunker’s Hill’ 
(1775) we find the line: “The day is ours, huzza, the day is ours.’’*! 
A Tory ballad entitled ‘The Congress’ (1776) has in the last 
stanza ““Huzza! huzza! we thrice huzza!/ Return peace, har- 
mony and law.’ In an order of General Washington issued at 
Valley Forge, May 5, 1778, directions are given for the celebra- 
tion of the Alliance with France: “‘upon a signal given the whole 


* The Volunteer and Intelligent Soldier’s Companion Containing Instructions 


for Officers and Privates . . . for the Infantry of his Brittanic Majesty (Edinburgh, 


1803), p. 134. 

% The History of the Great Indian War of 1675 and 1676, commonly called 
Philip’s War. By Thomas Church. Ed. by S. G. Drake (Stratford, 1851), p. 125. 

% Published in a volume containing the Journals of Madam Knight and 
Rev. Mr. Buckingham from the Original Manuscripts Written in 1704 and 1710 
ed. by Theodore Dwight (New York, 1825), p. 112. 

7 Steadman-Hutchinson, A Library of American Literature (New York, 
1888), 11, 294. 88 Steadman-Hutchinson, ibid., 11, 476. 

*® Steadman-Hutchinson, ibid., 111, 257, cf. also 111, 99, 357, 388; rv, 198. 

© Steadman-Hutchinson, ibid., m1, 368. 

“ C.N. Tyler, The Literary History of the American Revolution (New York, 
1900), 1, 217. ® Tyler ibid., 11, 59; cf. 11, 268. 
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army will Huzza! long live the king of France!” This was to be 
followed by “‘Huzza! long live the friendly European powers! 
and then Huzza for the United States.’ Huzsa was the cry of 
the American soldiers during the invasion of Canada in 1775. 
In John Joseph Henry’s account of this campaign we read p. 72: 
“‘These circumstances gave occasion to a feeble huzza of Joy”; 
p. 87: ‘‘to these salutes [i.e. cannon shots] we gave them all we 
could, another and another huzza’’; p. 89: The parapet [of the 
walls of Quebec] were lined by hundreds of gaping citizens and 
soldiers . . . They gave us a huzza! We returned it and remained 
a considerable time huzzaing.”’** In A Narrative of Colonel Ethan 
Allen’s Captivity (Philadelphia, 1779) we read p. 4: “The gar- 
rison [of Fort Ticonderoga] being asleep... we gave three 
huzzas which greatly surprised them” (May 1775). 

In the official publication® in connection with the opening of 
hostilities at Lexington in 1775 the affidavits of the American 
witnesses state that the British troops shouted ‘huzza.’ Cf. Th. 
R. Willard’s testimony p. 6: “then the officers made an huzza 
and the private soldiers succeeded them”; John Robbins, p. 8: 
“there suddenly appeared a number of Kings troops. . . huz- 
zaing”; William Draper, p. 12: “in the mean time the regular 
troops made an huzza, and ran towards Captain Parker’s com- 
pany ... and immediately after the huzza was made, the com- 
manding officer . . . gave the command to ‘fire’ ’’; Thomas Fes- 
senden, p. 13: “the regulars kept huzzaing”’; Th. Gould, of his 
Majesty’s own regiment of foot, p. 18: “‘as our troops rushed on, 
shouting, huzzaing, previous to the firing.” 

In some of these statements husza seems to approach the 
meaning of attack. 

In contemporary newspaper accounts of public festivities, 


* Frank Moore, Diary of the American Revolution (New York, 1860), 1, 
49. Cf. also 1, 62, 64, 428. 

“ John Joseph Henry, An Accurate and Entertaining Account of the Hard- 
ships and Sufferings of that Band of Heroes who traversed the Wilderness in the 
Campaign against Quebec, 1775 (Lancaster, 1812.) 

“ 4 Narrative of the Excursion and Ravages of the King’s Troops Under the 
Command of General Gage, On the Nineteenth of April 1775, together with the De- 
position Taken by Order of Congress, To Support the Truth of it. Printed at Wor- 
cester by Order of the Provincial Congress, May, 1775. A reprint is found in the 
Magazine of History (Tarrytown, N. Y., 1931), vol. xxrv, no. 3. 
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as the numerous celebrations of the repeal of the Stamp Act 
(1765) or of the victories huzza is the regular shout of joy of the 
people. 

Husza and not hurrah remained the common shout, at least 
in print, far into the nineteenth century. In R. W. Neeser’s 
American Naval Songs and Ballads (New Haven, 1938) the 
songs covering the period from 1787 to 1811, mostly, if not all, 
of contemporary origin, have only husza (cf. pp. 59, 63, 67, 82), 
also the songs dealing with the war of 1912 and up to 1816. Cf. 
pp. 98, 101, 118, 122, 139, 147, 155, 176, 178, 182, 189, 196, 201, 
217, 225, 243, 267. Even during the Civil War we find an occa- 
sional huszsa, though hurrah is more common. W. G. Simms, 
War Poetry of the South (New York, 1866) p. 68: ‘‘Huzza! she 
[Maryland] spurns the Northern scum.” In J. Henry Hayward’s 
Poetical Pen-Pictures of the War. Selected from our Union Poets 
(2nd ed., New York, 1864), we find one example p. 131: “Huzza 
for the empty sleeve.” 

Many other examples might be given showing that huzza 
in America was more common than Aurrah during the first 
quarter or third of the nineteenth century. Charles T. Brooks 
in his translation of Faust I (Boston, 1856) renders Goethe’s 
“Juchhe! Juchhe!”’ in|. 954 with “Huzza! Huzza!’’ As late as 1881, 
A Naval Encyclopedia published in Philadelphia by L. R. Ham- 
ersley explains ‘cheer’ as “to salutea person or ship by huzzaing.”’ 

It is not possible to determine how far the printed husza rep- 
resents a spoken hurrah, it must have done so in many cases 
before and during the Revolution, but considering the American 
tendency of pronouncing a word in accordance with its spelling, 
its dictionary form, we may safely assume that the sibilant was 
heard a longer time in America by the side of hurrah than in 
England, though the NED gives a number of Auszas from Eng- 
lish writers of the nineteenth century. 

G. P. Krapp* cites a pertinent passage from Carlton’s (nom 
de plume of B. R. Hall) The New Purchase: ‘““My soul becomes 
indignant, when I find printed, instead of that spirit-stirring, 
frank-hearted ‘Hurraw!’ that pitiful, sneaking, soulless, civil- 
ized ‘Hussa.’ Dare any man say that sounds like the thing? No 


“ The English Language in America (New York, 1925), p. 48. 
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more than it looks like it. Freemen let nice, pretty, mincing 
lady-like dandies huzza!*’ 

One may infer from Carlton’s indignation that the sibilant 
pronunciation of printed hussa had probably not entirely disap- 
peared by his time being still supported by the spelling. 

In French according to Hatzfeld-Darmesteter’s Dictionnaire 
Général there are two similar shouts, one hourra derived from 
the English, another houra borrowed from the Russian urd, 
though the two are often confused and spelled alike. The former 
is explained as “‘cri que poussent les marines anglais en l"honneur 
d’un chef, d’un grand personage qui descend 4 bord,” the latter 
as “cri de guerre de soldats russes” with the derived meaning 
of “‘Alerte causée par une attaque de troupes legéres.”” The de- 
rived meaning may well be of Russian origin, but houra was 
the war cry of Napoleon’s troops during the invasion of Russia 
in 1812, among them a large number of Germans most of whom, 
as we have seen, were at that time familiar with the shout 
hurrah. In Kriegserinnerungen des Obersten Franz Morgenstern. 
Der Marsch nach Russland 1812** we read: “Ein herzhaftes, 
vollténendes Hurra begleitete ihn an der ganzen Kolonne 
hinauf.” General Murat is reviewing the troops before the 
battle; ibid. m1, 67: “Das Hurrah auf unserer ganzen Linie, 
gewohnlich nur der wenig bedeutende Nachhall des von den 
Fiihrern gegebenen Impulses, hatte diesmal einen tiefen Sinn’’; 
ibid., 111, 73: ““Mit donnerndem Hurrah iiberschritt die Brigade, 
das 2. Regiment voran, die Lisiére des Waldes.”” The French 
hourra during the invasion of Russia was most probably taken 
from the German, not from the Russian urd. It never became 
the established war cry of French soldiers.*® 

The NED under hurrah 2. states: “representing French 
houra, Russian urdé: The shout of attack of the Cossacks, whence 
by extension an attack.”’ The examples for this extended use 
begin with the Napoleonic period and all seem to deal with 
Russian conditions. This use of Aurrah is not recorded in Ger- 

‘7 In the original edition (New York, 1843, 1, 49) we find after ‘dandies’ 
“huzzay by note—do you ever cry out Hurraw! ex tempore.” 

“8 In Quellen und Forschungen sur Braunschkweigischen Geschichte (Wolfen- 
biittel, 1912), m1, 63. 

* Cf. Dictionaire Militaire (Paris-Nancy, 1897) p. 1571: Hourra “‘c’est le 
cri de guerre que doivent pousser les soldats de nationalité allemande ou russe, 
quand ils se lancent a l’assaut d’une position. En France, dans une situation 
analogue, le cri est celui de ‘En avant!’ ” 
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man dictionaries, but Paul Horn in Die deutsche Soldatensprache 
(Giessen, 1899), p. 115, cites a pertinent passage from Mindler, 
Erinnerungen an meine Feldsiige, 1809-1815 (Niirnberg, 1854): 
“Es kam ein Pulk Kosaken die Anhéhe herunter und machten 
ein Hurrah auf unsere Kavallerie; allein diese warf die Kosaken 
tapfer zuriick.”’ Littré, without differentiating the spelling, also 
recognizes two meanings of hourra, the Russian or the Cossacks’ 
cry with the derived meaning “‘attaque imprévue que font les 
Cosaques, et, en général, des troupes legéres en poussant des 
cris,” and the English sailor’s shout. Under 3e Littré gives two 
extensions of meaning “cris d’acclamation” and in the opposite 
direction “imprécations, malédictions,” “un hourra général 
s’éleva contre lui.”” One might be tempted to connect the latter 
meaning with the Russian-French hourra “attack,” but in 
Swedish according to the Dictionary of the Swedish Academy 
the verb hurra may also be used in a contrary sense to express 
“scorn, discontent or a threat,” though this meaning is not given 
for the interjection or the noun. In English the Russian-French 
use of hurrah “attack” has never become naturalized. In French 
this sense seems to have become well established in the military 
language. Cf. Dictionnaire Militaire (Paris-Nancy, 1897), p. 
1571. 

As to the etymology, Littré derives hourra “du slave hu-raj, 
au paradis, d’aprés l’idée que tout homme qui meurt en combat- 
tant vaillamment va en paradis.” As not even an attempt is 
made to give evidence for this etymology, we must number it 
among the many guesses that have characterized the etymolo- 
gizing of this word. 

Hurra is also found in Netherlandish usually in the form 
hoera. Considering the close relations, friendly and hostile, that 
have existed between the English and the Dutch for centuries, 
one should expect the English sailors’ shout to have passed into 
Dutch as it passed into German and the Scandinavian languages. 
But the Woordenboek der Nederlandsche Taal states distinctly 
that hoera was not used in Dutch waters before the nineteenth 
century, yes, that the interjection was probably first used in the 
battle of Waterloo (1815) and that through this battle it came 
into general use.®° “Our soldiers took it over from the Prussians.” 


5° H. C. Wyld, The Universal Dictionary of the English Language (1932) 
turns the facts around in stating: “hurrah prob. fr. Du. hoera or German hurra 
replacing the older huzza, cf. MHG hurr, imitative.” 
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Considerably older than hoera in Dutch is hoesee used as a cry 
of joy and acclamation. The oldest example given in the 
Woordenboek is from 1748. In W. Sewel’s Groot Woordenboek 
der Nederduytsche en Engelske Taalen (Amsterdam, 1735) we find 
in the English-Dutch part under Husza the explanation “een 
Vreugdegalm des volks (in England),” but no corresponding 
Dutch form hoezee. Sewel evidently did not know hoezee as a 
Dutch word. It must have come in shortly afterwards. In the 
English-Dutch dictionary of Samuel H. Wilcocke (London, 
1798), which is based upon Sewel’s Woordenboek of 1735, English 
huzza is rendered “hoezee, vreugdegalm.” As according to the 
Woordenboek der Nederlandsche Taal we also find the spelling 
husa, husza, there can be no doubt that hoezee is taken over from 
the English huzza pronounced hussay. The Woordenboek con- 
siders this a reasonable assumption but we may go further and 
call it a fact. Franck’s Etymologisch Woordenboek* (s’Graven- 
hage, 1912) says under hoezee “probably from English huzza, 
huzzay” but mistakenly refers to High German /hussah, and 
fifteenth-century Middle German hossa. J. Vercouillie, Beknoopt 
Etymologisch Woordenboek der Nederlandsche Taal (s’Graven- 
hage-Gent, 1925) identifies Dutch hoezee with English huzza(h) 
but wrongly derives both from High German hussa. The 
W oordenboek der Nederlandsche Taal also mentions an etymology 
which has been put forward by several Dutch authorities con- 
necting hoezee with a definite historical event. It was in Spanish 
times during a naval engagement on the Zuyderzee that the 
people on the dykes were said to have called out to the fighters 
“hou zee,” i.e., hold to the sea, keep away from land. This was 
said to have been later corrupted to hoezee and to have become 
the popular cry of joy. Needless to say that the Woordenboek 
does not accept this etymology. In De Navorscher, the Dutch 
periodical published at Amsterdam corresponding to the English 
Notes and Queries, we find (111, 182 f., 1853) other explanations 
some of which have found their way into Notes and Queries. 
One of them connects the cry with the Hebrew “hosanna” used 
in singing psalms in church. In Taalkundig Magaszijn (Rotter- 
dam, 1840), m1, 439 ff., there is an article discussing some of 
these impossible derivations. 

In the Middelnederlandsche Woordenboek of Verwijs and Ver- 
dam we find the imperative hurre used only in the phrase “toe 
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hurre (horre) voere” or “nu toe horre (hurre) voere.” Horre 
(hurre) is explained as the imperative of hurren to hasten, voere 
as the imperative of voeren with the intransitive meaning “‘to go, 
to move.” The whole phrase then means “come on! quickly!” 
or “hurry up.” H. Kern in De Taalgids, vii (1866), 290 ff., sees 
in this Middlenetherlandish ‘‘nu toe, hurre voere’’ the origin of 
the modern hurra. But according to Verwijs and Verdam the 
phrase occurs only in the Rijmkroniek of Melis Stoke at the end 
of the thirteenth century, it is never found with final -a. It is 
not an exclamation of joy, but a command to hurry. Horre in 
certain parts of the Netherlands is a cry to set on dogs. (De 
Taal- en Letterbode, Haarlem, 1870, 1, 122.) Neither Aoera nor 
hoezee is of Dutch origin. They are interjections that have 
come into Dutch from other languages, the latter directly from 
the English during the eighteenth century, the former indirectly 
via German during the nineteenth century. 

According to the Ordbok diver Svenska Sprdaket edited by the 
Swedish Academy, the interjection and the noun Aurra as a 
shout of joy and acclamation seem to have come into Swedish 
from the language of English sailors. The Ordbok suggests con- 
nection with the Swedish verb hurra to hasten, but as the Swed- 
ish interjection and noun do not express speed, but joy, there 
can be no connection with hurra meaning to hasten. It is clearly 
the English hurrah taken over by Swedish sailors. Sahlstedt’s 
Svensk Ordbok (Stockholm, 1773) has “ropa hurra! clamare 
hurra! nautarum est.” The Dictionary of the Swedish Academy 
also suggests that the later military use of hurra was due to the 
influence during the Napoleonic wars of the Russian battle cry 
urd. We have pointed out above that hurra was used by English, 
American, and German soldiers long before the Napoleonic wars. 
As Swedish sailors used hurra before the Napoleonic period, it is 
far more natural to assume that Swedish soldiers took over the 
shout from their comrades in the navy than from Russian ene- 
mies. Moreover, there is evidence that hurra was used by Swed- 
ish soldiers before the Napoleonic wars. “I évrigt sade konungen 
sig igenkinna finska soldatens urgamla trohet; och soldaten 
hurrade.” Ekman, Dagbok, 34 (1788)." Whether these “Finnish” 
Soldiers were racially Finns or Finnish Swedes does not matter. 


© T owe this reference to the kindness of Dr. Otto Hoppe formerly connected 
with the editorship of the Dictionary of the Swedish Academy. 
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The passage shows that hurra as shout of acclamation was used 
in the army of the king of Sweden before the Napoleonic wars. 
The poet Bellman in his Fredmans Epistlar has several passages 
where hurra is used in a military connection. No. 38 describes 
the military burial of Corporal Boman. In the last stanza the 
soldiers are lined up at the grave and are ordered to fire a volley 
in honor of the departed one. The last two lines are: ‘‘Hurra, 
kamrater!/ Tack fér god vakt.” “Tack for god vakt” is a mili- 
tary expression used when changing guard, hurra can only be a 
military shout in keeping with the military atmosphere of the 
last stanza (Carl Michael Bellmans Skrifter, ed. Bellmannssills- 
kapet, Stockholm, 1921, p. cxlii). In Fredmans Epistel no. 18 
we find some German in the Swedish text. “Heer Jergen Puckel, 
frater,/ Hast du nun praf ducater?/ Wir Preusische Soldater, 
Hurra Kammerater!”” We have here former Prussian soldiers 
carousing in a tavern in Stockholm. One might be tempted to 
call this an early use of hurra by German soldiers, but the back- 
ground of the poem is thoroughly Swedish. The former Prussian 
soldiers use hurra because it is a common Swedish shout used 
also by Swedish soldiers. Even if there were no passages in Bell- 
man where hurra is used in a military connection, we should 
have to infer from the very frequent use of this shout in his 
poetry that hurra was very common in eighteenth-century 
Sweden and therefore must also have been used in the army. 
For Sweden, too, the Russian origin of the military use of hurra 
must be rejected. 

In Danish we have much the same situation. According to the 
Ordbog over det Danske Sprog, hurra is found for the first time in 
1727 asa sailor’s shout. It was originally used only by sailors and 
soldiers. It is a cry expressing joy, enthusiasm, and homage. The 
Ordbog connects it with MHG hurra which has been shown to be 
non-existent as a cry of joy or as battle cry. It was commonly 
used in the eighteenth century, and if hurrah was the greeting 
of ships on the lower Elbe, as Ernestine Voss relates, it may well 
have come from Denmark. There can be no doubt that Danish 
hurra is of English origin. 

It remains to determine the relation of English huszza to Ger- 
man hussa. English lexicographers, Skeat, NED, Weekley, and 
others have assumed a relation between the two, but they have 
rarely expressed themselves in definite terms. German hussah, 
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like German hurrah, has a twofold origin. In German transla- 
tions from the English and in original documents of the eight- 
eenth century we find Aussah occasionally as a shout of joy. 
As the English spelling Auzza is sometimes found, the English 
origin of this use cannot be doubted. Swift’s Kunst in der Poesie 
su kriechen (Leipzig, 1737), p. 14, note: ‘Wenn der Lord Maire 
seinen Einzug halt, so hingt sich der gemeine Pébel in grosser 
Menge an seine Kutsche und stimmt ein Huzza mit gresslichem 
Geschrei an.’’ Zuschauer (Frau Gottsched’s translation, Leipzig, 
1749), vim, 255, no. 616: “Als ich aus meinen sieben Sinnen 
gehussaet war, when I had been huzza’d out of my seven senses.” 
Schleswigsche Literaturbriefe, 1766 (Neudruck, p. 78) “da der 
Autor-Pébel seine Manes mit einem lauten Hussah begleitete” 
(the Schleswigsche Literaturbriefe are full of Anglicisms); Field- 
ing, Geschichte des Thomas Jones (Hamburg-Leipzig, 1771), m1, 
162: “Er ging . . . hinter der Sanfte her, in der seine Dame sass, 
indess ihn ein lautes Huzza von allen wartenden Sinftentrigern 
begleitete”’; Das Leben und die Meynungen des Herrn Tristram 
Shanty (2nd ed. Berlin, 1771), Part v, Chap. 41, p. 99: “‘es soll 
das Buch in zwélf Monaten nicht wieder aufgethan werden.— 
Huzza!’’ Géckingk, Episteln. An Exeter 1772, 1. 175 f. (D.N L. 
p. 154): “Wenn nicht bey dem Glanz von hundert Kerzen/... 
Und dem Sprudeln von Champagner-Wein,/ Und dem Hussa! 
in erschroknen Liiften,/ Dreyssig Stimmen durch einander 
schrein.”” Musaeus, Physiognomische Reisen (Altenburg, 1778), 
m1, 133: “fehlt wenig, dass ich dem Unbekannten ein physiog- 
nomisches Huzza zugerufen, wie die englischen Schiffer pflegen, 
wenn sie sich auf einer Seereise begegnen.” H. P. Sturz, Schriften 
(Leipzig, 1779), 1, 242: “Freilich war ihm nun nichts mehr als 
ein leeres Huzzageschrei, das aus Sklavenhilsen erschallt.” 
Wieland, Oberon, 1781, Canto v, st. 46: “Ein lautes Hussa 
schallt bachantisch durch den Saal.” Frequently husza was 
rendered by German expressions. Zuschauer 1, 202 (Leipzig, 
1749) no. 42, Huzzas “Freudengeschrey”; Grandison (Leipzig, 
1755), v1, 505, “Huzza, girls ‘Heysa Midchens.’’”’ Brockes trans- 
lates “loud huzzas” in Pope’s Essay on Man tv, 246 with ‘Vivat!’ 
(Hamburg, 1740), p. iii. 

But there is a German hussah used to express speed, pursuit, 
or to frighten away men and animals, meanings not connected 
with the English huszza. It may be of various but related origin. 
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Huss! is a common shout used in many dialects to frighten 
away animals but it is also used to urge on dogs. The Rheinische 
Worterbuch records huss as “‘Scheuchruf,” as ““Hetzruf” for dogs 
and as “Lockruf” for pigs. Frischbier, Preussisches Wb. gives 
Huss! as ‘‘Hetzruf” for dogs. H. Tschinkel, Grammatik der 
Gottscheer Mundart (Halle 1908) says p. 161: “‘mit hus hetzt 
man die Hunde, davon hussen hetzen.” Hussen and huss in this 
sense are also Bavarian, cf. Schmeller, Bayr. Wbd., 1, 1183 and 
DWb s.v. huss and hussen.™ The interjection occurs in Oswald 
von Wolkenstein (14th-15th cent.) x, 1 1. 1f. “Ha, huss .. . so 
hetzen wir...zt huss,...sy muessen alle fliehen.”” Dom- 
browski, Allgemeine Ensyklopddie der gesamten Forst- und Jagd- 
wissenschaft cites from an older hunter’s manual: ‘‘Um die Sauen 
zu reizen, rief man ihnen das Wort Huss-Sau und augenblicklich 
rannten sie.”” Hu was sometimes used instead of huss as in the 
passage from Oswald von Wolkenstein. Fischer’s Schwabisches 
Wb. records hu as “‘Scheuchruf.” Fleming’s Der vollkommene 
Teutsche Jiger, Part 1 (Leipzig, 1724), p. 238a gives the verse: 
“Wenn das Schwein das Hu-Sau hért,/Alsbald der Stimme 
nachfahrt.” In Opel und Cohn, Der Dreissigjihrige Krieg (Halle, 
1862) p. 279, we find the line: “Da héret man: Juch, Schwein! 
hu Sau! hu Saulein! schrein.” 

Another cry of exhortation and incitement was sa, more com- 
monly sa sa, also used to set on dogs. It occurs in MHG in the 
form za. Gottfried, Tristan |. 3012, “thie mite begunde er iiberlait/ 
den hunden ruofen Za za z4!”’ The interjection was also used as 
battle cry in MHG. Lexer connects it with the French ga. The 
DWb and Sanders record sa sa as cry of incitement for the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Biirger uses it in Lenore: 
“Sasa! Gesindel! hier! komm hier!” It could be combined with 
hu as in Maler Miiller’s Das Nusskernen (Werke, Heidelberg, 
1825, 1, 310): “dass er liiftig springen soll. Husa! Husa! Lustig, 
lustig!’ In the passage from Maler Miiller’s Faust’s Leben given 
at the beginning we have “hu sa sa. Hinten drein, ihr braven 
Camaraden.” From this we get Hussa and Hussassa as an ex- 
clamation of pursuit. It is also possible to take Aussa as an ex- 


% Cf. also Wd. der Luxenburgischen Ma., Luxemburg, 1906, Schépf, Tiro- 
lisches Idiotikon, Innsbruck, 1866, Schiller-Liibben, Mittelnd. Wb., E. Roedder, 
Volkssprache des Badischen Frankenlands (New York, 1936), p. 1422. Unger- 
Khull, Steirischer Wortschatz, Graz, 1903. 
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tension of huss/ or as formed directly from the verb hussen with 
exclamatory a, as hurra may have been formed from hurren. At 
any rate this hussa has nothing to do with the English huszza, 
Cf. Chr. F. Weisse’s comic opera Die Jagd (1770), Act 1, sc. i. 
Téffel beats the bushes “mit dem gewdéhnlichen Geschrei: 
Halala, hussah, halala hussa.” Hussa is to scare away the game. 
Act 1, sc. ii: “Der Jager Schwarm stiirzt hinter her... Piff, 
puff, paff geht sein Gewehr,/ Und dazu geht sein Mund;/ 
Hussah, hussah, hussah!” Biirger’s Der wilde Jager (completed 
1778) st.3: ‘“Mit Horrido! und Hussasa!”’ In Deutsches Museum 
(1786), 11, 527 ff., we have a poem dealing with a similar subject 
as Der wilde Jager: ‘‘Die Peitsche knallt,/ Die Hérner schmet- 
tern, die Réhre donnern,/ Die Hunde bellen zusammen;/ 
Hussa! schreit der Fiirst.’’ The last line is repeated on p. 528 
followed by “Hussah! Hussah! zur Héll hinab.” A. F. E. Lang- 
bein, Die schine Jagerin (1791), a mixture of prose and poetry: 
“da erholte sich der Edelmann von seiner Bestiirzung und briillte: 
Hussah! Hier schnaubte die Kuppel gestreckt, dass ihr Bauch/ 
Das jiingste der Griischen zerknickte.’’ Hussah is used here to 
set on the dogs (Sdmiliche Schriften, Stuttgart, 1836, v1, 49). In 
another story the master calls out to his dogs: ‘‘Halloh, Sultan! 
Philax! Hurrah! huss!’ where huss is the cry of setting on the 
dogs, hurrah the cry to hurry. 

As cry of pursuit hussa may pass into a cry of joy, especially 
when used by the hunter, but even then /ussa retains the idea of 
motion which the English huzsza does not have. Hussa and Hus- 
sasa do not seem to belong to the technical vocabulary of hunt- 
ers, they are not found in old collections of hunters’ terms nor 
does Dombrowski’s Ensyklopddie recognize them, but they are 
based on old popular shouts. There is no record of them before 
the middle of the eighteenth century, so far as can be seen, but 
hu, huss and sa sa are old exclamations. 

We come now to the origin of English hussa. The NED ex- 
plains Ausza interj. and sb. as “apparently a mere exclamation, 
the first syllable being a preparation for, and a means of securing 
simultaneous utterance of the final 4.” As it is a sailor’s cry, the 
NED concludes: “it may therefore be the same as heisaul hissal 
originally hauling or hoisting cries.”’ This is doubtless the origin 
of the exclamation. Hu has replaced the first syllable in heisau, 
hissa, the exclamatory final a (aw) has been retained, the con- 
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necting sound is a sibilant just as in the older cries. Among Scot- 
tish sailors of the sixteenth century the cry hou, hou was used. 
In the Complaynt of Scotland™ (1549), in a celebrated nautical 
passage, we read: “than ane of the marynalis ansuert of that 
samyn sound. hou. hou. pulpela pulpela. boulena boulena. darta 
darta.” A few lines before in Murray’s edition we have: “than 
quhen the ankyr vas halit up abufe the vattir, ane marynel 
cryit, and al the laif follouit in that sam tune, caupon, caupona, 
caupon, caupona, caupun hola, caupon hola. caupun holt, 
caupon holt. sarrabossa, sarrabossa. than thai maid fast the 
schank of the ankyr.” As the dialect is Scotch we must read the 
cry hou, hou as hoo, hoo. Alan Moore explains it ‘‘as presumably 
equivalent with ‘yohoe,’” an exclamation of sailors, when haul- 
ing a rope, turning a capstan or heaving an anchor up, used like 
yo-heave-ho. (NED s.v. yohoe). Hu was also the cry of Spanish 
sailors. Cf. Cervantes, Don Quichote, Part m, chap. 63, when 
Don Quichote boarded the galley: “‘toda la chusma le saludé, 
como es usanza, cuando una persona principal entra en la gallia, 
diciendo: hu, hu, hu, tres veces.” There seem to be no other 
Spanish examples of this ceremony; cf. F. R. Marin, Edicién 
Critica (Madrid, 1917), p. 275. In H. E. Watts’ English transla- 
tion (London, 1888), v, 298, we find the note: “‘This cry of the 
Spanish sailors equivalent to our cheers, is not mentioned by 
any writer previous to Cervantes.”’ M. Leon Renard, in his L’ Art 
naval (Paris, 1866) speaks of persons of distinction being re- 
ceived on board the galleys at Marseilles in 1662 by the rowers 
crying out “‘ ‘Hou! Hou! Hou!’ as if they had been bears and 
not men.” The reference to Renard is also given in Marin’s 
Edicién Critica. Hu, like Scottish hou in the Complaynt, is doubt- 
less a cry used originally in hauling a rope representing the heavy 
breathing caused by the physical effort. French sailors also use 
the cry ‘hou,’ cf. Pierre Loti, Pécheur d’Islande (107th ed. Paris, 

58 Complaynt of Scotland (1549) ed. by J. Leyden, Edinburgh, 1808, and by 
J. A. H. Murray, Early English Text Society, 1872, p. 40. There is a French 
translation of the nautical passage with comments by A. Jal in his Archéologie 
Navale (Paris, 1840), 1 530 ff. Alan Moore in the Naval Miscellany u1, 67 ff. (Navy 
Records Society 1912) discusses the sea terms in the Complaynt. Parts of the 
passage are quoted by Karl Biicher, Arbeit und Rhythmus (Leipzig, 1909), p. 215 
as shanties. Alan Moore calls one of the passages ‘a true hauling shanty, per- 
haps the earliest known.” Cf. W. B. Meloney, The Shanty Man Sings (New York, 
1926), p. 3; W. B. Whall, Sea Songs and Shanties (Glasgow, 1927), p. x. 
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1892), p. 105: “On jouait un de ces grands drames oi les matelots, 
s’exaspérant contre le traitre, l’accueillent avec un hou! qu’ils 
poussent tous ensemble et qui fait un bruit profond comme le 
vent d’ouest.” The word also occurs on p. 45: “Pour exprimer 
mieux la précipitation des appareillages, il jetait de temps en 
temps au milieu de ses phrases un certain petit hou! prolongé, 
trés dréle—qui est un cri de matelot donnant une idée de vitesse 
et ressemblant au son flité du vent.” In both passages the cry 
hou suggests to Loti the whistling of the wind, in origin it may 
be different from the Spanish and Scottish cry. Its age, however, 
is not known. 

In The Pilgrim’s Sea-Voyage, a nautical poem of the four- 
teenth century, (ed. F. J. Furnivall, Early English Text Society 
1867), the second stanza reads: 

Anone the mastyr commaundeth fast 

To hys shyp-men in alle hast, 

To dresse hem sone about the mast 

Theyr takelyng to make. 

With ‘howe! hissa!’ then they cry, 

‘What, howe, mate! thow stondyst to ny, 

Thy felow may nat hale the by;’ 

Thus they begyn to crake. 

Howe!® hissa! is clearly the hoisting cry. The pronunciation of 
howe in fourteenth-century English must have sounded much 
like hoo. Howe hissa may be called a ‘Vorstufe’ of huzza. In the 
quotations from the Complaynt there are a number of words 
ending in -a, others found in the nautical passage are veyra, 
vorsa, arriva. Some of these words have never been satisfactorily 
explained. Murray and others see in some of the a’s the abbrevi- 
ation of all, but whether we explain veyra, the imperative of mod- 
ern veer, as veer a’, i.e. “veer all,” or whether the a is merely 
exclamatory, the effect remains the same. The words in a are 
shouted words and the final a gives them carrying power as we 
have seen to be the case in the German hurra from hurren. 

If our explanation of hu is correct, it represents “the process 


“R. Carstensen, Die Interjektionen im Romanischen (Tiibingen, 1936), 
p. 3, note 13. 

% Howe might possibly correspond to the sailor’s cry ‘ho’ as in ‘heave ho.’ 
In the same poem howe is also used as second syllable of the hauling cry. L. 19 
Y how! taylia! the remenaunt cryen,/ and pulle with all theyr myght. L. 33 
Y howe! trussa! hale in the brayles (i.e. small ropes). 
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of ‘singing out’ or ‘yo-ho’ing’ on a rope, an aid to labor still in 
use at sea and along shore.’ But as it is of essential importance 
in hauling a rope that all men exert their greatest effort at the 
same moment, a monosyllable as hauling cry is usually inade- 
quate. That is what the VED evidently means when it says that 
the first syllable in husza is a preparation for, and a means of 
securing simultaneous utterance of the final a. But simultaneous 
utterance in this case means simultaneous highest effort. The 
first syllable warns the men to get ready for the pull. The con- 
necting sound, as the NED suggests, may be due to Heisau or 
hissa, old hoisting cries, or to the verb to heeze, to hoist. Most 
probably it is a contraction of howe (hoo) hissa or heisau. Final 
a is a common ending of exclamations, in fact, it is a natural 
development at the end of every shouted word. Heisau is also 
found in The Complaynt of Scotland. ““The marynals began to 
heis up the sail cryend, heisau, heisau.” 

This explanation receives unexpected support from the use 
of houra among French sailors. Willaumez, Dictionnaire de Ma- 
rine (Nouvelle ed., Paris, 1825) states under houra: “Mot que 
les matelots répétent quelquefois 4 haute voix, en halant en- 
semble par saccade, sur un cordage quelquonque.”’ Littré gives 
as nautical use of hourra: “Cri pour agir ensemble lorsque 
plusieurs marins font force sur un cordage.” Hatzfeld-Darme- 
steter: “Cri que les matelots poussent en cadence, en halant 
ensemble sur un cordage.”’ How old this usage is in French, the 
dictionaries do not state. But French sailors use houra in exactly 
the same manner in which its phonetic precursor huzza (doubt- 
less also hurrah) must have been used originally by English 
sailors, even though the NED does not record huszsa or hurrah 
as being actually used as hoisting cries. The work songs of sail- 
ors, the so-called shanties, sometimes have in their refrains Aur- 
rah to indicate the moment when all have to pull together, but 
many other words may be used for that purpose.*’ The extant 
shanties are rarely older than the nineteenth century. 


% J. C. Colcord, Songs of American Sailormen, N. Y. 1938, p. 27, where the 
cries in The Complaynt of Scotland are explained in this way. 

57 Cf. C. Fox Smith, A Book of Shanties (London, 1927), p. 77. W. B. Whall, 
Sea Songs and Shanties (6th ed. Glasgow, 1927) pp. 26, 87, 99, 125, 145. Whall 
p. 115 quotes a French shanty with an English refrain: “C’est le capitain du 
‘Mexico’,/ Hurrah, my boys, hurrah!/ Qui donne a boire a ses matelots/ A 
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Willaumez (Joc. cit. p. 343) cites the French shout “Hissa, O, 
Ha, Hisse” and explains it as “chant de l’homme qui donne la 
voix pour réunir les efforts de plusieurs autre sur un méme 
cordage afin de produire un plus grand effet. Ce chant ou cri n’a 
plus guére lieu que dans quelques ports.”’ Hissa is the imperative 
of hisser to hoist a sail with the exclamatory -a. Hissa in this 
sense is also found in the older English, cf. NED. It is used for 
the same purpose as heisau and as huszza (and hurrah) must 
have been used originally. In the French usage given by Willau- 
mez it is the shout of the leader uniting the efforts of the men 
on one pull, in English usage fuzza was doubtless the shout 
uttered by all the men in unison. 

The hoisting cry huszza with its later modification hurrah 
became the general shout of joy and acclamation of British 
sailors and later the national shout of England. 

Let us briefly summarize our results. Huzza is a hoisting 
cry that originated among English sailors, probably from hou- 
hissa! or howe-heisau! It is in no way influenced by the Ger- 
man hussah, in fact, has no connection with it whatsoever. 
Through rhotacism, hussa passed into hurrah in the seven- 
teenth century. The two forms existed side by side for a long 
time. Hurrah became the prevailing form though the spelling 
huzza continued far into the nineteenth century. Towards the 
end of the eighteenth century and during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the printed Ausza was frequently sounded hurrah but it 
is not possible to state how general that was nor do we know 
when this divergence of spelling and pronunciation began. It 
may have manifested itself early in the eighteenth century or 
even during the seventeenth century, but the Dutch hoezee 
taken over around the middle of the eighteenth century shows 
that the sibilant pronunciation at that time was still the prevail- 
ing one. Doubtless what sounded like Ausza to some seemed to 
others to sound hurrah. English hurrah is an indigenous develop- 
ment and all the statements in the dictionaries of its having 





grands coups d’ anspect sur le dos,/ Hurrah, my boys, hurrah!” Biicher, Arbeit 
und Rhythmus (Leipzig, 1909), p. 217 quotes a German sailors’ work song: “Als 
ich an einem Sommertag/ Hurra, meine Boys, hurra!/ Im griinen Wald im 
Schatten lag/ Hurra, meine Boys, hurra!”’ On p. 218 he gives a shanty of Heligo- 
land sailors for hoisting an anchor: “heav em up, huro, jolley!/ Hol em up, huro, 
jolley!/ heav em up met dem huro, jolley!/ Up met em huro, jolley!” 
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been taken over from the German are wrong. English hurrah was 
adopted by the Scandinavian and German sailors during the 
eighteenth century, they must have heard Aurrah, but not by 
the Dutch sailors who had taken over huszza as hoezee. Hoera 
came into Dutch during the nineteenth century via German. 
It also became the shout of Swedish and German soldiers long 
before the Napoleonic wars. It has no connection with urd, the 
shout of the Cossacks with the exception of the French houra 
in the sense of an attack by light troops. This use is found a few 
times in English, but did not become naturalized. For German 
it has been recorded so far in only one place. 

In German hurrah is not found before the eighteenth century. 
The solitary MHG hurra in the pseudo-Neidhart poem has an 
entirely different meaning from the modern hurrah. As the pre- 
cursor and origin of modern hurrah it is a philological fiction 
that has unfortunately invaded all the great Germanic diction- 
aries of modern times. Equally fictitious is hurrah as a mediaeval 
“Hetz- und Jagdruf.”” German hurrah appears for the first time 
in Biirger’s ‘Lenore’ (1773) where it expresses speed, not joy. 
It is connected with hurren, to hasten. Biirger and the Gét- 
tingen poets introduced this shout into German literature. It 
passed into a shout of joy and so became identified with the 
English hurrah, but German hurrah never lost entirely its con- 
nection with hurren. 

German hussa has also a double origin. When used as a shout 
of joy as occasionally in the eighteenth century it is merely the 
English hussa taken over. But it may also be used as a cry of 
pursuit. In the latter sense it is of German origin. It is derived 
from hussen to scare away with exclamatory -a or from the inter- 
jection huss or hu with the interjection of incitement sa or sa 
sa added. 

The origin of English husse and hurrah as given accounts for 
two peculiarities of modern Aussa and hurrah. They do not ex- 
press speed. Hurrah has no connection with “to hurry”’ whatso- 
ever. In hauling a rope attached to a sail or the anchor speed 
was not a consideration, it was strength. The German hurrah 
with its twofold origin may also express speed, for one of its 
derivations is from hurren. The Swedish hurra does not express 
speed, though there is a Swedish verb hurra to move quickly, 
for it is directly derived from the English. The second peculiarity 
is that English hurrah and hussa are always accented on the 
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second syllable where the hauling cry demands the accent. In 
Webster’s International (ed. 1901), the noun huzza is given with 
the accent on the first syllable but that must be due to an error 
or a misprint, for the latest edition of the International has the 
accent of the noun on the last syllable. The NED and other 
dictionaries all have the accent on the last syllable for noun and 
interjection. In German, on the other hand, Aurrah may have 
the accent on the first or on the second syllable, for when derived 
from hurren the interjection would naturally be accented on the 
first syllable. In Dutch according to the Woordenboek der Neder- 
landsche Taal the accent of hoera may be on the first or the 
second syllable, though to-day it is only on the second syllable, 
but Dutch hoera is derived from the German. Hoesee from the 
English hussay is accented only on the second syllable. In Swed- 
ish we may have the accent on either syllable. The first example 
of shifting given in the Dictionary of the Swedish Academy is from 
one of Bellman’s poems where it may be due to metrical con- 
siderations. But the accent may also have been influenced by 
the Swedish verb hurra to hasten even though the Swedish 
interjection does not express haste.** 

One problem remains. If hurrah as cry of joy and as military 
shout is of English origin, how can we account for the fact that 
Hessian and Brunswick troops at the beginning of the American 
War of Revolution, the Brunswick troops even before they set 
foot on American soil, made use of the shout? It is quite un- 
likely that hurrah as used along the lower Elbe penetrated to 
Hesse and Brunswick even if it should have been used for some 
time before the period when Ernestine Voss speaks of it. It was 
too closely associated with ships and the water to appeal to 
the German “‘Binnenlinder.”” German soldiers must have heard 
and learned the cry when stationed in England and in British 
possessions and when fighting side by side with British troops 
on the Continent under British commanders-in-chief. I quote 
from C. T. Atkinson’s article® on ‘““German Regiments in British 


58 Mencken in his American Language (4th ed. New York, 1936, p. 360) 
states that in the American dialect of the Ozarks hurrah is accented on the first 
syllable, but as there are other words in that dialect that have changed the ac- 
cent from the last syllable to the penult, this is a mere local dialectical variation 
and does not militate against our general conclusion. 

5° The United Service Magazine (vol. tx, New Series 1918/20, London 
1920), p. 142. 
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Battles”: “Hessian Body Grenadiers and the Guard Grenadiers 
. . . had fought for England all through the Spanish Succession 
War, had shared in Marlborough’s famous march up the Rhine 
and in his victory over the Bavarians at the Schellenberg near 
Donauworth, and in the great triumph of Blenheim the Hessians 
gave splendid support to ‘Salamander’ Cutts and his red coats”; 
p. 140 “It was Hessians from Cassel who were shipped to Scot- 
land in 1746 to hold the line of the Forth when Cumberland 
marched north of Aberdeen on Inverness; Hessians who were 
hastened over in 1756 when all England had been thrown into a 
panic by the bad news from Minorca and the sudden realization 
of the defenceless state of the kingdom.” G. M. Trevelyan*® 
in his description of the battle of Schellenberg (July 2, 1704) 
makes the statement: “Those English who reached the trenches 
raised a hoarse hurrah.” I do not know whether Trevelyan here 
follows a contemporary source or whether he draws upon his 
imagination, at any rate, the passage shows that it was inevi- 
table for the Hessians and other German soldiers to become 
familiar with the English shout huzza or hurrah when fighting 
with the English against a common foe. Husza was used in the 
army of Marlborough as is to be expected. ““The 27th came the 
happy welcome news of our General . . . being deliver’d out of 
the Enemy Hand, at which the whole Army... gave three 
Hussa’s both Officers and Soldiers.” 

At the battle of Dettingen®* (1743) Hessian and Brunswick 
contingents together with other German allies fought by the 
side of the British under the command of King George II. 

During the Scottish Rebellion in 1746 some 5000 Hessians 
were requisitioned by the British Government. They landed at 
Leith in the beginning of February, 1746. According to John 
Marchant’s History of the Present Rebellion (London, 1746) p. 
338, they were cantoned in and about the city of Edinburgh 
before marching north. A few days before, the Duke of Cumber- 
land had arrived near Edinburgh and the people greeted him 
with “a loud huzza”’ (Marchant, loc. cit. p. 329). The Hessians 


© England under Queen Anne. Vol. I Blenheim (London, 1930), p. 361. 

® An Exact Journal of the Actions of the Allies This Last Summers Cam- 
paign in Flanders under The Command of His Excellency the Duke of Maribor- 
ough. (London, 1702), p. 8. 

@ J. W. C. Steiner, Beschreibung der Schlacht bei Dettingen (Aschaffenburg, 
1820), p. 219. 
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were returned to the Continent after the battle of Culloden, 
April 16, 1746. 

During the siege of Gibraltar, 1779-83," a large part of the 
garrison of defense under General Eliott consisted of Hano- 
verians. 

Though Prussian and Austrian troops were also associated 
at times with the British in Continental battles, their sovereigns 
never hired them out to the British Government as the princes 
of the smaller territories did. Nor did these troops ever do service 
in England or British possessions. Hence the troops of the minor 
princes became more familiar with English military ways, es- 
pecially the Hessians, who were usually found in the pay of 
England. It is therefore not surprising that the English shout 
hurrah should be recorded first for the Brunswick and Hessian 
troops. It was doubtless also used by the Hanoverians, but we 
have no record of it. 

C. A. M. Fennell, in the Stanford Dictionary of Anglicized 
Words and Phrases (Cambridge, 1892) arrives at the opposite 
conclusion. Believing in the German origin of huzza and hurrah 
he says (s. ». huzza): “The first quotation (i.e. of huzza from Gab. 
Harvey, Lett. Bk. 1573-80, p. 115 “my youthfulliste hollaes, 
hussaes, and sahoes”’) throws doubt on the derivation from Ger. 
hussa; though its use may have been increased or revived during 
the Thirty Years’ War, and again upon the establishment of 
the Hanoverian dynasty, by the example of German soldiers 
and sailors. The form hurrah was probably picked up by English 
soldiers during Marlborough’s campaign.’”’ We have seen that 
no German hurrah is recorded before 1773 but there was a 
widely used English sailors’ and soldiers’ shout Husza- hurrah 
current during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which 
the German soldiers heard as hurrah and which they finally 
made their own. 

The history of hurrah, we may say—si parva licet componere 
magnis—shows the influence of British land and sea power upon 
the vocabulary of Central and Northern Europe during the 
eighteenth century. 

Joun A. WALz 
Harvard University 


* Frederic Sayer, The History of Gibraltar (London, 1865), p. 284, p. 274 
note. 














TIME AND PLACE IN THE INGELD EPISODE 
OF BEOWULF 


The so-called Ingeld episode of Beowulf forms a part of 
Beowulf’s report to Hygelac, after his return from the Danish 
court. The report begins with some personal news (lines 2000- 
2013): Beowulf announces his success in overcoming Grendel 
and speaks of the Danish king’s gracious reception of him when 
he reached the Danish court. The next passage (lines 2014- 
2024a) gives us an idyllic picture of the court. Here Beowulf 
speaks as observer only; no participation of his own is men- 
tioned. But the passage is not merely an idyll; it serves also 
to introduce Freawaru, the king’s daughter, and in so doing 
makes easy the transition to the story of her unfortunate be- 
trothal to Ingeld. 

So far, all is plain sailing. But at this point Beowulf shifts 
from the preterit to the present tense, and he keeps this tense 
(except for a few clauses in which the preterit must be used, for 
obvious reasons) throughout, that is, to the end of the Ingeld 
episode. How are we to interpret Beowulf’s use of the present 
tense in lines 2024b—2069a? If I am not mistaken, the first and 
only attempt to deal systematically and in detail with this 
question is that of B. F. Huppé.' Earlier students of the episode 
have either passed over the matter altogether, or have contented 
themselves with a more or less positive statement of opinion, 
with little discussion and without analysis of the passages con- 
cerned. Certainly that is my own record, apart from lines 
2029b—2031, the present forms in which I explained as examples 
of the universal present.? Oddly enough, Huppé makes me an 
active worker in the field. He writes as follows (loc. cit.): 
Beowulf speaks in the present tense when he tells Hygelac of the unfortunate 
consequences of Ingeld’s marriage to Freawaru. Scholars did not question that 
he was speaking prophetically until Olrik advanced the opinion that Beowulf’s 
use of the present was “historical” and that he was referring to past events which 
he had actually seen at Heorot. This view found little support, . .. Kemp Ma- 
lone, over these objections, came to the support of Olrik; he pointed out, rightly 


enough, that a priori language evidence is only of secondary importance and 
contended that only with the historical present could sense be made of the pas- 


1 JEGPh xxxvi (1939), 217 ff. 
2 M Ph xxvut, 3 (1930), 259. This explanation has won general acceptance, 
I believe, doubtless because of its obviousness. 
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sage. Steadman, after a careful analysis of the use of the present in Old English, 
confirmed the traditional view, finding a series of historical presents in Beowulf 
extremely unlikely. Malone, thereupon, vigorously reaffirmed his original posi- 
tion. 

When I first read this passage, it left me in a state of bewilder- 
ment, not unmixed with fear. Had I at any time actually held, 
and printed, such preposterous views? I hastily got out the three 
papers of mine on the Ingeld episode then in print (three more 
are now at the press), and read them through.’ After this review 
I was still at a loss to account for the statements attributed to 
me, but much relieved in mind nevertheless, for no such state- 
ments appear in any of my papers. My sole contribution to the 
history vs. prophecy debate reads as follows:* 

The narrative, in lines 2024b-29a, 2032-46, and 2057-66, is recorded in a present 
which some interpret as a past (the “historical’’ present), others as a future. 
Both interpretations are grammatically possible, but each is open to grave ob- 
jections. Personally I am inclined to agree with Olrik that Beowulf here was not 
indulging in prophecy but was telling Hygelac about things that had already 
happened. 


With this highly tentative expression of opinion I left the sub- 
ject and passed on to other matters. Truth to tell, the question 
did not interest me greatly, and I did not see that it made much 
difference, in interpreting the episode, whether the events were 
thought of as having occurred before or after Beowulf’s visit 
to the Danish court. Huppé’s paper, however, has made it clear 
to me that I was wrong in dismissing the present tense-forms 
with a mere statement of my personal inclinations. These forms 
deserve closer examination. To this task I will now address 
myself. 

The argument against the historical present has been well 
put by Steadman, and it is needless to repeat his points here. 
It will be enough to remark that the objection to the historical 
present is not so much linguistic as stylistic: this particular 
trick of style was little used by the English of Saxon times, 
except in dependent clauses.* The argument is strong, but, like 


* MPh xxvut, 257 ff.; Anglia tv, 218 ff.; and Anglia txim, 105 ff. 

* MPhxxvu, 258 f. In Anglia tx111, 105 f., I quoted this passage, and stated 
that I was still of the same mind. 

5 J. M. Steadman, MLN xxv (1930), 522 ff. 

* For examples of its use in dependent clauses, see F. Klaeber, Beowulf 
(3d ed., 1936), p. xciii, note 11. 
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most negative arguments, cannot clinch the case. After all, a 
poet may be expected to depart from convention now and then. 
The so-called Homeric simile is also rare in Old-English poetry, 
but an example of it occurs in Beowulf (lines 2444-69). If, how- 
ever, we follow Steadman and give up the historical present, 
what alternative interpretations of the tense forms in our epi- 
sode are possible? So far as I am aware, only one alternative 
has been suggested: prophecy. The prophetic passage is sup- 
posed to begin with line 2032. Let us examine the various 
present tense-forms of this supposedly prophetic passage.’ Line 
2032 begins with the word meg. This word, according to Huppé 
(p. 218), has a “futuritive connotation” and serves to mark the 
passage prophetic. Huppé cites (p. 219) as a parallel the second 
speech of Wealhpeow (lines 1216 ff.), but this speech does not 
begin with a form of magan and is not prophetic in character.® 
Huppé cites no passage in which a form of magan clearly serves 
as a sign or mark of the future, and I have found none. This verb 
often occurs, of course, in passages with a future reference, but 
we know that the reference is to the future, not from magan 
but from its context. In other words, the context gives to magan 
a present or future connotation as the case may be, not vice 
versa. Thus, meaht du 2047 evidently refers to the present and 
may be rendered ‘do you’ (litotes). In my paper of 1930, I 
glossed meg 2032 with ‘has good cause to.’ This is a perfectly 
familiar meaning of the word (it answers to Klaeber’s ‘may 
well’), and I probably ought not to have printed so obvious a 
gloss, but Huppé objects to my gloss on other grounds, obscure 
to me. I should now prefer to take meg ofbyncan ‘can displease’ 
as another case of litotes; the meaning then would be ‘does 
displease’ or rather ‘displeases.’ In any case, there is no need 
to take this present form as a future. Wherever Ingeld is (we 


7 The discussion will be primarily linguistic, though the story will have to 
be considered more or less. Let me add that I do not hold the opinion of linguis- 
tic evidence which Huppé says I hold. 

* The imperatives in the passage imply future actions or states, but by way 
of exhortation or optation, not prophecy. The sentence ic be es lean geman 1220 
‘I am mindful of reward to you for that’ is a case of litotes and means ‘I will 
reward you for that,” but this is a promise, not a prophecy. The final passage 
of the speech is marked as a present by the use of is 1228 and syndon 1230 
(rather than bi3 and beod). The speech as a whole conveys to Beowulf the 
queen’s good wishes for the future, but I find no prophecy in it. 
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are discussing time, not place, at the moment), he goes to the 
hall every day, and what he sees there displeases him.’ This 
daily displeasure is quite naturally and properly given linguistic 
expression by meg ofbyncan. More precisely, the use of a present 
tense-form serves to bring out the dailiness of Ingeld’s displeas- 
ure. Beowulf, on the face of it, is speaking after the betrothal 
but before the marriage, for he says of Freawaru (2024 f.), sio 
gehaten is... gladum suna Frodan ‘she is betrothed to Ingeld,’ 
and he tells Hygelac that she helped her mother serve the re- 
tainers in the Danish hall at the time of his visit. In lines 2032 
ff., then, Beowulf is describing the state of things during the 
period of betrothal, or, better, during the first part of that 
period (for there is no indication that the betrothal has come to 
an end, whether by marriage or otherwise). Ingeld’s displeasure 
presumably began with the first meeting, continued up to the 
moment of Beowulf’s departure from the Danish court, and at 
that time gave every indication of indefinite continuance into 
the future, for the parties concerned, Hrodgar and Ingeld, 
seemed bent on going ahead in spite of everything.’° The time 
to be expressed in the verb, then, was not present or past or 
future, but all three at once. The poet therefore made use of the 
so-called consuetudinal present, just as we should do today, 
and just as the Phoenix poet did when faced with a like problem. 

Beowulf tells Hygelac that it displeases Ingeld when he goes 
to the hall. But what displeases him? The insulting conduct of 
the Danes, who make a habit of wearing, in the presence of the 
Headobards, heirlooms which once belonged to the Headobards 
and which the Danes had taken from them in battle. That this 
insulting reception of the Headobards happens many times is 
clearly implied in the mela gehwylce of line 2057 (every time it 
happens Starkad speaks up). The present tense-form gladiad 


* At night he presumably retires to a hof or im set aside for guests, or for 
the king himself (if he is at home); cf. Beowulf 1236 and 1300. Huppé takes he 
2034 to refer to dryhtbearn 2035, not to Ingeld, but dryhtbearn is a plural form, 
as I have elsewhere shown (Anglia tx1m1, 107 f.). 

10 Their motives for stubbornness may have been different. In lines 2026 ff. 
we hear that Hrodgar has his mind made up about the marriage and maintains 
(talad) that it will bring peace: pride of opinion may have held him to his course. 
Ingeld’s love of the lady is referred to in line 2065, and it is possible that this 
love explains his willingness to swallow his pride and take the Danish insults 
day after day. 
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2036 is therefore to be explained as consuetudinal." The next 
present form is cwid 2041. With this form we come to the old 
spearman, the Starkad of Scandinavian story. We are told that 
he cwid et beore ‘speaks at beer,’ and this I take to mean that 
he speaks up when drink loosens his tongue (and that is every 
day). As a Headobard he is naturally incensed at the conduct 
of the Danes. Moreover, if I read the passage aright, he speaks 
as one who took part in the battle with the Danes and in the 
flight of the Headobards after the fall of Widergyld.” Beowulf 
says of him, 
ponne cwid xt beore se Se beah ge syh3, 


eald wscwiga, se Se eall genam, 
garcwealm gumena—him bid grim sefa!— 


The word beah 2041 is regularly taken as a noun, but since OE 
beag means ‘ring’ this interpretation makes a crux of the passage 
—the only particular piece of plunder singled out for special 
mention in the episode is the mece ‘sword’ of line 2047, and ring 
and sword are not readily identified, though this feat is at- 
tempted by the commentators. In my opinion, beah means 
‘fled’ and is the pret. sg. of the strong verb bugan ‘bow, fall 
back, give (ground), turn, retreat, flee.’ The next word is the 
particle ge ‘and.’ The form syhd I take to be a phonetic variant 
of WS segp ‘says.’* In line 2042 the form genam, recorded in 
Thorkelin’s transcript (B), is commonly emended to geman, but 
emendation seems needless, since genam ‘suffered, endured, 
experienced’ makes excellent sense here; for the meaning com- 
pare modern locutions like he took it well, he took a lot of punish- 
ment (said of a boxer), he can take it (i.e. he has great endurance). 
I translate the passage thus: “Then he who bowed [i.e. the 


1 The verb chosen brings out, neatly enough, the insulting intention of the 
Danes, who choose conspicuous pieces of plunder to wear, or, alternatively, 
make the plunder they wear conspicuous, glittering, presumably by giving it 
a high polish. Huppé rightly refers him 2036 to dryhtbearn 2035, but wrongly 
takes dryhibearn, and therefore him, to be singular. This singularity logically 
leads to the absurd conclusion that one Dane wears all the plunder spoken of in 
the text (a heavy load!), but Huppé in his translation (p. 224) manages to dodge 
this conclusion by treating gladiad and Jafe as singular rather than plural 
forms. 

” Klaeber plausibly suggests that “the battle turned after WiSergyld, a 
great leader, was slain”’ (ed. cit., p. 204). 

3K. Luick, Hist. Gram. der engl. Sprache, p. 255 bottom. 
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Hea®Sobardish survivor of the battle] speaks at beer and says, 
he the old spearman, he who took all, he who took the death of 
men by the spear—his is a grim spirit!” The flight of forty 
champions, of whom Starkad was one, in battle against the 
Danes, after the fall of a certain Regnald, is told of by Saxo 
in his Gesta Danorum." In a forthcoming paper I seek to show 
that Regnald is the Scandinavian counterpart of Widergyld. 
Here it will be enough to point out that my explanation of 
beah 2041 is supported by Saxo’s statement that Starkad fled 
from the battlefield after the fall of the leader Regnald, leaving 
the Danes in possession (compare weoldon welstowe 2061). The 
present tense-forms cwid and syhd are clearly consuetudinal: 
Starkad speaks up, not once but many times, day after day, as 
we are specifically told in lines 2057 f.; indeed, he makes a habit 
of speaking up. Bid 2043 belongs to a characterization of Starkad 
which transcends all temporal limits (except those imposed by 
the fact that man is mortal). 

Saxo presents Starkad’s flight from the battlefield as a dis- 
creditable episode in the hero’s career. Not so Beowulf, who has 
a better sense of military realities, and is himself, in Hygelac’s 
last campaign, to do the same thing."® Se de beah would seem to 
imply that Starkad was the only survivor, the other Heado- 
bards having been slain on the field of battle by the victorious 
Danes, and the lines immediately preceding actually tell of the 
fall of these comrades of Starkad’s. It is by no means needful, 
however, to interpret se de beah in this way. The battle in ques- 
tion seems to have taken place many years before (the avenger 
of Widergyld slays, not Widergyld’s bane, but the son of that 
bane), and Beowulf may mean merely that Starkad is the only 
survivor still living, the other original survivors having died 
during the period that elapsed between the time of the battle 
and the time of Beowulf’s speech. The fact that Starkad appears 
in the speech as an old man lends support to this interpretation. 
Alternatively, Starkad may be the only survivor of the battle 
who happens to be present during the period when the Danes 


4 VII, v; ed. Olrik and Reder (Copenhagen, 1931), p. 190. 

% Klaeber wrongly glosses bid as a future; it is a timeless present. 

16 He to holme beag 2362 ‘he fell back to the sea’ (if one reads stag instead 
of beag the nature of the action is not changed, though it is no longer called a’ 
retreat). 
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behave in the insulting manner which Beowulf has just de- 
scribed. This would be possible enough if the action of the epi- 
sode took place at Heorot, to which only a small group of 
Headobards would come. Stylistically speaking, se de beah links 
lines 2041 ff. with the passage immediately preceding. Beowulf 
has just spoken of those Headobards who fell in the battle. He 
now speaks of a Headobard who lived to tell the tale, that is, 
who retreated from the field of battle when the Danes won their 
victory. It is hard to see how a better link than the one we have 
could have been devised. But se de beah has other functions as 
well. It serves to explain the bitterness and thirst for vengeance 
still up in the old man’s mind after all these years. The Danes 
forced him to flee, and the humiliation rankles still. Again, se 
de beah is stylistically parallel to se de eall genam 2042, and the 
one must be taken as a variation of the other. What is the 
precise relationship between these two variations? The answer 
is evident. Bech is a particular case, an exemplification, of the 
general statement eall genam. But how general is eall genam? 
Does it apply only to the battle between Headobards and Danes 
of which Beowulf has just spoken, or does it apply to the whole 
of Starkad’s military life? If it applies to the one battle only, 
then garcwealm gumena 2043 (which is a variation of eall 2042) 
means ‘the death of the men by the spear,’ and Beowulf is 
telling us that Starkad stood (endured) the death of his fellows 
in this particular battle. If it applies to the whole of Starkad’s 
military life, then garcwealm gumena means ‘the death of men 
by the spear’ and Beowulf is telling us that Starkad stood (en- 
dured) the deadly hazards of warfare. I incline to the second of 
these interpretations. In my opinion, Starkad is here repre- 
sented as a veteran, a man experienced in war. He is now too 
old to wield weapons, but in his day he endured everything: 
every hardship, every danger, even (worst of all) the humiliation 
of defeat and flight before the enemy. He took all this like a 
man, and, old though he now be, he is unbroken still. Old age 
has not made him soft in spirit, though it has weakened his 
muscular strength. He not only survived dangers that would 
have downed a lesser man; he survived them unscathed, with 
his fighting spirit as strong and uncompromising as ever. He 
is the veteran par excellence. 

Our next present is onginned 2044. The corresponding noun, 
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angin, has among its meanings the following (BT Suppl.): ‘per- 
sistent effort, enterprise, endeavor, pertinacity,’ whence the 
further meanings ‘practice, study’ and ‘action, proceeding, be- 
havior, treatment.’ A like meaning of the verb has been noted 
by Klaeber in another connexion.'? How did such meanings 
develop? As I see it, the notion of commencement came to 
involve continuation as well. Once you get properly started, 
you are not likely to stop until you have got something done—an 
eptimistic view, perhaps, but often a true one. Here, then, 
onginned means ‘begins and continues.’ We know from the text 
that Starkad not only began but also continued to test the 
young man’s spirit and to stir up trouble; he kept at it. The 
present here is therefore consuetudinal. Acwyd 2046 merely 
repeats cwid 2041 and needs no special comment. The tense- 
forms in Starkad’s speech likewise need no discussion. Some- 
thing must be said about swa 2057, however. This word marks 
the preceding speech of Starkad’s as a mere sample; the old 
spearman made many such speeches. 

Manad and myndgad 2057 are excellent examples of con- 
suetudinal presents, and would need no discussion but for their 
grammatical linking with cymed 2058. Let us first consider cymed 
and then come back to manad and myndgad. The clause 03 
det sel cymed, taken in connexion with what precedes, gives 
every indication of being a future. It certainly cannot be called 
consuetudinal, for it obviously refers to a specific occasion, and 
to that occasion only. And the time it indicates obviously 
follows (is later than) the time of manad and myndgad. It seems 
simplest and most natural, then, to take manad and myndgad 
as consuetudinal presents, and cymed as a future. Not so, it is 
true, for modern speech-feeling, which would prefer to make all 
three verbs agree in tense, because of their close grammatical 
relationship. But such a feeling is distinctly modern. The English 
of old would hardly feel that the future began with manad; 
for them, I think, the future passage began with the mark of the 
future, that is, with od det sal cymed. But the point makes little 
practical difference, so far as our interpretation of the passage 
is concerned; the consuetudinal present implies that the activity 
will go on. The next two presents, swefed 2060 and losad 2062, 


1 Ed. cit., p. 138. Cf. also E. A. Kock, Anglia xiv1 84 f. (on or). 
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are also futures, since the time of the actions they indicate is the 
same as the time of cymed. On the other hand, con 2062 is a 
present, not a future. The word carries with it the idea of a 
permanent state of things; it is not restricted to any particular 
time or occasion. 

Before proceeding further, let us pause for a moment and 

consider our results. A summary paraphrase of lines 2024b- 
2062, so expressed as to bring out the meaning (as I see it) of 
the various present tense-forms, may prove helpful. Such a 
paraphrase is the following: 
Freawaru is betrothed to Ingeld [says Beowulf], and Hrodgar is set on the match. 
But this way of making peace between deadly foes rarely works, however good 
the bride. I fancy Ingeld dislikes what he sees when he goes to the hall. There the 
Danes make a point of strutting about, wearing plunder taken from the bodies 
of HeaSobards whom they slew in the great battle you know of. Then [when 
they strut] an old spearman of the HeaSobards has a way of speaking up. In 
particular, every time a certain young Dane flaunts Widergyld’s old sword in 
the faces of the Heatobards [he got it from his father, Widergyld’s bane], the 
old spearman whets WiSergyld’s son to vengeance. He keeps up the whetting 
day after day, and I predict that the time will come when Wi®ergyld’s son will 
kill the young Dane. The slayer will get away alive, I fancy; he is a cautious 
young man and he knows the country well. 


The great advantage of this interpretation over the usual one 
(which makes the whole passage prophetic) lies in the fact that 
it gives to Beowulf a rational basis for the prediction which he 
does make at the end. If the poet represented Beowulf as a seer, 
a man with private means of seeing into the future, means 
denied to ordinary men, then we might be content to take the 
whole passage as prophetic. But this is by no means the case. 
Beowulf is no Merlin. When Olrik called the prophetic interpre- 
tation of the episode meningsl¢s ‘senseless,’ he meant, of course, 
that such an interpretation made Beowulf act out of character, 
and I meant the same thing when I agreed with him, though I 
expressed myself in language less strong. The advocates of the 
prophetic interpretation of the whole passage betray thereby 
their low opinion of the art of the poet. And yet, other prophetic 
passages may be found in the poem. The messenger of Wiglaf 
predicts trouble with Franks and Swedes (lines 2910 ff.) and 
Beowulf himself makes a couple of predictions (lines 1830 ff.). 
These predictions are solidly based on present information, and 
require no magic powers or visions from on high. If Beowulf, 
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then, makes predictions to Hygelac about Ingeld and Frea- 
waru, we have a right to expect these predictions, too, to be 
rationally based. But the information given in our passage is 
too precise and detailed to have any such basis, except in the 
mouth of a prophet or a wizard. And, since the poet portrays 
his hero neither as a prophet nor as a wizard, the prophetic 
interpretation of the hero’s words makes him speak out of 
character and is therefore to be rejected. Moreover, the linguis- 
tic forms give no indication of a future until we reach 03 det sal 
cymed 2058. We may conclude with certainty that only lines 
2058 ff. have prophetic character. Of the two predictions in 
lines 2058-2062, the first, namely, that the son of Widergyld will 
kill the famnanpegn, seems eminently reasonable, in view of 
what has gone before. The second prediction, however, namely, 
that the slayer will escape, smacks of wizardry, so much so, 
indeed, that I long tried to interpret as historical the whole 
passage and begin the prophetic passage only with line 2063. 
Here however the linguistic evidence proved too much for me. 
The future character of 08 dat sal cymed cannot be interpreted 
out of existence. Beowulf himself (i.e. the poet) seems to realize 
the boldness of this prediction, for he immediately proceeds to 
justify it, on the ground that the slayer knows the country well. 
The cautious character of the young man has already been 
brought out; it took a lot of whetting to get him to act, and we 
are entitled to infer that he did not act until the circumstances 
were highly favorable for escape. On the whole, then, this pre- 
diction may be accepted as within the bounds of reason, though 
the bounds are close at hand. 

The next passage is likewise prophetic. It reads as follows: 

2063 ponne biod brocene on ba healfe 
adsweord eorla, San Ingelde 


wealla3 wzlnidas ond him wiflufan 
2066 xfter cearwelmum colran weordad. 


Then the oaths of men will be broken on both sides, when Ingeld’s deadly hates 
well up and his love for the woman grows cooler after seethings of sorrow. 


Here biod is a sign or mark of future.’* The pres. indic. of beon 
need not be so taken, it is true, in generalizations and the like. 


18 Klaeber rightly glosses biod as a future, and as an auxiliary with the past 
participle. 
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The him bid grim sefa of line 2043 is a general statement, as we 
have seen, without restriction to any particular time or occa- 
sion, and its 513 is therefore to be taken as a present, not as a 
future. In line 2063, however, a particular event is referred to, 
namely, the breaking of specific oaths at a definite time.’® If 
for biod we put sint in this line, the meaning is not otherwise 
changed but the time is changed from future to present. It 
follows that biod here marks the future and lines 2063-6 make 
up a prophetic passage. A few details need consideration at this 
point. It will be noted that diod alliterates, and thereby gains 
stress. The emphasis put upon the sign of the future indicates 
that the poet meant to hammer home the prophetic aspect of 
the passage. I once took Imgelde for a dative of disadvantage, 
but Ingeld’s seethings of sorrow can hardly be separated from 
the deadly hates that well up. Since Kemble’s day it has been 
customary to emend to syddan the dan of line 2064. The in- 
herited text makes good sense as it stands, however. Klaeber, 
in a note on pon 44, writes (ed. cit., p. 127): “pon ‘than’ (sometimes 
‘then’) is comparatively rare. It is best known from Bede’s 
Death Song 2: than.’”’ Obviously if dam can mean ‘then’ it can 
mean ‘when.’ But the dam of our text may also be explained asa 
form of bonne ‘when’ in which the final e has been elided before 
the stressed vowel immediately following, and in which the nn 
has been simplified under weak stress. Emendation to syddan 
need not appreciably affect the meaning of the passage, of 
course, though the correlative pairs Jonne...a@r and bonne 
. . . sySdan seem to be rare, whereas jonne . . . bonne is com- 
mon.”° The statement about the oath-breaking may be taken 
(and probably ought to be) as a case of litotes. Beowulf implies 
that war will break out, but he puts it more mildly, saying only 
that the oaths will be broken on both sides. The death of the 
femnanpegn, it would seem, did not bring war; it only showed 
which way the wind was blowing. It may, indeed, have hastened 

19 The time is specified in terms of Ingeld’s feelings: the oath-breaking will 
occur when (1) Ingeld’s love cools and (2) his hate wells up. This is definite 
enough for a rational prediction. 

20 bonne . . . er occurs in Elene 446 f.; bonne . . . sibban, in Christ 1039-41. 
Note also the following passage from the OE Boethius (ed. Sedgefield, pp. 63 f.): 
bonne bid . . . his wela for nauht, siddan hi ongitad pat . . . ‘then his wealth will 


count for nothing, after they grasp the fact that ...’ Cf. also E. A. Kock, 
Anglia x1vI1, 81. 
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the marriage. Presumably the oaths to which Beowulf refers 
were sworn at the time of the marriage; another indication that 
the marriage took place, in spite of the death of the femnanpegn, 
is to be found in the poet’s use of the term abumsweoran in 
line 84. 

The time-scheme of the Ingeld episode, as I now see it, goes 
thus. At the time of Beowulf’s report to Hygelac, the betrothal 
had taken place, and Ingeld was then on a visit to the Danish 
court, presumably in connexion with the betrothal. He came to 
Heorot to learn to know the prospective bride and (if he found 
her satisfactory) to become betrothed. Such a visit might last 
some time—a month or even a winter—particularly if Ingeld 
fell in love, as he seems to have done. Freawaru, however, would 
hardly go to Ingeld’s court before her marriage. In other words, 
my time-scheme for the episode carries with it the presumption 
that the events described in the episode took place during In- 
geld’s visit, before the marriage, to Heorot. When Beowulf left 
for home, however, the slaying of the femnanpegn had not yet 
occurred, though the whetting was already going on and Beo- 
wulf felt he could safely predict the outcome. The marriage also 
belonged to the future when Beowulf left. It probably was 
hastened by the death of the femnanpegn, as both Hrodgar 
and Ingeld then saw that the visit could no longer with safety 
continue, though both princes stubbornly clung to their plan. 
I take it that, shortly after the slaying, Ingeld and Freawaru 
were married and the married couple left Heorot for the Heado- 
bardish court. The oath-breaking, that is, the divorce and the 
renewal of warfare between Danes and Headobards, followed 
after an interval of uncertain length: we do not know how long 
it took for Ingeld’s love to cool and his hate to well up. The poet 
represents Beowulf as bearer of the latest news from Heorot. 
He had informed himself about the proposed marriage; whether 
he had actually witnessed any of Starkad’s whetting we are not 
told, nor does it make much difference.” 

Huppé makes much of the fact that the phrase on flet(t) 
g@o occurs twice in the episode (lines 2034 and 2054); he con- 
siders that the person who goes to the hall in line 2034 must 


* Huppé attributes once (p. 217) to Olrik and twice (p. 219) to me the 
view that Beowulf was an eyewitness to the events recorded in the episode. I 
am at a loss to explain these attributions. 
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be the person who goes in line 2054. But at court everybody 
went to the hall, and it is unduly restricting a poet to allow him 
to make such a statement of only one person. In putting the two 
statements 20 lines apart, the poet did what he could (though 
apparently not enough) to protect his text against this inter- 
pretation. The antecedent of he 2034 must be determined by the 
usual procedure. If we follow this procedure, we find that the 
antecedent is deoden 2032, that is, Ingeld. I have elsewhere 
explained in detail why dryhtbearn 2035 cannot be the ante- 
cedent of he.” Huppé is justly concerned with the problem of the 
femnanpegn. I am elsewhere discussing this problem; here, 
therefore, I will say only that in my opinion the femnanbegn 
was a rival suitor for the hand of Freawaru, and resented the 
fact that Hrodgar had set him aside in favor of a foreign heredi- 
tary foe. His disloyal conduct must have had a strong personal 
motivation; otherwise it would be hard to explain. He enlisted 
confederates among the Danes, I take it, and they worked hard 
to prevent the marriage by constantly insulting Ingeld and his 
men. But in so doing the femnanpegn lost his life, and Hrodgar 
and Ingeld made their agreement in spite of everything. Gir- 
van’s theory that the femnanpegn answers to Bede’s comes only 
makes the conduct of the femnanpegn more mysterious. So 
responsible an official would hardly have acted with such com- 
plete disloyalty to his lord. The Beowulf poet makes the fem- 
nanpegn, not a responsible official, charged with an important 
diplomatic mission, but an irresponsible youth, a trouble- 
maker, about as undiplomatic a figure as could well be imagined. 
Girvan’s parallel has little to commend it.* 

The activity of the femnanpegn and his confederates, dis- 
loyal though it was to Hrodgar, broke no oath or pact between 
Danes and Headobards. Nor did the slaying of the femnanpegn 
by the son of Widergyld involve the breaking of any such oath 
or pact. I formerly thought otherwise. In my paper of 1930, 
I said,™* 

After the maiden-thane’s death, ‘the oaths of men stand broken on both sides.” 


First the Danes had violated the spirit if not the letter of the treaty by flaunting 
their spoils in the faces of the Headobards, and by boasting of their slayings. 


* See note 9 above. Cf. also F. Klaeber, Anglia Beiblatt L 224. 
* For this parallel, see MLR xxvit1 (1933), 246. 
% M Ph xxvit, 259 bottom. 
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A young Hea®obardish warrior, urged on by an old comrade, had retaliated by 
killing one of the boasters. 


I fell into this error by following the traditional interpretation 
of the three half-lines 2063—2064a. According to this interpreta- 
tion, the oath-breaking there spoken of has reference to the 
events of the preceding passage. If so, these events must be 
interpreted in terms of oath-breaking, of course, and I duly 
provided such an interpretation. Klaeber, unwilling, it would 
seem, to classify mere boasting and strutting as oath-breaking, 
supplied another slaying, not mentioned in the text, in order to 
get oath-breaking on both sides. In his note on the three half- 
lines 2063—2064a (ed cit., p. 204), he says, “This implies that, 
by way of retaliation, a Dane kills a Heado-Bard.” Klaeber’s 
view has the advantage of giving us a dead man on each side, 
but the disadvantage of reading into the text an important 
event (a slaying) not there mentioned. My view read no slayings 
into the text, but made the bad manners of individual retainers 
in the mead-hall a matter subject to regulation (by implication, 
at least) in a treaty of peace and friendship between two nations. 
The existence of such a clause in the treaty between Hrodgar 
and Ingeld now seems to me inherently improbable,” and my 
old explanation of the oath-breaking on ba healfe cannot be 
maintained. Klaeber’s explanation likewise does not fit the 
evidence; indeed, the version recorded in Saxo’s second book 
supports the plain meaning of the English text, for there only 
the counterpart of the femnanpegn is killed. Our exegetical 
problem disappears, however, if the oath-breaking applies, not 
to the events which Beowulf has already told of, but to events 
of the future. I now read and punctuate the passage accordingly. 
The interpretation here given is obviously supported by the 
fact that biod 2063 is a future form. 

But if the bane of the femnanpegn broke no oath, he made 
trouble for himself by his deed. The text tells us that he knew 
the country well and thus succeeded in escaping alive. Evi- 


% A like clause does occur in the agreement between Finn and Hengest 
(lines 1099-1106), but this is no treaty between two nations but an agreement 
between a lord and a group of men about to enter his service as retainers. In 
such an agreement, local police regulations might be included, of course. Huppé 
quotes the passage (p. 221), but apparently does not understand its implica- 
tions. 
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dently he was in mortal danger and had to flee. Whence came 
this danger? According to Huppé, it was Ingeld who sought his 
life! This theory has at least the virtue of novelty, but can 
hardly be taken seriously. The conduct of the femnanpegn 
must have been as offensive to Ingeld as it was to the son of 
Widergyld, and the slaying, we may be sure, gave great satisfac- 
tion to the HeaSobardish king. Hrodgar, too, in all likelihood 
grieved but little over the death of the disloyal, irresponsible 
youth. Both kings in the circumstances would do the diplo- 
matic thing. The killing would be proclaimed a strictly private 
matter, without political significance. The femnanpegn and his 
bane (they would say) quarreled over the ownership of a sword, 
and, most unluckily, the quarrel had a fatal ending. If need be, 
Ingeld, the lord of the bane, would see to it that a proper wergeld 
was paid. But the kinsmen of the dead man could not be ex- 
pected to take so calm a view of things. Under Germanic law it 
was their duty to wreak vengeance, and we have every reason 
to think that the bane was fleeing from them (not from Ingeld!). 
But neither flight nor pursuit would have taken place in the 
land of the Headobards. There the Danish avengers obviously 
could have done nothing, except enter into negotiations for the 
payment of a wergeld. In Denmark, on the contrary, one would 
expect just such a flight and pursuit as we find recorded in our 
text. We conclude therefore with certainty that the slaying of 
the femnanpegn took place in Denmark. 

Huppé objects (p. 222) to my classification of lines 2065b- 
2066 as an example of litotes, and adds, “the two lines simply 
mean that the old enmities proved unquenchable and so troubled 
Ingeld as to kill his love for his wife.”” He may be right about 
this, of course. It is not always easy to tell whether litotes is 
intended or not. But my view of the passage is shared by others. 
Thus, Klaeber says (ed. cit., p. 204), “him wiflufan . . . colran 
weordad seems to imply that he sends her away. (Litotes).” 
If the version of the story known to the Beowulf poet included 
a divorce (like the version in Saxo’s sixth book), one might 
expect a reference to this divorce, and such a reference might 
well take the rhetorical form of litotes. 

At the time of Beowulf’s report to Hygelac (as we have seen), 
Freawaru was betrothed to Ingeld but not yet married to him. 
The wedding and the divorce were both events of the future. 
We get no further information about either event from the 
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Beowulf poet. In Widsith we are told of Ingeld’s attack upon 
Heorot and his fall (cf. Beowulf 82 ff.). This attack presumably 
came on the heels of the divorce. We can therefore distinguish 
three acts in the drama of Ingeld: Act 1, the betrothal, with the 
slaying of the femnanpegn; Act m1, the marriage; Act m1, the 
divorce, with the fall of Ingeld.* The action begins and ends at 
the Danish court (we are not told where the marriage and the 
divorce took place). It is therefore not surprising to find that in 
Saxo’s two versions the whole action takes place at the Danish 
court.2? This unity of place brought in its train the other two 
unities, as history became story in Scandinavian tradition. The 
unity of time is most marked in the second book, where the 
whole action takes place in a single day; indeed, in a few min- 
utes, it would seem. In the sixth book a like unity is achieved, 
but in a somewhat different way: the marriage itself is excluded 
from the action, and turned into a kind of prologue; the other 
events are concentrated into, say, an hour’s time. The action 
becomes unified in a like way. Both versions simplify the action 
by merging betrothal with marriage. But the two versions go 
different ways in their disposition of the events that accom- 
panied the betrothal in the original story. In the second book 
(where the divorce is wanting) these events take place in con- 
nexion with the marriage; in the sixth book (where the fall of 
Ingeld is wanting) they take place in connexion with the di- 
vorce. In consequence, the lady appears as a bride in the second 
book, but as a married woman in the sixth.”* This the chief 
difference between the two versions goes back to the fact that 


% In my paper of 1930 (MPh xxvu, 260), I failed to make the distinction 
which I now make between the first and second acts; in consequence, I wrongly 
divided the story into two parts instead of three. 

27 But no place of marriage is given in the sixth-book version. 

*8 In my paper of 1930, I mistakenly said that Saxo in his sixth book rep- 
resented Ingeld and the daughter of Swerting as a married couple with several 
children, and I repeated this blunder in A mglia Lx1m1, 108. Such a passage actually 
appears in Saxo’s prose account, but is deleted by Olrik and Rader as an inter- 
polation; see their ed., p. 157 bottom. In the Lay of Ingeld, however, which is 
of course our primary authority for the version of the sixth book (Saxo gives it 
to us in a versified Latin translation), Starkad urges Ingeld to divorce his wife, 
lest she bear to hima child of the hated Swerting blood. This passage indicates 
that Ingeld and his wife had no children at the time of the divorce. In this re- 
spect, then, namely, in their lack of children, the Hrut of the second book and 
the daughter of Swerting of the sixth are alike, even though the one is repre- 
sented as a bride, the other as a wife. 
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in the sixth book Ingeld is identified with the avenger of WiSer- 
gyld, while in the second book no such identification appears. 
It is perhaps not going too far to say that the fall of Ingeld, 
wanting in the sixth book, was there replaced by the events 
originally associated with the betrothal. Once Ingeld became an 
avenger, his divorce would be thought of as part of his ven- 
geance, and the vengeance therefore came to take place in con- 
nexion with the divorce. In the second book, however, where 
the fall of Ingeld was kept, this fall seems to have been thought 
enough to part the man from the woman, and the divorce was 
dropped as superfluous. But this is not the place for a study of 
the Scandinavian versions of the tale. In my paper of 1930 
(MPh xxvu 260 ff.), the version in Saxo’s second book is 
discussed at some length, and in forthcoming papers the other 
versions will be taken up. 
Kemp MALONE 


Johns Hopkins University 




















SHAKESPEARE’S MAP FOR THE 
COMEDY OF ERRORS 


When Shakespeare came to adapt Plautus’ Menaechmi to 
the English stage, he was obliged to find another setting for the 
action than the original Epidamnus, which would mean nothing 
to his audience. He shifted the setting to Ephesus, and then had 
to devise a complete new map for the play. In Plautus, the hunt 
for the lost brother (which ended in Epidamnus) had traversed 
the Italian region, from the Adriatic to Spain; now the hunt 
was shifted eastward to the Greek region, from Sicily to Asia 
Minor. This is one of the few cases in which Shakespeare 
changed the scene given in his source, and the question whether 
he did it accurately may yield revealing answers. 

The one full discussion of this subject of the geography of 
the play was contributed by Professor T. W. Baldwin to his 
edition in the American Arden series (1928). The thesis of his 
discussion was in effect that Shakespeare had very unreliable 
works of geographic reference, and that in consequence he made 
an inaccurate map. In dissenting from these conclusions, I 
advance the following: that Shakespeare’s geographical back- 
ground, his map for the play, is quite accurate; and that he 
drew his knowledge from the best source available, the great 
atlas of Ortelius of Antwerp. 

The geographical data may be briefly summarized as fol- 
lows. In the Latin play, the lost brother had moved north from 
Sicily to Illyria, along the line Syracuse-Tarentum-Epidamnus 
(modern Durazzo). Keeping this base-line, Shakespeare was to 
complicate matters considerably. He first transferred the place 
of reunion from Epidamnus to Ephesus. To get the characters 
there, he imagined the twins born of a Syracusan family in 
Epidamnus, and the family shipwrecked, on its homeward 
journey, off the Gulf of Corinth. The father and one son were 
brought back by rescuers to Epidamnus, whence they returned 
to Syracuse. The mother and the other son were rescued by 
fishermen from Corinth, whence they separately made their 
way to Ephesus in Asia Minor. 

These complicated movements are perfectly verifiable on the 
map, Corinth being the natural (and historical) midway point 
and port between the Adriatic and Ephesus. As if to display a 
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geographic virtuosity, Shakespeare added elaborate circum- 
stance to the father’s narrative of the shipwreck and of the 
consequent dispersal (1, i, 63-118). A league off Epidamnus, a 
storm overtook the ship bound south for Syracuse. Presumably 
driving before the wind, the ship was deserted by the crew, but 
presently (after an unstated interval) it was seemingly saved 
when the storm died down and the sun reappeared. It drifted 
with the “stream” “towards Corinth,” that is toward the west- 
ern entrance of the Gulf of Corinth, where it finally struck. The 
rescue was made in part by a fishing-vessel from Corinth, in part 
by a vessel homeward-bound for Epidaurus, a city which we 
recognize as on the Adriatic north of Epidamnus. 

In this account Shakespeare has sharply marked the line of 
travel which took the mother and one son from the Adriatic 
toward the Aegean. He has also, and quite gratuitously, men- 
tioned an extra Adriatic city, Epidaurus. His topography is 
again accurate. 

What was then the provenience of the map which Shake- 
speare drew so well? how did he come to select Ephesus as the 
alternative to Epidamnus? did he need a map to point out to 
him the route to Ephesus via Corinth? what suggested to him the 
gratuitous Epidaurus? 

Mr. Baldwin has tried to trace the geographical knowledge 
here displayed to two books which Shakespeare must have 
known. One was the most recent edition of Plautus, that by 
the French scholar Lambin (1576 and later); the other was the 
standard Latin-English lexicon, Bishop Cooper’s Thesaurus 
(1565 and later). These books are in fact insufficient. In the 
former, Epidamnus is of course identified, but no other names 
would naturally be suggested in connection with a play confined 
to that city. In the latter, Epidamnus is also given, and Ephesus 
preceding it; but the Epidaurus given is the more famous one 
on the east coast of Greece, not the one Shakespeare had in 
mind. All that either book could have given would be the 
identification of Epidamnus. Neither would of itself have sug- 
gested the use of Ephesus, unless perhaps Shakespeare at some 
time noticed that the setting of another play of Plautus, the 
Miles Gloriosus, was Ephesus; or unless he happened to look 
back in Cooper from Epidamnus to the page before, where 
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Ephesus was described; but these would be mere accidents. 
Neither book would have given Epidaurus. 

Now it happens that one book does supply all the requisite 
names and locations, and in more than one place. If Shakespeare 
had gone to look up Epidamnus in the great modern atlas, the 
Theatrum orbis terrarum of Abraham Ortelius (1570 and later), 
he would have found it in the “Nomina... Antiqua” at the 
end; and what is most striking, he would have found it next to 
the other two names, the alphabetical list reading: 


Ephesus 

Epidium 

Epidamnus 

Epidaurus (1570 ed., sig. b iiij) 


The Epidaurus is moreover the right one, in Illyria, and it is 
defined in such fashion as to stick in the memory. That is, it is 
identified as the modern Ragusa, a city well known in England 
as a vassal state of the Turk and the home of the argosy or 
Ragusan ship. Here at once Shakespeare could have found his 
two new place-names, Ephesus and Epidaurus. 

Possibly this mere list would suffice to strike the necessary 
spark, though it is hard to believe that the playwright on seeing 
this list could immediately visualize his Mediterranean map. 
We cannot know whether Shakespeare already knew his Medi- 
terranean from having worked up a map at school, perhaps in 
connection with this play; or from having worked one up, 
doubtless not at school, to explain the recent battle of Lepanto 
in the Gulf of Corinth. Whether he needed to or not, if he used 
Ortelius at all, he would most naturally turn to its maps of the 
ancient world, where he would again find the essential sugges- 
tions for his new map-design. 

Ortelius added to his atlas, beginning with the 1579 edition, 
a Parergon or supplement of maps of antiquity. Two of these 
maps were general maps of the ancient world: one (no. 91, later 
numbered 114) illustrating the travels of St. Paul; the other 
(no. 92, later 113) representing the Roman Empire. The former 
at once takes on striking importance, since the very name of St. 
Paul would of itself suggest Ephesus and Corinth and generally 
the Greek region to which Shakespeare transferred the scene. 
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This would be conclusive enough as a hint; but the map, equally 
with the very similar map of the Empire, does more. It shows 
Epidamnus and Epidaurus as virtually the only cities on the 
lower Adriatic, close together and with no intervening places 
or names, ready to be taken in at one rapid glance. That this 
is not normally the case may be seen on Ptolemy’s maps, or in 
another map of Ortelius, the Graecia Vetus (no. 112, first 
printed in the 1584 edition), on all of which the two cities are 
separated by others so that one does not take them in together. 
That this would not normally be the case is proved by the early 
unimportance of Epidaurus, and by its new interest to Ortelius 
and Shakespeare and other modern men (as distinct from clas- 
sical scholars). 

All the data, in sum, which Shakespeare needed and used 
were to be found in the St. Paul map or in its equivalent Roman 
Empire map, and the essential names were also to be found 
alternatively in the ‘Nomina . . . Antiqua.”” The maps or the 
“Nomina” would have given him Ephesus and Epidaurus; the 
maps would have given him Corinth and the map-relationships. 

It cannot of course be proved that Shakespeare got his ideas 
from Ortelius. He might have hit on Ephesus by himself, though 
if he were merely looking for a better-known eastern city than 
Epidamnus, he might as likely have chosen Corinth or Athens 
or Byzantium or Antioch or Tyre or Alexandria. He might have 
got the hint from Plautus’ Miles Gloriosus, as I have said, but 
I fail to see any likeness, in Plautus’ Ephesus, to Shakespeare’s. 
Again, he might have found Ephesus by chance in Cooper’s 
Thesaurus, though I see little to suggest the port he was hunting 
in Cooper’s long article on the temple of Diana. The most likely 
suggestion would have come from Strabo’s characterization of 
Ephesus as “the largest mart in Asia” Minor (Geography, 
14.1.25); but we do not know whether Shakespeare was enough 
of a classical scholar to know Strabo; and in any case, Strabo 
has no Illyrian Epidaurus. Altogether Ortelius remains the most 
likely and most adequate source of the Ephesus setting. 

For Epidaurus, Shakespeare might have learned early that 
it was Ragusa, but he would have no reason for recalling it in 
this connection with Epidamnus. Or if there were, I doubt if 
Shakespeare would remember, without looking it up, that it was 
north of Epidamnus. 
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Finally, supposing he had Ephesus and Epidaurus in his 
mind, he might of course have put together his mental map of 
Greece with the help of Ptolemy or some other map-maker 
than Ortelius. Indeed, for all we know, he might even have 
sailed on an English ship to the Adriatic, and put together his 
own map. But the coincidences and the guesses grow too many. 
If Shakespeare’s mind worked like ours in dealing with matters 
of geographical fact, he got his suggestions and all his data 
where, and where only, all the data were to be found. 

It is not of course necessary to suppose that Shakespeare 
owned a copy of the expensive Ortelius atlas, especially since 
we need think that he looked at it only once. It was doubtless 
accessible in private libraries, where he might see it if by 1590 
or so he had made the acquaintance of a nobleman or a mer- 
chant prince or an historian like Hakluyt; and it was more than 
likely to be available in a bookseller’s shop, since, though printed 
in Antwerp rather than in London, it was the leading atlas of its 
time. In any case, its presumable use makes Shakespeare out to 
be much more careful in geographical matters than has some- 
times been imagined. And in any case we must probably extend 
our list of Shakespeare’s books to include the Ortelius. 

GrEorGE B. PARKS 
Queens College 





MARLOWE’S ATHEIST LECTURE 


In a paper which he laid before the Privy Council at some 
time shortly before Marlowe was stabbed to death on May 30, 
1593, Richard Baines specified a number of blasphemies which 
he said the dramatist had uttered. Though most scholars today 
incline to believe the charges true, the circumstances surround- 
ing them remain dark. It will therefore be of some value to show 
by an examination of the Baines document itself that the whole, 
or the greater part, of it is nothing more or less than a record 
of Marlowe’s share in a single conversation at which Baines 
himself or some informant of his must have been present. 


I 


A look at the document will show that if a few relatively 
minor transpositions are made in the order of the statements 
attributed to Marlowe, they reveal a progress and transition 
of ideas which strongly suggest that the course of a single dis- 
cussion is being traced. The thoughts follow one another with a 
naturalness of association which seems to preclude their having 
been either merely fabricated by Baines or even collected by him 
from Marlowe’s actual talk on a number of scattered occasions. 
Transpositions are necessary where Baines, setting down the 
trend of the conversation from memory, remembers a statement 
after he has passed on from the topic to which it clearly belongs. 

I here reproduce in full the Baines document,! indicating 
before the various statements the order in which I believe 
Marlowe made them: 

A note Containing the opinion of on Christopher Marly Concerning his 
damnable (opini) Judgment of Religion, and scorn of Gods word. 

That the Indians and many Authors of antiquity haue assuredly writen 
of aboue 16 thousand yeares agone wheras (Moyses) Adam is (said) proued 
to haue lived within 6 thowsand yeares. 

He affirmeth that Moyses was but a Jugler & that one Heriots being Sir W 
Raleighs man Can do more then he. 

That Moyses made the Jewes to travell xl yeares in the wildernes, (which 
Jorney might haue bin done in lesse then one yeare) ere they Came to the 
promised land to thintent that those who were privy to most of his subtilties 


1 Reprinted in C. F. Tucker Brooke, The Life of Marlowe (London: Methuen 
& Co. Ltd., 1930). Appendix IX, pp. 98-100. Words in brackets were scored 
through in the original. 
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might perish and so an everlasting superstition Remain in the hartes of the 
ple. 
P That the first beginning of Religioun was only to keep men in awe. 

That it was an easy matter for Moyses being brought up in all the artes of 
the Egiptians to abuse the Jewes being a rude & grosse people. 

That Christ was a bastard and his mother dishonest. 

That he was the sonne of a Carpenter, and that if the Jewes among whome 
he was borne did Crucify him theie best knew him and whence he Came. 

That Crist deserved better to dy then Barrabas and that the Jewes made a 
good Choise, though Barrabas were both a thief and a murtherer. 

That if there be any god or any good Religion, then it is in the papistes be- 
cause the service of god is performed with more Cerimonies, as Elevation of the 
mass, organs, singing men, Shaven Crownes & cta. That all protestantes are 
Hypocritical asses. 

That if he were put to write a new Religion, he would vndertake both a more 
Exellent and Admirable methode and that all the new testament is filthily 
written. 

That the woman of Samaria & her sister were whores & that Crist knew them 
dishonestly. 

That St John the Evangelist was bedfellow to Christ and leaned alwaies in 
his bosome, that he vsed him as the sinners of Sodoma. 

That all they that loue not Tobacco & Boies were fooles. 

That all the apostles were fishermen and base fellowes neyther of wit nor 
worth, that Paull only had wit but he was a timerous fellow in bidding men to be 
subiect to magistrates against his Conscience. 

That he had as good Right to Coine as the Queen of England, and that he 
was aquainted with one Poole a prisoner in Newgate who hath greate skill in 
mixture of mettals and hauing learned some thinges of him he ment through 
help of a Cunninge stamp maker to Coin ffrench Crownes pistoletes and English 
shillinges. 

That if Christ would haue instituted the sacrament with more Ceremoniall 
Reverence it would haue bin had in more admiration, that it would haue bin 
much better being administred in a Tobacco pipe. 

That the Angell Gabriell was baud to the holy ghost, because he brought the 
salutation to Mary. 

That on Ric Cholmley (hath Cholmley) hath Confessed that he was per- 
swaded by Marloe’s Reasons to become an Atheist. 

These thinges, with many other shall by good & honest witnes be aproved to 
be his opinions and Comon Speeches and that this Marlow doth not only hould 
them himself, but almost into every Company he Cometh he perswades men to 
Atheism willing them not to be afeard of bugbeares and hobgoblins, and vtterly 
scorning both god and his ministers as I Richard Baines will Justify & approue 
both by mine oth and the testimony of many honest men, and almost al men with 
whome he hath Conversed any time will testify the same, and as I think all men 
in Cristianity ought to indevor that the mouth of / so dangerous a member may 
be stopped, he saith likewise that he hath quoted a number of Contrarieties 
oute of the Scripture which he hath giuen to some great men who in Convenient 
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time shalbe named. When these thinges shalbe Called in question the witnes 
shalbe produced. 
Richard Baines 

It will be observed that the accusations fall under four main 
topics: (1) attacks on the theological version of early history 
with respect to the Old Testament figures, Adam and Moses; 
(2) scoffs at Christ as to the immaculate conception, his di- 
vinity, and his sexual looseness; (3) criticism of the ““methode” 
of the Christian religion; (4) statements of Marlowe’s efforts to 
secure converts to atheism. This fourth division is shaky, and 
perhaps no attempt should be made to set up such a topic, since 
it seems to consist of the left-overs of Baines’ recollection. The 
other three topics, however (with some reservations as to topic 
3), not only are well compacted within themselves but can be 
seen to flow readily into one another. That this is so will be 
more convincingly demonstrated if an interpretation and para- 
phrase of the whole is given. We may express its spirit and 
tendency, without claiming an impossible accuracy in details, 
somewhat in this fashion: 

The theological explanation of early history, Marlowe may 
be thought to declare, is false. It teaches (1a) that mankind 
began with Adam less than 6000 years ago, whereas we know 
that there are accounts of a history much earlier. It is also 
false (1b) in holding Moses to be a true performer of miracles. 
He merely performed juggling tricks which Harriot can better 
today. By them (ic) he was easily able to hoodwink the Jews, 
who were an unsophisticated people. In order to conceal these 
deceits and perpetuate superstition (1d) he secured the death of 
his confederates by multiplying the hardships of the journey 


? Whether or not Marlowe stated it explicitly in the actual conversation’ 
the underlying connection in his mind between the two first assertions is pretty 
clearly the thought of Harriot. Marlowe, who is known to have been friendly 
with the mathematician, almost certainly either derived the first assertion from 
Harriot or at least discussed it with him. See Nash’s allusion in Pierce Penniless 
(1592): “I heare that there be Mathematicians abroad that will prove men 
before Adam.” (F. S. Boas, Marlowe and his Circle, Oxford, 1929, p. 70). And 
Harriot’s notes show that he was engaged in calculating the chronology of 
Genesis (J. Bakeless, Christopher Marlowe, New York: Morrow & Co. 1937, 
p. 202). The idea of Harriot, present in Marlowe’s mind when he makes the first 
assertion, produces or helps to produce his second assertion as to Moses’ jugglery, 
in which Harriot is expressly named. 
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in the wilderness. Therein he was a typical founder of religion. 
Religions are begun by unscrupulous men as a device to attain 
power (le). 

Christ is another pretender and false leader. If the theological 
account of his conception through the Holy Ghost is to be 
credited, his mother was an adulteress (2a), he himself was a 
bastard, and the Angel Gabriel was a bawd (2b). But of course 
the account is trumped up. Christ was in fact a man like any 
other, and his claim of divine sonship was merely a humbug 
(2c). The Jews, who knew him all his life, were in the best 
position to realize his true origin and were justified in crucifying 
him (2c). He deserved death because his deception of the people 
was worse than murder or thievery (2d) and because he was in 
addition sexually impure. Did he not fornicate with the woman 
of Samaria and her sister (2e) and have unnatural relations with 
St. John the Evangelist (2f)? However, he can scarcely be 
blamed for the latter, since all sensible men do the like (2g)— 
and smoke tobacco. 

The fact of the matter is that, considering the frauds of 
prophets and Messiahs, no organized religion is worthy of 
credence; and indeed we may go further and ask whether any 
God at all can be believed in.* But certain established religions 
are wiser than others in the method of their appeal. Catholicism 
is superior in this respect to Protestantism because it has insight 
enough to know that men’s religious feelings are best aroused 
by the use of elaborate ceremonial (3a). Protestants censure 
Catholics for employing a ritual but are hypocrites since they 
themselves use a different, though inferior, one (3a).‘ Christ 
was foolish in not seeing this psychological principle and build- 
ing his religion more firmly by surrounding the sacrament of 
holy communion with more impressive ceremonies (3b). Why 
not administer it in a tobacco pipe, for example (3b)? Moreover 

* This bridge of ideas can only be conjectural. Between sections 2 and 3 
there is a lacuna which, although not impassable, requires some structure of 
speculation. It should also be admitted that unity and consecutiveness are more 
difficult to see in the allegations which I have grouped as topic 3 than in the 
earlier allegations. Baines’ memory seems to grow more jumbled as he pro- 
ceeds. 

* Baines’ inclusion of the statement of Protestant hypocrisy in the para- 


graph dealing with ceremonies tends to indicate that Marlowe attacked Prot- 
estants in that particular rather than in general. 
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the presentation of Christianity has been bungled in other ways; 
the abominable style of the New Testament is an instance (3c). 
Christ made another error of strategy in choosing ignorant, 
worthless fishermen as his apostles to spread his doctrines (3d). 
Paul was the only man of brains among them but he was a 
coward, as is shown by his violation of his conscience in bidding 
men obey the law of the state (3d). Many laws unjustly 
encroach upon the rights of the individual and should not be 
obeyed. The present English law against coining is just such a 
law, and I for one do not intend to obey it (3e). 

Everything makes it plain that Christianity is a bugaboo 
from whose tyranny men must be freed. I have succeeded in 
converting Cholmley to my views (4a) and have written a 
pamphlet, which I have given to certain great men, pointing 
out the self-contradictions in the Bible (4b). 


Too much should not be claimed for this attempt to rebuild 
the conversation, of course. It is completely tentative and is 
intended rather to suggest the running of a general current of 
continuity through the whole than to maintain the correctness 
of any one of the proposed interpretations and links of thought. 
In the nature of the case, we must expect some gaps in Baines’ 
record of the talk. We cannot suppose that in every detail he 
reported what he heard completely or intelligently or fairly. 
Nor should we forget that others present undoubtedly took 
part in the discussion, voicing ideas, not set down by Baines, 
which gave direction to what Marlowe said. It is enough if we 
are able to show in Marlowe’s remarks a degree of continuity 
which points to the singleness of the occasion. 

To the objection that the Baines document represents no 
more than the rolling snowball of malicious rumor against Mar- 
lowe the present theory can give no conclusive answer. It can, 
however, comment that surely this is a most remarkably com- 
pact, remarkably cohesive sort of snowball and that it bears 


5 Presumably Marlowe is referring to Romans, x11 where Paul directs 
Christians to submit to their temporal rulers. Neither there nor elsewhere, 
however, so far as I know, is there evidence that the apostle acted against his 
conscience in so doing. Marlowe probably has somehow in mind the problem, 
frequently mooted in the Renaissance as in all times, whether a Christian must 
obey human laws which contravene God’s laws. The orthodox view is that he 


must not. 
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prints which look suspiciously like those of Marlowe’s fingers. 
For the rest, it must rely on the persuasiveness of its affirmative 


argument. 
II 


If Marlowe made these remarks at one time, are they simply 
the chance delivery of a chance occasion? Very possibly not. 
Some of them, and perhaps the general scheme of the whole, 
may be traceable to a lost, unpublished, “‘atheisticall’’ tract 
written by Marlowe himself. 

There are several references to the existence of one or more 
such tracts. In 1640 Simon Aldrich, a Cambridge scholar and 
fellow in the years 1593 to 1607 and a man of critical and cul- 
tured mind—in short, a most creditable witness—told the Kent- 
ish poet Henry Oxinden “that Marlo who wrot Hero & Leander 
was an Atheist & had writ a booke against the Scripture, how 
it was all one man’s making, & would have printed it but could 
not be suffered.’*® Then there is the well-known declaration 
assigned to Richard Cholmley “that Marlowe told him that he 
hath read the atheist lecture to Sir Walter Raleigh and others.” 
The most probable meaning of “read the atheist lecture’’ is 
that Marlowe did literally read a manuscript, perhaps the 
identical one mentioned by Aldrich, to Raleigh’s circle. The 
whole context of Cholmley’s assertion indicates’ that Marlowe 
presented to Raleigh’s group a formal argument; and the most 
likely occasion for a presentation of that kind would be the 
author’s reading of a work newly written, not yet published. 

Most interesting of all, however, is what Thomas Beard 


6 Mark Eccles, “Marlowe in Kentish Tradition,” N&Q, cix1x, 20-23; 39-41; 
58-61 (1935) at p. 41. 

7 The full text reads: “That he saith and verily believeth that one Marlowe 
is able to show more sound reasons for atheism than any divine in England is 
able to give to prove divinity, and that Marioe told him he hath read the 
atheist lecture to Sir Walter Raleigh and others.” Reprinted by Tucker Brooke, 
op. cit., p. 65. It would not be surprising if this “atheist lecture” included the list 
of contradictory Biblical texts which Baines refers to in his last paragraph: 
“ . .. he saith likewise that he hath quoted a number of Contrarieties oute of 
the Scripture which he hath giuen to some great men who in Convenient time 
shalbe named.” The verb “giuen” implies a manuscript (left with some of the 
audience after being read), and the “great men” are not likely to be any but 
Raleigh and his associates since these are the only prominent men, interested 
in advanced religious speculation, thought to have been close enough to Marlowe 
to warrant his taking the risk of communicating dangerous papers to then. 
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writes only four years after Marlowe’s death. Marlowe, he says, 


. . . fell (not without iust desert) to that outrage and extremitie, that hee denied 
God and his sonne Christ and not only in word blasphemed the trinitie, but also 
(as it is credibly reported) wrote bookes against it, affirming our Sauiour to be 
but a deceiuer, and Moses to be but a coniurer and seducer of the people, and 
the holy Bible to be but vaine and idle stories, and all religion but a deuice of 
pollicie.® 
Beard makes a specific distinction between what the dramatist 
said and what he wrote. Then under the latter heading are listed 
four blasphemous opinions, of which three appear in almost 
exactly the same form in the Baines document and the fourth 
is implicit there. Not one iota of evidence exists to show that 
Beard either knew Baines or had access to the Baines document, 
which was filed with the papers of the Privy Council and was 
no doubt treated as a secret of state. Whence, then, the remark- 
able similarity between the two sets of allegations? The most 
plausible explanation is that when Marlowe engaged in the 
discussion which Baines heard he was either reading directly 
from the book (or books) Beard mentions or else drawing some 
of his ideas from it in the course of conversation. The latter 
alternative is the more acceptable because a number of the 
statements reported by Baines (like those about coining and 
“Tobacco and Boies”) are apart from the main subject of 
religion and are of a kind which Marlowe would hardly put into 
a book anyway. 

If this hypothesis is correct, we can get from an examination 
of the more seriously intentioned items in the Baines list a 
notion, distorted perhaps but nevertheless illuminating, of the 
real nature of the book which Marlowe wrote. It was a work 
attacking Christian dogma on rationalistic and _ historical 
grounds. It was primarily concerned not to disprove the exist- 
ence of God, although that may possibly have been Marlowe’s 
ultimate objective, but to discredit the authority of Scripture. 
Here the choice of Moses and Christ as the chief subjects of 
attack is highly significant. Renaissance religion considered 
Moses, giver of the Law, and Christ, redeemer of men con- 
demned by the rigor of the Law, the two main underpropping 
columns of Christianity. If these could be destroyed the whole 
edifice must crumble. Marlowe strikes not by denying that such 


®* From The Theatre of Gods Iudgements, Ch. xxv. Reprinted by Tucker 
Brooke, op. cit., Appendix xv, pp. 112-113. 
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men as Moses and Christ ever lived but by stripping them of 
divine authority and explaining them as ambitious men seeking 
power under the pretext of religion. 

Something may also be said of Marlowe’s motives in entering 
into the discussion which Baines heard. He probably did not 
merely happen into it; he talked with the serious purpose— 
serious despite the occasional entry of sardonic humor—of mak- 
ing converts. There are numerous rumors that Marlowe regarded 
himself as a prophet of the new irreligion and entered into active 
propaganda for it. Baines says in his last paragraph concerning 
Marlowe’s opinions that “ . . . this Marlow doth not only hould 
them himself, but almost into every Company he Cometh he 
perswades men to Atheism willing them not to be afeard of 
bugbeares and hobgoblins . . . and almost al men with whome 
he hath Conversed any time will testify the same.’ The play- 
wright Kyd avers “it was his custom when I knewe him first 
as I heare saie he contynewd it in table talk or otherwise to iest 
at the devine scriptures gybe at praiers, & stryve in argument to 
frustrate & confute what hath byn spoke or wrytt by prophets 
and such holie men... all which he wold... sodenlie take 
slight occasion to slyp out...” Cholmley confessed himself 
to have been brought to atheism by Marlowe. Thomas Fineux 
was another of his proselytes, for Aldrich told Oxinden that 
Fineux “learnd all Marlo by heart & divers other bookes: 
Marlo made him an Atheist.’ Finally, Marlowe was in contact 
with Raleigh’s circle, which the Jesuit Robert Parsons describes 
as using positive efforts to secure disciples: 

Of Sir Walter Rawley’s schoole of Atheism by the waye, & of the Conjurer that 
is M<aster> thereof, and of the diligence used to get yong gentlemen of this 
schoole, where in both Moyses, & our Sauior, the olde, and the new Testament 


are iested at, and the schollers taughte amonge other thinges to spell God 
backwarde.™ 


Parsons thus tells us that Moses and Christ are the targets of 
the Raleigh school,” and that it is eager to enlist new members; 
Baines and Beard tell us of the concentration of Marlowe’s 
strictures upon Moses and Christ, and there is good evidence 


* From Kyd’s unsigned note to Puckering. Reprinted by Tucker Brooke, 
op. cit., Appendix xu, pp. 107-8. 

1% Eccles, op. cit., p. 40. 1 Cited by Boas, op. cit., p. 70. 

” Of interest in this connection is Anthony a Wood’s later declaration of 
Harriot (Bakeless, Joc. cit.) that “.... he had strange thoughts of the Scrip- 
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that Marlowe is an energetic apostle of “‘atheism.” It is hard 
to avoid the conclusion that Marlowe was an active member of 
the Raleigh group or at least had a community of belief and 
program with it. 

Without too wild a use of the imagination, then, we may 
think of Marlowe as coming one day not long before his death 
into a company in which Baines is present. As the talk proceeds, 
the dramatist “‘suddenly takes slight occasion to slip out” a 
remark upon the subject uppermost in his thought. A discussion 
ensues. Marlowe, as a self-assertive man bent on convincing 
his hearers, is the positive and guiding force in the discussion. 
The ideas occur to him in somewhat the same words and in the 
same general order in which he has set them down in the tract 
he recently wrote. Comments by his audience lead to incidental 
digressions. Far from being convinced by the argument, Baines 
is alarmed and shortly afterwards makes from memory a report 
of what he has heard. The method which best assists his memory 
is that of following the conversation from its beginning as well 
as he can. His recollection serves him clearly at the start but 
grows more sketchy as he proceeds to what I have numbered as 
topic 3. Inevitably, he sometimes forgets, sometimes misrepre- 
sents what Marlowe said. In the main, however, he turns out a 
record which is of extraordinary value as showing both Mar- 
lowe’s manner in conversation and the basic structure of his 
lost anti-Christian treatise. 

We cannot say whether Marlowe wrote only one such 
treatise, as might be inferred from Aldrich, or several, as Beard 
avers. The former seems on the whole the more likely. But even 
if he produced several, the dominant homogeneity of subject- 
matter in the Baines charges tends to show that they stem from 
only one. Whether as manuscript or manuscripts, Marlowe’s 
unpublished writing seems to have circulated with some free- 
dom: it was heard of by Beard, heard of or seen by Aldrich, 
perhaps shown to Cholmley and Fineux, and listened to by 
Raleigh and others from Marlowe’s own lips. 

Pavut H. KocHEeR 
University of Washington 





tures. . . . He made a Philosophical theology wherein he cast off the Old Testa- 
ment, so that consequently the New would have no foundation.” This is no 
far from what Marlowe seems to have been trying to do. Harriot was of course 
the “Conjurer” spoken of by Parsons. 
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SOME CHARMS FROM A FIFTEENTH-CENTURY 
GERMAN MEDICAL TEXT 


The British Museum Ms. Add. 34, 304 contains (ff. 1b-3a 
Register, 4a—77b Text)" a fifteenth-century MFrk. version of the 
popular medical treatise ascribed to Bartholomaeus. Numerous 
charms, some of which are of great interest, are found among 
the more or less purely medical recipes constituting the bulk 
of the treatise? and these have been collected and are given 
below. A detailed examination of them here, however, would 
be disproportionate to their value, for most of them are merely 
variants of well-known types (e.g., Nos. 1, 20, 26), and the 
references and parallels given are not intended to be exhaustive.* 

1. F.1la. Wurme in dem vynger. Jtem vur den wurm in 
den vyngeren. Wer den hait, so schriff eme disse wort an eyn 
papir ind henge id eme an den vynger: * Erit * perit * yop *. 

2. F.16b. Myt desen zween namen vnsers heren Athieno* 
dispange oeuerwan iosue seuen Coenynge: wer die by eme dreit, 
den mach geyn bant behalden. 

3. Ibid. Jtem: wer die namen * Celion * by eme dreit, der 
verdryuet zorn ind maichet vruntschafit; vnser here tzeiget sy 
moysi vp deme berge synay.® 

4. Ibid. Jtem: wer desen namen by eme dreit, der bedarff 
geyn vergifft vorchten; Res eres rete ranay zoges amors: sy 
hatte vnse here in syme munde, do hee essich ind gallen tranck. 

5. Ibid. So synt des vunff namen: confrontes onnos baster;* 
die droich vnse vrauwe by yr, do sy vnsers heren swanger 

6. F.17a. Jtem: wer des namen * Via iute luzeterna eliaront 


1 Ff. 75a-77b give the Introduction (‘Barth. der maister hait uns an deseme 
boiche geleret’ etc.), Urinoscopy and some other recipes which should all have 
been placed in their usual position at the beginning of the treatise. For a 
description of the manuscript see Priebsch, pHe, 1, 267. The German-Latin 
glossary of plant names on ff. 78a-82b is in the same hand as the Barth. 

? All Barth. manuscripts contain charms and other material of a magical 
nature which varies considerably in each Ms. For the purposes of this article 
signs of punctuation only have been inserted and one charm No. 22 divided 
into lines. 

* The publications referred to are: R. Heim, Jmcantamenta Magica Graeca 
Latina (Leipzig, 1892); F. Ohrt, Da Signed Krist (K¢benhavn, 1927); ZViV= 
Zeitschrift d. Vereins f. Volkskunde (Berlin, 1891 ff). 

* Perhaps for a @eds w. For the Names of God see ZV/V, x11 (1903), 442 ff. 

* Cf. Heim p. 555, No. m1. * Perhaps for yaorfp. 
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in synem mode het ind sent michael des morgens vru, deme 
wederuert des daiges geyne myssedait mut.’ 

wart; die worden yr vam der gaue des hilligen geistes; welche 
vrauwe sy by yr treit, die genyst gerynge. 

7. Ibid. Jtem: weme ouch eit verstolen wirt, der schryue 
dese namen vp die oeuerduer * Sator arepo tenet opera rotas. 
So vernympt hee id kurtlichen, war id is komen.*® 

8. Ibid. Wer des namen Amatha Anachola vasooch claui- 
clachsa® eynem besessen mynsschen byndet an die kelen, so 
noemet sich der boese geist balde. 

9. Ibid. Benzazan alagay lentus cummones Sibna: der dese 
vunff namen in eyme vyngerlyn treit ind sy ersam heilt ind 
spricht zo deme vyngerlyn, so men id maicht, Benedictus sit 
dominus deus, der wirt lieff ind selich. 

10. Ibid. Wer dese namen Dingnamon abachon transuertu; 
schryff id an eyn broit ader an eyne rynden ind giff sy zo essen 
weme hee wille hauen. Deme wirt hee lieff. 

11. Ibid. Wer dusse karakteren alle dage nuchteren ansuit, 
ist sy eyn elich wyff, so maich yr man neit eynen anderen nemen. 
Js sy auer ledich, so wirt yr eym ander man, der sy neit verleist. 


7 Cf. Ohrt, pp. 309 ff. 

® Cf. Heim, p. 530, and Weinreich in Gnomon (1930), p. 365. 

*In margin Quod omnia. The “names’’ are pseudo-Hebrew, like those in 
Nos. 910 and 25, and it is possible that they were originally not magical formulae 
but mnemonic lines of the kind found e.g., in Ms. Sloane 3131 (fifteenth- 
century): (f. 76b). 

Gaudebunt faliones equali dominando / 
Barbarus amplicans graditur feriens dubitantis / 
Certamen breniat ammorica fabella / 
Equiparant dulcediem clarius ambroso / 
Gaudendo fratres euellatur tabelena / 

Balneat archileans grossos exuperabat /. 


Ein iegelich wort an disen vorgeschriben versen bezeichent ein ior und also 
manig bistabe daz wort hat, also manige woche ist es zwuschen dem winahtdage 
und der grossen vastnaht. Und der erste bustabe an eime iegelichen worte 
bezeichent den sunnendag bistabe des iors und ist es daz daz wort ane vohet 
an einem a, so sint geraden wochen zwuschen winahten und der grossen vast- 
naht. Vohet es aber an eime b, so ist es ein dag und so vil wochen; ein c, zwene 
dage; ein d, drie tage; ein e, viere; ein f, funffe; ein g, vj: und wisse, ind welem 
bistabe ein b stot mitten dran, daz bezeichent daz es ein schaltior ist. Des 
iores alse man zalet von gottes geburte MCCCVIIJ ior, do was daz erste wort 
an dem ersten verse daz do heisset gaudebunt. 
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Moyses gaff sy synen broederen araon in egipten:* B NZI DO 
* tus * pantor grator!® jhesum. 

12. Ibid. Priester iohannes, der sante dese karacteren keiser 
friderichs vrauwe; wan sy by yrem heren were, wes sy yen 
beede, dat sy id wurde gewert AN p*qyp _pdise. 

13. Ibid. Wer dese karakteren by eme dreit, der oeuerkomet 
allit, dat yem werdich ist: Y E X Oe x v y eloe pater noster 
principium a sapientia filius beatus spiritus sanctus. Dese karak- 
teren gaff sent anna josep, do yem vnse lieve vrauwe beuolen 
wart. Verbum sapientie prestans * filius occisus." 

14. F17b. So dyn man myt dir zornet, so leige eme die 
karakteren vp syne borst, so wirt hee dir hoult: Johannes 
Josepf joachim. Amen. 

15. Ibid. Jtem. Woultu, dat der eyne vrauwe saige, wie 
mengen man sy haue. So schryff dese wort an eyn brieffgyn. 
Jnd leige id an yren wyssen vp dat hoifft: * res * res res * regois. 
Jnd den namen der vrauwen. Jnd vraige sy danne.” 

16. Ibid. Jtem. Woultu sanffte ind lichtlich lernen ind be- 
griffen wat du wolt lernen. So vach eyne widehoppen, ee die 
sonne up gae ind slynt syne zongen ind is sy." 

17. Ibid. Jtem. Woultu balde duuen vaen. So nym eyner 
vrauwen milch, die eyne doichter haue gedraigen, in eyn glas 
ind henge id da duuem synt, so komen yr vill dar ind vae sy danne. 

18. F.18b. Jtem. Woultu eyn dipstall vynden. So nym sil- 
uerschum ind zerwryff yen myt eyer clare ind male da myt in 
eyne want eym ouge ind heisz die dan dar komen vp, den man 
archwenet des verstolen dynges, jnd heis sy an‘* dat ouge seen; 
wer dan schuildich ist, der weynet an deme reichten ougen. So 
sprich yen an; will hee syn loynen, so saltu eynen cipressen 
nagell hain ind stich in dat ouge, so wirt hee schrien. Jnd so du 
in dat ouge stichst, so sprich dese wort: * rabas * cellarium * 
retana * magin * facite et cogite furtum; jnd sprich: discum 
magnus enpamicula uffer non tua.'® 

19. F.24b. Vur wurme. Vur wurme, die in des mymsschen 


1 Le., wavroxparwp. ” Cf. Ohrt, p. 180, pp. 277 ff. 

” Cf. Heim, p. 537, No. 216. 

‘8 Other uses of the same bird see ZV/V,xx1m1(1913),122 ff. “our erased. 

* Cf. Heim, p. 538, No. 221 and Ohrt, pp. 56-57, 173, and Note 16 on 
p. 421, where the origin of this charm, known to Ohrt in a Byzantine Greek 
version only, is fully discussed. 
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maigen synt ader in eyme rosse. Ader wat vies id ist. So nym 
pilsen samen jnd zo stois den vill kleyne myt saltze gemenget 
jnd giff dat eynem zo drynckene myt essich bis dat sy sich 
viswerffent. Wie man id eynem vihe geuen sall. So sall man 
den samen myt brode zerstampen jnd yem geuen. Dem myns- 
schen den pilsensamen myt essich ind wynrusschen samen geuen 
zo dryncken. Den pilsensamen sall men geuen den swynen myt 
brode. Jnd sall spreichen oeuer dat broit: Jn nomine * patris * 
et filij * et spiritus sancti. Pater noster Et ne nos inducas. Sed 
libera. Agios Agios Agios, non decantam ulla ille purcus quod 
de pane isto manducat nec de calam nec de purpuriolo nec de 
ullo morbo moriatur. Dat saltu dristunt myt eynander sprechen, 
so giff id yen zo essen, die wile sy nuchteren synt, so werden sy 
gesunt ind zo hantz essen. Jnd sprich danne auer vp dat broit: 
Non sunt inquinati porci isti. Adiuro te lamguor dolor per 
patrem et filium et spiritum sanctum, ut non noceas plus porces 
istes de soculo* neque de purpuriolo neque de ulla feliciate.”’ 
Amen pater noster. Credo in deum.'* 

20. F.56b. Den pil vis zo seynen. Jtem woultu den pil vis 
segenen, so doe die got vynger zo samen jnd ergriff yen da myt. 
Jnd sprich dese wort dar uppe, id hilfft. Euer andere, pill vis zo 
seynen. Jtem ergrieff yen myt den annularibus, dat is myt den 
vyngeren genant die goult draigent, as vursteit, ind sprich: 
longinus was eyn ritter; longinus was eyn iudde; longinus staich 
got in syne reichte sytem; longinus nam dat bluit ind streich 
id in syne ougen; longinus wart geseen.'® As war ind as gewis 
ganck du pill er vis in gotz namen. Amen. 

21. F.5S8b. Eyn seigen so eyn mynssche in eynen nagell 
ader span getreden hait, ader eyn pert. Jtem leige den reichten 
dumen oeuer den lurtzen kruitzewis. Jnd halt sy oeuer den tryt. 
Jnd sprich zom ersten in den namen got des uaders ind sons ind 
des hilligen geistes seyn ich dich myt deme trit, den got det, do 
her an dat hillige cruize drait. Dat sprich also drystunt jnd 
sprich dar vp v pater ind v aue maria.”° 


16 ? foculo, meaning a hot or fiery disease. 17 For infelicitate? 

18 Heim, p. 563, gives the Latin version of this charm from the St. Gall 
Codex 751 of the ninth cent. 

19 John, xrx, 37 ‘qui vidit testimonium.’ Cf. Ohrt, Vrid og Blod, p. 148 and 
footnote. 

2° Ohrt, p. 133 ff. The same charm occurs in a L.G. text of the fifteenth 
century, see ZV{V, xxv1 (1916), 200. 
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22. F.60a. Jtem. Trith her in dese gluit. 

Dynen syn ind dyn mut, 

Dyn essen ind dyn drincken, 

Dyn slaiffen ind dyn wachen, 

Dyn hertz ind dyn bluit, 

dat moisse zo ix malen erhitzigen 

Jnd zo ix malen ersufftzigen 

Jnd zo ix malen erswitzen 

ind zo ix malen ersteruen 

Jund zo ix malen doit werden, 

dat dir na myr muisse werden also gach, 

Also deme leuendigen vysche vp druigeme lade in den waich, 

Jnd dyn moider noch kynt 

so sy id dot neuen yr vyndent, 

Jnd aller nach der gotz genaiden 

den ist angest ind we moisse dir na myr werden, 

des beswere ich dich by deme cruitze 

Jnd by deme hilligen graue 

Jnd by der sonnen jnd by dem mant 

Jnd by der hilligen wandelunge vnsers heren 

Jnd by den iiij ewangelisten ind irem gewalt 

Jnd by alle den zungen 

Die messe ye geleesen off gesungen, 

Jnd by deme leuendigem got 

Jnd by der luittercheit vnser vrauwen, 

Jnd dat du neit moigest blyuen in geyner wandelunge, 

do wiff off man ye hant an gedain, 

dir moisse werden na myr so angest 

Jnd also noit as vnser lieuer vrauwen was na yrem kynd 

da id an deme cruitze hienck, 

Jnd moisse dir na myr werden also heis 

As dem saltz ind dem smaltz 

Jnd den eichen stecken in der heissen gluit.” 

23. F.60b. Dit is der brant segen. Der lyff laich in glute. Die 

sele stecket dieff. Do quam myn vrauwe sente Maria gegangen 
myt deme hilligen trut krisemen vmme vangen. Sy hoiff vp yr 


* This love-charm lacks a title, but the Register on f.2b, col. 1 has “Tzou- 
uerie.’ A Latin charm of this type from a fifteenth-century medical Ms. is given 
in ZVfV, xxv1 (1916), 194 ff.; here will be found also a brief discussion of the 
development of these charms. 
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hillige hant. Jnd sy geseynde hansen synen brant, dat hee neit 
en es ind neit vis breich, dat hee zo allen syden heil wirt an 
allen synen zeichen. An alle mas, as vnser lieuer vrauwen hen- 
delyn was, so sy yres trutes kyndes genas; dat helfe myr die 
gewer, myn vrauwe sente maria. Jnd der vill hilge crist. As 
Hans der noitdurfftich ist. Jn gotz namen. Amen.” 

24. F.68b. Woultu eynem mynsschen dat vallende oeuell 
buissen; wan id eme besteit. So saltu stain zo synen voissen ind 
laissen halen gewiet wasser ind doen id eme vp syne luichteren 
hant ind spreichen: ich giessen in dich dat gewiede wasser in 
deme namen vnswers heren jhesu cristi, der entfanmgen wart zo 
nasaret. So sall he giessen wasser in die vorderen hant ind 
spreichen: ich giessen dich hier in dem namen vns heren jhesu 
cristi, der zo bethleem geboren wart. So sall hee den mynsschen 
begiessen an dat antlitz ind spreichen: ich begiessen dich in 
deme namen vns heren jhesu cristi, der gemartert wart zo 
bethleem. So sall dat mynssche grieffen by deme gordele ind 
tzien yen vp ind spreichen: Sta vp in deme namen vns heren 
jhesu christi, der vpstont vam deme tode. Jnd halt den myns- 
schen also lange, bis hee sich versynnet. Na deme maile be- 
steit id eme nummerme.* 

25. F.69a. Wellich vrauwe der blomen zo veell hait... 
schryue in eyn permynt: Jn nomine patris * et filij * et spiritus 
sancti. De pastpaga sepagoga Erucesuc blaguc. 

26. F.69b. Welich vrauwe des kyndes neit genesen maich, 
der sall men syden biuois ader ysernhart in biere off myt wyne; 
dat sall sy dryncken. Men sall yr ouch dat kruit bynden ind lei- 
gen vp die moder. So geneest sy. Dit kruit sall men zo hant 
van yr nemen. Wamne sy danne des dyndes geneest So sall men 
schryuen an eynen brieff: Elisabeth genuit precursorem. Sancta 
maria genuit saluatorem; siue masculus sis siue femina, veni 
foras; christws te vocat. Omnes sancti intercedite pro famula 
ista N. Amen. tli N yk giet diS p.* 

27. F.71a. Eyn seigen zo den wonden. Dat was aller daige 
best, do hee geboren wart, der hillige krest; der wart an ertriche 


@ Ohrt, pp. 250 ff., 294. 

*% For the (better) version in L. G. see Wardale, Albrecht van Borgunnien 
(1936), No. 177.4. This charm is not found elsewhere in the H. G. Barth, 
e.g., in Graeter’s Leipziger Barth. A different procedure is given in ZV{V, 1, 
116. ™* Ohrt, pp. 74 ff. 
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wondet. An hemelriche kundet; die hilligen vunff wonden, die 
segenen dese wonden; sy en swelle noch en kelle, noch sy eitter 
gebaren vnseme heren syne wonden. Also moisse dir die dynen, 
in godes namen. Amen. 

28. F.77b. Dat die hunde neit bellen. So nym eyns hundes 
lunge ind eyne zonge van deme hunde; draich sy by dir. Jtem 
nym dat hundes herze zo dir in die lurze hant off die zonge in 
eynem doiche gebunden. Alle honde swigen ind vlien vam dir.* 

29. Ibid. Dat eyn dier® weder heym kome. So smere syne 
stirn myt ollouch, so koempt sy weder. 

30. Ibid. Dat die kreden in eyme wiger, off sie steruen. So 
nym gewiet wasser vp den paisch off up den pynxt auent ind 
guis id in den wier. 

31. Ibid. Dat die hunde neit bellen. So nym eyns swarzen 
hundes zant ind halt den in der hant. 

32. Ibid. Van dem wolffe. Nym den tryt®’ eyns wolffes ind 
henge den ouene an eyne gleien** ind wan die vianmde intgain 
dich willen, so en moigen sy neit zo dir komen, as lange der 
voistrappe vp der gleien ist.?® 

The Manuscript contains on ff. 93a—108b another medical 
receptary of the fifteenth century, in which the following charms 
are to be found. 

33. F.95b. Wem dy zen we thiin, der schreybe an eyn 
ranfft brodes aratus * Maratus * caratus * saratus * also drey- 
stumt und nutz das drey morgen vastende. Jn dem namen des 
vaters vnd des suns vnd des heyligen geystes. 

34. F.96a. Von geblude. Wem dy nase zw vil bludet, dem 
schreyb an eyn birment fiat * fiat * cait * talis * liberabilis: 
bynt es ym an dy strn, es verstelt zw hant. 

35. F.100a. Vor das kald so schreyb disse uff eyne obladen 
mit gantzen buchstaben an titel ader schreib es uf eyn apffel, 


% The source is Pliny, NH, xx1x, 99 ‘Cor canimum habentem fugiunt 
canes. Non latrant vero, lingua canina in calceamento subdita pollici(: aut 
caudam mustelae, quae abscissa dimissa sit,) habentes.’ Cf. Sextus Placitus 
(Corpus Med. Latin., tv, 263) ‘Item ne canes latrent. Canis linguam summam 
subpositam sub pedis pollice dicimus efficere, ne canes latrent.’ For other 
Barth. texts see Graeter, op. cit., p. 54, and ZVfV, 1, 324. 

% beste above. 27 yois above. 

*8 Te., leie, slate. 

* Cf. Pliny, NH, 30.22, 98 ‘Veneficiis rostrum lupi resistere inveteratum 
aiunt, ob idque villarum portis praetigunt.’ 
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das ist besser: Jn nomine filij et cum ipsum * Jn nomine spiritus 
sancti et ipsius * contra febres. 

36. F.107a. Eyn segnung der wonde. Ad benedicendum 
uvinus et sanandum dic solum verbum cum signo crucis ter: 
* raphael * thaphael * thaphael; liga dictum vvlnus cum albo 
pamno mundo lino im modum crucis, postea si habere poteris 
vnge lanceam uel ferrum cum quo vvineratus fueris cum oleo 
uel aliquo vnctuoso et sanabitur si vvlnus non fuerit mortalis; 
probatum est. 

W. L. WARDALE 
University of St. Andrews 
Scotland 















































VERLAUF UND BEDEUTUNG VON SCHILLERS 
UND GOETHES BEGEGNUNG 
IM JULI 1794 


“So waltete bei meiner Bekannntschaft mir Schiller durchaus 
etwas Dimonisches ob; wir konnten friiher, wir konnten spiter 
zusammengefiihrt werden, aber dass wir es gerade in der Epoche 
wurden, wo ich die italienische Reise hinter mir hatte und 
Schiller der philosophischen Spekulationen miide zu werden 
anfing, war von Bedeutung und fiir beide von grésstem Erfolg.” 
Im Gespriiche mit Eckermann' hat Goethe im Alter in erken- 
nender Riickschau mit diesen Worten den Augenblick seines 
Zusammenfindens mit Schiller als eigentiimlich bedeutungsvoll 
und notwendig bezeichnet. 

Es ist die Begegnung vom Sommer 1794, derer er hier ge- 
denkt. Der Vorgang und der Zeitpunkt dieses Ereignisses gelten 
im allgemeinen als altbekannt und sicher iiberliefert. Und doch 
zeigt die nihere Betrachtung, wie wenig wir in Wahrheit iiber 
seinen tatsichlichen Verlauf und iiber die Zusammenhinge, die 
dazu fiihrten, klar unterrichtet sind, ja, dass sie vielleicht iiber- 
haupt kaum genau festzustellen sind. 

Unser Wissen dariiber beruht ja im wesentlichen auf Goethes 
Erzihlung von ihrem zufalligen Zusammentreffen nach einer 
Sitzung der Naturforschenden Gesellschaft in Jena und dem 
sich daran ankniipfenden Gesprich iiber die Urpflanze. Wohl 
hat schon vor vielen Jahren einmal Diintzer® vereinzelt Zweifel 
an der Glaubwiirdigkeit dieses Berichtes geiiussert, aber die viel 
zu weit gehenden und unhaltbaren Riickschliisse, die er zieht, 
konnten zu keinen brauchbaren Ergebnissen fiihren, und so 
blieb sein Widerspruch ohne Folgen. Man hat vielmehr im 
allgemeinen die Goetheschen Angaben ohne nihere Priifung als 
Tatsachenquelle hingenommen, und fast alle Darstellungen der 
Goethe-Schillerschen Freundschaft begniigen sich damit, sie 
ohne weiteres nachzuerzéhlen. Der Vergleich aber des von 
Goethe Berichteten mit den wenigen dariiber erhaltenen Zeug- 
nissen aus der Zeit des Vorgangs selbst zwingt zur Untersuchung 
der Frage, ob hier wirklich eine Tatsachenwiedergabe oder 
nicht vielmehr eine nachtrigliche Aus- und Umgestaltung der 
Geschehnisse vorliegt. Es lohnt wohl, mit der philologischen 


1 24. Marz, 1829. * Goethe-Jahrbuch 1, S, 168 ff. 
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Sonde an ein fiir die Entwicklung der deutschen Geistesge- 
schichte so entscheidendes Ereignis heranzutreten. Hangt doch 
aufs engste mit der Klarung dieses Tatbestandes die Frage 
zusammen, was es war, das Goethe und Schiller zueinander- 
fiihrte, was die Gegensitze iiberwand, die so lange trennend 
zwischen ihnen gestanden hatten, und die Voraussetzungen 
ihres gemeinsamen Wirkens schuf. 


Schon die spitere Uberlieferung dieses Goetheschen Berichts 
ist nicht frei von nachtraglichen Triibungen und Anderungen. 
Viele der landlaufigen Goethe-Ausgaben bringen jene Erziah- 
lung in den “Annalen” fiir 1794. Doch ist sie an diese Stelle 
erst nach Goethes Tod von fremder Hand hineingearbeitet 
worden. Die urspriingliche, von Goethe selbst fiir die ‘Ausgabe 
letzter Hand” der gesammelten Werke in Druck gegebene 
Fassung der “Annalen” fiir 1794 weiss nichts von jener 
Begegnung, erwihnt nur kurz den damaligen Beginn ihrer 
Freundschaft, ohne auf deren Anlass und tiefere Grundlagen 
iiberhaupt einzugehen. Vielmehr entstammt der Bericht itiber 
das Zusammentreffen in der Naturforschenden Gesellschaft 
einem selbstaindigen Aufstaz Goethes, der unter dem Titel 
“Gliickliches Ereignis’* schon 1817 im “Morgenblatt’® und 
gleichzeitig in den “Morphologischen Heften’’ erschienen ist. 
Dieser der Arbeit an den “‘Annalen” fiir 1794—die in die Jahre 
1819, 1823 bis 24 fallt—vorausgehende Aufsatz erzihlt das 
Ereignis im Zusammenhang von Goethes naturwissenschaft- 
lichen Studien, seiner Arbeit iiber die Metamorphose der Pflan- 
zen, und will vor allem betonen, welchen Anteil diese Forschun- 
gen am Zustandekommen der Freundschaft mit Schiller gehabt 
haitten. Die Herauslésung der Erzihlung aus diesem Zusam- 
menhang und Hineinarbeitung in die “Annalen” hat erst nach 
Goethes Tod Eckermann fiir die Quartausgabe von 1837" vor- 
genommen.® 

3s. W.A. Abt. 1, Bd. 35, S.41. So auch wieder in einer Reihe neuerer kritisch 
gereinigter Goethe-Ausgaben. ‘W. A. Abt. m, Bd. 11, $.13 ff. 

5 9./10. Sept. Nr. 216/17. 

* “Zur Naturwissenschaft tiberhaupt, besonders zur Morphologie.” 1. Heft 
S.90. 7 Goethes Werke 1936/37 hsg. von Riemer und Eckermann. 

® Der Nachlass im Goethe-Schiller-Archiv in Weimer enthilt eine nach- 
triigliche Abschrift des Aufsatzes “Gliickliches Ereignis” von—wie mir Profes- 


sor Hecker vom Goethe-Schiller-Archiv ausdriicklich bestatigte,—posthumer 
Schreiberhand, mit Anderungen von Eckermann’s Hand, wie sie dann der 
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Findet sich so in der giiltigen, von Goethe selbst herriihren- 
den Fassung der “Annalen” kein Niederschlag jenes von ihm 
friiher berichteten Zusammentreffens, so wird diese Abweichung 
noch sichtbarer durch eine kleine textliche Anderung, die Goethe 
im Laufe der Arbeit an den “Annalen” vorgenommen hat. Der 
Satz, der die Erzihlung von der beginnenden Freundschaft mit 
Schiller einleitet: “In diesem Drange des Widerstreits iibertraf 
all meine Wiinsche und Hoffnungen das auf einmal sich ent- 
wickelnde Verhiltnis zu Schiller,”’ lautet in einer alteren Hand- 
schrift:* “ . . . das nach und nach sich entwickelnde Verhiltnis 
zu Schiller” und wurde von Goethe erst in einer spiteren 
Redaktion, noch vor der Drucklegung, in die jetzige Fassung 
abgeaindert—offensichtlich eine Angleichung an die Darstellung 
in dem Aufsatz “Gliickliches Ereignis.”’ 


Die unmittelbarste Quelle fiir die Ereignisse des Jahres 1794 
bilden naturgemiss, soweit sie vorhanden sind, die brieflichen 
und sonstigen Dokumente aus jener Zeit selbst. 

Der Goethe-Schillersche Briefwechsel lisst erkennen, dass 
zwischen Goethes Brief vom 24. Juni 1794, der die Aufforderung 
zur Mitarbeit an den “Horen” zustimmend beantwortet, und 
seinen kurzen Zeilen vom 25. Juli die Anniherung erfolgt sein 
muss. Das spitere Schreiben, auf das hin Schiller den grossen 
grundlegenden Brief vom 23. August wagen durfte, weist mit 
der Wendung: “Erhalten Sie mir ein freundschaftliches Anden- 
ken und seien Sie versichert, dass ich mich auf eine dftere Aus- 
wechselung der Ideen mit Ihnen recht lebhaft freue,” nicht nur 
deutlich auf eine vorausgegangeneg Unterredung hin—derer 
auch Schiller im Brief vom 23. August gedenkt—, sondern 
verrit auch in dem vélligen Wechsel des Tons gegeniiber dem 
friiheren Brief die begonnene Wandlung des inneren Verhilt- 
nisses. Dem entspricht es, wenn Schiller am 1. September 1794 
an Kérner berichtet: “Wir hatten vor sechs Wochen iiber Kunst 
und Kunsttheorie ein langes und breites gesprochen und uns 
die Hauptideen mitgeteilt, zu denen wir auf ganz verschiedenen 
Wegen gekommen waren. Zwischen diesen Ideen fand sich eine 





Text der verinderten “Annalen” enthalt. Die urspriingliche Uberschrift 
“Gliickliches Ereignis” ist ausradiert und durch “Erste Bekanntschaft mit 
Schiller” ersetzt. *s. Lesarten W. A. Abt. 1, Bd. 35, S. 287. 
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unerwartete Ubereinstimmung.” Fiihrt diese Briefstelle, wenn 
man die Angabe nicht wértlich, sondern dem Sprachgebrauch 
nach als etwa anderthalb Monate nimmt, auf Mitte Jugi zuriick, 
so wird solche Zeitangabe dadurch erhirtet, dass der 14. Juli 
der Griindungstag der Naturforschenden Gesellschaft in Jena 
war, bei einer derartigen Versammlung also leicht die von Goethe 
geschilderte Begegnung stattgefunden haben kénnte. Dennoch 
ist ja dieses von dem Ereignis selbst nur durch wenige Wochen 
getrennte Zeugnis Schillers keineswegs eine Bestitigung der 
tiber zwanzig Jahre spiteren Goetheschen Erzihlung. Denn 
wie dieser Brief von dem nach Goethes Darstellung so bedeut- 
samen Gesprich iiber die Urpflanze und iiber naturwissen- 
schaftliche Gegenstinde nichts erwahnt, so ist in Goethes 
Aufsatz nirgends von einer Unterhaltung “iiber Kunst und 
Kunsttheorie” die Rede. So bleibt die Frage offen, ob Goethe 
etwa mehrere Begegnungen zu einer einzigen zusammenge- 
schmolzen hat oder ob es dieselbe Unterredung ist, die beide so 
verschieden berichten—es bleibt die Frage, ob das Verhiltnis 
sich, wie Goethes Bericht es erscheinen lisst und seine Korrek- 
tur in den “Annalen” unterstreicht, “auf einmal,’”’ oder, wie 
die friihere Fassung der “Annalen” angab, “nach und nach” 
entwickelte, ob es wirklich nur, wie man nach jener Erzahlung 
glauben kénnte, ein Zufall war, der zu jenem Zusammentreffen 
fiihrte und ihre Vereinigung bewirkte. 

Ausschlaggebend fiir diese Entscheidung ist Goethes Brief 
an Frau von Kalb vom 28. Juni 1794: “Noch muss ich sagen dass 
seit der neuen Epoche auch Schiller freundlicher und zutrau- 
licher gegen uns Weimaraner wird, woriiber ich mich freue und 
in seinem Umgange manches Gute hoffe.”’ Dieser nur vier Tage 
nach Goethes Zusage auf die Aufforderung zur Horen-Mitarbeit 
geschriebene Brief liegt zweifellos vor der von Schiller an Kérner 
berichteten und vor der von Goethe festgehaltenen persén- 
lichen Begegnung. Aber es geht ihm der Empfang der Horenein- 
ladung und damit der Einblick in das gleichzeitig mitgesandte 
Programm der “Horen” voraus. Wie wichtig Goethe jenes Un- 
ternehmen erschien, erhellt aus der Sorgfalt, mit der er sein 
Antwortschfieben auf die Aufforderung durchdacht hat,’ wie 


1s. die Korrekturen und Anderungen seines Konzeptes dazu. W. A. Abt. 
tv, Bd. 10 Lesarten S. 394. 
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auch aus der Erwihnung seiner Bereitschaft im Brief an Fichte 
vom gleichen Tage." 

Den tatsichlichen Verlauf der Ereignisse scheint demnach 
am getreuesten eine sonst wenig verlissliche Quelle wieder- 
zugeben: Caroline von Wolzogen “Schillers Leben’’:” “Auf die 
Einladung zur Teilnahme an den Horen besuchte Goethe Schil- 
lern in Jena und in einem Gespriich entstand die Anniherung, 
die wir so lange gewiinscht hatten. Es war eine merkwiirdige 
Stunde, iiber die ein giinstiges Geschick den reichsten Segen 
ausschiittete.” 

Hat doch Goethe den von ihm selbst herausgegebenen 
Briefwechsel mit Schiller mit dem Einladungsschreiben zur 
Mitarbeit an den “‘Horen” und dem beigefiigten Programm der 
“Horfen” beginnen lassen—ein uniiberhérbares Zeugnis dafiir, 
welchen Wert fiir ihrer beider Verbindung er diesem Dokument 
beimass. 

So diirfte der Schluss nicht voreilig sein, dass die Annaihrung 
allmahlicher erfolgt ist als Goethes spiterer Aufsatz es dar- 
stellt, dass nicht erst ein mehr oder weniger zufallig entstandenes 
Gesprich Goethe ihre Ubereinstimmung erkennen liess, sondern 
bereits Schillers Programm der Horengriindung diese Einsicht 
fiir ihn angebahnt hatte. 


Will man sich iiber die Bedeutung dieses Ergebnisses klar 
werden, so gilt es, sich die geistige Lage Goethes in jenen 
Jahren zu vergegenwirtigen. Die Lebensspanne zwischen der 
Italienischen Reise und dem Zusammenfinden mit Schiller ist 
ja die Zeit seiner gréssten seelischen Einsamkeit. “Ich bringe 
vieles mit, wenn Ihr nur im Fall seid es zu geniessen,” hatte er 
auf der Riickreise von Rom an Knebel geschrieben.” Es war 
die seinen ganzen weiteren Weg prigende und seine fernere 
Haltung bestimmende Erfahrung der Heimkehr, dass die in 
Rom ihm gewordene Offenbarung und Bestitigung von den 
heimischen Freunden nicht begriffen wurde, dass sein Wille, das 
eigene Leben und das seiner Mitwelt gemiiss der erkannten 


“Da ich mit Freuden teil an der Zeitschrift nehme, die Sie in Gesell- 
schaft wiirdiger Freunde herauszugeben gedenken, so wird auch dadurch eine 
wechselseitige Erklarung und Verbindung beschleunigt werden, von der ich 
mir sehr viel verspreche.” 

” Stuttgart und Tubingen, 1830. 1 24. Mgew, 1788, Mailand. 
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Norm gesetzhaft-notwendigen Seins zu gestalten, auf den 
stumpfen Widerstand der Zeitgenossen, ja, noch der Nichsten 
und Vertrauten traf. Dies Versagen des Verstindnisses zeigte 
sich ebenso gegeniiber den Antrieben und Zielen seiner Naturer- 
forschung wie denen seines gewandelten Kunstwollens. Uberall 
fand er die Abirrung seiner Zeit ins Willkiirliche, Kleine und 
Zufallige, von dem er in Rom frei geworden war, die Neigung, 
sich an das Fliichtige des Tages zu verlieren, unausrottbar einge- 
wurzelt. Vollends musste ihm die Kluft zwischen der von ihm 
befolgten Richte und dem Gebaren seiner Umwelt erschreckend 
deutlich werden angesichts des allgemeinen Verhaltens zu dem 
politischen Ereignis, das ein Jahr nach seiner Riickkehr das 
Jahrhundert erschiitterte. Der heftige und das Interesse an den 
Fragen innerer Menschenbildung zuriickdringende und ge- 
fihrdende Streit der Meinungen fiir und wider, den die Franzé- 
sische Revolution in Deutschland ausléste, die Befangenheit in 
einseitiger Parteinahme, die den Blick fiir die tieferen Wurzeln 
des Geschehens blind machte, und jeden in die Wirrsal des 
Augenblicks mit hineinriss, besiegelte die Enttaéuschung der 
Riickkehr, liess seine Hoffnung auf fruchtbare Auswirkung der 
gewonnenen Erkenntnis fiir das eigene Volk auf lange hinaus, 
vielleicht auf immer vergeblich erscheinen. So trieb ihn, der es 
als seine Aufgabe wusste, inmitten von Chaos und Zerkliftung 
die Grundkrafte und -Formen echten Menschentums zu be- 
wahren, das Umsichgreifen des Tagesstreites immer mehr in 
sich selbst zuriick, zwang ihn, einen immer engeren Kreis um 
sich zu ziehn, in den, wie er 1793 bei der Riickkehr von dem 
Mainzer Feldzug an Jacobi schreibt,™ “ausser Lieb und Freund- 
schaft, Kunst und Wissenschaft nichts herein kann.” 

In dieser inneren Vereinsamung musste der Plan der 
“Horen,” wie ihn das Einladungsschreiben zur Mitarbeit aus- 
sprach, eine Art Erlésung fiir ihn bedeuten, das erste Zeichen 
einer verwandten Haltung, die erste Méglichkeit eines Wieder- 
halls seiner eigenen Bestrebungen. Denn dieser Plan mit dem 
Ziel einer Sammlung und Fihrung der geistigen Welt Deutsch- 
lands jenseits aller Tagesfragen zeigte Goethe, dass es auch 
Schiller um die Besinnung auf die menschlichen Grundgesetze, 
unabhingig von allem nur Zeitlichen, zu tun war. Dieses Wollen 
spricht, wie knapp und andeutend auch immer, das Programm 


4 19. August, 1793. 
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der ‘“‘Horen” aus, wenn es die Zeitschrift ausdriicklich dahin 
begrenzt: “‘Vorziiglich aber und unbedingt wird sie sich alles 
verbieten, was sich auf Staatsreligion und politische Verfassung 
bezieht.” Die spitere ausfiihrlichere ‘“Ankiindigung” der 
“Horen,’”® die dann schon von Goethe und Schiller gemeinsam 
durchdacht ist, kennzeichnet diese Haltung, wie Schiller sie in 
den “‘Briefen iiber die Aesthetische Erziehung” gefordert und 
begriindet hat,"* nur eingehender: “Aber indem sie sich alle 
Beziehungen auf den jefzigen Weltlauf und auf die ndchsten 
Erwartungen der Menschheit verbietet, wird sie iiber die ver- 
gangene Welt die Geschichte und iiber die kommende die 
Philosophie befragen, wird sie zu dem Ideale veredelter Mensch- 
heit, welches durch die Vernunft aufgegeben, in der Erfah- 
rung aber so leicht aus den Augen geriickt wird, einzelne Ziige 
sammeln und an dem stillen Bau besserer Begriffe, reinerer 
Grundsatze und edlerer Sitten, von dem zuletzt alle wahre 
Verbesserung des gesellschaftlichen Zustandes abhingt, nach 
Vermigen geschiiftig sein.” 


Scheint so die Priifung der gleichzeitigen Zeugnisse ein an- 
deres Bild der Zusammenhinge zu ergeben als Goethes spitere 
Schilderung es erstehen liess, so erhilt damit die Frage nach 
Sinn und Bedeutung dieser Goetheschen Darstellung ein umso 
stirkeres Gewicht. 

Goethes Erzihlung will im Rahmen und als Teil seiner ge- 
samten autobiographischen Schriften verstanden werden. Wie 
iiberall wo der alte Goethe die eigene Vergangeheit zum Erinne- 
rungsbild verdichtet hat—ob in freier Wiedergabe wie in “Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit” oder in spiterer Redaktion eigener Brief- 
und Tagebuchblitter wie etwa bei der “Italienischen Reise”’ 
—so sollen auch hier nicht Tatsachen wiedergegeben, sondern 
im lebendigen Vorgang zugleich das Wesentliche und Sinnbild- 
liche des Geschehens offenbar werden. So gibt der Aufsatz eine 
mythische Zusammenschau der in ihrem Zueinanderstreben 
wirksamen Krifte, indem er in bildhafter Gesaltung aus der 
allmihlichen Entwicklung den fruchtbaren Augenblick her- 


% Erschienen im “Intelligenzblatt der Allgemeinen Literaturzeitung” vom 
10. Dez. 1794 und im 1. Stiick der “Horen.” 

* Auf diesen Zusammenhang wird meine in Vorbereitung befindliche 
Schiller-Biographie ausfiihrlicher eingehen. 
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ausgreift. Den Kern dessen,was sie jahrelang notwendig trennte 
und eben so notwendig schliesslich zusammenfiihrte, den Punkt, 


in dem sie “von verschiedengén Seiten kommend,” doch, nach _ 


Goethes Briefworten, “in gerader Richtung zusammentreffen,” 
und damit den iiberpersénlichen Sinn ihrer Vereinigung lasst die 
verhaltene Erzihlung, die in der scheinbar zufalligen und doch 
schicksalhaften Begegnung mit ihrem spannungsschweren 
Aufeinanderprall der Anschauungen gipfelt, deutlich werden. 
“‘Niemand konnte leugnen, dass zwischen zwei Geistesantipoden 
mehr als ein Erddiameter die Scheidung mache, da sie denn 
beiderseits als Pole gelten mégen, aber eben deswegen in eins 
nicht zusammenfallen kénnen’”—mit diesem Wort riickt Goethe 
den Widerstand, den er jeder Anniherung Schillers entgegen- 
setzte, in einen tieferen Zusammenhang. Es war die spiirbare 
Fremdheit, ja, Feindseligkeit Schillers gegeniiber der Natur, die 
Goethe lange jede Vereinigung zwischen ihnen unméglich er- 
scheinen liess. So ist auch “Anmut und Wiirde” fiir Goethe 
nicht Zeugnis von Schillers Annaherung an seine eigene Sicht, 
sondern Beispiel dieser Sinnen- und Naturferne Schillers. In 
solchem Sinne fallt sein beriihmtes Wort von Schillers Undank- 
barkefit “gegen die grosse Mutter,” das er sogleich niher 
erliutert: “Anstatt sie als selbstaindig, lebendig, vom Tiefsten 
bis zum Héchsten gesetzlich hervorbringend zu betrachten, 
nahm er sie von der Seit einiger empirischer menschlicher 
Natiirlichkeiten.” Das Gespriich selbst lisst diesen Gegensatz 
noch einmal aufleben, um ihn dann in einer héheren Einheit zu 
iiberwinden. Lautet Schillers Einwand gegen das ihm von Goethe 
aufgezeichnete Bild der Urpflanze: “Das ist keine Erfahrung, 
sondern eine Idee,” so fiihlt Goethe: “der Punkt, der uns 
trennte, war dadurch aufs strengste bezeichnet.’”’ Aber er er- 
kennt auch zugleich: “wenn er das fiir eine Idee hielt, was ich 
als Erfahrung aussprach, so musste doch zwischen beiden irgend 
etwas Vermittelndes, Beziigliches obwalten!” 

Schiller selbst hat diesen Vereinigungspunkt ihrer scheinbar 
so gegensitzlichen Denkweisen in dem grossen Brief an Goethe 
vom 23. August aufgezeigt: “Beim ersten Anblicke zwar 
scheint es, als kinnte es keine grésseren Opposita geben, als den 
speculativen Geist, der von der Einheit, und den intuitiven, der 
von der Mannigfaltigkeit ausgeht. Sucht aber der erste mit 
keuschem und treuem Sinn die Erfahrung, und sucht der letzte 
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mit selbsttatiger freier Denkkraft das Gesetz, so kann es gar 
nicht fehlen, dass nicht beide einander auf halbem Wege be- 
gegnen werden.” Was Schiller als eine der menschlichen Ver- 
nunft entsprungene ordnende Idee ansah, die das Mannigfaltige 
der Erscheinungen zur Einheit zusammenfiigt, was fiir Goethes 
gegenstindliches Denken ein im Gegebenen unmittelbar ent- 
haltener, von der Natur gesetzter organischer Zusammenhang 
war, der sich dem betrachtend eindringenden Blicke zu erschlies- 
sen vermag, es ist ein und das gleiche, das beide in Natur, 
Kunst und Menschenleben suchten und fanden und das auch 
in Goethes Conception der Urpflanze zum Ausdruck dringte: 
das in allem Lebendigen wirksame Geseis. 

In der Suche nach diesem Gesetz, wie es Goethe vor allem 
in Rom offenbar geworden war und das sich dem reifgewordenen 
Schiller immer klarer zu erschlicssen begonnen hatte, und in 
dem Bestreben, ihre Mitwelt gemiss solchem Gesetz zu bilden, 
fanden sich Goethe und Schiller zusammen. Musste doch aus 
dem Wissen um die alles wahrhafte Sein durchwaltende Ge- 
setzlichkeit auch der Wille erwachsen, eine haltlos und rich- 
tungslos gewordene Zeit wieder zu Mass und Norm zu fiihren. 
Solches Wollen hatte Schiller zu Griindung der “Horen,” zum 
Versuch einer itiberzeitlichen Menschenbildung getrieben, wie 
Goethe es aus dem Programm der Einladung erkennen musste. 
Goethes Erzahlung lasst statt dessen ihre Uberreinstimmung 
im Finden und Fordern des Gesetzes an einem Gespriich iiber 
Naturerkenntnis sichtbar werden, leitet aber auch damit zu 
dem gleichen tieferen Vereinigungspunkt, wo Beider Wollen 
und Wege ineinandermiinden. 


Nicht Tatsachenquelle fiir die einzelnen Vorginge jener 
Tage ist Goethes Bericht, sondern bildhafte Darstellung des 
letzten Sinns und der Bedeutung ihres Zusammenfindens. Der 
Einblick in den genauen Verlauf dieser folgenschweren Begeg- 
nung scheint uns versagt zu sein. Wichtiger aber ist, dass sie in 
jener Gestalt bewahrt ist, in der das riickblickende Auge des 
alten Goethe sie geschaut hat, in der er sie zu sinnbildlich- 
mythischem Ereignis verdichtet und das Notwendige, das 
“Damonische” des Geschehens offenbart hat. 

MELITTA GERHARD 
Rockford College 



























A KEY TO ROWE’S TAMERLANE 


Rowe’s Tamerlane, with the author’s guarded permission in 
his dedication of the play to the Marquis of Hartington, was 
recognized immediately as a political allegory. The references 
to the acts and the personal qualities of the two monarchs who 
bear the major réles are so open as to need no elucidation even 
now. The victory of Tamerlane-William over the insolent and 
perfidious Bajazet-Louis was in 1701, the date of the play’s 
production, an unfulfilled desire, but Marlborough in three 
years time would justify the prophecy. With that accomplished, 
the play acquired the authority of fact which procured for it 
more than a hundred years of life. 

Rowe, it is plain from the Epistle Dedicatory, intended more 
than the general topical allusions which he dared admit there, 
and for the first audiences the play teemed with suggestions of 
personalities and events which have since evaporated. Mr. 
Ramble, in the Comparison Between the Two Stages (1702), was 
merely reporting current gossip when he told Mr. Sullen and Mr. 
Chagrin that some people “think the Author had a double Ob- 
ject in view when he writ it; and that most of the Characters 
are assimulated to some great Persons now living.’”” In particu- 
lar he is ready to decipher Axalla and Omar, in addition to ex- 
plaining fully the obvious allegories of Tamerlane and Bajazet. 

Mr. Rambler did not, unfortunately, proceed to identify the 
prototypes of Axalla and Omar, but if he had, the name he 
would have mentioned for the former must certainly have been 
Hans Willem Bentinck, first Earl of Portland. 

Axalla is a princely follower of Tamerlane who, though 
nicely bred 

In polish’d Arts of European Courts, 

For him forsakes his Native Italy, 

And lives a happy Exile in his Service (1, 1) 
His lineage is great enough to permit him to boast of it (m1, 1). 
He served Tamerlane not only in battle but with as much dis- 
tinction in a difficult embassy to Bajazet (m1, 1). For these 
services his master has often urged him to accept “Crowns and 
Dominions from his bounteous Pow’r.” Tamerlane’s friendship 
with him is, indeed, so intimate and his munificence to him so 


2P. 195. 
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lavish, that Omar and the Tartar lords repine and tax their 
monarch with partiality (1, 1). 

In altering the story in his source to fit the contemporary 
scene, Rowe enhanced the part of Axalla, particularly as re- 
gards his friendship with Tamerlane. It does, in fact, become 
the center of the plot. And here is our clue to the identity of 
Axalla. None of William’s advisers was so close to him over a 
long period of his life as Bentinck. He had come with the young 
prince to England in 1670. He nearly died of smallpox which he 
contracted while attending William in 1676. They both miracu- 
lously escaped death at the Boyne in 1690 and at Landen in 
1693. Bentinck was again with the king at the siege of Namur 
in 1695. Like Axalla at the court of Tamerlane, Bentinck lived 
in William’s England, a “happy exile in his service.” 

The Axalla of history was never sent by Tamerlane on an 
embassy to Bajazet. Rowe dispatched him thither not only to 
meet the irresistible Selima there but for the subtler reason as 
well that Bentinck had often been William’s ambassador and 
notably in 1698 when he went on an errand of peace to Louis. 

As early in 1689 popular opinion had begun to comment on 
the king’s patent intention to reward Bentinck to the limit. A 
widely circulated jest of the moment shows the state of mind: 

The King thinks 

The Queen tells 

The Princess [Anne] eats all things* 

Prince George drinks 

Lord Portland [Bentinck] takes 
When William tried to present his favorite with the lordships 
of Denbigh, Bromfield, and Yales in 1696, Parliament churlishly 
thwarted his plan. 

When Tamerlane came on the stage Portland had only just 
passed through the most difficult crisis of his life. By William’s 
intervention he had in June, six months before, been saved from 
an impeachment trial. The glorious achievements of his career 
—in the eyes of the Whigs—must have been at the moment 
especially remembered. The Tartar lords, by whom we are 
probably intended to understand the Tories, had now further 

* Quoted by M. E. Grew, William Bentinck, p. 154. Bentinck is elaborately 


eulogized as “‘The Prince’s Darling and the Nation’s Friend” in the Poems on 
Affairs of State, 111, 375 (1704). 
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reason to repine at Bentinck’s continuous good fortune. These 
recent commotions in the affairs of the favorite assured Rowe 
of a ready construing of the allegory of Axalla.* 

An identification of Omar presents difficulties, for there is 
no one individual, it must be frankly admitted, who matches 
the portrait as Bentinck does Axalla. Yet a passage early in Act 
tv in which Omar, the Tartar general, reviews his past life, is 
so pointed that it is difficult to persuade oneself that Rowe 
meant nothing topical by it. 

Dishonour blast my Name; was it for this 

That I directed his first Steps to Greatness? 
Taught him to climb, and made him what he is? 
When our great Cam first bent his Eyes towards him, 
(Then petty Prince of Parthia) and by me 
Perswaded, rais’d him to his Daughter’s Bed, 
Call’d him his Son, and Successor of Empire: 
Was it for this, that like a Rock I stood, 

And stemm’d the Torrent of our Tartar Lords, 
Who scorn’d his upstart Sway? When Calibes 

In bold Rebellion drew ev’n half the Provinces 
To own his Cause, I, like his better Angel 

Stood by his shaking Throne, and fixt it fast . . . 


In some respects the career of Thomas Osborne, Earl of Danby 
and Duke of Leeds, fits this description of Omar.‘ He helped to 
negotiate the marriage of William in 1676, which is apparently 
referred to in the passage quoted, and he was one of the nine 
ministers who “stood by his shaking Throne” to advise Mary 
when he was occupied in stifling the Irish rebellion.’ But Danby, 
following his impeachment, had been for six years previous to 
the production of Tamerlane a cipher in politics and completely 
out of the minds of men. In attacking him Rowe would have 
been beating a man of straw. 

Arlington and Ossory as well as Danby intrigued in the 
1670’s to secure the succession to the young Prince of Orange 
through marriage with James’s daughter, but these gentlemen 


* Mr. J. R. Sutherland, who is, as far as I know, the only person to have 
attempted an identification of Axalla, fits him to Prince Eugene. In so doing 
he ignores most of the hints which the play offers, fixing his identification solely 
on Eugene’s polished breeding and the fact that he fought at Chiari. He does 
not try to find other parallels. Three Plays by Nicholas Rowe (1929), p. 339. 
* Mr. Sutherland makes this suggestion. Three Plays, p. 340. 

5 Is it possible that the rebellion of Calibes is an allusion to the Irish War? 
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had been dead twenty years when Tamerlane came on the stage. 
The Earl of Shrewsbury has some claim to the character of 
Omar for he supported William before and during the Revolu- 
tion. He was implicated in the Fenwick conspiracy against 
William’s life in 1696, an event which may be reflected in the 
play under cover of the intrigue between Omar and the Dervish. 
(The Dervish, by the way, gave Rowe an opportunity to attack 
the religion of the Jacobites.) But Shrewsbury was a Whig and 
Omar as a Tartar general is clearly intended to represent some 
leader of the Tory party. 

The Tory lord most hated in the year of the play by the 
Whigs, and therefore by Rowe, was Godolphin. The incidents 
of his career come as close to a plausible parallel to Omar’s 
activities as we can find in the case of any single individual. As 
early as 1680 he was an unconcealed exclusionist and a champion 
of William’s cause. His intimacy with the future king began in 
1678 at the time of Mrs. Godolphin’s death, on which occasion 
the prince sent his respectful condolences. They met frequently 
thereafter in the Low Countries where Godolphin was as much 
in William’s confidence as Temple. Although Godolphin was 
slow in casting off his loyalty to James after 1688, William evi- 
dently had good reason to trust him since he took him into the 
government immediately on his accession. Godolphin stood by 
the “shaking throne” in many perils.* Of most importance for 
the present purpose, is his connection with the Fenwick con- 
spiracy. Though there is good reason to doubt his guilt, feeling 
at the time was so strong against him that he was forced out of 
office. After an eclipse of four years he came into power again in 
December, 1700. But the pressure of Whig animosity once more 
drove him out and he resigned on the thirtieth of December, 
1701. This date of his final retirement from William’s service 
fits almost exactly the hour of the play’s production—late 
December or early January 1701/02. If Godolphin is Omar, this 
coincidence added the final coup de main to Tamerlane’s lines 
at the end of the play when he orders the Dervish and Omar to 
such deaths as traitors and their treason merit. 

WILLARD THORP 
Princeton University 


* He was the only Tory lord justice appointed to conduct affairs while 
William was absent from the kingdom in 1695. 
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DER FRANZOSISCHE EINFLUSS AUF DIE DEUTSCHE SPRACHE IM 
DREIZEHNTEN JAHRHUNDERT. 11. Von Hugo Suolahti 
(Mémoires de la Société néo-philologique de Helsingfors, x). 
Helsingfors. 1933. 486 Seiten. FM 200.00. 


Der bekannte finnische Germanist legt uns hier den zweiten 
Teil seines Riesenwerkes iiber den lexikalischen Einfluss des 
Franzésischen auf das Mittelhochdeutsche vor. Wiahrend der 
erste Teil, der in Band vim der Mémoires de la société néo- 
philologique de Helsingfors erschien, ein Gesamtverzeichnis der 
in den mhd. Denkmilern des 13. Jahrhunderts belegten franzé- 
sischen Worter bietet, haben wir jetzt in diesem neuen Bande 
ein Verzeichnis der ausgebeuteten Denkmiler mit den in ihnen 
auftretenden franzésischen Wértern. Das Verzeichnis ist nach 
Dialekten gruppiert und chronologisch geordnet. Damit wire 
noch zu vergleichen eine friihere Arbeit desselben Forschers, 
die aber unter dem Namen Hugo Palander erschien, nimlich 
“Der franzésische Einfluss auf die deutsche Sprache im 12. 
Jahrhundert,” veréffentlicht im gleichen Organ Bd. 1m (1902), 
S. 75-204. Ein Lebenswerk liegt damit vor uns, dessen Ergeb- 
nisse wir auf die verschiedensten Arten ausniitzen kénnen. Das 
vorliegende Werk ist rein lexikalisch angelegt. Die Interpreta- 
tion ist somit andern iiberlassen. Hier sei nur an einem Beispiel 
gezeigt, wie diese Interpretation vor sich gehen kann. 

Es ist auffallend, wie wenige franzésische Wérter das Nibe- 
lungenlied aufweist, verglichen mit dem bedeutend kiirzeren 
Kudrunlied, obwohl wir von diesem letzteren nur eine einzige 
Handschrift haben, hingegen vom Nibelungenlied viele (bei 
der Feststellung der Fremdwéorter beriicksichtigt Suolahti auch 
handschriftliche Varianten). Diese Tatsache ist mit zu beriick- 
sichtigen bei einem Versuch, die von B. Q. Morgan in seinem 
Aufsatze “On the Use of Numbers in the Nibelungenlied” (in 
dieser Zeitschrift xxxvi, 10-20) aufgeworfene Frage zu lésen. 
Morgan glaubt namlich, dass die Ahnlichkeit des Gebrauchs der 
Zahlen im Nibelungenlied und in der Kudrun fiir ein und den- 
selben Verfasser zeugen kénnte. 

Eine grosse Anzahl von Stichproben haben den Referenten 
von der Soliditét und der Zuverlissigkeit der vorliegenden 
Arbeit iiberzeugt. Nur ein paar kleine Versehen kamen zum 
Vorschein. Trist. 1899 dventiure reimt nicht auf tiure, sondern 
auf triure. Vielleicht ware es auch ratsamer fr@témis (Trist. 
12163) unter dem Simplex amis einzureihen, da doch nur der 
zweite Teil dieser Zusammensetzung fremd ist, im Gegensatz 
etwa zu agestein, wo nur der erste Teil fremd ist. Dagegen fehlt: 
minnenfossiure Trist. 17468 nach Bechstein, aber minnen fos- 
sture 17464 nach Ranke. 

ALFRED SENN 


University of Pennsylvania 
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DER MITTELHOCHDEUTSCHE LUcIDARIUS, EINE MITTELALTER- 
LICHE SumMA. Von Giinther Glogner. (Forschungen zur 
deutschen Sprache und Dichtwng. Herausgegeben von J. 
Schwietering. Heft 8). Miinster in Westf.: Aschendorffsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1937. vi, 74 Seiten. RM 2.10. 


Der Lucidarius ist ein Abriss mittelalterlichen Glaubens 
und Wissens, um das Jahr 1190 in Braunschweig unter Heinrich 
dem Léwen in Prosa abgefasst. Er gehért nicht nur zu den 
friihesten deutschen literarischen Prosawerken, sondern wurde 
auch zu einem wirklichen Volksbuch und stellt somit das erste 
unserer deutschen Volksbiicher dar. 

Im Lucidarius haben wir die erste Verbindung von theolo- 
gischer Summa und Realiensumma. Er ist also ein Vorliufer 
des etwa 60 Jahre jiingern Werkes Speculum majus des Vincenz 
von Beauvais sowie der Summa des Thomas von Aquin, von 
welchen er sich durch seine Kiirze und seine volkstiimliche, aus 
Frage und Antwort bestehende Katechismusform unterscheidet 
(S. 10). 

Im Mittelpunkt der Erérterungen Glogners steht die Frage 
des Aufbaus einer Summa. S. 15 f. wird daher die Gliederung 
der wichtigsten Quellenschrift des Lucidarius gegeben, nimlich 
des Elucidarium des Honorius Augustodunensis. Wie der Luci- 
darius ist auch dieses Werk dreiteilig. Hauptziel der Glogner- 
schen Arbeit aber ist im besondern eine Untersuchung des 
Aufbaus des Lucidarius zum Zwecke, dadurch den Gesamtsinn 
und die innern Formkrifte zu erkennen (S. 1). Mit Recht sagt 
der Verfasser, Untersuchungen iiber die Komposition seien be- 
sonders bei geistlichen und didaktischen Werken des Mittel- 
alters nétig, weil die Einschitzung eines solchen Werkes ent- 
scheidend davon abhinge, dass bei der Beurteilung das innere 
Formgesetz nicht verfehlt werde. Dieser Ausspruch ist von 
grésster Wichtigkeit, da es ja im deutschen Mittelalter sehr 
wenig Literatur gibt, die ganz frei wire von geistlichen und di- 
daktischen Interessen. So liegt denn auch der zentrale Gestalt- 
sinn einer Summa weniger in den untergebrachten Stoffmassen 
und deren spezieller Darstellung, als in der Form, in die alles 
gefasst ist (S. 17). Fiir diese Form (“den aussersten Ring”’) hat 
man schon immer gern zur Dreiteiligkeit gegriffen. Die 
bekannteste Dreiheit ist die Heilige Dreifaltigkeit, die Trinitat. 
Diese hat denn auch der Lucidarius zum Grundriss gewahlt, 
womit auch in symbolischer Sinnfilligkeit zum Ausdruck ge- 
bracht ist, dass Gott das principium des Seins ist (S. 18). Die 
Dreiteiligkeit des Lucidarius zeigt sich folgendermassen: Buch 
I bringt das, was unserm Sein vorausliegt; Buch II handelt von 
der Mitte der Zeiten, von Christus und von der christlichen 
Kirche, d.h. von unserer Gegenwart; Buch III handelt vom 
Zukiinftigen, von dem, was unserm Sein folgen wird. Die 
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symmetrisch ausgewogene Form dieser Gliederung ist klar zu 
sehen (S. 19). 

S. 62 kommt der Verfasser zum Schluss, dass es im Luci- 
darius kaum ein paar Zeilen gebe, die nicht sinnvoll an ihrer 
Stelle stiinden, und kaum einen grésseren Teil, der fiir den Bau 
des Ganzen sich nicht notwendig an seiner Stelle befinde. 
Absichtsvolle Ordnungskrifte walten hinter der scheinbar 
lockeren Gestaltung des Lucidarius. Der Verfasser arbeitet 
auch einleuchtend ) Bion dl wie sehr der deutsche Lucidarius 
von seinen Quellen trotz allem verschieden und unabhingig sei. 

Jeder, der sich mit mittelhochdeutscher Literatur befasst, 
wird vom Studium dieser Schrift grossen Nutzen ziehen, da ja 
die gesamte mittelhochdeutsche Literatur so ausgesprochen 
christlich ist. 

ALFRED SENN 
University of Pennsylvania 


LAUT- UND FORMENLEHRE DER SPRACHE LUTHERS. Von Hein- 
rich Bach. Kopenhagen: Levin ok Munksgaard, 1934. 116 
Seiten. 


Dieses, mit oder ohne Absicht, im Jubiladumsjahr 1934 (300 
Jahre seit dem Abschluss der Lutherschen Bibeliibersetzung) 
erschienene Buch ist von seinem Verfasser als Leitfaden bei 
Textiibungen tiber Luthers Sprache gedacht, wobei es dem 
Studenten zeigen soll, wie die in der Sprache Luthers vorkom- 
menden Formen sich einerseits zum Mhd. und anderseits zum 
Nhd. verhalten. Dieses Ziel ist gliicklich erreicht, denn die 
Veréffentlichung ist mit viel Geschick dargestellt und fusst auf 
guter Beherrschung des Materials. Es wird ein willkommenes 
Hilfsmittel fiir den Germanisten sein. 

In einer Einleitung von etwa acht Seiten wird zunichst in 
kurzen Ziigen die Entwicklung der deutschen Schriftsprache vor 
Luther geschildert. Der Verfasser steht durchaus auf dem 
Boden Burdachs. Dazu wire jetzt die im Jahre 1936 erschienene 
Untersuchung von Ludwig Erich Schmitt, die deutsche 
Urkundensprache in der Kanzlei Kaiser Karls IV. (1346-1378) 
zu vergleichen, in der Burdachs Auffassung angegriffen wird. 
Vgl. dazu meine Besprechung in The Germanic Review xu 
(1937), 217 f. Fiir die Art der Besiedlung des ostmitteldeutschen 
Kolonialgebietes muss jetzt auch noch auf eine Sammlung von 
Untersuchungen im Schlesischen Jahrbuch Bd. vu (1934/35) 
hingewiesen werden. 

Die Lautlehre umfasst S. 18-68, die Formenlehre S. 59-116. 
In der Lautlehre geht der Verfasser von den mhd. kurzen und 
langen Vokalen und den Diphthongen aus, untersucht quanti- 
tative Verinderungen der Vokale, die Vokale der druck- 
schwachen Silben und die Konsonanten. In der Formenlehre 
werden nacheinander Substantiva, Adkjektiva, Pronomina 
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und Zahlwérter, Verba, Pripositionen und Konjunktionen 
behandelt. 
Leider hat das Buch kein Wortregister. 
ALFRED SENN 
University of Pennsylvania 


DER VOLKHAFTE SPRACHBEGRIFF. Von Fritz Stroh, Halle: 
Max Niemeyer. 1933. x+134 Seiten. 


Diese Arbeit, die F. Stroh als Habilitationsschnft der Uni- 
versitit Giessen vorlegte, ist zweifellos mehr als ein zusammen- 
fassendes Referat iiber die sprachwissenschaftlichen und 
sprachphilosophischen Strémungen und Forschungen der letzten 
Jahrzehnte, wenn sie sich auch zum Teil mit seinem Artikel in 
Germanische Philologie, Ergebnisse und Aufgaben, Festschrift 
fiir Otto Behaghel (Heidelberg Winter, 1934) S. 229-259: 
“Sprachwissenschaft und Sprachphilosophie”’ deckt. Er gibt 
iibrigens auch eine ausfiihrliche kritische Bibliographie als 
“Beleg und Erginzung zur systematischen Darstellung.” 

Stroh beschreibt die Abkehr von der positivistisch-materia- 
listischen, nicht ‘“‘volksbezogenen,” versachlichten Sprachauf- 
fassung der Nachromantik zur Wesens- und Sinndeutung, 
Struktur- und Ganzheitsanalyse der Gegenwart. “Ausdruck” 
und “Bedeutung” (K. Bihlers ‘““Kundgabe”’ und “Darstel- 
lung’’) sind ihm die beiden “‘Pole des vermenschlichten Sprach- 
problems.”’ Fiir die Ausdrucksforschung sei die notwendige, 
aber schwierige Vereinigung von individualpsychologischen 
und soziologischen Fragestellungen eine hiufige Quelle von 
Fehldeutungen. Die Bedeutungslehre habe die Beziehung des 
menschlichen Geistes zur Sprache wieder in die Mitte der 
Sprachforschung gestellt. Stroh erwihnt G. Schicht-Rohrs 
Beweisfiihrung, dass den nationalsprachlichen Unterschieden 
mit ihrer Verschiedenheit der Begriffsumfinge und der Be- 
ziehungsordnungen Unterschiede im Denken und der geistigen 
Art der Vélker entsprechen. Die Schwierigkeit aller rset- 
zung geht daraus hervor: Stroh zitiert vielleicht deswegen 
sitzelang auf Franzisisch im deutschen Text (S. 8 ff.). 

Der “naturwissenschaftlich gerichteten” Mundartenfor- 
schung und der dialektgeographischen Fragestellung wird die 
volksprachliche Arbeitsrichtung mit ihrer “Bezogenheit auf den 
volkhaften Menschen” programmatisch gegeniibergestellt. Im 
iibrigen sei der “Scheinbegriff des beziehungslosen reinen 
Dialektes” in der Sprachgeographie durch den “‘ganzheitlichen 
Gefiige-Begriff’’ der Sprachlandschaft tiberwunden worden. F. 
Stroh nennt die Sprachwissenschaft wegen ihrer Beziehung 
zum Volke “eine politische Wissenschaft im weiten Sinne”’ 
(S. 76). Sie sei zu “‘entscheidenden und lebenswichtigen volks- 
politischen Aufgaben” aufgerufen (S. 81). Damit kennzeichnet 
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Stroh als Endpunkt einer gut geschriebenen, klar aufgebauten, 
geistreichen Analyse der Ansichten von Vorgangern und Zeit- 
genossen seine eigene sprach “philosophische” Einstellung, die 
so fern von dem Gedanken einer voraussetzungslosen Wis- 
senschaft zu sein scheint. 
HERBERT PENZL 
University of Illinois 


Der INTELLEKTUALWORTSCHATZ IM DEUTSCHEN UND FRANZ6- 
SISCHEN DES 17. JAHRHUNDERTS UNTERSUCHT AN GERZANS 
UND ZEsENS ‘SoronisBE.’ Von Hermann Fischer. Berlin: 
Junker und Diinnhaupt Verlag. 1938. 161 pp. Neue Deutsche 
Forschungen. Abteilung Deutsche Philologie. Herausgege- 
ben von Jost Trier. 


We have here a comparative study of a ‘linguistic field,’ a 
‘Wortfeld,’ dealing with the words pertaining to the intellect 
found in the French novel of Seigneur de Gerzan, L’ Histoire 
Afriquaine de Cleomede et de Sophonisbe 1627/28, and its Ger- 
man translation by Philip von Zesen, Die Afrikanische Sofonisbe 
published in 1647. H. Fischer is a pupil of Jost Trier who, though 
not the originator of this method of semantic investigation, was 
the first to treat in detail the history of a linguistic field in 
Der Deutsche Wortschatz im Sinnbezirk des Verstandes. Vol. 1. 
Von den Anfangen bis zum Beginn des 13. Jahrhunderts. (Heidel- 
berg 1931. Vol. m has not yet appeared). Several of his students 
have published monographs in this field: Agnes Hiisgen, Das In- 
tellektualfeld in der deutschen Arcadia und in ihrem englischen 
Vorbild, Miinster 1935; Theodora Schneider, Der intellektuale 
Wortschatz Meister Eckeharts, Berlin 1935; Maria Trelle, Zwei 
Feldgefiige im Sinnbezirk des Verstandes bei Philip von Zesen, 
Miinster 1935. Cf., the discussion by O. Springer in Germanic 
Review x11, 167 ff. (1938). So far the studies have all dealt with 
the field of intellectual words. 

There can be no doubt that this method enables us to get 
the exact meaning of words at different periods of the language 
and in different authors. The word is not treated by itself but 
always in connection with words of similar or related meanings. 
The method often succeeds in revealing the finest shades of 
semantic variations. The starting point is the group, not the 
individual word. This apparent neglect of the individual word 
may be the underlying reason for the unfortunate fact that 
few of these studies of linguistic fields are supplied with an alpha- 
betical word index. They lose thereby much of their practical 
usefulness. That is especially true of the present study. 

Fischer shows great acumen and thoroughness in defining 
the meaning of words and their relation to one another. Many 
of his results may be accepted as sound, but he does not always 
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avoid the pitfalls of the method. Sometimes he reads into a 
word a great deal more than the facts warrant, or he arrives at 
conclusions on insufficient evidence. Nor is he always mindful 
of the fact that he is dealing with a translation, not with an 
original work of Zesen. Zesen’s choice of words is at times 
determined not by his own preference but by the French origi- 
nal. Moreover Zesen was a ‘Vielschreiber’, for whom it was not 
always possible to weigh his words before putting them down. 
Die Afrikanische Sofonisbe according to Goedeke contains 880 
pages, two years before, in 1645, Zesen had published [brahim 
in four parts with altogether more than 1250 pages. He must 
have translated very rapidly and at times carelessly, as appears 
from a number of passages quoted by Fischer. Under these 
circumstances we cannot expect a consistent use of words at all 
times. In studying a MHG word group it may do little harm to 
disregard the MHG dictionaries, for they rarely give a minute 
analysis of various shades of meaning, though they offer a multi- 
tude of valuable concrete examples. But it is a great mistake in 
the later period to disregard the DWb where we find many 
articles with keen and minute semantic analyses. To confine 
one’s attention to one work or one author without regard to the 
use of the words in the general language may Jead into serious 
error. 

The main body of Fischer’s work is divided into three parts: 
(1) Der Bereich des sittlichen und gesellschaftlichen Gereift- 
seins. (2) Der Bereich der Klugheit. (3) Der Bereich des 
Wissens. This is followed by a chapter on ‘Ubereinstimmungen 
und Abweichungen.’ The last chapter gives 372 citations in 
French and in German to illustrate the use of the words. 

The French ‘prudence’ is explained (p. 55) as ‘die durch 
eine lange Lebenserfahrung gewonnene Einsicht, die Vorsich- 
tigkeit, mit der man den Problemen des tiglichen Lebens 
gegeniibertritt.’ The word has no ethical connotation (p. 56). 
The author is surprised that ‘prudence’ in several places is 
found as the attribute of the ruler, as we do not expect an 
attribute without an ethical connotation to be given to a ruler 
during the baroque period when the position of the ruler was 
considered especially high and responsible (p. 57). Fischer tries 
to explain this seeming inconsistency by pointing out that the 
ruler to whom ‘prudence’ is applied though a cruel tyrant, never- 
theless deserves this attribute because he has succeeded in ruling 
his state skilfully and with advantage to himself and his people. 
The author sees difficulties where there are none. There is no 
reason why an intellectual attribute without an ethical connota- 
tion should not be applied to a ruler of the baroque period or 
any other period. ‘Prudence’ has as its aim ‘die rechte Ausniit- 
zung einmal gegebener Méglichkeiten und die sinnvolle Gestal- 
tung des auf Erden Erreichbaren’ (p. 57). When Fischer 
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continues ‘eine dem Herrscher als Herrscher zukommende 
Eigenschaft ist prudence nicht,’ we may reply that there has 
never been a great ruler who did not possess this quality. A poor 
ruler would most probably lack ‘prudence’ as he would be with- 
out many other qualities, intellectual and ethical, expected of 
the good ruler. Fischer then quotes a passage (no. 182) where 
‘la prudence et la sage conduite’ of the ruler are given as the 
reason of long-continued peace. Zesen translates this phrase 
with ‘fiirsichtigkeit und weise beherrschung.’ Prudence, Fischer 
believes, is clearly differentiated in meaning from ‘sage con- 
duite,’ but in citation 175 Zesen translates ‘prudence’ as 
applied to a ruler with ‘weisliche beherrschung,’ that is Zesen 
makes no distinction between ‘prudence’ and ‘sage conduite’ 
translating both in two different places with ‘weise (weisliche) 
beherrschung.’ The two French phrases either meant the same 
thing to him or he was in too much of a hurry to ponder their 
different meanings. If ‘prudence’ implies ‘sinnvolle Gestaltung 
des auf Erden Erreichbaren’ it must have an ethical connota- 
tion also, even though it may at times be used without such 
a connotation. 

In regard to ‘prudence’ we find the further statement (p. 65): 
“Dem franzésischen prudence entspricht das deutsche Klugheit: 
es tritt an allen Stellen als dessen Uebersetzung auf.” This can 
only mean that French prudence is always translated by Zesen 
with Klugheit, a patently incorrect statement. In citation 169 
prudence is translated with ‘verstand und vorsicht,’ in 170 
with ‘behutsamkeit,’ in 172 with ‘verstand.’ Klugheit as used 
by Zesen in Sofomisbe according to Fischer has no ethical im- 
port, it is outside of the sphere of ethics (p. 65). Citation 177 
reads: “weil... unser ungliick so gross ist, dass uns weder die 
klugheit noch lange erfahrung des weisen Klitifons daraus 
erlésen kan.” As ‘weise’ admittedly implies ethical qualities, it 
would be rash to maintain that ‘die klugheit des weisen Klito- 
fons’ may not also imply an ethical quality. In actual life the 
ethical and the intellectual are sometimes so closely interlocked 
that it is impossible to say that a word in a given connection has 
only the one connotation and not the other. All we may say at 
times is that one meaning predominates over the other. 

Fischer states p. 66 that “der Begriff klugheit sich seit seinem 
Auftreten gerade durch seine ethische Indifferenz ausgezeichnet 
hat und nur Trager rein intellektueller Gehalte gewesen ist.” 
Had Fischer looked at the articles Klugheit and klug in the 
DWb or in a Bible Concordance, he would have seen that 
Klugheit und klug have frequently been used with an ethical 
connotation. Ps. m1, 10 die Furcht des Herrn ist der Weisheit 
Anfang; das ist eine feine Klugheit; Prov. rv, 7 der Weisheit 
Anfang ist wenn man sie gerne héret, und die Klugheit lieber 
hat denn alle Giiter; Luke 1, 17 zu bekehren . . . die Unglaubigen 
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zu der Klugheit der Gerechten. In these passages Klugheit has 
much the same meaning as Weisheit. The same ethical meaning 
we have in the adjective klug. Ps. xc, 12 Lehre uns bedenken, 
dass wir sterben miissen, auf dass wir klug werden, where the 
English Bible has ‘that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom’; 
Ps. cxtx, 104 dein Wort macht mich klug; Prov. xv, 24 der 
Weg des Lebens gehet iiberwirts klug zu machen, auf dass 
man meide die Hélle unterwirts. Here again the English Bible 
has ‘wise’ for the German klug. In the parable of die klugen 
Jungfrauen (Math. xxv) klug must have an ethical connotation 
besides the intellectual or the parable loses its point. 

Fischer (p. 66) calls attention to Agnes Hiisgen’s Das 
Intellektualfeld in der deutschen Arcadia und in ihrem englischen 
Vorbild, where it is shown that Opitz uses Klugheit “durchweg 
mit ethischem Gehalt.” This is attributed to the influence of 
Aristotle’s ethics which represents Weisheit and Klugheit as 
rational ethical virtues. But there is no need of going back to 
Aristotle when there is abundant evidence that German Klug- 
heit was used with an ethical connotation. No one would claim 
that Luther got this use from Aristotle. Citation 174 speaks of 
the Klugheit of a ruler. A. Hiisgen believes that Klugheit 
applied to a ruler instead of Weisheit which is the specific 
quality of a ruler also shows the influence of Aristotle. From this 
one citation in Sofonisbe Fischer concludes either that Zesen 
was influenced by Opitz or that the figure of the prince is no 
longer viewed under the comprehensive idea of wisdom but that 
it is characterized by emphasizing individual virtues. A single 
use of Klugheit in reference to a ruler is to show either the influ- 
ence of Opitz or a change in the attitude towards the ideal of a 
ruler. The word field study is carried here to a phantastic ex- 
treme. In Ecclesiasticus v1, 26 we read: Wenn aber der Weisen 
viel sind, das ist der Welt Heil; und ein kluger Kénig ist des 
Volks Gliick. Klug is here merely a variant of weise. 

But even in Sofonisbe we find klug used with an ethical con- 
notation. Citation 193: “Sie sein wohl unbesonnen arm, wan sie 
sich meinen schaden nicht zu niize machen, sich an mir zu 
spigeln, und an meinem ungliikke lirnen kliiger zu warden.” 
There is no indication in the brief citation as to the nature of 
the ungliick and there is no corresponding French passage but 
kliiger is certainly not used here in a purely intellectual sense, 
just as it is not purely intellectual in the popular phrase durch 
Schaden wird man klug. The word field method attempts the 
impossible when it tries to define accurately and exhaustively 
the meaning of a given word in an individual work or author 
without regard to the use of the word in the general language. 

In Zesen’s Adriatische Rosemund the word klugsinnig is 
repeatedly applied to women and only to women in the sense 
of the French précieux, in Sofonisbe klugsinnig is used twice but 
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in a different sense, once in regard to a ruler and once in regard 
to a woman (p. 68). Fischer infers from this that Zesen’s attitude 
towards women must have changed from 1645, the year of 
Rosemund to 1647, the year of Sofonisbe, but he seems to forget 
that Sofonisbe is a translation and that the women in this novel 
are the creation of Gerzan, not of Zesen who simply presents 
them in a German garb. Moreover, to assume a change of at- 
titude on the part of Zesen as to women on the evidence of his 
having used klugsinnig twice in Sofonisbe in a sense different 
from that in Adriatische Rosemund and not in the same sense 
as in the older work is going far beyond the limits of sound 
reasoning. 

Geschickt and Geschicklichkeit are frequently used to ex- 
press physical as well as intellectual accomplishments and 
advantages. They correspond to French habile, mérite, qualité, 
gentillesse, bonne mine, adresse (p. 73). They express skill in 
handling political tasks, in fencing, in steering a ship, or general 
ability to do things. “Sein Gehalt umspannt alles den Menschen 
irgendwie Auszeichnende, Starke des Intellekts, Reichtum an 
Wissen, kérperliche Kraft und Schénheit, Anstand und gesit- 
tetes Benehmen, ritterliche Tapferkeit und die Kunst der Rede. 
Und alle diese Faktoren . . . sind in Wirklichkeit eins und un- 
léslich zusammengeschweist. Sie sind Erscheinungsweisen 
jener Summe von Qualititen, die in geschicklichkeit ihren Aus- 
druck findet. . . . Der Begriff gibt in ausgeprigter Weise Ganz- 
heit. Er zeigt uns, dass in der Barockzeit der Mensch noch als 
eine Einheit von Geist, Gemiit und Kérper gefasst wird.” In 
none of the citations is it possible to detect a sense of totality 
in the use of geschickt or Geschicklichkeit, in all the citations 
the German could be rendered into acceptable English by the 
use of skill or skilful, ability or able. By the same process of 
reasoning we might say that skill and skilful, or ability and 
able are the expression of baroque totality. The author starts 
with the ideals of the baroque period and reads them into these 
two words, he does not derive them from Zesen’s use of the 
words. 

‘Philosophie’ which Zesen, avoiding the foreign word, regu- 
larly renders with Weisheit is defined (p. 83) as “die Summe des 
gelehrten Wissens, das man sich durch Studium aneignet, und 
umschliesst als solche die Inhalte alles tradierbaren akade- 
mischen Wissens in ihrer Gesamtheit. Philosophie ist, was den 
Umfang angeht, mit dem Plural les sciences gleichzusetzen.” 
“Unter Philosophie wird das Ganze aller wissenschaftlichen 
Bereiche verstanden, die auf den Universititen betrieben 
werden: man erwirbt sie durch eifriges Studium mit Hilfe 
seines guten esprit.” This definition doubtless applies to some 
of the passages but not to all. Citation 325: Hieraus . . . kén- 
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net ihr urteilen, dass es noch allzu viel daran mangelt, dass 
alle dise wissenschaften und kiinste mit der wahren weisheit 
einige gemeinschaft haben; aldiweil wir dadurch nur gelihrter, 
nicht aber tugend-follkomner wirden. Vous pouvez connoistre 
par la... qu’il s’en faut beaucoup que tous ces arts et ces 
sciences ayent quelque chose de commun avecque la vraye 
Philosophie, attendue que pour les scavoir nous en sommes 
bien plus doctes, mais non pas plus gens de bien. We do not 
learn from the citation what arts and sciences are referred to 
but the phrase usually refers to academic studies. There is 
clearly a contrast here between ‘philosophie’ and the arts and 
sciences taught at a university. ‘La vraye philosophie’ here must 
be Lebensweisheit and not anything acquired through aca- 
demic studies. Also in no. 327 si ma philosophie ne m’eust 
appris les loia de la vraye amitié wan mich die wahre weisheit 
die gesitze der gewissen freundschaft nicht gelihret hatte, 
‘philosophie’ is Lebensweisheit and not academic learning. 

There are other statements and explanations of doubtful 
correctness or patently wrong but there is also much of sub- 
stantial merit. We often get a good insight into the semantics 
of German and French words during the 17th century in the 
field of the intellect but it is to be regretted that his enthusiasm 
for the method and a lack of critical restraint have not infre- 
quently misled the author into the realm of the improbable and 
the phantastic. 

Joun A. Wauz 
Harvard University 


Mit BAUMNAMEN GEBILDETE ORTSNAMEN_IN BADEN. Von 
Sven Nordlund. (Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift 1937: 8) 
Uppsala: A. B. Lundequistska Bokhandeln, 1937. xii4+-117 
Seiten +8 Karten. 


Johannes Hoops (Waldbaéume und Kulturpflanzen im 
germanischen Altertum, Strassburg, 1905) nennt S. 138 eine 
Untersuchung der Ortsnamen im Zusammenhang mit der 
Forstgeschichte “noch ein weites, interessantes Feld fiir ger- 
manistische Dissertationen” und weist auf die giinstigen Ver- 
haltnisse fiir Baden hin, wo A. Krieger in seinem Topographi- 
schem Worterbuch des Grossherzogtums Baden (1903 ff.) alle 
urkundlich belegten alteren Formen jedes Ortsnamens gibt. S. 
Nordlund untersucht in der vorliegenden Studie unter Heranzie- 
hung von Kriegers Material die badischen Ortsnamen, welche 
die Wéorter Buche, Eiche, Birke, Hasel, Esche, Linde, Erle, 
Espe, Tanne, Eibe, Féhre enthalten und zieht eine Reihe von 
forstgeschichtlichen Schliissen aus Hiufigkeit und geographi- 
scher Verteilung des Vorkommens: der Laubwald trat seit dem 
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Mittelalter gegentiber dem Nadelwald zurtick, die Buche muss 
zum Unterschied von der Rémerzeit damals haufiger als die 
Eiche gewesen sein, die Birke war damals zahlreicher im 
Schwarzwald als im iibrigen Baden, die Hasel im nérdlichen 
Baden weniger zahlreich als im siidlichen, die Ortsnamen kén- 
nen keinen Riickgang der Erle, Esche, wahrscheinlich einen 
der Linde bezeugen. Die Ortsnamen mit Baumnamen in Baden 
g¢ehéren in ihrer Mehrheit nicht in die alteste Siedlungsperiode, 
in der Ortsnamen auf -heim, -ingen hiufig waren, sondern in 
die sogenannte ‘“‘Ausbauperiode”, was zum Teil Mode gewesen 
sein mag, zum Teil auf verinderte topographische Verhiltnisse 
hinweisen kénnte. 

Nordlund gibt eine genaue topographische Beschreibung 
jedes einzelnen Ortes und wigt die Beweiskraft der Namenge- 
bung fiir ein friiheres Vorkommen des betreffenden Baumes in 
den besiedelten Gegenden ab, wobei den alten Bildungen mit 
-buch (mhd. buoh st. N. Buchenwald, Waldung tiberhaupt (1), 
mhd buoche schw. F. die Buche) besondere Bedeutung zu- 
kommt, weil hier ja ein ehemaliges Vorkommen in grésserer 
Menge, nicht nur vereinzelt vorauszusetzen ist. Auch Bildungen 
mit dem ahd. Suffix -ahi wie in Biichig, Forch, Lindach deuten 
auf zahlreicheres Vorkommen hin. Entwicklungen des Suffixes 
-ahi sind oft sprachlich schwer von Zusammensetzungen mit 
-aha (Wasser) auseinanderzuhalten: z.B. Haslach, Schinach, 
letztere oft von Zusammensetzungen mit -bach schwer zu tren- 
nen: z.B. Ibach, Aspich. Kriegers Urkundenmaterial erméglichte 
die Feststellung, dass manchen Ortsnamen auf -bach ein urspriing- 
liches -buch zugrundeliegt: z.B. Hornbach, Sattelbach, Igelsbach, 
Wallbach usw. Es ist vielleicht m.E. damit zu rechnen, dass 
das Schwinden der sachlichen Voraussetzung, naimlich des 
Buchenwaldes, die anscheinend “lautliche’”’ Verinderung der 
Ortsnamen, unterstiitzt durch die Analogie zahlreicher Orts- 
namen auf -bach, mithervorrief. Im Falle Grombach ist nicht 
zu entscheiden, ob eine Zusammensetzung mit -bach oder 
-buch das Urspriinglichere ist. Dort wo -buch zu -bach wurde, 
hat nicht phonetischer Zusammenfall in dialektischer Aus- 
sprache (wie bei Eschach, das urspriinglich Eschheim war), zu 
dem Wandel gefiihrt, sondern es handelt sich um eine “‘Analogie- 
bildung auf semantischer Grundlage,” die auch forstgeschicht- 
lich auszuwerten wire. 

Nordlunds Ortsnamenmaterial, das dieser verdienstlichen 
und fleissigen Untersuchung zugrundeliegt, kann keine positive 
Antwort auf die Frage geben, ob die rein substantivische 
Komposition und die mit dem Adjektivsuffix -tm in Ortsnamen 
gleich alt sind. 

HERBERT PENZL 
University of Illinois 
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ORTNAMNEN I GOTEBORGS OCH Bonus LAN. Iv. ORTNAMNEN I V. 
Hisincs HArap. Géteborg, 1936. Pp. x+178; xv. Ort- 
NAMNEN I BULLARENS HARrap. Géteborg; Elanders Bok- 
tryckeri Aktiebolag’, 1938. Pp. xxii+-401. 


Like the earlier volumes in this series dealing with the place- 
names of the county of Gothenburg and Bohus these are issued 
under the auspices of ‘Institutet fér ortnamn- och dialektforsk- 
ning’ at Gothenburg College. Hjalmar Lindroth, secretary and 
director of investigations at the Institute, is the author of Vol. 
1v, while the volume on the district of Bullaren has been pre- 
pared by Gunnar Drougge, who has been trained at Gothen- 
berg College and at the Institute. (The first volume was issued 
in 1923. See review in this Journal, xxv, 251-254.) In the first 
three volumes the technical work of interpreting the names, 
their origin, formation, meaning, etc., was augmented by 
cultural and historical notes about the various farmsteads. 
With volume tv this feature has been dropped. But the investi- 
gator of place-names will gradually come into possession of 
much valuable material about local history, customs, folk- 
lore, etc., of which the first volume of this series affords a very 
good example. It is to be hoped that such material for other dis- 
tricts may nevertheless be published, even if not in connection 
with the names. A further departure has also been inaugurated 
with volume rv, in the interest of economizing, and also of 
expediting publication; and so now names that do not require 
any explanation have here as a rule been excluded. If this plan 
were rigidly adhered to we should be deprived of much of the 
most important material for studying name-giving practices. 
I am therefore glad to see (p. 68) that a compromise has been 
adopted. Thus, especially in Vol. xvi, a considerable body of 
such names are seen grouped alphabetically at the head of the 
successive sections under the nature-names, and the number of 
occurrences of the different formations indicated (thus on pp. 
187-188, ca. 230 such names).? 

The great majority of these self-explanatory names are ap- 
parently modern and are in the definite form: Aspekullen, 
Skriddaremyren, are typical examples. In so far as dates are 
recorded these names are mostly of the nineteenth century, 
especially the double forms. For Bredemossarna we find Brede 
masse recorded for 1802 on p. 23. 

The present Kdrseréd (Kaarssréd, Kédrsrid, etc., 1650, 
1686, etc.) is first recorded as Kdrseréd in 1825. The medial -e- in 
these (and for that matter in all kinds of names) is a feature that 
I may note briefly here. In examining the volume on the district 


1'V. Hisings Harad is near Gothenburg. Bullaren is near the Norwegian 
border. 
* The total number of names is in Vol. rv, ca. 2600, in Vol. xvim, ca. 5300. 
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of Bullaren it soon became apparent that here compound names 
with medial e have a scope far beyond the historically legitimate 
one. The original weak gen. sg. masc. -a, and fem. -«, and the 
strong masc. fem. sg. -ar coincided as -e- in place names of such 
formation, which development made this form of names a 
dominant one. And so this form spread to other numerically less 
important ones: JonsBo, RoLvsMyr, but KNuTEROpD, PALEROp, 
PA.sEeROD, JONEBERGET, etc. The author has discussed this, 
and analyzed the factors operating, in ‘Excurs I. Om sam- 
mansattningar av substantiv med substantiv i Bullarens ort- 
namn,’ pp. 319-331. It is clear that there is also a striving for 
balance between the two parts of a compound (Excurs II, pp. 
334-337). But it is also apparent that, in the material before us, 
it is by no means always possible to determine whether it is 
this rhythmic word balance or the above mentioned phonologi- 
cal law that has operated. 

Space does not permit a detailed review of the two volumes: 
I shall however add here from my notes some comments on the 
following names in Vol. xvim: 

SOLBERG, p. 117. I do not believe with Groudde that ‘Sol- 
berg’ is here perhaps a transfer after another place-name (dif- 
ferent explanation in Vol. rv, p. 49). I suggest that in some of the 
seven occurrences of the name in Bohuslin, and perhaps for the 
one in V. Hising, Vol. tv, the meaning originally was ‘the 
rocks (mountain-tops) behind which the sun retreated at 
sunset.’ 

P. 185, under the word berg in names, the author notes for 
Bullaren a much broader use of the word in place-names than 
in general Swedish; to this I may add, that the word berg is used 
in all these meanings throughout Norway. 

BASTEMORS BERG, p. 193. The author says ‘Syftning oviss,’ 
but mentions several other names with the same first com- 
ponent. In some of these the name may have been transferred 
from field-names; and in that case may originally be the names 
of a certain field or fields the use of which belonged to the grand- 
parents as pensioners. 

KuAvsten and KiAvesten, p. 210. The author is inclined 
to derive the latter from dialectal kldva, ‘U-formig bergklyfta,’ 
and the latter from ‘klovnesten,’..Old West Scandinavian 
klofnistein. They may both be of the same origin. In western 
Norway any large cloven boulder is likely to have the name 
klovnastein (klounastain). The first component is no doubt from 
klouna, ON klofna, to become cloven, pprtc. klofnad, hence 
klovnastein. <klofnadr steinn. The Bohuslin names have suf- 
fered loss of the -n-, perhaps through influence of the Bohuslan 
dialectal kldva. 

SE-UT-BERGET, p. 224. With this name of a ‘lookout point’ 
may be compared Lookout Mountain in Tennessee. 
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Finally M1InKAN, p. 132, seems to be a small cotter’s place 
occupied by a soldier and belonging to the farm Skrammestad; 
the place is mentioned in a church record for the year 1797. 
The author remarks that in Old Norse and Norwegian dialects 
the word minka means ‘to become smaller, decrease,’ and in 
the Bohuslin dialect the word means ‘to lack, be in need of,’ 
hence the meaning of the name ‘Minkan’ may be ‘need.’ It 
seems to me that if that meaning were the intention the place 
would have been called by the usual term in such cases (Néden, 
Pinan, Plagan, mentioned by Groudde). It seems, therefore, 
that the name ‘Minkan’ here may preserve the older meaning 
of the verb, now no longer heard in the Bohuslan dialect. It 
was perhaps a humorous appellation to call a ‘very small place’ 
by the name ‘(small and) growing smaller.’ 

Each volume has an excellent colored map of the district, a 
bibliography and an index. 

GrorGE T. FLom 


BIBLIOTHECA CELTICA: A REGISTER OF PUBLICATIONS RELATING 
TO WALES AND THE CELTIC PEOPLES AND LANGUAGES. New 
Series, Volume 1, 1929-1933. Aberystwyth: The National 
Library of Wales, 1939. Pp. 421. 


From the time when the first volume of this publication ap- 
peared in 1909 down to the present day, students of Celtic, and 
particularly of Welsh, have come to rely more and more upon 
it. It is the only adequate Welsh bibliography and it contains 
items that are to be found nowhere else. The present volume, 
the tenth of the work and the first of the New Series, appears 
with two important departures from the practice of the earlier 
volumes. The first is a matter of form: the alphabetical arrange- 
ment has been given up and the books are now classed by sub- 
ject according to the system of the Library of Congress. The 
other is a matter of content: the work no longer includes items 
written in English on non-Celtic subjects even though their 
authors may be Welshmen; now only works written in Welsh 
or relating to one of the Celtic countries or peoples are listed, and 
the volume has become in a truer sense a Celtic Bibliography. 
It seems clear, although I have nowhere found it explicitly 
stated, that this volume lists only works that are actually in 
the National Library. So far as Welsh goes, probably very little 
escapes under this method, although the fact that a rather sub- 
stantial volume of poems, Briwsion Barddonol, published by 
Elizabeth Owen in Denver, Colorado, in 1927, has not yet been 
listed shows that the system fails occasionally. For the other 
Celtic countries and languages the possibilities of omission are 
slightly greater, but not great enough to be serious. 

As a supplement to the Celtic list, and outside of the regular 
system of classification, this volume of the new series contains 
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for the first time a bibliography of books dealing with Arthurian 
literature. Articles in periodicals are not included in this list 
since Mr. J. J. Jones of the library staff has in preparation a 
detailed bibliography of the periodical literature, which he hopes 
some day to publish. In the meantime, bibliographers and other 
students of Arthurian literature are invited to offer their criti- 
cisms of the tentative scheme of classification that is here 
adopted. It may therefore be pertinent to give an account of the 
experiences of some others with the same problem. 

The compilers of the Arthurian Bibliography published by 
the Modern Language Association of America began with the 
idea of a to pical bibliography which should follow the scheme 
of classification used by J. D. Bruce in his Evolution of Arthurian 
Romance. A tentative bibliography prepared along these lines 
was mimeographed and distributed to the Arthurian Romances 
Section of the M. L. A. at their annual meeting in 1929. The 
discussion at this meeting, and the written comments of persons 
to whom copies of the bibliography were sent, brought out 
clearly the fact that there could be no general agreement in 
regard to a suitable system of classification or in regard to the 
placing of items under any system. The committee in charge 
of the bibliography finally decided, after considering the various 
expressions of opinion, that the only satisfactory method of 
arrangement was alphabetical by authors; the compilers still 
think so, after ten years of experience with it. 

The advantages claimed for the topical arrangement are 
largely imaginary. It is true that a topical bibliography can be 
satisfactorily indexed by authors, while an author bibliography 
cannot be satisfactorily indexed by subjects; but the topical 
bibliography must have a subject-index too if it is to be of any 
real use, or else there must be an elaborate system of cross refer- 
ences. Even with the comparatively short list of the N.L.W. 
bibliography, which has some items inserted twice, the system 
is beginning to break down. Cohen’s book (listed on p. 375) 
studies all of Chrétien’s poems, not merely the Perceval, but 
it might not occur to a person interested in Chrétien’s Lancelot 
to look for it here. C. B. Lewis’ book (p. 378) deals with many 
subjects other than Chrétien’s Yvain. Sparnaay’s Hartmann von 
Aue does not deal with Jwein at all, but with Erec and Gregorius: 
the remaining poems are dealt with in the second volume which 
did not appear until 1938. Brugger’s study of The Illuminated 
Tree in Wauchier’s (not Chrétien’s) part of the Conte del Graal 
and in Durmart le Gallois is obviously out of place under 
“Perceval. German,” but where it does belong I cannot say: 
Brugger does, it is true, mention Perceval in passing, but the 
interest in his book is in the tree, not in Perceval. 

The question may well be raised, too, as to what should be 
the object of an Arthurian Bibliography. The compilers of that 
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published by the M.L.A. believe that it should list everything 
that pertains to any phase of the subject; if they have omitted 
anything it is through inadvertence, although many of the 
items had to be given at second hand. The border-line cases are, 
in a sense, more important than the obvious ones. No serious 
Arthurian is ignorant of Faral’s Légende arthurienne or of Hilka’s 
edition of Chrétien’s Conte del Graal. He may turn to the 
bibliography to verify the exact title or the date, but what he 
wants most is a reference to some obscure magazine article or 
to a passage in some book with a non-Arthurian title. If he has 
consulted a bibliography that aims at completeness he feels an 
added assurance that he has not overlooked anything bearing 
on his subject. It is this need that the M.L.A. bibliography 
attempts to fill, and so far as possible the list is kept up to date 
by the annual supplements. 

The object of the N.L.W. bibliography is not so apparent; 
it seems almost as though it were intended as a list of “‘best 
books” for the amateur. Even so the field is very much limited. 
With the origin of the traditions concerning Arthur and the 
Holy Grail the compilers profess themselves not concerned. 
This unconcern must extend also to the origins of other stories, 
for the important and interesting, if not wholly convincing, 
collective study made by the Academy of Science in Leningrad 
on Tristan i Isol’da (1932) is not here. All Welsh stories are 
omitted, although Ellis and Lloyd’s translation of the Mabi- 
nogion (listed in the non-Arthurian section of the volume) 
contains five that are definitely Arthurian. Gardner’s Arthurian 
Legend is here but not works on the individual Italian authors. 
Spenser evidently does not come within the scope of the work 
and we do not have either C. B. Millican’s Spenser and the 
Table Round (1932), or Edwin Greenlaw’s Studies in Spenser’s 
Historical Allegory (1932). although Miss Brinkley’s continua- 
tion of Greenlaw’s study is listed. All books dealing with ques- 
tions of language or of metre are excluded, and so are general 
works which contain chapters on Arthurian matters. 

But even within the severely limited field of the bibliog- 
raphy there are many omissions and some of them are difficult 
to account for. They must be intentional, since the missing items 
could easily have been procured at small cost; some are doubt- 
less already in the library. Cranmer-Byng’s Selections from the 
Prose Merlin is included, but not the volume of Lovelich’s 
Merlin published in 1932 by the E.E.T.S. Translations of 
Gawain and the Green Knight by S. O. Andrew and T. H. 
Banks, Jr., are given, the former in two editions, but not that 
of G. H. Gerould which was printed in his Old English and Me- 
dieval Literature (1929; a new edition in 1933) and reprinted in 
Beowulf and Gawain and the Green Knight in 1933. There are 
various editions of French texts, but not Huntington Brown’s 
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The Tale of Gargantua and King Arthur (1932) or Charles H. 
Livingston’s Gliglois, a French Arthurian Romance of the 
Thirteenth Century (1932). Noreen’s Text-Kritiska studier over 
Herr Ivan is listed, but not his Kritisk Upplaga of the same 
text (1931). App’s Lancelot in English Literature is included, 
but not the similar Galahad in English Literature (1932) of 
Sister Mary Louis Morgan. The list of “Modern Redactions” 
includes works by G. K. Chesterton, W. B. Faraday, William 
Morris, Alfred Tennyson, S. Fowler Wright, and others, but 
not Georgene Davis’s play The Round Table (1932), John 
Erskine’s novel Tristan and Isolde (1932), Ernest Reynolds’s 
poem Tristram and Iseult (1932) or E. M. Royle’s play Lancelot 
and Elaine (1930). Certainly a bibliography which limits its 
field so strictly also limits its usefulness. 

All Arthurians will welcome Mr. Jones’s proposed bibliogra- 
phy of periodical literature, both because of the high standard 
of accuracy which the publications of the National Library 
maintain and because the resources of the Library will place 
at his disposal material which is not in most other collections. 
They will manage to make use of it no matter what scheme of 
classification he adopts. But their gratitude will be much greater 
if he enlarges the field covered and within it attempts to give 
all the pertinent material. 

Joun J. Parry 
University of Illinois 


SHAKESPEARE StTupIES: MacsBetu. By Blanche Coles. New 
York: Richard P. Smith, 1938. Pp. xi, 286. 

THe HAMLET OF SHAKESPEARE’S AUDIENCE. By John W. 
Draper. Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 
1938. Pp. xi, 254. 

These two books are alike merely in that both are studies of 
single plays of Shakespeare. They are utterly dissimilar in pur- 
pose and in method of attack. Mrs. Coles’s work, like her pre- 
vious study of Hamlet, is intended as a manual for the student 
supplementary to the text of the play. Its general plan is to 
paraphrase each of Shakespeare’s lines, to provide necessary 
explanations, and to present varying critical opinions on doubt- 
ful points. This does not make easy reading for the student. 
Too often the author breaks into her paraphrase to insert com- 
ment or explain textual problems. From the standpoint of 
scholarship one appreciates Mrs. Coles’s habitual avoidance of 
the dogmatic statement, but regrets her evidently strong de- 
sire to have the student believe that Macbeth is the Third 
Murderer and that Shakespeare is sole author of the Hecate 
scenes. For these reasons and a failure to discriminate between 
commentators wise and unwise, the usefulness of the manual is 
subject to limitations. 
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Professor Draper’s aim is much more ambitious. For several 
years he has been publishing through various seve se + and 


technical magazines in America and abroad brief articles in 
analysis of various Shakespeare characters. Some ten of these 
concerning Hamlet, slightly revised since original publication, 
he gathers for this volume, and completes the book with new 
material to form several additional chapters. All the essays con- 
form to the author’s general objective “to interpret Shakespeare 
in terms, not of modern, but of Elizabethan, life and thought.” 

Emphasis on Elizabethan habits of living and thinking ac- 
counts for the title of the volume. Mr. Draper never hesitates 
to chide other critics of Hamlet, from Bradley and Chambers to 
Stoll, for their creation of a modern Hamlet far different from 
Shakespeare’s own and their failure to recognize what he so 
clearly perceives. Draper’s chapters on “The Elder Hamlet and 
the Ghost” and on “Young Osric” are both enlightening. By 
careful examination of the text he brings out the genuine doubt 
long existing in the minds of all those who see the Ghost as to 
his identity. The picture of Osric is not quite so convincing, 
but is developed skilfully by comparisons drawn from less 
known Elizabethan writings. 

Two contentions of Draper that many of us will readily grant 
are that the minor figures of the play deserve intensive study, 
and that Shakespeare pictures King Claudius as a worthy 
antagonist for his hero. In discussing Claudius, Draper follows 
generally the evaluation by Howard Mumford Jones in his 
brochure “The King in Hamlet” (1921). Yet when he pleads 
that Claudius “had sinned as all humanity sins, from over- 
whelming motives; but still he was a man, with good as well as 
evil” (p. 55), he is forgetting the attitude of Shakespeare’s 
audience toward a red-handed murderer and is adopting an 
interpretation both sentimental and modern. This same tender 
spirit of forgiveness governs the treatment of Polonius, Laertes, 
Ophelia, and Gertrude, all of whom have their sins blotted out 
and absolution granted. Personally, I believe that the Eliza- 
bethan audience would prefer Dr. J. Q. Adams’s forthright de- 
nunciation of these four weak or knavish figures. 

In reading Mrs. Coles’s book one frequently longs for a more 
positive judgment on certain debatable interpretations. Such is 
not the case with readers of Professor Draper. He asserts that 
“Henry V was the ideal of the dramatist and of his audience in 
the jingo days just after the Armada; in the greater security 
of the early seventeenth century, the ideal of royalty as de- 
picted in his plays was less the hero and more the governor” 
(p. 138). The same idea is repeated on page 163. But the ac- 
cepted date for composition of Henry V is the summer of 1599. 
Is this date “just after the Armada’? Again, Der Bestrafte 
Brudermord is now regarded by scholars generally as a garbled 
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eighteenth century text of the original but lost Hamlet, prob- 
ably written by Kyd. No one doubts the gradually accumulated 
textual corruption. Yet Draper, perhaps unconsciously but 
consistently, assumes that the German play correctly repre- 
sents the actual source of Shakespeare,’ and bases much of his 
argument for Shakespeare’s changes from his source material 
on his differing from this German text. 

Just one more instance of unfortunate assumptions. For the 
Hamlet of the Arden Shakespeare Sir Edmund K. Chambers 
wrote an excellent introduction, which in the 1896 edition is 
dated November 9, 1893. This introduction appears again with 
only very slight verbal changes and the omission of one un- 
important paragraph in the 1917 Arden Hamlet, which bears 
on its title page the name of Professor W. M. Hart as reviser. 
Apparently unaware of these facts, Draper dates the commen- 
tary of 1893 as 1917 (p. 166), pronounces one of its suggestions 
naive, and then declares that the conception of Hamlet there 
set forth “was the most widely accepted view in 1904 when 
Professor Bradley first brought out his lectures, and still ap- 
pearsin Sir E. K. Chambers’s recent edition of the play” (p. 167). 

While deriding the “romantic” interpretations of previous 
critics, Draper suggests that Hamlet learned of his uncle’s 
plans for shipping him to England through the “indiscretion” 
of Rosencrantz between scenes (p. 23); that Horatio was study- 
ing ‘some branch of philosophy” at Wittenberg before the play 
opened (p. 30); that Hamlet and Horatio “grew intimate off- 
stage during the second act” because of Hamlet’s suspicion of 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern (p. 30); and that Claudius off- 
stage told Osric as little as he could of his plans for the duel 
(p. 70). How could the audience know of these doings? 

No one will question the wide reading of the author or the 
suggestive, even if irritating, nature of much of his comment. 
The hundreds of footnoted citations are a monument to in- 
dustry. Nevertheless criticism that illuminates such a darksome 
work as Hamlet demands profound consideration of fundamental 
facts and the exercise of discretion in drawing inferences from 
them. Such illumination results from Professor Kittredge’s 
famous dictum that Hamlet is a family tragedy. Draper, how- 
ever, is at pains to prove that it is a political tragedy, reaching 
the final conclusion that “‘regicide dominates both the plot and 
the characters of the play” (p. 236), and that the plot is “the 
struggle of a single champion of right and vengeance against a 
social order founded on the evil of regicide” (p. 242). This ver- 
dict seems to me to be based on altogether insufficient testimony 
and on misinterpretation of the evidence in the case. 


The University of Texas RoBERT ApGER Law 


1 Pp. 55, 80, 102, 148, 154, 192. 
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Tue CriticAL Works or Joun Dennis. Edited by Edward 
Niles Hooker. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1939. 
Vol. I. Pp. ix4+537. $5. 


Ever since Dr. Johnson expressed a wish to see John Den- 
nis’s Critical Works collected there have always been a few 
men who realized that the satirical portrait of the irascible old 
critic handed down to posterity by Pope and his friends was a 
distorted portrait. Even during the nineteenth century, when 
the reaction to neo-classical standards of criticism was most 
violent, Dennis was remembered for other qualities than his 
“furious fret.” Byron, Hazlitt, and Bagehot, it is true, seem 
to regard him as a traditional joke. Others, however, have seen 
beyond the jibes of Pope and Swift, and have found that Dennis 
is by no means a fool. Macaulay admits that Dennis is acute, 
and Lowell that he has “some sound notions as a critic.” A few 
discerning men go further; they admit that Dennis is a valu- 
able critic, from whom much may be learned. Wordsworth, for 
example, always speaks of Dennis with respect. And Words- 
worth’s famous theory of poetry owes not a little to the older 
critic, who long before 1800 repeatedly affirmed that passion 
is the basis of all good poetry, that all good poetry is essentially 
religious. Dennis says, ‘‘Where there is no Passion, there can 
be no Poetry.” Time and again Wordsworth says the same 
thing. Such a conception is fundamental to every observation 
Wordsworth makes on poetry. In fact, if one had to summarize 
all of Wordsworth’s numerous statements on the business of 
the poet and on the function of poetry, he could find no better 
phrase than Dennis’s—“A Poet then is oblig’d always to speak 
to the Heart.”” Another man of letters in the early nineteenth 
century has seen another side of Dennis than that revealed to 
the sober Wordsworth. William Cobbett, in his Advice to Young 
Men, goes so far as to attribute his first literary emancipation 
to Dennis’s shrewd ridicule of Addison in the Remarks on Cato, 
a copy of which Cobbett had idly picked up in a backwoods 
tavern in America. “In short,” says Cobbett, “I found it a most 
masterly production, one of the most witty things that I had 
ever read in my life. I was delighted with Dennis, and heartily 
ashamed of my former admiration of Cato, and felt no little 
resentment against Pope and Swift for their endless revilings 
of this most able and witty critic.” 

With the revival of sympathetic interest in neo-classical 
literature has come an increasing regard for Dennis, and in- 
creasing echoes of Dr. Johnson’s wish to see his Critical Works 
collected. As Professor Hooker remarks, “‘It is no longer neces- 
sary to apologize for studying the criticism of John Dennis.” 
Until Professor Hooker came along, however, no one has had 
the courage, or the opportunity, to attempt the formidable 
task of collecting and editing all the criticisms. The mere as- 
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sembling of all Dennis’s writings is in itself difficult, for the col- 
lections in any one of even our greatest libraries are, I believe, 
incomplete. Good editions once assembled, the labor of editing 
a critic so widely read in the ancient classics, in both English 
and French literature, so fond of displaying his learning, and so 
careless sometimes in that display, is somewhat ap alfing. Yet 
Professor Hooker has undertaken this task, and has done it 
patiently, laboriously, and well. Volume 1 is off the press, Volume 
11 will follow shortly. The Johns Hopkins Press has contributed 
no small share of the result. We have here a very handsome 
edition, one that will be heartily welcomed not only by all 
students of literary criticism but by all serious students of Eng- 
lish literature in general. 

This first volume contains many of Dennis’s ablest and most 
influential criticisms, those written from 1692 to 1711. We find 
here such important treatises as The Impartial Critick (1693), 
the essay closest in spirit to Dryden; Remarks on a Book En- 
tituled, Prince Arthur (1696); The Usefulness of the Stage (1698), 
the best of the numerous replies to Jeremy Collier’s attack on 
the theatre; The Advancement and Reformation of Modern 
Poetry (1701), “one of the most distinguished critical works,” 
Professor Hooker rightly observes, “‘in the first half of the ei ght- 
eenth century”; The Grounds of Criticism in Poetry (1704); 
Reflections Critical and Satyrical, upon a Late Rhapsody, Call’d, 
An Essay upon Criticism (1711). There are thirteen other pieces 
in this first volume, most of them short. Some scholars may 
herein accuse the editor of minor sins of commission and omis- 
sion; but, so far as I know, he has left out nothing important, 
and everything he includes contributes something to our knowl- 
edge of Dennis’s thought and feeling. 

Dennis’s critical ideas were formed before 1711. Therefore 
virtually all his critical doctrines are illustrated in the first 
volume of this edition. The reader will be particularly impressed, 
I believe, with the pioneer work of Dennis in defining and illus- 
trating the sublime in poetry, with his pioneer suggestions on 
poetical genius and on the possible influence upon poetical 
genius of climate and geography, with his understanding and 
appreciation of Milton as a truly great poet, with his confident 
trust in the passions when so many of his contemporaries dis- 
trust the passions, and above all, perhaps, with the justness 
of the man who is loyal to Aristotle and the “rules,” yet always 
ready to acknowledge and praise poetical excellence even if it 
be irregular. From first to last Dennis is a critic, and, when his 
whole work is considered, there is surprisingly little personal 
prejudice in his judgments on literature. He says in the Preface 
to his Remarks on Prince Arthur, “My intention was only to 
consider this gentleman [Blackmore] i in his poetical capacity.” 
Usually Dennis does consider just that, the poetical capacity 
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of the author. If his notorious attack upon Pope’s Essay on 
Criticism is not primarily a consideration of the author’s poetical 
capacity, it is at least an acute examination of Pope’s critical 
capacity. Finally, the reader of this new edition will be im- 
pressed with the vigor and raciness of many es in the 
little known essays. Dennis’s polemical, controversial tracts, 
like the Remarks on Cato (1713), have hitherto furnished us 
examples of his picturesque style. As early as 1692, however, 
in the Preface to The Passion of Byblis, we find characteristic 
expressions. Thus, in describing affected passion in amorous 
verse, Dennis says: ‘As merry in this respect as the Madrigals 
of our amorous Rake-hells; who languish in Simile, whilst they 
thrive in Carkass; and who eating their Half-Crowns every 
day thrice, decay and dye by Metaphor.” 

The text of this new edition is a good one. The editor has 
reproduced original editions “verbatim et literatim.’’ He has made 
a minimum of changes in spelling, punctuation, and abbrevia- 
tions. For the most part he has wisely reproduced what he saw. 
In the few places where I have compared Professor Hooker’s 
text with the first editions I have found it accurate. 

The annotations are unusually full, sometimes elaborately 
full. The editor has tried, in the notes, to “summarize Dennis’s 
attitude toward all of the main problems in criticism of which 
he treats, and to indicate briefly the position of other writers, 
chiefly the French and English critics of the Restoration and 
early eighteenth century.” Naturally the result is an array of 
names, titles, and summaries that will bewilder most readers 
except the specialists in literary criticism and aesthetic of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In my judgment, some 
of the material in the notes would be more usefully employed 
in the editor’s essay on Dennis as a critic, which will appear 
in the second volume. 

Professor Hooker has identified nearly all of the literary 
allusions and quotations which swarm over nearly every page 
Dennis wrote. Just how much time an editor should spend in 
running down allusions, quotations, and references is debateable; 
certainly such work is not his most important duty. Professor 
Hooker has evidently tried to make his identifications com- 
plete. He has missed, or overlooked, a few obvious ones. There- 
fore I am including a short list of allusions and quotations in 
this first volume that have not been identified. The numbers 
refer to pages of Professor Hooker’s text. 

15. The news-monger Dyer is John Dyer (d. 1713), publisher 
of a News-Letter. 

46. Latin quotation is apparently a garbled form of Terence, 
Hecyra, 111, iii, 20. 

58. Latin quotation is from Horace, Art of Poetry, 148. 

70. Quarles is Francis Quarles (1592-1644), author of the 
popular Emblems. 
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80. Oratio morata refers to Quintilian, rv, ii, 64. 

90. Reference to Buckingham’s Rehearsal, 1, 1, 384. 

174. Reference to Plutarch’s essay on the Glory of the 
Athenians in Moralia 348B. 

181. Allusion to Horace, Satires, u, i. 

184. Mention of characters in Otway’s Orphan and Venice 
Preserved. 

220. Allusion to Julius Scaliger, Poetices (Heidelberg, 1607), 
V, iii, 535. 

228. Latin quotation from Lucan, 1, 128. 

235. Allusions to Plutarch’s dialogue on the Oracles at 
Delphi in Moralia 40S5E ff. and to Fontenelle, Histoire des 
Oracles, 1, v. 

303. English verses are paraphrase of Lucretius, m1, 1043-44. 

311. Quotation from Denham’s News from Colchester. 

323. Mention of the travel books of Hennepin and La 
Hontan. Dennis doubtless had in mind Louis Hennepin’s A 
New Discovery of a Vast Country in America, London, 1698, and 
the Nouveaux Voyages de M. Le Baron de la Hontan dans 
L’Amerique Septentrionale, The Hague, 1703. 

326. Hopkins is John Hopkins who, with Thomas Sternhold, 
published versified Psalms in 1549. 

397. Tom Sternhold is the partner of John Hopkins. 

405. French quotation is a misquotation from Bouhours’ 
dialogue, Le Bel Esprit. 

Furthermore, one questionable editorial practice in this edi- 
tion is the failure to call attention to the flaws in Dennis’s 
Greek quotations from Aristotle’s Poetics and Rhetoric (pp. 
77, 122, 128, 132, 135). Dennis, or his printer, is the one who 
has been careless, not Professor Hooker, who rightly repro- 
duces what he finds. Nevertheless some explanation in the 
notes is needed. The reader who notices slips in the Greek quo- 
tations, unless he takes the trouble to look up the original edi- 
tions, will not know whether Dennis or Professor Hooker is at 
fault. 

The space just given to these minor faults is out of propor- 
tion to my admiration for this edition. If I were not so greatly 
impressed by the patient, painstaking labor of Professor Hooker, 
I would not have made so careful an examination of his book. 
John Dennis himself once said that the “man who overlookt 
Mr. Waller’s Faults might overlook Shakespear’s Excellencies.” 
I hope that my zeal not to overlook a few minor faults in the 
annotations has not obscured my appreciation of the excellencies 
in this edition. Professor Hooker is a good editor, and I, for one, 
am sincerely grateful for this excellent edition of Dennis’s 
Critical Works. 

Marvin T. HERRICK 
University of Illinois 
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Tue EnciisH Country Squire As DeEpicTrep IN ENGLISH 
Prose Fiction From 1740 to 1800. By Kenneth Chester 
Slagle. Philadelphia, 1938. ix+149 pp. (University of Penn- 
sylvania Dissertation.) 


The bibliography has some alarming indications of amateur- 
ishness—such as failure to cite the best editions of works by 
Addison, Boswell, and Macaulay; and misprints like ““MacMil- 
lan” for “Macmillan” and Fanny Burney’s “Cecelia” for 
“Cecilia.” But the reading of the one hundred and twenty 
chosen novels, and the reporting upon their treatment of the 
squires, seems to be accurate and dependable. The general con- 
clusions are that, except for one small group of authors who 
represent the eighteenth-century squire as a soft decadent in 
comparison with his seventeenth-century ancestor, most of the 
novelists attack him as “morally and emotionally unstable, un- 
intelligent, reactionary, striving to stem or divert the natural 
course of progress.’”’ In some cases, Dr. Slagle believes this un- 
favorable verdict is motivated by a jealous bourgeois reaction 
against the snobbishness of the country aristocracy; in other 
cases (e.g., William Godwin) by radical political theories. 

Dr. Slagle implies that the composite picture of the squire 
given by his novelists must be accurate, a supposition which is 
probably true rather than certainly so. 

To any one who is studying an author who deals with eight- 
eenth-century country life, this thesis will serve as a useful 
guide to novelists who depict similar characters and conditions. 

ERNEST BERNBAUM 
University of Illinois 


AMERICAN Fiction 1774-1850. A ContrisputTiIOoN TOWARD A 
BrstiocraPny. By Lyle H. Wright. San Marino, California: 
Huntington Library Publications, 1939. Pp. xviii, 246. $3.50, 


Bibliographies are now becoming available which will per- 
mit scholars to write a comprehensive history of American 
fiction with a certain degree of confidence, and even to prepare 
careful and elaborate studies of certain aspects of this broad 
field. Among these bibliographies, Lyle H. Wright’s American 
Fiction 1774-1850, prepared with extreme care, seems to me by 
far the most important contribution within its specified limits; 
certainly it is indispensable, and scholars everywhere will be 
beholden to it. Its only technical deficiency, it seems to me, is its 
failure to include an index arranged by date of publication; if the 
twenty pages required for this index was beyond the budget, at 
least dates could have been inserted after the entries in the title 
index. 

In using this excellent bibliography, the literary critic and 
historian must bear in mind that it intends “to omit annuals and 
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gift books, publications of the American Tract Society and the 
Sunday School Union, juveniles, fictitious Indian captivities, 
jestbooks, folklore, collections of anecdotes, periodicals, and 
extra numbers of periodicals.” The plan also excludes works by 
American authors published in foreign parts. In keeping within 
these boundaries, it has omitted certain well-known pieces of 
fiction. As it stands, it is a bibliography comprising well over 
1400 prose tales, novels, romances, and novelettes by American 
authors, published in America. It was prepared from a census 
taken of books in seventeen important public, private, and uni- 
versity libraries and two private collections. Each entry is ac- 
companied by a record of repositories. 

A comparison of Mr. Wright’s bibliography with others 
partly covering the field seems an appropriate method of in- 
dicating the nature of the work and of presenting distinctions 
of value to scholars. The first bibliography to come to mind is 
Oscar Wegelin’s Early American Fiction 1774-1830, third edi- 
tion, corrected and enlarged (1929), containing 219 entries. Mr. 
Wegelin omitted all juveniles and narratives springing from the 
war with Tripoli. Wright’s book is, of course, much more elabo- 
rate, mentioning a great many more authors and titles. For 
example, Wegelin mentions one book by James Hall; Wright 
lists six. Further, Wright has the advantage of later scholarship; 
in Wright, but not in Wegelin, scholars will find the correct 
names of the authors of a number of books printed anonymously, 
including Leonora Sansay’s Laura (1809), Eliza L. Cushing’s 
Saratoga, A Tale of the Revolution (1825), Sarah A. Evans’ 
Resignation (1825), and James McHenry’s The Betrothed of 
W yoming (1830). But users will discover that Wegelin’s bibliog- 
raphy is still of definite service. Wegelin, for instance, includes 
books by authors “born or residing in North America, North of 
the Mexican border and printed previous to 1831”; by this 
definition Wegelin includes books written by Americans and 
published in foreign countries. Wegelin also includes certain 
titles printed in America which Wright has for various reasons 
omitted. Among titles listed by Wegelin but not by Wright are: 
Cynthia, with the Tragical Account of the Unfortunate Loves of 
Almerin and Desdemona (Northampton, Mass., 1798), Hilliard- 
d’Auberteuil’s Mis [sic] Mac Rae (in French, dated Philadelphia, 
1784), Lucy Osmond (New York, 1804), Adventures of Alonso, 
by a native of Maryland (London, 1775), as well as the novels 
of Charlotte Lennox and other authors because they bear 
London imprints. 

The second work coming to mind for comparison is Dr. Lillie 
Deming Loshe’s study, The Early American Novel (1907), a 
dissertation based on 142 titles during the years 1789-1830. 
This book does not include “juveniles, short stories, political 
allegories, or translations.” A comparison of her work with 
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Wright’s will offer the scholar opportunity for much further 
checking, research, and study. Application of rules set up by the 
authors, as well as other factors, has made for considerable 
variation. Wright, of course, has entered a great many more 
titles than did Loshe. In the 1790’s I discover at random these 
titles in Wright omitted by Loshe: Jeremy Belknap, The 
Foresters (1792), Fidelity Rewarded (1796), Samuel Relf, Jn- 
fidelity (1797), and Eugenius and Selima (1798). Scanning at 
random the R’s in the two books, I note Dr. Loshe omitted the 
works of such authors as Mrs. Martha Read and James Cook 
Richmond. She does, however, include titles of books omitted by 
Wright for various reasons, including Female Friendships; or, 
The Innocent Sufferer (Hallowell, 1797) and Plain Sense; or, The 
ro of Henry Villars and Ellen Mordaunt (Philadelphia, 
1799 

Charles Evans’ indispensable A merican Bibliography (1903- 
34), in twelve volumes, is the most comprehensive work avail- 
able attempting to include all American imprints for the period 
1639-1799, which covers the first twenty-six years of Wright’s 
book. The Evans bibliography is equipped with a subject index; 
certain repositories are indicated, and the list of fiction, unlike 
Wright’s list, includes American imprints of foreign books and 
authors, as well as fiction written by Americans published in 
Europe. But the scholar must remember that Evans’ work does 
lack entries. Wright lists thirty-four books of fiction by Ameri- 
cans printed in America through 1799. Of this list Evans failed 
to record three titles: The Golden Age (1785), Fidelity Rewarded 
(1796), and The American Bee (1797); and Ebenezer Bradford’s 
The Art of Courting Displayed in Eight Different Scenes (1795), 
credited by Evans with a query to William Bradford, is not 
listed in the subject index under ‘‘Fiction.”’ 

After 1799, scholars in American literature must go to 
Joseph Sabin’s and others’ monumental A Dictionary of Books 
Relating to America, from Its Discovery to the Present Time, in 
twenty-nine volumes published during 1868-1936. The plan 
requires listing by author whenever possible and gives some in- 
dication of repositories, but lacks a subject index. To the student 
of American fiction, Sabin’s volumes are indispensable, but far 
from satisfactory, especially in the earlier periods. To illustrate: 
Wright lists eighty titles by Joseph Ingraham and seventeen by 
Justin Jones; Sabin lists fourteen by Ingraham, and omits Jones 
entirely. In later years the scope of Sabin broadens; for instance, 
a checking of the Sally Wood books listed by Mr. R. W. G. 
Vail in the final Sabin volume discovers Wright and Vail include 
the same titles. 

For the years 1820-60, O. A. Roorbach’s Bibliotheca Ameri- 
cana (1852-61) must be used, though it is far from comprehen- 
sive, and lacks subject index and notation of repositories. 
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Needless to say, Wright lists innumerable books and authors 
not recorded by Roorbach. 

There are other bibliographies which, by reason of the 
principles governing compilation, slightly supplement Wright’s. 
A case in point is B. M. Fullerton’s Selective Bibliography of 
American Literature 1775-1900 (1932), which occasionally in- 
cludes names of authors and titles of books which do not fall 
under Wright’s rules but are important to students of American 
fiction. The following titles in Fullerton’s bibliography omitted 
by Wright illustrate the point: Alcuin: A Dialogue on the Rights 
of Women (New York, 1798), by Charles Brockden Brown, 
which is a narrative essay; The First Settlers of Virginia, An 
Historical Novel (2nd ed., New York, 1805), by John Davis, a 
wandering writer who was in America only a short time; The 
Hero; or, The Adventures of a Night (Philadelphia, 1817), a satire 
of the Gothic novel, and Crayon Sketches (New York, 1833), 
by William Cox, an Englishman who wrote for the New York 
Mirror for a while. 

Regional bibliographies are also of assistance. For the South 
there is James G. Johnson’s Southern Fiction Prior to 1860 
(Charlottesville, 1909), in which titles are accompanied by 
notation of certain repositories. Johnson’s rules are broader than 
Wright’s, including novels, tales, tragedies, comedies, short 
stories in prose and verse, and metrical romances; in many cases 
the listings are accompanied by summary reviews from maga- 
zines. Johnson also lists titles of books he has not seen, which 
are not in Wright’s bibliography, and which scholars must check; 
among these are Ann Hayward’s Emma Stanley (1842) and 
several books by Edmund Flagg and by Thomas Poage Hunt. 
In working with Johnson’s bibliography, the scholar must, of 
course, be attentive to later findings; Johnson, for instance, lists 
Seymour R. Duke as the author of Osceola; or, Facts and Fiction: 
A Tale of the Seminole War (1838); Wright credits the book to 
James Birchett Ransom. Another southern list is A Bibliography 
of Fiction by Louisianians and on Louisiana Subjects (Baton 
Rouge, 1935), by Lizzie Carter McVoy and Ruth Bates Camp- 
bell, which may in places supplement Wright, as in the case of 
the listing of Timothy Flint’s The Lost Child (1830), not men- 
tioned by Wright. 

The elaborate program of the National Historical Records 
Survey of the Works Progress Administration has for some time 
been at work on the American Imprints Inventory; as these 
bulletins increase in number, the program will offer ever- 
additional service in supplying comprehensive bibliographies to 
1876 (and later dates in the West). 

Lyon N. RICHARDSON 
Western Reserve University 
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HERDER. SEIN LEBEN UND WERK IM Umriss. Von Wolfdietrich 
Rasch. Halle/Salle: Max Niemeyer, 1938. Kart. RM 2.80. 


Wie nicht anders zu erwarten, ist Herders Leben und Werk 
in diesem Buch durch die Brille des Nationalsozialismus gesehen, 
der Lehre und Forschung im heutigen Deutschland durchdringt 
und durchseelt. Jeder von uns weiss, wie sehr braune Glaser ein 
Landschaftsbild anders erscheinen lassen als es in Wirklichkeit 
ist. Und doch ware es verfehlt, aus diesem Grunde allein das 
Werk ex toto abzulehnen. Wie es einen Protestanten reizen mag, 
zu sehen, wie beispielsweise ein katholischer Theologe den Re- 
formator Luther zu behandeln weiss, so wird es auch vorurteils- 
freie amerikanische Germanisten zu erfahren interessieren, wie 
der Verf. in Herders “Werk eine oft iiberraschende Nahe zu 
unserer Zeit erkennt, eine tiefe Verwandtschaft in vielen Grund- 
anschauungen, die uns Herder als Seher, Erwecker und Weg- 
bereiter der heute in unserem Volke wirkenden Kriifte erscheinen 
lassen.” Rasch sieht den “gleichgeschalteten” Herder “‘als eine 
Gestalt der politischen Geistesgeschichte.” “Seine grossen 
Leistungen: die Entdeckung des Volkes, die Begriindung des 
geschichtlichen Verstehens, die bahnbrechende Deutung ge- 
schichtlicher Erscheinungen, die Ausgestaltung eines dyna- 
mischen, germanisch geprigten Weltbildes, die Erschliessung 
des Volksliedes und Shakespeares, die Wesenserhellung der 
Sprache und der Dichtung.” “‘Herders wesentliche Wirkungen- 
der Erwecker Goethes und der Sturm- und Drang-Bewegung, 
der Ahnherr der Romantik und ihrer wichtigsten geistigen 
Taten, der Wegbereiter des vélkischen Erwachens in Deutsch- 
land und Osteuropa.” Dariiber hinaus muss aber bemerkt 
werden, dass der gelehrte Verf. auf Grund eines sorgfiltig 
zusammengestellten Schrifttums ein fesselndes Herderbildnis 
im Umriss entwirft, dem jeder von uns, mag er auch mit der 
Farbenténung nichtf einverstanden sein, zahlreiche wertvolle 
Mosaiksteinchen fiir sein eigenes Herdergemilde zu entnehmen 
vermag, zumal wir ja an zusammenfassenden Herderbiographien 
gewiss keinen Ueberfluss haben. Das besprochene Buch ist der 
erste Band einer von zwei Dozenten an den Universtitaiten 
Giessen und Halle/Saale herausgegebenen ‘‘Handbiicherei der 
Deutschkunde.” Wir sehen auch den weiteren Verdffent- 
lichungen dieser Serie mit Interesse entgegen. 

Joseru A. VON BRADISH 
College of the City of New York 


Dostorvsky’s ENGLISH REPUTATION: 1881-1936. By Helen 
Muchnic. Northampton, Mass. 1939. vi+219 pp. (Smith 
College Studies in Modern Languages.) 


For reasons which are too complicated to be discussed in a 
review, American critics and scholars have played the leading 
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art in introducing Russian novelists to English readers. No 
important British critics preceded William Dean Howells, 
Thomas Sargeant Perry, and Henry James in recognition of the 
literary genius and democratic attitudes of Turgeniev, Tolstoi, 
and Dotoevsky. When the history of American literary criticism 
is written, the Russian novel will probably prove to be one of the 
few subjects (outside of our own American literature) in the 
appreciation of which we shall appear as pioneers. 

In the humbler process of recording this episode in the 
history of comparative literature, American students have like- 
wise blazed the trails. The path of Turgeniev’s progress to fame 
among British and American readers has been traced by Royal 
Gettmann, and that of Tolstoi by J. Allan Smith, both of the 
University of Illinois. And now from Smith College we have an 
account of the rise of Dostoevsky’s reputation in England and 
America. 

Has English criticism truly interpretated the real Dostoev- 
sky? Have his novels, as is often said, profoundly influenced 
English prose fiction? Dr. Muchnic expressly declares that she 
has not attempted to answer either of these questions, but she 
is decidedly sceptical with respect to each. In her opinion, the 
critics whom she examines are less important as interpreters of 
Dostoevsky than as revealers of the currents of English thought 
and feeling. She finds three waves of increasing interest in him— 
the first, from 1881-88, of rather indifferent curiosity; the 
second, from 1889-1911, of waxing admiration; and the third, 
from 1912-21, of ecstatic worship, Middleton Murry’s work 
marking the crest of the adulation. She rightly regards the sub- 
sequent reaction against what Mirsky called this “Pecksniffian 
sobstuff” as a wholesome one. 

She is aware of the part which Havelock Ellis, with his in- 
terest in abnormal psychology, played in furthering an apprecia- 
tion of the importance of Dostoevsky; but she seems to have 
missed the important passage in Fountain of Life (p. 448; 
dated November 25) in which Ellis directly discusses “the Saint 
of Sinners.” With that exception, all the really significant 
criticisms are duly recorded. Chronological order has, in my 
opinion, been too closely followed. We should have had a 
clearer and more valuable exposition of the subject if, within each 
of the four periods, a topical arrangement had been adopted, en- 
abling us to see what were the main controversial issues and the 
chief arguments on both sides. ERNEST BERNBAUM 

University of Illinois 


IRONISCHER UND SENTIMENTALER REALISMUS BEI THACKERAY. 
Von Hilda Hurst. Hamburg; Friederichsen, de Gruyter & 
Co.; 1938. 115 pp. (Britannica, No. 16.) 


In 1924 Professor Cazamian, in the chapter on Thackeray 
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in his Histoire de la Littérature Anglais interpreted Thackeray 
as torn between romantic longings and realistic perceptions. In 
1932 one of M. Cazamian’s disciples, Raymonde Las Vergnas, 
produced a monograph which elaborated that theory. Dr. 
Hilda Hurst’s study, which shows an admirable knowledge of 
the history of Thackeray-criticism, attempts (in my opinion, 
successfully) to refute the views of Cazamian and Las Vergnas. 
In her view (see esp. p. 51) the so-called “sentimental” and 
“ironic” elements in Thackeray’s work do not constitute a con- 
flict, but a harmony. Dr. Hurst argues in support of this inter- 
pretation with characteristically German thoroughness. I do 
not think that she herself would maintain that her theory is 
original, but I believe that she may justly claim to have refuted 
an erroneous interpretation. 
ERNEST BERNBAUM 
University of Illinois 


MELVILLE IN THE SoutH SEAS. By Charles Roberts Anderson. 
Columbia University Press. 1939. 


This is a good book. It is good because it does what it sets 
out to do with what appears to be complete thoroughness, and 
because it pretends to do nothing else. In addition it makes good 
reading. Contemporary and later critics—even Melville himself 


—have all emphasized the close connection between the man and 
his works. His fiction never got far from autobiography; his 
autobiography, as this book demonstrates, was always partly 
fiction. Both in the philosophical hodge-podge of his neglected 
works and in the perennially popular stories of the South Seas, 
Melville was writing of his own experience. In the former that 
experience was his own thought, which he persisted unsuccess- 
fully in attempting to externalize. In the latter the experience 
was external, and if much of their charm is due to the same in- 
tense and tortured personality, it is because in these works the 
romantic fire of his soul lights up not the rickety philosophical 
structures of his own mind but the foaming bow of the whaling 
ship and the islands where summer never dies. It is this objective 
experience during Melville’s four years residence in the South 
Seas that Professor Anderson has set out to trace through ships’ 
logs, consular reports, maritime records of all sorts, and “the 
vast unexplored literature of travel.” 

By following Melville as accurately as possible through the 
islands and through the books with which he revived his 
memories and stimulated his imagination, Professor Anderson 
does not attempt to explain the magic by which Melville of all 
those who until then had written of whalers and the Marquesas 
produced Typee and Moby Dick. That magic Melville himself 
never completely understood, else it would never so completely 
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have departed from his work without his knowledge. Melville 
was a poet in everything but the artistic discipline required by 
poetry. His genius was lyric, but he lived at a time which 
directed lyric intensity towards problems of justice, happiness, 
and evolutionary progress. These problems, always a chief oc- 
cupation of Melville’s mind, finally dominated it completely; 
but fortunately for the world, the young enthusiast, ready to 
set out on the romantic quest, listened to the tales of Cousin 
Thomas who had sailed to the Marquesas and Society Islands. 
There were, of course, other directing influences, but for this 
reviewer at least, Professor Anderson has happily disposed of 
Melville’s own melodramatic characterization of his taking ship 
as his “substitute for pistol and ball.’”’ The South Sea islands 
furnished an objective reality of natural beauty, strangeness, 
and humanity in apparently unspoiled simplicity on which the 
lyricism of his nature could exercise itself. 

But if the magic remains unexplained, the materials of 
which it was wrought are here presented with the effect of 
rather enhancing than diminishing Melville’s power. The magic 
which transforms a cabbage into a rose is only made more im- 
pressive by an intimate inspection of the cabbage. It does not in 
any way detract from Melville’s achievement to find that 
Typee, Omoo, Moby Dick, and White-Jacket are less accurately 
autobiographical than Melville pretended, and that he was less 
“chained to the document, the fact, the experience’ than his 
critics have pictured him. If to follow with Professor Anderson 
his foot-prints over tropical beaches is to discover that he was 
less familiar on those beaches than his books indicate, it is also 
by the same token to realize more fully the power of the romantic 
imagination which could intensify simple experience into ad- 
venture and out of the records of others weave the magic under 
the spell of which his own tale comes to life. Here are the models, 
the palette of colors, even some of the roughly sketched out- 
lines; the studio awaits the artist. With the return of Melville 
to Boston in 1844, the book ends, before any of the tales was 
written. 

To many Professor Anderson’s denial to Melville of any real 
importance as a thinker will appear to be too sweeping. It 
is a point of view, however, that this reviewer is happy to meet. 
Perhaps because of this, he finds the chapter on Facts and 
Symbols in Moby Dick not quite satisfying, for, although it is 
clear that the author has little patience with the allegorical 
interpretations, he might have been more definite in disposing 
of them. The book amplifies rather than alters our knowledge of 
Melville’s method of writing, but in doing so it presents us with 
a more comprehensible and more convincing portrait of Melville 
than we have been accustomed to, 

PavuL LANDIS 
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HERMAN MELVILLES GEDANKENGUT: EINE KRITISCHE UNTER- 
SUCHUNG SEINER WELTANSCHAULICHEN GRUNDIDEEN. By 
Dr. K. H. Sundermann. Berlin: Verlag Arthur Collignon. 
1937. 


Here is the kind of study that Melville would have been 
happy to have inspired, though it may be doubted that he would 
have approved of it. He wanted to be known, if at all, as an 
intellectual, and the revival of the twenties zealously emphasized 
his importance as a thinker. Dr. Sundermann’s book is a thor- 
ough study of his religious, metaphysical, and social ideas, with 
a somewhat less satisfactory treatment of his theories of art. 
Carefully the author has culled from all Melville’s works the 
direct philosophical remarks and interpreted the only less direct 
philosophical implications of form and characterization. These 
he has arranged under subheads which cover most of the sub- 
jects of philosophic thought. It forms an impressive body of 
material, but, in spite of his obvious enthusiasm for his subject, 
the author’s result serves chiefly to emphasize again the chaos 
of Melville’s genius. 

One is impressed again with the courage, the individuality, 
and the restless activity of his mind, but when one seeks for the 
fundamental ideas which will reduce all its manifestations to 
some sort of unity, one agrees with Dr. Sundermann: “Es ist 
schwer fiir ihn einen Generalnenner zu finden. Er ist Mystiker, 
Romantiker, Transzendentalist und Triumer, dan eben aber 
auch Realist, Puritaner, Seeman und Praktiker; und das zeigt 
schon in der Gegensitzlichkeit, dass man den ganzen Melville 
so kaum erfassen kann.” One cannot comprehend the whole 
Melville because Melville was not a whole. To say that is not 
to belittle him, but to emphasize the fact that he was “eine 
durchaus einmalige Persénlichkeit.”’ 

Dr. Sundermann points out that Melville’s philosophical 
interests did not lead him very deeply into the realm of philos- 
ophy, but maintains that in profundity of thought-content 
Melville is scarcely behind Emerson, and that he grasped the 
problem of evil much more deeply. The basis for this judgment— 
the fact that Emerson’s point of view was philosophic and ob- 
jective, whereas Melville’s was religious and subjective—is at 
least open to argument. In fact, although the influence of his 
reading is obvious, all of Melville’s philosophical ideas are 
rooted in his own romantic and non-conformist nature and 
nourished not by logic but by the intensity of his own feelings. 
It is this subjectivity, expressed often in a language of powerful 
suggestion, which gives to much of Melville’s prose its fiery 
lyricism. The same qualities, however, reduce his stature as a 
thinker. “Rebellion,” as Professor Anderson points out, “is not 
sufficient warrant for the philosopher, though Melville antici- 
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pated his biographers by assuming that it was.” It is rather to 
this weakness than to the scattered and fragmentary expression 
of his thought, as Dr. Sundermann suggests, that we must at- 
tribute Melville’s failure to become a philosophical influence on 
his time. 

Students of Melville will find this book useful and suggestive 
partly because it deals of necessity with those of his books which 
are least read. Nothing could more completely point the cleavage 
between the two phases of Melville’s work—the enchanting 
tales of the Paradise Isles and the allegories and ambiguities 
which, as Hawthorne said, “compel a man to swim for his life.” 
Dr. Sundermann’s study is a sort of life-line to the struggling 
swimmer. The fame of Melville will rest, as did his early popu- 
larity, on his stories of the South Seas; yet seventy-five per cent 
of the references in this study are made to his other works. Next 
to the fantastic Mardi, by far the most quoted book is his still- 
born and now completely forgotten poem, Clarel. Typee, Omoo, 
and Redburn together furnish less material than The Confidence 
Man, and Pierre is of more significance than Moby Dick. Yet 
all Melville’s passionate philosophizing serves chiefly to elabo- 
rate Hawthorne’s comment: “He can neither believe, nor be 
comfortable in his unbelief.”” The “man who lived among can- 
nibals” was a unique and interesting personality, but his signifi- 
cant literature was produced, whatever he himself thought, 
when that personality was most completely fused with the 
objective material of his experience. 

Pavut LANDIS 
University of Illinois 


DIE SOZIALE, POLITISCHE UND WIRTSCHAFTLICHE ZEITKRITIK IM 
WERKE GERHART HAUPTMANNS. Von Hermann Barnstorff. 
Jena: Frommannsche Buchhandlung, 1938. 


The writer aims to present the social, political, and economic 
opinions and reactions of Gerhart Hauptmann as reflected in his 
literary works and other available writings and to trace their 
development. He has divided his study into two principal sec- 
tions, after having stated briefly and clearly his method of ap- 
proach. The first section takes up the historical, geographic and 
social backgrounds of Hauptmann’s works and reveals the wide 
extent of the poet’s creative imagination and interest. The 
dramas and stories offer a great variety of material drawn from 
many sources and enriched with deep human sympathy and 
understanding for many themes and incidents taken from nearly 
all walks of life and concerning many kinds of people, kings, 
nobles, hard-working and suffering peasantry and proletariat, 
artists, doctors, clergy, teachers, petty officials, soldiers, among 
many others. Dr. Barnstorff is indeed justified in his statement 
that Hauptmann’s works reveal an unusual manysidedness 
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which becomes especially apparent when contrasted with the 
literary work of the majority of his contemporaries. ““Weder 
Arthur Schnitzler, Thomas Mann noch Hermann Stehr bewegen 
sich in einer so weit sozial verzweigten Menschheit. Selbst 
Sudermann und Paul Ernst .. . kénnen sich in der Vielseitig- 
keit des gesellschaftlichen Milieus nicht mit ihm messen” (p. 52). 

In the second part of the book the writer gives a more de- 
tailed presentation of Hauptmann’s views concerning the state 
as such, of economic and labor questions, of the family with its 
many attendant problems, and of the causes and dangers of 
many of the disintegrating forces operative in the modern social 
and economic order. This part of the study is based upon a 
larger body of source material and presents a more constructive 
contribution. 

The writer has gathered together an amazingly apt collection 
of material from the dramas and stories. He is well aware of the 
danger of attributing opinions which a dramatist puts into the 
mouths of his characters to the author himself (p. 9) and on the 
whole has chosen wisely. In some cases one is inclined to differ 
with his selections and conclusions and to feel that a little more 
imaginative insight on his own part and a little less dependence 
upon the written word would have made the work a bit more sat- 
isfying, for there are times when he seems to fail to see the 
forest because he is too absorbed in counting the trees. The 
study does not penetrate into the deeper and richer mines of 
Hauptmann’s genius. Perhaps it does not aim to do so. That 
would require another chapter, one which might well have been 
added to bring greater unity into the work and to help explain 
many of the views and opinions mentioned. After all, the very 
nature of the material as assimilated is limited in itself to ex- 
ternalities. Hauptmann is not interested primarily in politics, 
sociology, or economics. His deeper interests as man and artist 
concern humanity as such and are indeed as Dr. Barnstorff states 
(p. 147) “zeitlos” and “allgemeinmenschlich”; though the 
writer goes too far in concluding that a knowledge of the limited 
and purely temporal role of the “reformer” drove Hauptmann 
on into the realms of the romantic, the mystic, and the meta- 
physic. The seeds of the flowering of Hauptmann’s genius are 
quite evident in his early efforts. Though he has always been 
in close touch with reality, his own Silesian heritage has destined 
him to be more than a realist or a reformer. 

Dr. Barnstorff has pointed out the change in Hauptmann’s 
views that has come with maturity. This is after all a natural 
phenomenon. The more radical liberalism of young manhood 
has ripened with the years into a tolerant conservatism. But 
the writer might in explanation have given fuller treatment to 
some of the vital experiences which have helped to bring about 
and to condition his development, such as the Greek journey 
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and the solution of the upsetting domestic problems of his forties. 
Hauptmann’s later views express a larger sense of the import- 
ance of natural and cosmic influences upon human life. He is 
not interested in man as a creature of the state. We can be grate- 
ful for that. He can give no final answers to the many questions 
which confront us all. Many of his characters are—and who is 
not?—‘naturbedingt” and “erdverbunden” (p. 27). Dr. Barn- 
storff rightly points out that as a child of his period and his own 
generation Hauptmann is representative in his views of the 
democratic bourgeois liberalism of the nineteenth century, 
which culminated in the ideals of the German Republic. He has 
remained a “relativist” in his views and has never subscribed to 
an “absolutes Sittengesetz” (p. 149). 

The value of the book lies in its rather exhaustive catalogue- 
ing of the poet’s reactions to the multitudinous and varying 
social, political, and economic questions of the time. It should 
have been supplied with a subject-index. It is a pity that the 
Abenteuer meiner Jugend was not available to the writer, for it 
would have furnished him with much valuable first-hand ma- 
terial. Nevertheless Dr. Barnstorff’s painstaking industry in col- 
lecting and assimilating his material has produced a most 


helpful study. 
F. B. WAHR 
University of Michigan 








































BRIEF MENTION 


With particular regard to students of the English Middle 
Ages, the well-known mediaevalist, Dr. H. J. Chaytor, has pub- 
lished an interesting account of Savaric de Mauléon Baron and 
Troubadour (Cambridge: At the University Press, 1939). The 
author’s bibliography lists other works concerned with the 
famous poet and adventurer, but none of these, not even 
Ledain’s contribution to the not always accessible Revue poite- 
vine et saintongeaise, has done justice to Savaric’s English con- 
nections. This deficiency Dr. Chaytor has sought to make good; 
and his undertaking is particularly important since Savaric is 
“the only troubadour of whose residence in this country we 
have definite evidence from contemporary records.” In Ap- 
pendices the author has included life records of Savaric and his 
extant jeux-partis. 

H. S. V. J. 


In his Excursions in English Drama (D. Appleton-Century 
Company, New York, 1937), Professor Robert Withington has 
brought together ten essays on dramatic literature, several of 
which are here printed for the second time. In such a garner, 
with an interest ranging from the mediaeval miracles and 
moralities to Maxwell Anderson, the reader will not expect any 
markedly dominant purpose or controlling design. ‘(On Char- 
acterizing Names” is remote from ‘Remarks on Early Pro- 
nunciation,” and “The Corpus Christi Plays” is not a near 
neighbor of “Jonson and Shaw.’ Nevertheless, it is clear from 
such an interesting essay as that on the “Vice,” that thoughts 
of continuity and development have entered frequently and 
actively into Professor Withington’s critical speculations. The 
danger of confusing mere correspondence with continuity and 
simple variation with development is one that the author would 
be the first to recognize, even though it be one that he has not 
always avoided. In any case, he has brought to bear upon his 
essays in dramatic criticism, here conveniently assembled, the 
wide knowledge and active interest which are conditions prece- 
dent to true understanding and critical pa $.v.J 

. S. V. J. 


Dr. Paul Meissner’s recent contributions to Sammlung 
Géschen are Englische Literaturgeschichte 1, Von der Renaissance 
bis sur Aufklérung and Englische Literaturgeschichte, 11, 
Romantik und Viktorianismus. These compact volumes are 
worthy additions to the well-known series to which they belong. 
The first is divided into three main sections denominated re- 
spectively Das Renaissancezeitalter, Das Barockzeitalter, Das 
Aufklirungszeitalter. Here as in the other book dealing in its 
two parts with Romanticism and Victorianism, Dr. Meissner 
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has shown great skill in bringing to bear constructive and origi- 
nal ideas upon the facts of literary history. He has not been 
content to marshal these facts; he has sought to interpret them. 
The result is a critical perspective which we seldom find in the 
shorter histories of literary periods. The books are to be further 
commended for their apt citations and their useful bibliog- 
raphies. H. S. V. J. 


To the considerable body of Pre-Raphaelite letters already 
available, notably in the two volumes of Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti’s Family Letters (1895), in W. M. Rossetti’s PreRaphaelite 
Diaries and Letters (1900), in The Family Letters of Christian 
Georgina Rossetti’s (1908), and in Gohdes and Baum’s Letters of 
William Michael Rossetti Concerning Whitman, Blake, and Shelley 
(1934), we now have added Mrs. Janet Camp Troxell’s Three 
Rosettis. Unpublished Letters to and from Dante Gabriel, Christina, 
William (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1937). Each 

oup of letters is prefaced by a biographical introduction and 
urnished with notes of identification for persons alluded to in 
the correspondence. The correspondence with Howell, Scott, 
and Miss Losh is of considerable biographical interest, but the 
most delightful letters in the volume are those of that excellent 
letter-writer, Christina Rossetti. The handsomely printed 
volume is furnished with a number of illustrations. A second 
contribution of Mrs. Troxell’s to Rossetti literature is her crit- 
ical edition of Sister Helen (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 
1939). In an Introduction she traces the history of the text from 
its first appearance in Diisseldorf Artist’s Album (1854) to its 
final form in the 1881 edition of the poems, and then in her re- 
print of the poem she gives stanza by stanza a complete ap- 
paratus of textual variants. The book is furnished with a number 
of first-rate facsimile reproductions. It may be noted that in her 
exposition Mrs. Troxell writes Artists’ in the title of the Diissel- 
dorf Album whereas the facsimile title-page opposite p. 2 shows 
Artist’s and the original wrapper for the English edition, op- 
posite p. 6, shows no apostrophe at all. H. S. V. J. 


The main thesis of Helmut Ehmer’s Die Sdchsischen Sied- 
lungen auf dem Franzdsischen “Litus Saxonicum” (Morsbach’s 
Studien, xctt) is that the French “Litus Saxonicum,” extending 
roughly from Boulogne to Calais was settled by Anglo-Saxons 
from England, not, according to the usual view, by Saxons from 
Germany. The absence of umlaut in place-names ending in 
-ingtun on both the English and the French “Saxon Shores” is 
adduced to support that hypothesis. In the absence of support- 
ing archaeological evidence and in the midst of doubtful cases 
and chronological uncertainties, it cannot be said that Dr. Ehmer 
has proved his contention up to the hilt. He would place his 
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Anglo-Saxon (Kentish) settlements near Boulogne in the second 
half of the sixth century at the earliest; Luick thinks palatal 
umlaut was operative in the first half of that century and 
Biilbring that it was still functional at the beginning of the 
seventh. H. S. V. J. 


In this journal for July, 1937, we published a mention of the 
first annual issue of “Ortnamnssilskapets i i Uppsala” and an 
account of the eo this new place-name society, its pur- 
pose and plans. Its 1937 issue has now appeared (published in 
1938). There is an article by Helge Kékeritz on ‘Nagra ort- 
namnstyper fran én Wight,’ pp. 5-16, supplemented by a chart 
showing the distribution of the place-name types considered. 
(I shall note only the fact that of the 900 names that form the 
basis of the study only the name Wight is, in the author’s 
opinion, Celtic.) Carl Lindberg considers ‘De jaimtlindska 
sockennamnens ursprung—by-, grind eller bygdnamn,’ pp. 17- 
68. There are several maps. The number also contains a 
necrology of Robert Eugen Zachrisson, written by Jéran 
Sahlgren. G. F. 


Attention may here be called to Suse Pfeilstiicker’s Spdtan- 
tikes und Germanisches Kunsigut in der Friihangelsdchsischen 
Kunst, published by the Deutscher Kunstverlag, Berlin, 1936 
(244 pages). The content is mainly archaeological, but the 
chapter on ‘Angelsichsische Buchkunst,’ pp. 142-154, will in- 
terest the student of OE literature. In this case Riddle 27 
(answer ‘a book’), is quoted in its entirety and discussed. There 
are thirty-four beautiful illustrations, including two runic 
caskets: the Franks Casket, and the cover and the right side of 
the Auzon Casket. G. F. 


Following a stay in Cambridge, England, in 1924, Arthur 
Arnholtz, having returned to Copenhagen, began comparative 
investigations into the rhythm of poetry and the rhythm of 
music. The first results of these fourteen years of investigation 
(limited here to Danish, German, and English) appeared in 1938 
under the title: Studier i poetisk fy musikalsk Rytmik. I, Princi- 


pielt. Studien zur vergleichenden Rhythmik, published by Levin & 
Munksgaard, Copenhagen (pp. 424). A series of shorter mono- 
graphs (in part ready), based on the results established in this 
introductory volume are to follow. It is the first time I believe 
that investigations of this kind into the two art-forms have been 
undertaken by one competent to handle both. It has been my 
intention to call attention to this (possibly epoch-making) work 
at any rate by a brief mention, since we cannot offer a review, as 
the subject of the book hardly falls within the field of this 
Journal. G. F. 
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THE ALNMOUTH CROSS! 


The Alnmouth? Cross is in the Alnwick* Castle Museum 
where it bears the number 279. By the kind permission of its 
owner, the Duke of Northumberland, an examination of the 
inscriptions on the cross was made by A. S. C. Ross on Septem- 
ber 19, 1938; a further examination was made by E. S. Ols- 
zewska, E. O. G. Turville-Petre and A. S. C. Ross on Masth 30, 
1939. Our text is based on these examinations. 

The cross consists of two fragments, now cemented together 
and mounted, which were found in July, 1789, in the ruins of 
“Woden’s Church” at the mouth of the River Alne.* 

On June 17, 1790, J. Brand “communicated two views” of 
the cross to the Society of Antiquaries (of which he was secre- 
tary); see Archeologia X, 472 and Pl. XXXVIL.° 

Kemble’s attention was called to the cross. To quote from 
W. Dickson, Four chapters from the history of Alnmouth (1852),° 
chap. III:’? “Mr. Albert Way,* in writing to lord Prudhoe,* on 


1 We should like to express our thanks to the Duke of Northumberland, 
for the facilities afforded; Mr. T. E. Haward, for much helpful assistance during 
the examination of the cross; further, to Dr. J. A. W. Bennett (Oxford), Pro- 
fessor M. Dillon (University of Wisconsin), Dr. O. von Feilitzen (Géteborg), 
Professor M. Férster (Munich), Dr. E. A. Lowe (Oxford), E. S. Olszewska, Mr. 
E. O. G. Turville-Petre and Miss Dorothy Whitelock (Oxford), for advice on 
various points. 

* The standard pronunciation of Alnmouth is [’eilmaup] (so Broadcast Eng- 
lish II); most of the inhabitants say [’xlnmaub] and the dialect pronunciation 
[’jelmu:p] is still occasionally to be met with. 

5 It is thus sometimes referred to as the Alnwick Cross. 

‘ No vestige of this ancient church now remains at Alnmouth; the site is 
approximately indicated—under the title St. Waleric’s Chapel—on the 1: 2500 
Ordnance Survey (Northumberland |New series], Sheet N XXXV. 12); a more 
accurate siting could however be worked out from a manuscript plan of Aln- 
mouth made by Thomas Wilkin in 1794 (when some of the ruins were still 
standing) which is now in the Blackgate Museum, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. For 
the history of the church see A history of Northumberl ind issued under the direc- 
tion of the Northumberland County History Committee 11, 489 ff. 

5 Brand’s views are reproduced—with a brief mention—in M.A. Richard- 
son, The Borderer’s Table Book (1846) 11, 324. 

* This work is rare (there is however a copy in the British Museum) and 
has not been noticed by runologists; Kemble’s interest in the matter has thus 
escaped attention. Under these circumstances no excuse for quoting in full is 
needed. 7 No pagination. 

§ The antiquarian who did so much work on the compilation of the Alnwick 
Castle Catalogue. 

® Algernon, Lord Prudhoe, became Duke of Northumberland in 1847. 
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December 23, 1846, says, with reference to the inscription on 
the old Saxon cross found at Alnmouth, in 1789, on the Church- 
hill—‘The Northumbrian inscription is reported by Mr. Kemble 
as being “not exactly in Runes,” so that my supposition was 
not wholly without foundation. He has made especial inquiry 
in regard to the letters on the side, a deficiency which you have 
had the kindness to supply. The inscription records the workman 
or erector of the monument, and is thus read by Mr. Kemble— 


MZREDEH.MEH.WO[RHTE] —or, 


Meredeth my Work. It is not exactly in Runes, but rude Roman 
letters, with the sole exception of the P or W. Who the personage 
was, there is at present no ground for conjecture; but the name 
is hardly a Teutonic one. The accusative form meh is certainly 
Northumbrian—wmec or me would have been found south of the 
Humber. Hence it is not improbable that the artist was a 
Briton, either a Cumbrian or even an Irish Scot. Such is the 
opinion of my learned correspondent, who reads the letters from 
a rubbing of which I have now to thank you.’” 

In Archeologia Aliana I (1857), 185-86 (and 173-74), D. H. 
Haigh discusses the cross, giving drawings of the inscriptions 
(Pl. after p. 192, Figs. 18-20). 

G. Stephens includes the cross in The Old-Northern Runic 
Monuments of Scandinavia and England I (1866-1867), 461-62 
and gives two drawings communicated to him by Mr. Way."® 

J. Stuart, Sculptured Stones of Scotland illustrates the cross 
on Pl. CXVII of vol. II (1867); see also his ‘Notices of the 
Plates” II, 65-66. 

At p. 69 ff. of A descriptive catalogue of antiquities, chiefly 
British, at Alnwick Castle (1880) there is a description of the 
cross, with two wood-cuts. The views of Haigh and Stephens as 
to the inscriptions are given.” 

The cross is discussed in some detail by W. G. Collingwood, 


© In his Handbook of the Old-Northern Runic Monuments of Scandinavia and 
England (1884), Stephens merely summarizes (on p. 156) what he has in the 
larger work; on p. 256, in the Betterings, he refers to Stuart’s Plate (see below) 
and adds some remarks on the dating. H. Sweet gives the inscriptions from the 
cross in The Oldest English Texts (p. 127), following Stephens. 

1! The account of the cross in the History of Northumberland (referred to 
above), 11, 489-90 is taken from the Catalogue. 
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Northumbrian Crosses of the Pre-Norman Age (1927) pp. 62-63 
(Fig. 79), 101. From a consideration of the art of the cross, 
Collingwood reaches the conclusion that “Some time in that 
[sc. the tenth] century, but while the old traditions were strong, 
must be the date of this stone; and we find in it the fruit of the 
revival of craftmanship in a northern school, whose work is 
seen also at Lindisfarne.” 

There does not appear to have been any discussion of the 
inscriptions on the cross since Stephens’ time” and, though the 
name Myredah ‘Murdoch’ (see below) is entered by W. G. 
Searle, Onomasticon Anglo-Saxonicum s.v. with a reference to 
the cross as read by Stephens, there is no mention of this occur- 
rence of the name in any of the four recent discussions of Mur- 
doch viz. E. Ekwall, Scandinavians and Celts in the North-West 
of England (1918), p. 34; M. Forster, Festgabe fiir Felix Lieber- 
mann (1921), p. 204 ff.; A. H. Smith, Revue Celiique XLIV 
(1927), 45; O. von Feilitzen, The pre-Conquest personal names of 
Domesday Book (1937), p. 331. A fresh discussion of the inscrip- 
tions, in the light of the examinations made, seems therefore to 
be desirable. 

There are five separate lines of inscription (here numbered 
I-V)—one on the front (by which we denote the side with the 
figures"), one on the back and three on the sinister side. In each 
case we give our reading first. The conventions of our translitera- 
tion are those used by us in our edition of The Dream of the 
Rood (p. 8, note 2") viz.: Forms in runic characters are quoted 
between inverted commas.” Roman letters are given in small 
capitals, runes in lower case; letters jointed together are indi- 
cated thus ‘m/e’; letters which are seriously damaged are 
printed in italic, lost letters which can reasonably be inferred in 
[italic]; when there is a break and it is impossible to decide 
from the stone how many letters are missing, dots are placed 


12H. Arntz, Bibliographie der runenkunde (1937), Nos. 288, 763, 1191 only 
mentions the Catalogue and the articles of Brand and Haigh (the latter with an 
incorrect volume number). 

48 According to Collingwood, loc. cit. this face bears a Crucifixion with the 
Spear-bearer and the Sponge-bearer and two other figures [presumably the 
Blessed Virgin and St. John] under the cross. All are very indistinct. 

™ And cf. also LSE 1, 15-17. 

18 Save in inscriptions with mixed runic and Latin characters where this 
convention would be inconvenient. 
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in the text. The letters or traces of letters in the inscriptions are 
numbered. 


a ee a Swe 


Haigh read this line as [Ht] vpwyG.MEH.FEG([DE] but among the 
indistinct marks visible only a v and an H are to be discerned, 
the former towards the beginning of the line, the latter about 
two-thirds of the way along. This line must therefore be re- 
garded as unintelligible. 


Il. Back. MYREDAHMEH.WORET EB] 
1234567891011 12 


There is no trace on the stone of any letter preceding the m 
(No. 1). As far as Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 are concerned, 
this reading is in agreement with Brand, Kemble, Haigh, Steph- 
ens, Stuart and the Catalogue. All agree as to the point between 
Nos. 7 and 8 and all save the Catalogue as to that between Nos. 
10 and 11. No. 2 is not altogether clear; it is represented by 
Brand, Haigh, Stephens and Stuart as an F turned 45° counter- 
clockwise but in the Catalogue it appears almost exactly like a 
Gothic o. It is taken by Haigh and Stephens as a y, by Kemble— 
apparently—as an ‘ez.’ As far as the actual marks on the stone 
are concerned, y is certainly the most probable reading but a 
runic ‘ce’ is conceivable. No. 6 is taken by Brand as an F, by 
Kemble and Haigh as an £; it is certainly an ‘a’ (so Stephens). 
Nothing is visible after the final 0 (No. 12); Haigh and Stephens 
show an apostrophe here, Brand and Stuart do not. 

This inscription was interpreted by Haigh and Stephens 
as Myredah meh wo[rhte] ‘Myredah made me’ and this is almost 
certainly correct. But other possibilities must be considered. 
We may however at once dismiss the suggestion that ‘ce’ is to 
be read instead of y for No. 2; this, the less probable suggestion 
on epigraphical grounds, would lead to no solution for a name or 
word *Méred or *M@redah is unintelligible. But it is clear that, 
if we disregard the absence of a point between D and ‘a’ (Nos. 5 
and 6)—on the stone there is absolutely no trace of such a 
point—we could read the inscription as Myred ah me, wo[rhte 
meh X.] ‘Myred owns me, [X. made me].’ But, even if we could 
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satisfactorily elucidate a name *M yred," both the lack of a point 
between Nos. 5 and 6 and the wording effectively dispose of this 
suggestion. In Chapters on the Exeter Book, p. 62, note 21, M. 
Forster calls attention to the fact that such points are used to 
mark off words; thus, in Riddle 19, the scribe puts the groups 
of runes between points; cf., further, the use of such points in 
the runic text published by C. Selmer, PMLA, LIII, 645 ff. 
(and Plate). And a wording ‘Myred owns me’ would be without 
parallel on a cross’? and, indeed, singularly inappropriate. But, 
if we read the inscription as Myredah meh wo[rhte], these diffi- 
culties vanish. The points are then correctly placed and the 
phrasing is normal; cf. Kirkheaton: ‘eoh worohte’; Urswick: 
‘lyl pis wo[rhte]’..* Nor does the name Myredah present any 
serious difficulty; it is clearly the Old Irish name Muiredach. 
Irish influence is well attested in Northumbria and the name 
Murdoch is plentifully recorded in England.’® The phonology of 
Myredah is normal, y representing OIr. ui as in OE dry<Olr. 
drut (see Forster, op. cit., p. 142). The later forms of the name 
Murdoch in England (Murdac, Murdoc, etc.) are difficult. They 
are all without a medial vowel but there can of course be no 
question of a syncopated form having existed in Gaelic—cf. 


16 Searle, op. cit., gives a name Miréd from W. de. G. Birch, Cartuwarium 
Saxonicum No. 539, and also from W. de G. Birch, Liber Vitae: Register and 
Martyrology of New Minster and Hyde Abbey Winchester, p. 22. In both cases 
Miréd is probably for Milréd with change Ir>(r)r as in Aperéd<pelréd 
(frequently—found also in Charter 539, above) and Céorred< Céolréd (see von 
Feilitzen, op. cit., p. 77). Milréd is possibly from Mildréd (to OE milde—see 
M. Boehler, Die altenglischen Frauennamen, p. 100 ff.; Sweet, op. cit., Glossary 
s.v. Milde, p. 499) with loss of d as in Alred< Ealdréd (von Feilitzen, op. cit., 
p. 98). But R. Miiller, Untersuchungen iiber die namen des nordhumbrischen 
Liber Vitae, pp. 106-07, would take Mil- as a true first element, related to 
Russian milyi ‘nice, pleasant, kind,’ etc. 

17 Such wording is natural on other objects; cf., for instance, Aethred’s 
Ring: {2DRED MEC AH EANRED MEC agroF (British Museum: Guide to the Anglo- 
Saxon and foreign Teutonic antiquities, p. 115 and fig. 145); the lost Northumbrian 
brooch published by Stephens, of. cit., 1, 386: ‘gudrd mec worh[#Je zlchfrith mec 
a[h]’ and the silver plate found in the parish of Sutton near Ely published in 
G. Hickes, Linguarum Veit. Septentrionalium Thesaurus grammatico-criticus et 
archeologicus: Dissertatio Epistolaris, P|. to face p. 187—thence in Camden’s 
Britannia, 2nd ed. of E. Gibson, 1, 493-94—and now apparently lost (cf. C. 
Fox, The Archeology of the Cambridge Region, p. 300): ZDVWEN ME AG. 

18 LSE 1, 19. 19 Cf. further the four references given on p. 171. 
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MGael. Muireadhagh® and the syncope must therefore be 
English. But discussion of this point (as also of the quality of 
the first vowel of the later English form) lies outside the scope 
of this article; it will suffice to remind the reader that there is an 
“irregular” syncope of medial vowels (Type “["]") in OE after 
r (cf. gen. sg. h&éortes<h€orotes) but that the conditions of this 
are somewhat obscure.” 


III. Sinister side, top line. sav™ [xz ] 
123 


Haigh reads savi; Nos. 2 and 3 are clear (so also Stephens, 
Stuart and the Catalogue); there are traces of a first letter 
appearing much as Stephens has it—like a 7 filling half the 
line. This could well be the top of an s of a type similar to v, 
No. 4 (Fig. 3); Stuart shows more of this letter viz. Y but there is 
in fact nothing to be seen of the lower half. Nor can anything be 
discerned after the v. The reading saule is however plausible; 
we may compare Urswick (above): ‘gebides per saule’; Thorn- 
hill II: ‘gebid/dap per saule’;* Falstone: ‘gebided d/er saule,’ 
GEBIDAED DER SAULE;* Dewsbury: GIBIDDAD DAER SAULE.” 


IV. Sinister side, middle line. a Dv (w?) 
123 


All the early authorities agree as to the first two letters. Haigh 
indicates traces of an E preceding the A and the beginning of a 
down-stroke after the v (i.e., the third stroke of a w); Stuart and 
the Catalogue show this down-stroke complete. Neither of these 
points is noted by Brand or Stephens and there is in fact nothing 
on the stone to suggest that anything preceded the 4; there are 
however marks after the v which could be interpreted (with 
Haigh, Stuart and the Catalogue) as indicating w as the correct 
reading. 

* The form Murtach given by Forster, p. 205, as a form of Muiredach would 
appear merely to be a Norman spelling of another OIr. name—Muircheartach 
(teste Professor Dillon). Von Feilitzen and Ekwall quote a “Gaelic Murdoch”; 
this is doubtless the English form reborrowed. 

See K. Luick, Historische grammatik der englischen sprache, §335 ff.; 
H. Weyhe, Beitrage zur geschichte der deutschen sprache und literatur, xxx, 84 ff.; 
H. Peers, LSE ny, 85. 

™ There is a clear point between the arms of the v, at the top of the line. 

% LSE 1, 18. ™ W. Vietor, Die northumbrischen runensteine, p. 17. 

% British Museum Guide, p. 125 (Fig. 158). 
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Sketch of m (II.1, I1.8), and ‘a’ (II.6) es (v. 3-4) on the Alnmouth Cross. 
Actual size. Dotted line doubtful. 
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V. Sinister side, bottom line. .¥ ES D (b?) 
12345 


There is no trace on the stone of any letter preceding the L. 
All the early authorities agree as to the first four letters. Haigh 
reads a point after the s (No. 4); Haigh and Stephens read No. 
5 as D, Stuart as D. There is actually a depression in the middle 
of the vertical stroke of the p which might be interpreted as the 
cross-bar of an » (though it could hardly be taken as a point 
between Nos. 4 and 5). But the mark is very faint and certainty 
is impossible. 

Haigh reads Inscriptions IV and V together as Eaduulfes 
3[ruh] ‘the tomb of Eadwulf.’ It is indeed quite possible (though 
by no means certain) that the lines are to be taken together; 
their contiguity lends support to this suggestion. On this view 
[z]apv[v]LFres ({z]ADw[v]LFEs) is possible—there are of course 
other possibilities, e.g. [s]Apv[v]LFrEes ([s]Apw[v]LFEs) etc. There 
can further be no certainty as to the significance of the D or D— 
with the latter reading d[ohtor] is as possible as 3[ruh] is with the 
former. If the two lines are not taken together the possibilities 
are very numerous: many OE. names contain the letters adu 
(adw)—e.g. Eadwine and very many end in -wulf. 

A few points remain for discussion. With regard to the 
epigraphy, the use of Latin and runic characters together is 
striking. Cf. however Aethred’s ring (note 17, above) and St. 
Cuthbert’s Coffin on which some words are written in Latin 
characters (e.g., IOHANNIS), some in runes (e.g. ‘m/arcus’) while 
in MICHAL the two alphabets are used together.” Such a usage 
is however not uncommon on coins; cf.+BEANNEARD on a coin 
of Offa?’ (757-796); +bronna REX on one of Beonna’s”® (c. 
760 ?); +-EIDILBERH/T lul on one of Aethelberht II’s*® (748-762); 
it is particularly frequent on the coins of Eanred of Northumbria 
(807-841), thus on four of his coins we have on the obverse 


* See G. Baldwin Brown, The Arts in Early England v, 397 ff. (Fig. 34). 

7 C. F. Keary, A catalogue of English Coins in the British Museum: Anglo- 
Saxon series vol. 1, p. 30, No. 38 rev. (Pl. VI.15). 

*8 Keary, op. cit. vol. 1, p. 83, No. 1 obv. (Pl. XIV.1). 

2° Keary, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 83, No. 2 obv. (Pl. XIV.2); see also G. C. Brooke, 
English Coins pp. 15-16. 
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+EANRED REX and on the reverse ‘+-broper,’ ‘+brope/r;’®° cf. 
also another of his coins with reverse+ wintred.* 

Several of the Latin letter-forms call for discussion but de- 
tailed treatment cannot be attempted here. The y at II.2 is 
peculiar but, as stated above, the detail of the marks is difficult 
to interpret. The significance of the point between the arms of 
the v at III.3 is not clear; this point is probably not present in 
the v at I.],” certainly not in that at IV.3.% The peculiar forms 
of m (see fig. 1) and s (see fig. 3) can be paralleled. With the 
m (II.1, II.8) cf. in the first place an ornamental M found in the 
Latin text of the Lindisfarne Gospels™ and an M found on coins 
(Keary, op. cit. Plate at vol. 1, p. xci); cf. further the m of 
CRVCEM on an inscription from Jarrow;* that of sumi on the 
stone at Vaenor (Breconshire) ;* that of samson (bis), CRUCEM, 
AnmiA on the Cross of St. Samson and the first m of sumMi on 
the inscribed pillar of that saint, both at Llantwit Major (Glam- 
organshire) ;*7 the m of LAPIDEM on the stone at Newborough 
(Anglesey) ;** that of CATAMANUS and OPINATISIMUs in the in- 
scription at Llangadwaladr (Anglesey).** The s at V. 4 is not 
entirely clear; it may be noted that, in fig. 3, the dotted line 
would cut the foot of the preceding E, if it were produced down- 
wards. The marks indicated by the dotted line may therefore 
well be fortuitous; on the other hand the letter may be badly 
cut. In any case this s—and the incomplete s at III.1 may 
well be similar to it—is certainly very like some of the orna- 


3° Keary, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 144-45, Nos. 28-31 (and see Pl. XX1.1). 

| Keary, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 157, No. 239 (Pl. XX1.12). 

*® There is admittedly a faint mark on the stone in about the right place 
but this is probably fortuitous. 

* The sporadic and apparently meaningless use of dots on coins is very 
common. 

* e.g., the m of facere me and exemplaria on f. 3.r. (E. G. Millar, The Lindis- 
farne Gospels Pl. 2), mattheus on f. 25.v. (Millar, op. cit. Pl. 20), marcus on f. 
93.v. (Millar, op. cit., Pl. 24) and scriptum on f. 95.r. (Millar, op. cit. Pl. 26). 

% Inscriptiones Britanniae Christianae ed. Ae. Hiibner, No. 200. 

* Hiibner, ed. cit., No. 53; J. O. Westwood, Lapidarium Wallia p. 66 
(Pl. 37, Fig. 3). 

37 Westwood, op. cit. p. 10 (Pls. 3-4) and p. 13 (PI. 7). 

% Westwood, of. cit., p. 188 (Pl. 83, Fig. 7). 

* Westwood, op. cit., p. 190 (PI. 85, Fig. 3). 
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mental s’s of the Latin text of the Lindisfarne Gospels.” 

The runic ‘a’ at II.6 (see fig. 2) differs slightly from the nor- 
mal; a very similar type is found on St. Cuthbert’s Coffin—cf. 
the ‘a’ of ‘m/atheus’, ‘m/arcus’, 1tohannis;“ Stephens, op. cit, 
1, 110 (No. 40), following G. Hickes, op. cit., Pars 3, Tabella VI, 
quotes this type from British Museum MS. Cotton Galba A.2, 
a manuscript which was destroyed by fire on July 10, 1865. 

The inscriptions are so short that philological comment is 
hardly to be expected. If we accept the probable suggestion 
that the -es of Ifes d (6?) (V) is a genitive singular, we can infer 
that the language is not archaic in that it is post-vowelshift 
(:PrE. -es). But the form acc. sg. meh (II) is of interest. Kemble 
was right in regarding it as a typically Northumbrian form; it 
is in fact confined to the OE. Gloss to the Lindisfarne Gospels 
(where it is quite common)—cf. also acc. sg. mehc Durham 
Ritual (ed. U. Lindeléf) 5/9; it is due to the late Northumbrian 
change of final c>h.“ The assumption that the Alnmouth cross 
agrees in time and place with Lindisfarne is plausible and, since 
Lindisfarne is usually attributed to the tenth century, this 
assumption is in agreement with Collingwood’s conclusions 
from the art of the cross. 

It seems appropriate to conclude this article with the men- 
tion of a pleasing coincidence. There is another tenth-century 
cross on which the name Murdoch appears. The magnificent 
cross at Monasterboice in Ireland was erected by the order of 
Muiredach, Abbot of Monasterboice from 890 to 923. It bears 
two cats and the inscription ORO/JT DO MUIREDACH LAS[A]NDER- 
NAD Lv CHROs [54] ‘A prayer for Muiredach by whom this cross 
has been made.’* 

Bruce DIcKINs 
Atan S. C. Ross 
University of Leeds, England 


“0 Cf., for instance, the s of generationis on f.27.r (Millar, op. cit., Pl. 22)? 
that of sic and the second s of desponsata on f.29.r. (Millar, op. cit., Pl. 23); that 
of scriptum and est on f.95.r. (Millar, op. cit., Pl. 26) and that of agios and 
iohannes on f.209.v. (Millar, op. cit., Pl. 33). 

“1 G. Baldwin Brown, Joc. cit. 

® Luick, op. cit., §655; K. D. Biilbring, Altenglisches Elementarbuch §567. 

4 See G. Petrie, Christian Inscriptions in the Irish Language ur, 66-67 (Pls. 
XXXVII-XXXVIII) and—particularly—R. A. S. Macalister, Muiredach, 
Abbot of Monasterboice 890-923 A.D. 

















ZUM HILDEBRANDSLIED I 


Bekanntlich steht in der Handschrift des Hildebrandsliedes 
[Bl. A, Z. 18] nach den Worten arbeo laosa [Z. 22 des metrisch 
gedruckten Textes] “hera&t ostar hina d& sid detrihhe darba 
gistuontum fatereres mines.” Die gegenwartige Bemerkung be- 
zieht sich auf das Wértchen “d&.” 

Die Herausgeber des Liedes haben seit Wackernagel meist 
das Wortchen gestrichen. Zur Orientierung zitiere ich bloss 
Sverdrup (Festschrift Mogk (Halle, 1924], S. 106) “Vor sid steht 
in der Hs. d&, das von den meisten Forschern gestrichen wird, 
weil man darin nur eine Dittographie aus dem folgenden Namen 
Detrihhe sieht. Mit Franck und von Grienberger finde ich das 
nicht so einleuchtend, weil erstens sid dazwischen steht, und 
zweitens die erste Silbe des Namens nicht “d&”’ sondern “det”’ 
geschrieben ist. Ferner glaube ich mit von Grienberger, dass det 
aus dat durch fakultativen Umlaut entstanden ist, durch das 
folgende sid veranlasst: dagegen scheint mir sein Vergleich mit 
ags. baet “after that, then” in den ags. Grenzbeschreibungen nur 
ein Notbehelf. Freilich weiss ich nicht, was mit diesem d& 
anzufangen ist, wage es jedoch nicht deshalb zu streichen; viel- 
leicht kénnte man def sid einem got. “bata-seips (vgl. bana-seips) 
gleichsetzen, und dann bedeutet es wohl kaum mehr als das 
adverbiale sid.” 

Grein hat dagegen (Das Hildebrandslied, 2, Aufl. Kassel, 
1880) auf eine andere Méglichkeit hingewiesen; nimlich, “dass 
es verschrieben sei fiir dar oder dat oder des. Zu der Verbindung 
des sid wire zu vergleichen, ags. pds by briddan dage Hymn. 10, 
33, bis ymbe fif niht Menol. 10, usw. oder es kénnte des, wie so 
hiufig das ags. pds, auch bedeuten in Folge dessen, deshalb.” 
Fiir den Sprachgebrauch des Hildebrandsliedes noch bedeu- 
tender wiren, meines Erachtens, die vielen Beispiele von dem 
altsichsischen Gebrauch dieses Genitivs thes im Heliand. (Sehrt, 
W orterbuch [Géttingen, 1925], S. 571.) 

Die grosse Schwierigkeit, die der Lesung von des fiir dieses 
handschriftliche d& im Wege gestanden hat, ist natiirlich die 
Tatsache, dass das Zeichen & sonst in dieser Hs. den Wert von 
et hat, und zwar in hera&t [A, 18] feh&ta [A, 22], gialt& [B, 8). 
Fernerhin wird die Endungssilbe -es stets ohne Abkiirzung oder 
Ligatur geschrieben: ferahes [A, 7], welihhes [A, 9], cnuosles 
[A, 9], sages [A, 9], hiltibrantes [A, 12] otachres [A, 15], fatereres 
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[A, 19], folches [A, 22], hiltibrantes [B, 5], heribrantes [B, 10], 
heribtes [B, 11] habes [B, 12], habes [B, 22], wiges [B, 23]. Man 
muss also annehmen, dass die Tradition dieser beiden Schreiber 
eine Verbindung der Buchstaben -es nicht gestattete. 

Es scheint, dass in dem Schrifttum des achten and neunten 
Jahrhunderts eine wirkliche Ligatur fiir es dusserst selten oder 
gar nicht gebraucht wurde. Bekanntlich weist die karolingische 
Minuskel, je Alter sie ist, desto mehr Ligaturen auf, jedoch 
scheint ihr eine Ligatur fiir es durchaus fremd zu sein, wihrend 
die Ligatur & fiir et itiberall anzutreffen ist. In mehreren Hand- 
schriften des achten Jahrhunderts aber findet sich die Neigung, 
die “‘litterae contiguae’”’ -em, -en, -er, -es mehr oder weniger 
nach Art der Kursive in sich fliessen zu lassen. Es ist diese 
Gewohnheit nicht landschaftlich odor “national” zu beschrin- 
ken: sie findet sich in merowingischen, insularen, westgoti- 
schen und nord-italienischen Handschriften. Die Praxis geht 
wahrscheinlich auf die altere rémische Kursive zuriick, und hat 
sich hauptsichlich aus nord-italienischem Schreibergebrauch 
verbreitet. Auch halt sich der Brauch wahrscheinlich linger in 
Nord-Italien als sonstwo.! 

Nun haben wir aber einige althochdeutsche Handschriften, 
worin die Buchstaben -es auf Art der Kursiven Schrift mehr 
oder weniger eng mit einander verbunden werden. Diese Hand- 
schriften weisen in solchen Fillen ein offenes e auf, dessen 
Querstrich an das folgende s direkt verbunden wird. Es sind 
deren aber nur wenige, und zwar nur: Cod. Sti. Galli 911 und 
916, Cod. Junius 25, Cod. Par. 2326, und Cod. Wissenburgensis 
91. Es sind mir aber doch bei dieser Untersuchung nur Licht- 
bilder and Faksimiles zuginglich gewesen, und die Méglich- 
keit besteht, dass noch andere Handschriften hierher gehéren. 
Demgegeniiber bleibt jedoch die Tatsache bestehen, dass in 
den vielen anderen Handschriften, die mir auf diese Weise 
vorlagen,? diese Verbindung von e mit s nicht vorkommt. 


1 Vgl. Franz Steffens, Lateinische Paleographie, 2. Aufl. (Trier, 1909), bes. 
Tafel 42, 48, 33, 34. Johannis Mabillon, De re diplomatica, Libri IV (Paris, 
1681), bes. Tafel IV, S. 351. Auch Album Paléographique, par la Société de l’école 
des Chartes (Paris, 1887), VIII Siécle, Bréviaire d’Alaric. Anton Chroust, 
Monumenta Paleographica (Miinchen, 1902), ff. bes. Lfg. 14, 17, 19, 23 des I. 
Bandes. E. A. Lowe, Codices Latini Antiquiores, Part m1 (Oxford, 1938), Italy: 
Ancona-Novara. 

2 Namlich: Petzet u. Glauning, Deutsche Schrifttafeln des IX. bis XVI. 
Jahrhunderts (Miinchen, 1910), ff., Magda Enneccerus, Die dltesten deutschen 
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Ich biete hier einige Photographien aus diesen Handschrif- 
ten, damit die Sachlage klar vor Augen stehen mége.* 





| Es unterliegt keinem Zweifel, dass in den meisten Fallen 
solche Verbindungen von es, wie sie in den dargebotenen Photo- 
graphien zu sehen sind, durchaus lesbar sind. Die beiden Formen 
aus Cod. Sti. Galli 911 ¢eta arces zeigen deutlich den Unter- 
schied zwischen der Ligatur e¢ und der Bindung es. Die Formen 
aus Cod. Sti. Galli 916 des hirtes zeigen, dass derselbe Schreiber 
nicht immer eine Bindung fiir es gebrauchte. Enger schon ist 





Sprachdenkmdler (Frankfurt a.M., 1897), Georg Baesecke, Lichidrucke nach 
althochdeutschen Handschriften (Halle, 1926), sowie dessen Der deutsche Abro- 
gans (Halle, 1930), und Der Vocabularius Sti. Galli (Halle), 1933. Dazu noch 
was vom Deutschen bei Steffens und Chroust vorliegt. 
* Pa 2326, Hench, Isidor, X, 1 dawides sunu, IV, 4 gotes chiruni 

Jun. 25, Baesecke, Lichidrucke, 28, 8 thurah fleikes 

Wis. 91, Enneccerus, 22, Richi gotes ist 
SGall. 916, Baesecke, Abrogans, 10, III, des hirtes 
SGall. 911, Baesecke, Lichtdrucke, 21, teta arces 
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die Bindung der beiden Buchstaben in Cod. Junius 25 thurah 
fleikes und in Cod. Par. 2326 dauides sunu oder gotes chiruni, 
und zwar ist die Form in dauides einem & dhnlicher als die 
Form in gotes. In einer Handschrift, wo der Unterschied Zwi- 
schen schwerem und leichtem Federstrich ganz oder fast ganz 
ausgeglichen ist, kann also eine solche Bindung von es, wenn der 
Hauptstrich des s etwas nach links zuriickneigt und nicht unter 
die Zeile verlingert wird, dem fliichtigen Auge als einem & 
ahnlich erscheinen. 

Meine These ist, dass in der Vorlage, worauf die auf uns 
gekommene Abschrift des Hildebrandsliedes beruht, der Genitiv 
des Demonstrativums des mit einer solchen es-Bindung ge- 
schrieben stand, die, wie eben z.B. die Formen in Cod. Par. 
2326, der Abkiirzung &=et ziemlich ahnlich aussah. Der Ab- 
schreiber des Hildebrandsliedes habe dann die Form falsch 
gelesen und, statt der Bindung seiner Vorlage, die ihm gelaufige 
Ligatur &=et geschrieben. 

Dass die Vorlage hier des gehabt haben kann, ist syntaktisch 
ganz gut méglich. Wenn wir die Verbesserung gistuontun fiir 
das handschriftliche gistuontum annehmen, und ich weiss nicht, 
wie das zu vermeiden wire, so kann unser des Genitiv des 
Maskulinums sein, und die Worte fatereres mines vorausnehmen. 
Metrisch wire wohl nichts gegen eine Zeile des sid Detrihhe einzu- 
wenden. Wenn unsere Handschrift uns ein des hier geboten hiatte, 
so hatte das die Auslegung der Stelle auf keine Weise erschwert. 

Dass der Abschreiber gerade an dieser Stelle ein es der 
Vorlage missverstanden oder falsch geschrieben hatte, kann 
mehrere Griinde haben. Dass unser Abschreiber bei dieser Stelle 
weder sorgfailtig noch verstindlich verfuhr, erhellt aus den 
Schwierigkeiten, die uns sein Text eben hier bietet. hera&t hat 
man nur als verschriebenes her rae¢t verstehen kénnen, d& ist 
bisher meistens als Dittographie verworfen worden, gistuontum 
muss man wohl in gistuontun verbessern, und das zweite darba 
gistontun (Bl. A, Z. 21] bleibt immer noch unerklarlich, fatereres 
ist héchst wahrscheinlich durch Dittographie aus fateres ent- 
standen. Es ist also méglich, dass aus Fliichtigkeit ein d&= det 
fiir ein ahlich aussehendes d&*=des der Vorlage geschrieben 
wurde. Oder aber der Abschreiber hatte das Wértchen des mit 
es-Bindung seiner Vorlage nicht mit Sicherheit auflésen kénnen. 
Es besteht naihmlich oft ein ganz verschwindend kleiner Unter- 
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schied zwischen der Form eines es und der eines er in dieser 
Schriftart. Wenn man den Sinn der Stelle nicht erfasst, so kann 
man manchmal in Zweifel geraten, ob er oder es zu lesen sei. 
Gesetzt den Fall, dass unser Schreiber schon in seiner Vorlage 
hier eine unklare Stelle vorfand, so ist es doch méglich, dass er 
diese ihm unklare Bindung es nicht auflésen wollte, und sie 
einfach nachgeahmt hatte, indem er die ihm gelaiufige Ligatur 
& =et schrieb. 

Wenn nun eine Verbindung von es in der Vorlage stand, so 
ist zu erwarten, dass sie nicht bloss in diesem Wértchen des 
gestanden hat, sondern auch wenigstens teilweise in den vier- 
zehn Genitiven des Textes. Diese hat unser Schreiber richtig 
mit es geschrieben. Das lasst sich aber verstehen, denn ein 
irgendwie sprachkundiger Schreiber, dem die Tradition diese 
Bindung nicht erlaubte, hatte in diesen Fallen, wo der Sinn 
der Stelle stets leidlich ersichtlich ist, das richtige es gelesen, 
waihrend gerade an unsrer Stelle die Form ihm aus der Alltags- 
sprache doch nicht so geliaufig, oder die Stelle selbst in der 
Vorlage ihm unklar gewesen sein miéchte. 

Wenn nun diese Auffassung vom Ursprung unsrer d& an- 
nihernd das Richtige trifft, so deutet das auf ein héchst interes- 
santes Verhiltnis zwischen der Vorlage des Hildebrandsliedes 
und einigen anderen althochdeutschen Handschriften. Auf die 
Beziehungen, die aus diesem Verhiltnis zu schliessen wiren, 
gehe ich in einem zweiten Aufsatz ein. 

R-M. S. HEFFNER 
University of Wisconsin 
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This word occurs in Old Icelandic in two compounds, tein- 
aeringr, m. ‘ten-oared boat,’ and tein-aerr, a. ‘ten-oared.”* The 
latter is attested once, in the phrase skip tein-aert, ‘ten-oared 
boat.” Tein-aeringr, on the other hand, occurs frequently. 
Fritzner’ lists seven occurrences of this compound; Cleasby‘ and 
Falk® supply several additional examples. 

The second members of the two compounds are also found 
in combination with sex, dita, and ¢élf, though all are rare, 
dtt-aerr, dit-aeringr, and télf-aeringr being hapax legomena. 

Tein does not have the appearance of an Old Norse word in 
the meaning of ‘ten.’ Cf. OI tu, ODan. #, OSwed. tu. As a 
simplex it is not recorded in any Scandinavian dialect. Falk 
doubts that it can be Norse: “Schwierigkeiten bereitet die 
auffallende Form des Wortes (¢eim), die nicht nordisch sein 
kann.’ Torp, speaking for Norwegian alone, agrees: “¢ein kann 
ikke vere norsk form; laan fra ags.? (fra et *tén-dr ‘tiaaret’).’’7 
Yet Fischer in his work on the loan-words of Old West Norse® 
fails to cite these compounds among them. Hence he either 
missed them (which is not probable) or he felt them to be native 
in origin. Nor does Héffler make any mention of them in his 
study.’ 

From its form tein appears to be Low German #ein.'° The 
second member of the compound, however, is not Low German. 
The word dr is attested in Old English and Old Norse only." 
The other Germanic dialects had forms cognate with NHG 
Ruder. Thus, if one were to regard ¢ein as a borrowing from LG, 
one would be forced to suppose a native second member with a 


1 J. Fritzner, Ordbog over der gamle norsk Sprog, 111, 682b (Christiania, 1886- 
1896). 2 Laxdoela Saga, Altnordische Sagabibliothek, Heft 4, 204. 

3 Loc. cit. * Icelandic-English Dictionary, 627b (Oxford, 1874). 

5 Alinordisches Seewesen, 90 ff. (Heidelberg, 1912). ® Op. cit., 91. 

7 Nynorsk etymologisk Ordbog, 779 (Kristiania, 1919). 

8 “Die Lehnworter des Altwestnordischen,”’ Palaestra txxxv (1909). 

* “Altnordische Lehnwortstudien,”’ Arkiv fir nordisk Filologi xtvm, 248- 
97; xiv, 1-30, 213-41. 

10 F, Holthausen, Altsdchsisches Elementarbuch, 2te Aufl., §125 (Heidelberg, 
1921) and A. Lasch, Mittelniederdeutsche Grammatik, §118 (Halle, 1914). 

1S. Bugge, PBB xxrv, 429 ff.; W. Thomsen, Uber den Einfluss der german- 
ischen Sprachen auf die Finnisch-Lappischen, p. 129 (Halle, 1870); F. Holt- 
hausen, Altenglisches etymologisches Wérterbuch, p. 7 (Heidelberg, 1932). 
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foreign numeral as the first. While such a compound is certainly 
possible, I have been unable to find any parallel for such a 
phenomenon. Concerning the LG tein Falk says: “Auch ist 
nicht leicht einzusehen, wie darin das mnd. tein ‘zehn’ stecken 
kann, da der letztere Bestandteil des Wortes nicht niederdeutsch 
ist.’"* I am inclined to agree with him and to doubt the possi- 
bility of tein as a loan-word from Low German. 

If tein is neither Low German nor Scandinavian, then one 
must look to Old English for a possible answer to the borrowing. 
The second member of the compound appears in OE as the 
simplex dr (NE oar). This, of course, is not sufficient for the 
purpose. The presence in OE, however, of the compound sixtig- 
ére ‘sixty-oared (ship)’" is significant. There is a very good 
chance, at least, that other compounds with -ére may have 
existed in OE. 

Torp establishes the hypothetical OE form *tén-dr. I prefer 
*tén-ére as in sixtig-ére. Thus, when the compound was bor- 
rowed into OI, the second member was made to conform with 
the already existing -aerr in sex-, dit-, and télf-aerr. That is, it 
received the usual OI masc. nom. sg. adjectival ending -r. 

OE -aere and OI -aerr were doubtless the product of dr 
(6-stem) +the ja-suffix, which was a popular method of forming 
Bahuvrihi-compounds."® 

Tén is found in OE beside the early WSax. tien, late WSax. 
ijn in Northumbrian, Kentish, and Mercian.’* Thus /¢én, as 
well as -aere, actually existed in OE. 

The vocalism of OE ¢én has offered some difficulty.'’ This 
does not, however, affect the problem at hand. Rather the 
important factor is the presence of this form in OE. Precisely 
what the phonetic correspondence of the vowel in ¢é@m and in 
tein was, is difficult to determine. Unfortunately, neither 


12 Loc. cit. 

18 J. R. Clark Hall, Concise Dictionary of Old English, 3rd ed., p. 308 (New 
York, 1931) and H. Sweet, Student’s Dictionary of Anglo-Saxon, 153c (Oxford, 
1897). Bosworth-Toller do not list the compound. 4 Loc. cit. 

* F. Kluge, Nominale Stammbildungslehre der altgermanischen Dialekte, 3te 
Aufl., §177 (Halle, 1926). 

16 Sievers-Cook, Grammar of Old English, 3rd ed., §325 (New York, 1903). 
The Northumbrian form is found in Rushworth Gloss’. 

17 Cf. Kluge, Urgermanisch, 3te Aufl., p. 253 (Strassburg, 1913) and O. 
Ritter, Englische Studien irx, 155 ff. 
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Fischer'* nor Héffler’® lists any loan-words from OE into OI 
which show this particular relationship (OE 2: OI ei). That is, 
no other OE words with 2 appear to have been borrowed. Fischer 
does list several OI loan-words from LG, which show the é: ei 
correspondence, viz.: meina ‘meinen’<mnd. ménen; reikna ‘be- 
rechnen, zihlen, ansehen, bewirten’<mnd. rekenen; leikr, m. 
‘Laie’ <mnd. /ék, mlat. laicus; reim, reima, f. ‘Riemen’<mnd. 
réma, réme; meistari, m. ‘Meister, Lehrer, Herr’<mnd. méster, 
lat. magister; speia ‘spihen, schauen’<mnd. spéen; speiari, m. 
‘Spiher, Spion’<mnd. spéer.?° 

The date of the borrowing of tén- into OI cannot be deter- 
mined with any certainty, but it is reasonable to assume that 
perhaps the borrowing took place in the late OE period. Noreen” 
says that by 1200 é became a rising diphthong, i¢. This change 
became general around 1300. Thus, if #@n was borrowed, as it 
doubtless was, before this change, it should have undergone the 
same development, assuming that OE é had the same phonetic 
value as OI é. Since #én did not become *t#ién, one may conclude 
that the @ of OE ¢ém and of the LG loan-words was not the 
equivalent of OI é, but was more diphthongal in character, i.e. 
a falling diphthong. If the loan occurred after the change (ca. 
1300), then @ fell in with the nearest equivalent, namely ei. 
By this time é no longer existed in OI. Also, since OE #én was 
a contracted form (<‘*tehan, *tehun), the vowel may have had a 
sound which more nearly approached a diphthong than a simple 
vowel. This, however, is conjectural, but at least plausible. 

The presence in OI of several other OE sea-terms, particu- 
larly bdir, m. ‘boat’<ae. bdt beside the native beit, n. ‘boat,’” 
add to the possibility of a borrowing from OE. The loan-word 
bdir appears to be even more frequent than deit in Old Icelandic 
literature.“ Other loan-words are akkeri, n. ‘Anker’<ae. ancor, 
ancra, m.<lat. ancora, f.; basa, f. ‘Schiff’<ae. diitsa<mlat. 
bucia; forkr, m. ‘Bootsstange’<ae. forca<lat. furca.™ 

18 Op. cit. 19 OD. cit. 2° Fischer, op. cit., 36 ff. 

11 Altislindische Grammatik, 4te Aufl., §103 (Halle, 1923). 

= But cf. Noreen, op. cit., §54* and E. M. Meyer, “‘Einige nordgermanische 
Lehnwérter im Russischen,”’ Zeitschrift fiir Slavische Philologie v, 145 ff. 

* Cf. Fritzner, op. cit., 1. 177b and 122a; H. Gering, Glossar su den Liedern 
der Edda, Ste Aufl., pp. 18-19. (Paderborn, 1923); Falk, op. cit., 86. 
™* Fischer, op. cit., 20 ff. 
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As noted at the beginning of this paper, one finds, in addition 
to the adjective /ein-aerr, the corresponding noun fein-aeringr. 
Since in OI sex-aerr existed beside sex-aeringr, tein-aeringr may 
have had its origin in the proportional analogy sex-aerr : tein-aerr 
= sex-aeringr : X. 

Falk suggests that perhaps bdér was a special type of boat.” 
Such may also have been the case with tein-aerr and tein-aeringr. 
That is, a ten-oared boat may have been a new type of boat to 
the Scandinavians, or there may have been present in the boat 
some innovation or particular feature. This suggestion is cer- 
tainly plausible in view of the NNorw. tendring (<*tein-aering), 
m. ‘a large boat with cabin or half-deck.™ In this word no 
reference is made to the number of oars used. Both members of 
the compound (tendring) have been mutilated to such an extent 
that the original meaning could not be ascertained from the 
word itself. A somewhat similar semantic parallel may be seen 
in the NNorw. aattring (<*4it-aering), m. ‘a large boat used for 
deepsea fishing, usually with five pairs of oars and a crew of as 
many as eight men.”? 

It seems probable that the original meaning of tein-aeringr, 
or at least of one of the members, may have been lost in the 
popular language at some period. We have noted above that 
tendring in its present meaning appears to have little in common 
with tein-aeringr in the latter’s original meaning. Also one sus- 
pects the loss from the presence in NI of teina-hringur (beside 
the regular ¢ein-aeringur) ‘tiaaret Baad,’ which seems to have 
evolved as the result of folk-etymology. Bléndal hints at this 
possibility in his dictionary.** There are at least two possible 
meanings for the compound which may have existed in the 
minds of the speakers. One meaning is ‘boat with rod- (or 
oar- ?) links’ from NI éeina, f. ‘twig, stave’+-hringur, m. ‘ring, 
link.’ The other possibility is ‘boat with ten links, rings (for the 
oars).’ At least the meaning of the second member is clear. In 
view of the NI forms*® déta-hringur beside dtt-aeringur, sexa- 

% Loc cit. 

* I. Aasen, Norsk Ordbog, 807. (Christiania, 1873) and Torp, loc. cit 
27 Aasen, op. cit., 37a. 

*8 Tslandsk-Dansk Ordbog, 848 (Reykjavik, 1920-1924). 
*° Blindal, op. cit., 48b, 49a, 689b, 861b. 
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hringur beside sex-aeringur,*° and télfa-hringur beside télf- 
aeringur, it would seem likely that the latter etymology is more 
nearly the correct one. If this etymology is to be accepted, then 
it is not the first, but rather the second member which has been 
confused. 

If, as has been suggested, tein-aeringr was a special type of 
boat, and if, further, the original meaning was lost or confused, 
then the necessity for a word with the meaning ‘ten-oared boat’ 
doubtless must have arisen. Both in NI and in NNorw. we find 
the native compounds Heringur®™ and tiering® respectively, 
with the meaning ‘ten-oared boat.’ These two compounds are 
not attested in the older period of West Norse. Thus we may 
assume that they are late developments, probably arising from 
a failure to understand the meaning of tein-. They are, then, 
late analogical formations based on sex-, dit-, and télf-aering(ur). 

Falk’s words,* 


“In technischen Fertigkeiten ist kein Volk so vollkommen und reich ge- 
wesen, dass es nur zu geben und nicht auch zu empfangen gehabt hatte. In jedem 
Volke ist der Wortschatz der Seeleute wohl mehr als der irgend eines anderen 
technischen Berufes ein Gemenge aus den fremdartigsten Bestandteilen.’ Diese 
Worte bewihren sich fiir das altnordische Seewesen im vollsten Masse.” 


aid in giving some validity to the theory proposed above. 
Joun M. EcHots 
University of Virginia 


*° It is interesting to note the survival of the Scandinavian sex-aering(r) in 
the Modern English dialects. The word is found in the Shetland Islands in the 
form, six-areen (with variant spellings), ‘a six-oared boat.’ It also occurs in the 
Orkneys as saxereen (with variant spellings). Cf. J. Jakobsen, An Etymological 
Dictionary of the Norn Language in Shetland, 1, 747a (London and Copenhagen, 
1932) and J. Wright, English Dialect Dictionary, v, 453b. (Oxford, 1904). 
| Bléndal, of. cit., 859. # Aasen, op. cit., 818a. % Op. cit., 4. 
























ASPECT VERSUS AKTIONSART 


The study of verbal aspect has received much attention in 
the past fifty years. Yet, in spite of a great amount of research, 
a wide divergence of opinion prevails today regarding the char- 
acter of aspect and regarding the fundamental principles to be 
pursued in that study. The purpose of this paper is to point 
out the main causes for the many conflicting views pertaining 
to the function of prefixes in the expression of verbal aspect in 
the older stages of the East and West Germanic languages. At 
the same time, I hope that we may derive a definite basis for 
the future study in this field. 

One of the two most important reasons for the confusion 
seems to lie in the failure to distinguish between verb content 
and verbal aspect; that is to say, between (1) lexical meaning, 
found in simple verbs and expressed in compound verbs by 
means of the semantic function of prefixes, and (2) syntactical 
meaning in simple verb forms, and in compound verbs as indi- 
cated by the syntactical function of prefixes. The two categories 
on which I am basing my study are word content and verbal 
aspect. 

WorD CONTENT.—The inherent meaning of the simple verb 
is the product of many factors; compounding the verb by means 
of a prefix may result in different shades of meaning, according 
to the context in which it is used. Just as we can describe the 
various shades of color as rot, réilich, dunkel rot, hell rot, etc., we 
can indicate the character of an action more fully than it is 
expressed in the simple verb by means of prefixes, as for example 
in bliihen, erbliihen, verbliihen, aufbliihen, etc. That is to say, by 
means of the lexical meaning of prefixes we are able to adapt 
our expression to the condition as it actually exists. By the 
meaning of the verb, then, whether it be simple or compound, we 
express what kind of action takes place. 

VERBAL ASPECT.—Aspect does not find expression through 
verb content but through grammatical forms of varying degree 
of completeness. It tells how an action takes place, accounting 
at the same time for the temporal relationship of one event to 
another. 

We are concerned here with two types of verbal aspect: 
perfective and imperfective. I am retaining these well-known 
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terms to simplify matters. These terms were derived from the 
terminology of Slavic grammarians. I am quoting the Polish 
forms: dokonany means ‘completed’ (perfective) and niedoko- 
nany means ‘not-completed’ (imperfective).1 The completed or 
perfective aspect represents an action as “having happened.” 
The speaker conceives the action in its totality or as a whole in 
either the past or the future. (An action cannot be perceived as 
‘having happened’ in the present.) The not-completed or imper- 
fective aspect represents the action as ‘taking place’ in either the 
present, or the past, or the future. The speaker conceives one 
event as ‘taking place’ at a given time in relation to another 
event. It is understood that the event in duration ‘has been tak- 
ing place’ and ‘will be taking place’ although not continuously. 

With this in mind we examine Streitberg’s definition of per- 
fective and imperfective Aktionsart.2 He states on page 70: 
“Die imperfective actionsart, auch durative oder continuative a. 
genannt. Sie stellt die handlung in ihrer ununterbrochenen dauer 
oder continuitat dar.’”’ Here he defines the imperfective aspect of 
the simple verb as having a syntactical function. But in his 
definition of the perfective Aktionsart he describes verb content 
as well as aspect. “Die perfective actionsart, auch resultative a. 
geheiBen. Sie fiigt dem bedeutungsinhalt (!), der dem verbum inne- 
wohnt, noch den nebenbegriff des vollendet werdens hinzu.”’ Thus 
far he describes meaning, i.e., the semantic function of a prefix. 
But he goes on and describes aspect when he states: “‘Sie be- 
seichnet also die handlung des verbums nicht schlechthin in ihrem 
fortgang, ihrer continuitat, sondern stets in hinblick auf den mo- 
ment der vollendung, die erzielung des resultates.’”* 

Here we have a definition of Aktionsart which introduces 
aspect into the analysis of meaning. Streitberg’s followers have 
essentially retained this system and have again and again at- 
tempted to classify verbs according to their meaning in the 
hope to explain the function of prefixes with respect to verbal 


1 Koschmieder, E. Zeitbezug und Sprache. Ein Beitrag zur Aspekt- und Tem- 
pusfrage (Leipzig, 1929), p. 31. 

? Streitberg, W. “Perfective und imperfective Actionsart im Germanischen.” 
PBB, xv (1891), 70-177. 

* Compare also Streitberg, Got. Elemantarbuch®, p. 195: “Perfective a. be- 
zeichnet die Handlung im Hinblick auf den Augenblick ihrer Vollendung, und 
zwar kann zwischen effectiver und ingressiver Bedeutung unterschieden werden.” 
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aspect. Such procedure has brought about much confusion be- 
cause while some verbs defy analysis as to Aktionsart semanti- 
cally conceived, the meaning of others may be interpreted vari- 
ably according to one’s personal conception; theoretically, there 
are as many Aktionsarten as verbs. Pollak reviews most of the 
literature of the last three decades and discloses this complexity 
of the problem.‘ 

If we call tropfen iterative, zappeln frequentative, ermiiden 
inchoative, schdlen privative, etc. we do nothing to further the 
study of aspect. We only set up classifications on the basis of 
lexical meanings. And if we translate Goth. sitan by ‘to sit’ and 
gasitan by ‘to sit down,’ fraihnan by ‘to ask’ and gafraihnan by 
‘to find out,’ then we give expression to the semantic function of 
ga- just as we express differences in meaning by other prefixes, 
e.g., trinken: betrinken, vertrinken, ertrinken, etc. Theinvestigation 
of such prefixes belongs in the field of semantics.5 

The confusion between meaning and aspect is best illus- 
trated by the following example: ‘He is beginning to read’ is 
usually considered as expressing durative-ingressive Aktionsart 
or aspect. But we cannot ascribe an ingressive meaning to the 
expanded form; this form merely denotes that such action is 
performed (durative aspect); the inherent meaning of the verb 
‘to begin’ simply concentrates attention on the early stages of 
the process. 

We must recognize now that what Streitberg called ‘perfec- 
tive actionsart’ is based on the lexical meaning of a verb. I 
suggest that we keep the term Aktionsart for this analysis of 
lexical meaning, but it should not be treated as a synonym of 
verbal aspect which represents a syntactical meaning expressed 
by a special set of formsas, e.g., in English by the expanded form. 

It seems that every language shows a tendency to express at 
least the durative action. In the expression of this or other 
aspects, however, the various languages differ considerably in 


‘ Pollak, H. “Studien zum germanischen Verbum. I. Uber Actionsarten.” 
Beitr. z. Gesch. d. dt. Spr. u. Lit. 44. 3 (1920), 353-425. Compare also the recent 
study by Mossé, F. Histoire de la forme périphrastique ttre+participe présent en 
Germanique (Paris, 1938); reviewed by C. A. Bodelsen. Engl. St. xx, 5 (1938), 
205 ff. 

5’ Compare M. Leopold’s excellent treatise: Die Vorsilbe ver- und ihre Ge- 
schichte, Germ. Abh. xxvu (Breslau), 1907. 
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regard to the kinds of grammatical forms which are employed 
for such expression and also in regard to the extent in which 
aspect finds formal expression. Modern English and the Slavic 
languages have possibly developed the most extensive formal 
apparatus for the expression of verbal aspect. It must be re- 
membered, however, that there is no fundamental correlation 
in the formal expression of verbal aspect in any two languages, 
and that consequently we cannot transfer the functional inter- 
pretation of morphological devices from one language to an- 
other. 

Here we find the second reason for the present confusion. 
Streitberg assumed that what he calls ‘perfective and imperfec- 
tive actionsart’ functions in Gothic along the same principles 
as does the expression of verbal aspect in the Slavic languages. 
“Das gotische kennt den unterschied zwischen perfectiver und im- 
perfectiver actionsart ebensowohl wie das slavische, entbehrt aber 
der iterativa.’”*® 

Although Streitberg’s theory has often been challenged,’ it 
has to a large extent remained authoritative to this day. The 
efforts on the part of scholars in the Slavic languages to clarify 
the situation have for the most part been unsuccessful.*® 

In a series of articles Beer launched a very outspoken attack 
in an effort to erase all doubts in the matter.® Aside from the 
fact that such publications were written in one of the Slavic 
languages, these scholars did not present a systematic study of 
aspect in Slavic.'° But in 1929 Koschmieder described fully the 
system of Slavic aspect" and in 1935 Mirowicz followed with 
his study, also written in German.” Following Koschmieder’s 
lead, Mirowicz by a sound method gave convincing proof that 


§ Streitberg, p. 176. 

7 Delbriick, Syntax IT, 119 ff.; Herbig, G.“Actionsart und Zeitstufe.” J.F. v1 
(1896), 157 ff.; Noreen, Aspectdnderungen u. Actionsartbildungen beim poln. 
Zeitwort. (1918), pp. 2, 78. 

® As early as 1890 V. E. Mourek doubted Streitberg’s theory in Syntaxis 
gotsk ¥ch pfedlozek; see F. Hartmann. Jahresber. u. d. Ersch. auf d. Geb. d. germ. 
Phil., x11 (1892), p. 205. 

* Beer, A. Thi studie o videch slovesntho déje v gotSting (Prag, 1914, 1918, 
1921). See also Hartmann F., Ans. f. d. Alt. xxxvu (1918), pp. 1-14. 

10 See Mirowicz, A. Die Aspektfrage im Gotischen (Wilno, 1935), pp. 13-16. 

" Koschmieder, E. Zeitbezug und Sprache. Ein Beitrag sur Aspekt- und Tem- 
pusfrage. Leipzig, 1929. 12 See note 10 above. 
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Gothic does not express verbal aspect formally through verb 
compounds.” 

These results are of far-reaching importance. And since the 
two causes which I have mentioned as being responsible for the 
present confusion seem to have their origin in mistaken assump- 
tions regarding the system of verbal aspect in Slavic languages, 
I shall describe shortly the function of prefixes in the expression 
of verbal aspect in Polish. I am basing this description on 
Koschmieder’s and Mirowicz’ treatises. 

In the Slavic languages prefixes are used freely in a word- 
forming function to express different shades of meaning. This 
usage is much more extensive in the Slavic than in the Germanic 
languages where a large number of meanings must be expressed 
by adverbial constructions. Such Slavic compound verbs may 
have a perfective meaning; that is to say, in contrast to their 
corresponding simple forms which denote mere duration, they 
suggest by virtue of their meaning a goal or a result. 

(a) Pol. ciggnqé ‘ziehen’; wyciqgnqé ‘herausziehen’ 

It must be pointed out that the change of meaning brought 
about by the prefix does not constitute perfective aspect because 
the same word with the same meaning (‘herausziehen’) may also 
be used in the imperfective aspect. 

The Slavic languages have an almost complete system of 
categories for the expression of verbal aspect. The most impor- 
tant category is formed by means of prefixes and is characterized 
by a duplicate set of forms for almost every verbal meaning. 
Most prefixes then, in addition to expressing verb content also 
express verbal aspect. 

Best suited for the expression of perfective aspect are pre- 
fixes such as po- which do not bring about a change of word 
meaning. 

(b) Pol. ciggnqé (imp.) ‘ziehen’ (‘im Ziehen begriffen sein’) 
pociqgngé (perf.) ‘ziehen’ 

Since practically every shade of meaning has a perfective 
or imperfective counterpart respectively, perfective verbs are 
made imperfective by means of the iterative suffix. This is a 
formal change and the verb in its new form has no or very little 
iterative meaning. 

(c) Pol. wyciqgnqé (perf.) ‘herausziehen’ 
wyciqgaé (imp.) ‘im Herausziehen begriffen sein’ 
PP. 16. 
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This must suffice as an illustration of the formal set-up in 
most Slavic languages; that is, each verb, no matter what its 
meaning may be, can be expressed in two aspects by means of 
the duplicate set of forms. This duality of expression is the most 
important feature of verbal aspect in the Slavic languages. The 
simple verb has two aspect forms (b) and the compound verb 
has two aspect forms (c), the meaning within each set being the 
same. Complete paradigms exist for each of these four forms. 

We must conclude that we have here a grammatical cate- 
gory for the expression of verbal aspect independent of MEANING 
and TENSE. This may be compared formally but not functionally 
with two categories in English, the common and the expanded 
form: I hold, I am holding; I withhold, I am withholding. 

In a number of cases the meaning of the Polish compound 
verb differs from that of the simple verb by ‘bringing to a com- 
pletion’ the action which is expressed by the simple verb. Such 
instances can be compared with German jagen, erjagen; schlagen, 
erschlagen. It seems that from this parallelism in meaning be- 
tween the two languages, German scholars and above all 
Streitberg derived the character of expression of Aktionsart; 
i.e., the difference of verb content has been compared, and the 
system of duplicate forms for the expression of verbal aspect 
described above has been overlooked. This error has brought 
most of the confusion into the study of verbal aspect. The fol- 
lowing examples will illustrate again the true situation. 


Germ: jagen | erjagen 
result expressed as 
meaning 
Pol: | imp. gonié} ‘jagen’ | perf. (dogonié ‘erjagen,’ ‘einholen’ 
perf. pogonié ‘jagen’ imp. doganiaé ‘im Einholen begriffen sein’ 


result expressed as aspect duration expressed as aspect. 


The Polish sentence using the compound form throughout: 
Doganial go doganial (imp.), ale go nie dogonit (perf.) would read 
in a literal translation: ‘Er erjagte ihn und erjagte ihn, aber er 
hat ihn nicht erjagt.’ This shows that the German erjagen has a 
different meaning than jagenm and can hardly designate the ac- 
tion as “going on.” 

Since German does not have a duplicate set of forms for such 
expressions, we shall have to paraphrase the idea in order to 
illustrate the function of perfective and imperfective aspect in 
Polish: 
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SIMPLE VERB COMPOUND VERB 


perf. ich werde das Buch lesen perf. ich werde das Buch 
durchlesen 

imp. ich werde in dem Buch lesen imp. ich werde im Durch- 
lesen begriffen sein 


The question that confronts us now is: How can we deter- 
mine whether a dead language such as Gothic has categories for 
the expression of verbal aspect? We know from our experience 
with modern English that both the expanded form and the com- 
mon form (he was reading, he read) give perfectly good sense. 
The expression of one or the other aspect is entirely up to the 
speaker and the situation, and in such cases it would evidently 
be very difficult to determine anything regarding the use of 
aspect in a dead language. To quote an example from German: 

(a) Als ich nach Hause ging, bekam ich Kopfschmerzen. 

(b) Als ich nach Hause gekommen war, bekam ich Kopf- 

schmerzen. 

According to the first example the attack of headache occurred 
on the way home (Slav. imp. aspect); according to the second 
example it occurred after the completion of the action (Slav. 
perf. aspect). As long as both forms make sense, examples of 
this type cannot be considered. 

Mirowicz studied various types of expression and wisely 
limited his investigation in Gothic exclusively to such cases 
where by inference from the context only one type of aspect is 
logical. This is the case in the well-known frame-construction. 


Kiedy wracalem do domu, spotkalem pana X na ulicy. ‘Als ich nach Hause zuriick- 
kehrte, begegnete mir Herr X auf der Strasse.’ 


It is evident through the context that the meeting took place 
while the person was ‘on his way home.’ The action must be 
expressed as ‘going on’ and for that reason the imperfective form 
must be employed. But in the following example the perfective 
form is used because, owing to the other event, the preceding 
action must be conceived in its totality, i.e., the goal has been 
reached. 


Kiedy wrocitem do domu, znalasiem na biurku list. ‘Als ich nach Hause zurtick- 
kehrte, fand ich auf dem Schreibtisch einen Brief.’ 


On the basis of such a sound method, Mirowicz found that in 
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cases where we have the imperfective aspect and must therefore 
expect the simple verb forms, as it is substantiated by the paral- 
lel passages from the Greek original and Slavic translations, 
compound verbs are frequently used in Gothic. In cases where 
we have the perfective aspect and must therefore expect com- 
pound verbs, which also is substantiated by corresponding forms 
in Greek and the Slavic versions, simple forms are frequently 
employed in Gothic. 


From the present study we may conclude 


1. That the Slavic languages, and for that matter also 
English, possess formal categories for the expression of imper- 
fective and perfective aspect which Gothic does not have; 

2. That Gothic, as well as the Slavic languages, employs 
prefixes for the expression of different shades of meaning. The 
semantic function of prefixes which we may call Aktionsart is, 
however, not identical with the perfective aspect. 


If we are not willing to accept the general conclusion that 
prefixes, including ga-, were used in Gothic, and for that matter 
also in OHG and MHG, solely for the expression of meaning, 
then we should approach the study on a different basis. We 
must determine the correlation between form and function from 
within the language. This means, in the case of the Gothic, 
that a formal comparison even with the Greek original should 
be abandoned. Because of the abstract nature of verbal aspect 
we shall always be tempted to read a preconceived notion into 
the grammatical forms of a dead language. 

The following four points seem to me to form the basis for 
further study of the question of verbal aspect in Germanic: 


1. The study should be based on texts which have not been 
normalized. 

2. We should not apply any standards merely because they 
exist in other languages. 

3. We should distinguish between a semantic analysis of 
verbs (Aktionsart) and a syntactical analysis (aspect). 

4. The study should be based strictly on cases in which, on 
the basis of the context, only one type of aspect is logical. 


C. R. GOEDSCHE 
Northwestern University 














WORD-CLASSES AND RANKS 


In this periodical (1939, p. 382 ff.) Dr. Sigfrid Ehrling under 
the title “Ett syntaktisk teckensystem” reviews my Analytic 
Syntax. He evidently attempts to be fair to me as shown by his 
numerous quotations from my book and from my Philosophy of 
Grammar, but I cannot help thinking that he nevertheless mis- 
represents my views on important points. His criticism culmi- 
nates in his final thrust that “It is evidently absurd (menings- 
lést) to try to indicate definite degrees of specializing for the 
various word-classes. Logically it is impossible to compare such 
ideas as happiness, happy and happily; they stand in no relation 
of subordination to one another.’ But it is not fair to lay this 
absurdity at my door, for (1) I have never asserted that all sub- 
stantives are more special (or express more special ideas) than 
adjectives—I have expressly excepted nexus-substantives such 
as happiness—and (2) I have never said that adverbs as a word- 
class are more special than adjectives. 

It will naturally be asked how a conscientious and sagacious 
scholar like Dr. Ehrling can possibly have come to such a mis- 
understanding of my views, and as the reason may, partly, at 
any rate, be sought in what he says that I have given no clear 
and concise statement of my principles, and as our disagreement 
concerns some of the most fundamental problems of grammar, 
I hope I may be allowed here briefly to restate my views on these 
points. 

The most important thing is that I strictly keep apart three 
things, which present, it is true, certain points of similarity, but 
which are nevertheless three distinct planes, as it were, while 
Dr. Ehrling constantly mixes them up. I call them here A, B, 
and C, 

A. Word-classes: nouns, pronouns, verbs, etc. My classifica- 
tion deviates but little from that found in most grammars, and 
I say expressly that ‘everything should be kept in view, form, 
function, and meaning.’ Specialization does not enter into ac- 
count, except in so far as in distinguishing two subclasses of 
nouns I point out that in those cases, at any rate, in which we 
have corresponding pairs of substantives and adjectives, the 
former denote more special ideas than the latter, so that “on 
the whole’”’ substantives are more special than adjectives. As 
already stated I mention as an important exception nexus- 
substantives, whether verbal like arrival, or adjectival (predica- 
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tive) like clerverness; these are words sui generis and make 
difficulties whatever view we may hold of the principle of clas- 
sification. Nor does rank (primary, secondary, tertiary) enter 
into account here: a word is either a substantive or an adjective, 
etc., and this is indicated in dictionaries. A substantive like 
class often ranks as a primary, but may also be used as a second- 
ary (class interests) or as a tertiary (we travel third class—in 
which it is strictly the group third class that is a tertiary); an 
adjective generally ranks as secondary, but sometimes as pri- 
mary (the brave deserve the fair); an adverb generally is a tertiary, 
but may be a secondary (the above remark); some pronouns are 
always primaries, but others, such as amy, may according to 
circumstances have any rank, etc. 

In favour of my view I may here reprint what I have else- 
where said on the terminological advantage of my system: top 
is a substantive, in top branch it has according to some gram- 
marians become an adjective or an adjective-equivalent, but in 
the top one this substantive which has become an adjective- 
equivalent is again substantivized. Instead I say: top is always 
a substantive, but in the top fell down it is a primary, in the top 
branch and the top one it is secondary to the primary branch or one. 

B and C deal not with isolated words, but with words in 
combinations in actual speech. 

B. Conditions inside a junction, i.e., a combination of words 
which do not denote predication. Here we meet with the dis- 
tinction of ranks: a very poor widow contains a tertiary (very), 
a secondary (poor), and a primary (widow), In other combina- 
tions we have also elements of fourth and fifth rank (quater- 
naries, quinaries, etc.). Corresponding examples are extremely 
cold weather, a furiously barking dog. In the most important class 
of such combinations (restrictive) we find different degrees of 
specialization: a poor widow is more special than a widow, and 
a very poor widow is still more special. This has never been con- 
tested, but greater doubt attaches to my contention that this 
specialization is produced by words which are in themselves less 
special] than the words they serve to specialize: poor is less special 
than widow, and very even less special. It has been objected that 
poor cannot be less special than widow, because there are more 
poor people than widows—but the word poor is applied to other 
things than human beings: we may speak of poor crops, stocks, 
countries, food, gifts, horses, work, results; so that this ob- 
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jection is a poor one. Still I do not lay two much weight on this 
particular part of my theory, as it is often difficult to say which 
of two ideas applies to more things than the other. But the main 
consideration remains valid, that we have increasing degrees of 
specialization in combinations like widow—poor widow—very 
poor widow ; weather—cold weather—extremely cold weather ; dog— 
barking dog—furiously barking dog. 

Dr. Ehrling is at some pains to make out the distinction of 
primary, secondary, and tertiary as ‘genetic’: he thinks the 
tripartition has no value or meaning if it does not refer to the 
order in which the elements arise gradually in the mind of the 
speaker, first primary, next secondary, and then tertiary. I do 
not see that this has anything to do with my distinction which 
is purely logical: it makes no essential difference whether we say 
a furiously barking dog or a dog barking furiously. Anyhow I have 
not contemplated the distinction under this aspect, though the 
comparison with ladders in one passage might seem to point in 
that direction, and I wonder how Dr. Ehrling comes to identify 
this ‘genetic’ with ‘morphological.’ 

I have not, as he thinks I should, denoted curious little living 
creatures as 4321 because it is possible to say curious creature, 
little creature, but not furiously dog. Hence the symbols 21(21- 
(21) ), which show the natural grouping, or simpler 2221: any- 
how the three adjectives are secondaries. 

C. Conditions inside a nexus, i.e., a combination which im- 
plies predication. Here we have the relation between a subject 
on the one hand and an ‘adnex,’ which may be a verb or a 
predicative or a combination of both, on the other. With regard 
to specialization I maintain that a predicative is always less 
special than its subject, but do not, and cannot, say the same 
thing of a verb. The finite verb does not specialize the subject, 
on the contrary it may rather be said that the subject specializes 
the meaning of the verb. This I say in a passage duly quoted by 
Dr. Ehrling. Can the notion of rank be applied to a nexus? Not, 
of course, if specialization is made the criterion, and yet I think 
I am justified in transferring the notion of rank, which was at 
first devised with regard to junction, to a nexus: the similarity 
of the relation of the elements of a dog barking furiously and a 
dog barks furiously leads naturally to calling dog, barks, and 
furiously primary, secondary, and tertiary, respectively. What 
objection is there really to this analogy? It has, however, no in- 
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fluence on my symbolization, except that furiously in a nexus 
is marked 3 as in a junction: S and O imply 1, but are not marked 
with a numeral. 

While Dr. Ehrling’s arguments with regards to these points 
thus have made no strong impression on me, I must confess that 
I felt at first some compunction when he said that in using the 
symbol raised ? changing a primary into a secondary to denote 
a genitive I stepped from the proper sphere of syntax into that 
of morphology. For a moment I thought it would have been 
simpler to analyze John’s hat and my hat as 21 instead of 171. 
But it is not so simple as that. If I abolish the symbol raised’ I 
have no means of indicating such groups as Old John’s new hat, 
which is now simply 1(21)*21, showing that old belongs to John, 
and that the combination old John, which is 1(21), is, by being 
put in the genitive, made into a secondary parallel to new. How 
to indicate his new captain’s uniform otherwise than 1721(1?=1)? 
The distinction between the two meanings of Tom takes his hat 
is shown by writing S V O(171) when it is=Dan. Tomas tar 
hans hat, but S V O(S71) when it is=Dan. Tomas tar sin hat. 
The raised ? is also very useful with nexus-substantives, e.g., his 
suggestion S’X, his education O’X, but if I abolish this symbol 
these are not to be distinguished from a valuable suggestion, a 
liberal education. And I might adduce other examples where the 
symbol is really indispensable. But then I submit that I have 
not really by creating this symbolization transgressed the bound- 
aries of syntax as would have been the case if I had everywhere 
denoted a genitive in this way—but I do not, see, e.g., many 
examples in my chapters on quantifiers and the use of a genitival 
object in Russian negative sentences. 

Sometimes my opponent seems to blame me for keeping too 
strictly to traditional grammar, so that my analyses give no new 
points of view, sometimes on the contrary for deviating from the 
usual analysis. I do not, of course, reject everything that my 
predecessors have found out: my book is not revolutionary, but 
may perhaps claim on a few points to have reformed grammar, 
and I venture to hope that these few pages are clear enough to 
convince readers that my system of symbolization is not quite 
such a jumble of wild assertions as Dr. Ehrling would have them 
believe. 

Otto JESPERSEN 
Helsing ¢r, Denmark 


























ZWEI WORTPRAGUNGEN DER DEUTSCHEN 
SPRACHE DER GEGENWART 


Es handelt sich um die Ausdriicke “die Gelben” und 
“schwarz arbeiten” (schwarz fahren, schwarz héren, schwarz 
schlachten). 

““Gelbe’”’—das war, vor 1933, der Spitzname fiir die wirt- 
schafts-friedlich gesinnten, den Streik ablehnenden Arbeit- 
nehmer. Dieser Spitzname wurde ihnen von den Angehérigen 
der freien Gewerkschaften, den “Roten,” beigelegt, und es 
versteht sich, dass er in ihrem Munde keinerlei freundlichen 
Klang hatte. Aber auch in sachlichen oder sachlich sein wollen- 
den Erérterungen sprach man von gelben Gewerkschaften, und 
die Gelben nannten sich wohl gar selbst so. 

Der Ausdruck war nicht auf Deutschland beschrinkt. Auch 
in Frankreich sagte man in gleichem Sinne: Jes jaunes, und die 
Bezeichnung scheint sogar aus Frankreich zu stammen. Dort ist 
noch heute um jaune mit der Bedeutung “Streikbrecher” ge- 
briuchlich. 

Aber wie erklirt sich dieser merkwiirdige Spitzname? Hat 
man dabei an die gelbe Rasse gedacht, wollte man die friedlich 
mit den Unternehmern Zusammenarbeitenden als eine Art 
Kulis bezeichnen?—Es ist méglich, dass diese Ideenverbindung 
als Oberton mitschwang und dass sie zu der weiten Verbreitung 
des Ausdrucks beigetragen hat. Aber sein Ursprung ist damit 
nicht erkliart. 

In der (schon alteren) Grande Encyclopédie haben wir verge- 
bens nach einer Erklirung gesucht. Der Larousse du X X* siécle 
(1931) behauptet, die Gelben oder gelben Syndikate hitten 
ihren Namen von der Farbe ihrer Abzeichen gehabt. Dies erin- 
nert bedenklich an die Erklarung des Entspektors Brisig (bei 
Fritz Reuter), die grosse Armut komme von der grossen 
Powerthe her. Wenn jene Behauptung nicht reine Phantasie ist, 
so wire daraus zu entnehmen, dass auch in Frankreich die 
Gelben sich den Spottnamen als Ehrennamen zu eigen gemacht 
hitten. Derartiges ist ja dfter geschehen; bekannte Beispiele 
sind die Geusen (eigentlich “Bettler’”) oder die Impression- 
isten. 

Ernster zu nehmen sind die Erkidrungen im Grossen Brock- 
haus (1930) und im Grossen Herder (1933), der Name stamme 
vermutlich (bzw. “‘wahrscheinlich”) von einem Streik her, der 
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sich Ende des 19. Jahrhunderts in Frankreich abgespielt habe. 
Die Streikenden hiatten den Streikbrechern die Fenster ihres 
Vereinslokals zertriimmert, und diese hatten die Scheiben mit 
gelbem Papier verklebt. Der neue Meyer gibt (unter “Gewerk- 
schaften”) keine Erklirung des Namens, sagt aber in Uberein- 
stimmung mit Brockhaus und Herder, die gelben Gewerk- 
schaften seien in Frankreich entstanden. Als erste deutsche 
Vereinigung dieser Art habe sich 1905 der Verein vom Werk 
Augsburg gebildet. Dies wiederum bestitigt die Angabe, wonach 
der Ausdruck mit einem franzésischen Streik vom Ende des 
19. Jahrhunderts zusammenhingt. 

Nun bringt jedoch das jiingst erschienene Handbuch der 
franzisischen Wirtschaftssprache von Fritz Roepke (Berlin, 
Langenscheidt) wieder eine andre Erklirung. Auch nach dieser 
Erklarung wire der Ausdruck am Ende des 19. Jahrhunderts in 
Frankreich entstanden, und in Zusammenhang mit einem Streik. 
Aber dieser Streik, der sich 1899 im Industriegebiet Le Creusot 
abgespielt habe, wo die bekannten Riistungswerke Schneider- 
Creusot liegen, habe mit einem Sieg der Arbeiter geendet, und 
erst nachher habe der Grossindustrielle Schneider eine neutrale 
Gewerkschaft gegriindet, iiber die er unumschrinkt herrschte; 
die Mitglieder der streiklustigen Gewerkschaft habe er entlassen. 
Das Vereinslokal der neuen Gewerkschaft habe eine gelbe Fas- 
sade gehabt, und daher hiatten ihre Anhinger von den Gegnern 
den Spottnamen “Die Gelben” erhalten, der dann auf alle nicht- 
marxistischen Gewerkschaften und Streikbrecher ausgedehnt 
worden sei. 

Die Erklirung Roepkes, die sich auf eine mir unzugingliche 
Schrift von Habaru iiber Le Creusot stiitzt, ist die wahrschein- 
lichere. Denn sie tritt mit bestimmten Angaben (Le Creusot, 
Schneider, 1899) auf. Die andere Erklirung, mit den gelben 
Papierstreifen, klingt demgegeniiber wie eine Legende, die sich 
nachtriglich aus dem wahren Tatbestand entwickelt haven 
kénnte. 

Dieser Fall ist nun fiir die Wissenschaft in doppelter Hin- 
sicht lehrreich. Die beiden Erklirungen stimmen darin iiberein, 
dass sich der Ausdruck “die Gelben” aus einem eng begrenzten, 
gleichsam zufilligen Anlass entwickelt hat. Er ist dann sehr 
schnell verallgemeinert und auch von Leuten gebraucht worden, 
die von seiner Herkunft nichts wussten und sich dariiber keine 
Gedanken machten; er wurde ja sogar von den “‘Gelben” selbst 
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angewendet. Etwas Ahnliches gilt von dem Worte “vélkisch.” 
Dieses soll, obgleich es lange vorher existierte, doch erst in 
Aufnahme gekommen sein, nachdem der friihere Kronprinz es 
in einer Rede gebraucht hatte. 

Und noch etwas ist aus dem Fall zu lernen. Der Ausdruck 
“die Gelben” ist noch keine 40 Jahre alt, und schon ist nicht 
mehr mit Sicherheit festzustellen, wie er entstanden ist. Oder 
doch nur, wenn man das Gliick hat, eine so spezielle Schrift wie 
die von Habaru iiber Le Creusot zu finden—also nur durch einen 
unwahrscheinlichen Zufall. Nun bedenke man, dass die Wis- 
senschaft Wort- und Sacherklirungen fiir Ausdriicke zu finden 
hat und findet, die vor tausend oder zweitausend Jahren 
gebriuchlich waren—in Zeiten also, wo nur Weniges aufge- 
zeichnet wurde. (Abgesehen davon, dass von diesen Aufzeich- 
nungen auch noch viel, sehr viel verloren gegangen ist). Es ist 
also damit zu rechnen, dass nicht wenig Etymologien falsch 
sind. Die Ermittlung der richtigen ist teils iiberhaupt nicht 
mehr méglich, teils bedarf sie eines gliicklichen Zufalls, der dem 
Forscher ein Dokument in die Hinde spielt, das er bei sys- 
tematischem Suchen kaum finden wiirde. 


Gewiss gibt es Wérter, deren Etymologie auf der Hand liegt. 
Aber man denke z.B. an “Rasse.”” Das deutsche Wort ist erst 
im 18. Jh.aus franzésisch race entlehnt, das schon im 15. bis 
16. Jh.belegt ist und aus ital.razza (seit dem 14. Jh.) stammt. 
Aber woher stammt razza? Die einen leiten es aus dem Arabi- 
schen ab (rds ‘Kopf, Ursprung’), die andern aus dem Tschechi- 
schen, wieder andre aus dem Germanischen (langobardisch 
*raiza ‘Linie, Strich’), noch andre aus dem Lateinischen, und 
hier wieder werden die verschiedensten Vorschlige gemacht: 
man dachte an radius, an radix, an generatio (so Meyer-Liibke, 
nach Salvioni) und an ratio in der Bedeutung ‘Art, Artung’ (so 
Spitzer, Zeitschrift fiir roman. Philologie 1933). O. Bloch endlich 
(1932) schreibt “‘origine douteuse,”’ und das ist vielleicht das 
Sicherste. 

Ein andres Beispiel fiir die Schwierigkeit, selbst einen moder- 
nen Ausdruck richtig zu erkliren. Der Berliner, hat, wie man 
weiss, einen ungeheuren Verschleiss an Wendungen, die dem 
Mitmenschen zu verstehen geben sollen, er sei geistig nicht auf 
der Héhe. So sagt er: “Sie sind woll nich von hier? Sie sind woll 
schwach uff de Brust? Sie sind woll nich bei Jroschen? Sie sind 
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woll nich janz unwohl? Sie sind woll ’n Happen hi? Sie kénn’ 
woll nischt dafier? Sie ham woll Tinte jesoffen? Ihn’ hat woll 
de Kuh jebissen (der Affe jelaust)? Ihn’ ham se woll als Kind 
zu heiss jebad’t? Ihn’ ham se woll mit de Muffe jebufft (mit ’n 
Klammabeutel jepudat, mit ’n jefrorn’ Waschlappen jepiekt, 
mit ’n Kindawagn iiba de Jrenze jeschmuggelt, zu hastich durch 
’n Fleischwolf jedreht)? Sie ham’woll ’n Vogel (’n Piepmatz, ’n 
Knall, ’n Kafa)? Bei Ihn’ kafat’s woll (pickt’s woll, rappelt’s 
woll)? Sie sind woll nich bei Troste? Sonst jeht et Ihn’ doch jut?” 
usw.—Eine Zeitlang war sehr beliebt: “Sie sind manoli.”” Nun 
fragte ich einen Altphilologen, wie er sich diese Wendung er- 
klire. Nach kurzem Nachdenken sagte er: “Offenbar mania, 
mit italianisierender Endung.” Sehr geistreich—aber falsch. 
Denn in Wahrheit erklirt die Redensart sich so: ‘“Manoli”’ ist 
der Name einer Zigarettenfabrik. Diese hatte in Berlin am 
Potsdamer Platz hoch oben eine Lichtreklame, in Gestalt eines 
Ringes von Gliihbirnen, die nacheinander aufflammten und 
verloschen, und zwar in umgekehrter Richtung des Uhrzeigers. 
Danach formte irgend ein Witzbold die Wendung “Sie sind 
Manoli links ’rum!” d.h. “In Ihrem Gehirn liuft das Rad 
verkehrt.”” Dies wurde dann verkiirzt zu “Sie sind Manoli!” 
(Die vollstindige Fassung habe ich selbst gehért). 

Nehmen wir nun an, in fiinfzig Jahren finde ein Philologe 
die Redensart “Sie sind manoli”’ in einem Berliner Roman. Viel- 
leicht wiirde auch ihm mania einfallen, und er wiirde sich damit 
zufrieden geben. Ist er gewissenhaft, so wiirde er statt dessen 
Nachforschungen anstellen und vielleicht ermitteln, dass Manoli 
einstmals der Name einer Zigarettenfabrik war. Aber dann 
wiirde er vermutlich zwischen ‘‘Verriicktheit” und ‘‘Zigaret- 
tenmarke” keinen Zusammenhang sehen und diese Spur wieder 
aufgeben, um zur mania-Etymologie zuriickzukehren. Den 
Sachverhalt mit der Lichtreklame usw. wird er kaum ermitteln 
—oder aber nur durch einen gliicklichen Zufall. 


Wahrend der Ausdruck “die Gelben” bei uns seine Be- 
deutung schon wieder verloren hat, sind die Bezeichnungen 
“Schwarzarbeit” und “Schwarzarbeiter” noch durchaus ge- 
briuchlich. Auch “Schwarzarbeit” hat seine Entsprechung im 
Franzésischen (éravail noir). Nur ist diesmal der Weg nicht 
von Frankreich nach Deutschland gegangen, sondern umge- 
kehrt: der franzésische Ausdruck ist eine Ubersetzung des deut- 
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schen, und diese Ubersetzung hat sich durchgesetzt, weil das 
Franzésische nichts Eigenes fiir diesen Begriff besitzt. Auch dies 
ist aus dem schon erwaihnten Handbuch der franzdsischen Wirt- 
schafissprache von Roepke zu entnehmen; dieses ist nicht nur 
ein praktisches Lehrbuch, sondern auch eine Fundgrube fiir 
Sprachforscher. 

Doch bietet Roepke in diesem Falle keine Erklarung. Eine 
solche wird man auch in den dlteren Wé6rterbiichern vergebens 
suchen. Denn der Ausdruck “‘Schwarzarbeit” is erst in neuester 
Zeit aufgekommen. Das Grimmsche Wérterbuch bietet ledig- 
lich ““Schwarzfahrer” und zwar in der Bedeutung “Schwirzer,” 
d.h. Schmuggler. Dies ist nicht die Bedeutung, in der wir das 
Wort heute gebrauchen. Wir verstehen unter einem Schwarz- 
fahrer sowohl jemanden, der die Strassenbahn oder Eisenbahn 
benutzt, ohne bezahlt zu haben, als auch einen Schoffér, der 
mit dem Kraftwagen seines Brotgebers ohne dessen Wissen eine 
Privatfahrt unternimmt. 

An sich brauchte “Schwarzarbeiter’’ nicht die Bedeutung zu 
haben, die das Wort heute besitzt. Man kénnte darunter z.B. 
einen Buchdrucker verstehen, oder sonst jemand, der sich mit 
einer im wértlichen Sinne schwarzen Arbeit beschiaftigt. In 
diesem Sinne aber kénnen wir das Wort nicht gebrauchen. Was 
hat nun die Tatigkeit des Schwarzarbeiters mit der schwarzen 
Farbe zu tun?—Die Angabe des Grimmschen Woérterbuchs 
(Schwarzfahrer=Schmuggler) gibt uns einen Fingerzeig. Der 
Schwarzarbeiter gehért, ebenso wie der Schwarzfahrer, der 
Schwarzhérer, der Schwarzschlichter, zu schwirzen-schmuggeln 
(bekannter in der Verbindung “‘einschwirzen’’). 

“Schwirzen” in dieser Bedeutung wird bereits von Adelung 
gebucht (1774), und zwar als dem oberdeutschen Sprachgebiet 
eigen. Es begegnet auch bei Goethe und bei Grillparzer. Im 
zweiten Teil des Faust (v. 4911) sagt der Kanzler: 

Die Ketzer sind’s! Die Hexenmeister! . . . 

Die willst du nun mit frechen Scherzen 

In diese hohen Kreise schwarzen' 
Grillparzer gebraucht “Schwarzer” in eigentlichem Sinne: “bis 
man mir endlich . . . ein eigenes Bureau der Examinatur anver- 
traute, wo ich Schwirzer und Gefills-Ubertreter von minderem 
Belang selbstindig untersuchte.”’ 


1Im deutschen Wérterbuch von H. Paul unter “schwarz” werden diese 
Verse irrig Schiller zugeschrieben. 
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Dagegen kénnen Wendungen wie “schwarzfahren, schwarz- 
schlachten” und “schwarzarbeiten” erst in spiterer Zeit ge- 
braucht worden sein. Sie setzen die Erfindung der Eisenbahn, 
des Autos, des Radios voraus oder Bestimmungen, wonach 
Schlachtungen anmeldepflichtig sind oder wonach ein Verdienst, 
den ein Unterstiitzungsempfinger erhilt, angegeben werden 
muss. Das Schwarzfahren, Schwarzschlachten, Schwarzhéren, 
Schwarzarbeiten geschieht also gleichsam schmuggelhafterweise, 
und so darf man diesen jiingeren Gebrauch auf den ilteren 
Gebrauch von schwiirzen=schmuggeln zuriickfiihren (zumal 
neben “Schwirzer” auch “Schwarzfahrer’ im Sinne von 
Schmuggler gebriiuchlich war). Diese Auffassung ist denn auch, 
wie ich nachtriglich feststellte, schon 1921 von H. Paul in 
seinem deutschen Wérterbuch vertreten worden. Aber H. Paul 
spricht nur von dem “neuerdings iiblich gewordenen” Ausdruck 
schwarz schlachten, nicht auch von Schwarzfahren, Schwarz- 
héren und Schwarzarbeiten. Offenbar sind diese Wendungen 
einem so sorgsamen Beobachter des Sprachgebrauchs, wie H. 
Paul es war, noch nicht aufgefallen. ‘““Schwarzschlachten” ist 
nach meiner eigenen Erinnerung erst wihrend des Krieges auf- 
gekommen, die andern Ausdriicke noch spiter. 

Was hat nun aber das Schwirzen (Schmuggeln) mit schwarz 
zu tun? Das Grimmsche und das Paulsche Wérterbuch erkliren 
es nicht. Aber das Schmuggeln geschieht in der schwarzen 
Nacht, und Friedrich Kluge in seinem Buch iiber das Rotwelsch 
hat nachgewiesen, dass die Gaunersprache seit langem 
“Schwirze”’ fiir ““Nacht”’ gebrauchte. 

So gehen Ausdriicke wie schwarz schlachten, schwarz fahren, 
schwarz arbeiten eigentlich auf die Gaunersprache zuriick. Diese 
Ausdriicke lehren, dass unsere Sprache nicht etwas Abgeschlos- 
senes darstellt, sondern sich immer weiter bereichert. Neue Er- 
findungen, neue Verordnungen stellen auch der Sprache neue 
Aufgaben. Hier war die Aufgabe, Vergehen und Verstésse zu 
bezeichnen, die man friiher garnicht kannte. Die Sprachgemein- 
schaft hat auch diese Aufgabe gelist. 


Aber vielleicht hitten Bezeichnungen wie ‘“Gelbe” und 
“Schwarzarbeiter” sich nicht so weit verbreitet, wenn Deutsche 
und Franzosen nicht von jeher gewohnt wiren, die Farben als 
Symbole fiir menschliche Eigenschaften und Gesinnungen zu 
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verwenden. Gelb ist die Farbe des Neides, und etwas von der 
Abneigung, die den Neider trifft, schwang mit, wenn die 
“Roten” ihre anders eingestellten Kollegen als “Gelbe’’ be- 
zeichneten. Rot aber ist die Farbe des Blutes, des Krieges und 
allgemein des Kampfes, und diese Assoziationen stellten sich 
ein, wenn die Gegner von den “Roten” sprachen, statt relativ 
sachliche Bezeichnungen wie Sozialdemokraten, Kommunisten, 
Marxisten zu gebrauchen. 

Auch “die Schwarzen” war ein Schlagwort des politischen 
Kampfes, und es war bei den Gegnern so beliebt, weil es die 
Vorstellung einer lichtscheuen, dunkelminnerischen Gesinnung 
erweckte. Dabei wurde der Ausdruck wohl urspriinglich nur 
gebraucht, weil schwarz die Farbe der Kirche war. Stendhal 
betitelte seinen grossen Roman Le Rouge et le Noir: dabei ist 
Rot fiir ihn das Symbol des Krieges, des Soldatentums, der 
Lebensfreude, des freien Lebens, Schwarz dagegen das Symbol 
der dogmatischen Kirche, der seelischen Knechtschaft, der 
Heuchelei, der Reaktion (nach Arthur Schurig). 

Auch “schwarz” in “schwarz arbeiten, schwarz fahren, 
schwarz schlachten” erweckt die Vorstellung einer lichtscheuen 
Tiatigkeit. Schwarz ist ja auch die Farbe der Siinde.—Darauf, 
dass schwarz so grundverschiedene Bedeutungen hat, beruht ein 
bekannter Universititswitz. Die Talare der verschiedenen 
Fakultiten haben seit jeher verschiedene Farben, und diese 
werden so gedeutet: die Mediziner tragen Griin, weil sie Gifte 
mischen, die Juristen Rot, weil sie blutige Urteile schreiben, die 
Philosophen Blau, weil sie der Menschheit blauen Dunst vorma- 
chen, und die Theologen Schwarz—weil Weiss die Farbe der 
Unschuld ist. 

Wie aber kann Schwarz so Entgegengesetztes symbolisieren? 
—Es bezeichnet den Gegensatz zum Hellen und Lichten, es ist 
die Farbe der Nacht und des Bésen. Aber wie Weiss auch die 
Farbe der Freude ist, so ist Schwarz auch die Farbe der Trauer. 
Und in diesem Sinne hat die Kirche die schwarze Farbe ange- 
nommen: sie trigt Trauer um den Tod des Heilandes, um den 
Tod ihrer Martyrer und wegen der menschlichen Siindhaftig- 
keit. Die schwarze Amtstracht der Geistlichen betont den 
Gegensatz zur eitlen Farbenpracht der Weltkinder. 

So kann die gleiche Farbe Verschiedenes symbolisieren, und 
so erklart es sich auch, dass die ““Gelben” sich den Spottnamen 
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ihres Gegners zu eigen gemacht haben. In ihren Augen erschien 
Gelb, im Gegensatz zu Rot, der Farbe des Kampfes, als die 
Farbe des Friedens in der Wirtschaft, als die Farbe der Verséh- 
nung zwischen Arbeitnehmer und Arbeitgeber. 

Das englische Wort yellow wird zwar ebenfalls in iiber- 
tragenem Sinne gebraucht (besonders in dem Ausdruck “the 
yellow Press’’), doch nicht in der Bedeutung “‘Streikbrecher.” 
Nach freundlicher Mitteilung des Herrn Herausgebers bedeutet 
yellow, wenigstens in amerikanischem Englisch, wenn es auf 
einen Menschen oder sonst auf ein lebendes Wesen angewandt 
wird, so viel wie “‘feige.” 

Der Ausdruck “the yellow Press” wird in Murrays “New 
English Dictionary” folgendermassen erklirt: “A use derived 
from the appearance in 1895 of a number of the New York World 
in which a child in a yellow dress (“The Yellow Kid’) was the 
central figure of the cartoon, this being an experiment in colour- 
painting designed to attract purchases.” Die ersten Belege dieses 
Worterbuchs sind von 1898 (Daily News und Nineteenth Century). 

Ferner gibt das genannte Wérterbuch auch Belege fiir yellow 
in der Bedeutung “affected with jealousy, jealous” (veraltet) ; sie 
reichen von 1602-1858. Dass Gelb die Farbe der Eifersucht ist, 
hat Georg Ebeling in seiner Ausgabe des altfranzésischen Fablels 
Auberee (Halle 1895, S.92) damit erklart, dass die Eifersucht 
bleich mache. Englisch jealous, provenzalisch gelos, italienisch 
geloso, spanisch celoso werden gewodhnlich auf *zelosus zuriick- 
gefiihrt; in Wahrheit gehen sie auf ze/otes zuriick und im beson- 
deren auf die bedeutsame Stelle der Vulgata, wo Jehova die 10 
Gebote gibt (Exodus, Kap. 20): “Ego sum Dominus Deus tuus 
fortis, zelotes.”” Vgl. meinen Aufsatz “Eifersucht” in Sprach- 
kunde, Mirz 1937 und die von mir veranlasste Dissertation von 
Margot Grzywacz, ‘Eifersucht’ in den roman. Sprachen (Arbeiten 
sur rom. Philologie, Nr. 42, Bochum-Langendreer 1937). Es 
fallt nun auf, dass das franzésische jaloux ein a aufweist, zum 
Unterschied von den Wértern der anderen Sprachen (auch das 
Normannische hat gelus; vgl. M. Grzywacz S. 72 ff.). Dieses a 
miéchte Ebeling durch Einfluss von altfranzésisch jalne ‘gelb’ 
(jaune) erkliren; vgl. M. Grzywacz S. 71. 

EvuGEN LERCH 
Kéln 








WAS CHAUCER AT THE SIEGE OF PARIS? 


When Chaucer was ransomed from the French on the first 
of March, 1360,! the English army was still at Guillon in Bur- 
gundy, and it remained there two weeks longer and then moved 
on toward Paris.? As to what had become of Chaucer in the in- 
terval there is no evidence in Life-Records 34 or 193. France was 
presumably impassable to the invading English, and from this 
circumstance it has been inferred that the army was cut off from 
all communication with Calais and England throughout the 
campaign, and that Chaucer had no choice but to rejoin the 
army at Guillon and finish the campaign. He has accordingly 
been pictured at the siege of Paris in April, somewhere in the 
magnificent spectacle of King Edward’s parade of his army be- 
fore the dauphin, at Orléans for the treaty of Brétigny, and 
finally at Honfleur for the return to England on May 18. There 
are, however, some records of the army on the first of March 
and at Paris which have not been taken into account; they offer, 
it will be seen in the course of this paper, a different reconstruc- 
tion of this incident in Chaucer’s life. 

The English had reached Guillon on February 19 after a long 
slow march from Reims, beset all the way with the peculiar 
hardships of this campaign, rain and mud and privation and the 
inactivity of the French. Bridges had to be repaired for the 
army to cross the Marne and other rivers,* food was harder and 


1 Life-Records of Chaucer, tv, ed. R. E. G. Kirk (Chaucer Society, London, 
1900), p. 34. This Life-Record is made up of extracts, chiefly payments, like that 
to Chaucer, in subsidy of ransoms, from the dona in the account-book, E/01/ 
393/11, among the records of the Exchequer, the King’s Remembrancer, in the 
Public Record Office. E101/393/11 is quoted or cited further below in notes 5, 6, 
9, 11, 13, 14, 16, 18, 19, 23, 45, and in the text accompanying note 14. The Alice 
Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellowship, the American Association of University 
Women, 1933-4, made it possible for me to consult these records in the original 
manuscript in the Public Record Office. 

* Throughout this paper, all facts concerning the campaign of 1359-1360 
are from Roland Delachenal’s Histoire de Charles V, 1 (Paris, 1909), pp. 146- 
90, unless some other source is cited. 

* Oliver F. Emerson, “Chaucer’s first military service,” Romanic Review, 
m1 (New York, 1912), p. 355. 

* The army crossed the Marne at Pogny, where the Writs of Privy Seal 
24441-3 of January 18, 19, and 26 are dated, the Aube at Mery, the Seine at 
Pont-sur-Seine and the Armancon at Brienon where John de Massingham and 
other carpenters repaired the bridge, Life-Records 34. 
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harder to obtain, and captures at every stage of the march in- 
dicate difficulties with the enemy. At Chialons, John Smert, 
master smith, ransomed four other smiths.’ On January 25, ap- 
parently on the death of the famous soldier, Sir Robert Morle, 
the King dated his letters patent at his headquarters before 
Troyes, the town of St. George near Beaufort,*® the French castle 
of the dukes of Lancaster.? At Troyes too, on February 3, the 
King ransomed two purveyors to the royal poultry* and made 
gifts to the Marquis of Metz and his followers, the chief of the 
foreign allies, who had the King’s license to leave the campaign 
and go home’ because of lent and because of famine. On the way 
from St. Florentin to Tonnerre, near Ligny-le-ChAtel, the Prince 
was harassed by the enemy more severely than ever before in 
this campaign. His knights and esquires were killed in their 
quarters at night and his yeomen were captured while foraging 
in the fields. 

At Guillon the invaders expected to hunt and fish and raid 
the countryside until negotiation of the Burgundian treaty had 
taken its course,’ but within a week the marshal and constable 
of the army and commander of the vanguard, Roger Mortimer, 


5 E101/393/11, dona, “Johanni Smert’ Magistro Fabrorum in subsidium re- 
dempcionis quatuor valletorum Fabrorum captorum per inimicos Francie coram 
villa de Chalons de consimili dono Regis iiij li.” 

® Calendar of the patent rolls, Edward III, x1, 328; also Henry Knighton, 
Chronicon, ed. J. R. Lumby (Rolls Series, London, 1889-95), m, 112. The King 
paid 20s. for a mass at “Trowanseingeorge” at Purification (February 2), 
E101/393/11. 

7 The present village of Montmorency, Sydney Armitage-Smith, John of 
Gaunt (Westminster, 1904), p. 197. 8 Life-Records 34. 

* F£101/393/11, dona, “Domino Marchioni de Mincen’ licenciato a domino 
Rege adeundum partes suas proprias in subsidium expensarum suarum de con- 
simili dono Regis tercio die Februarii anno supradicto cxx li. Domino Henrico 
Senescallo eiusdem consimiliter licenciato de consimili dono Regis eisdem die 
et anno xx li. Domino Florenc’ de Polence consimiliter licenciato de consimili do- 
no Regis eisdem die et anno viij li. Domino de Isenbergh consimiliter licenciato 
ad partes proprias de consimili dono Regis eisdem die et anno xx li. Ricardo Bar- 
ton .. . “{as in Life-Records 34]. On February 3 wages of war were paid to God- 
frey van Tongedon, Henry van Worenwiz, and John de Wynkham, and on 
February 5 to Sir George van Lightersteyn and the Sire de Isenbergh, E101/393/ 
11, vadia guerre. Among the dona is “Johanni de Beauford scutifero capitani de 
Beauford presenti domino Regi duos equos ex parte domini sui de consimili dono 
Regis vitimo die Januarii xvj s.” 

10 The English took Flavigny, Sir Thomas Gray, Scalacronica, ed. Joseph 
Stevenson (Maitland Club, Edinburgh, 1836), p. 189, and pillaged and burnt 
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earl of March, was mortally wounded in a raid on Rouvray 
near Guillon. The tradition is that Rouvray was attacked on 
February 26 and that March died the same day, but the accounts 
of wages of war record that his retinue was paid for service “to 
the last day of F ebruary on which [day] the earl died.” The 
disbanded vanguard gave place to the Prince’s army, which 
served as vanguard for the duration of the campaign.” The next 
day some of the foreign allies had their wages of war.” At the 
same time, on the last day of February and the first of March, 
certain of March’s household and others, like the Marquis of 
Metz and his retinue, had the King’s license to go home, and 
the King’s gifts. The record of Chaucer’s ransom is one of this set 
of payments, as follows: 


. . Galeys et Camino fratri suo menistrallis Comitis March’ licenciatis ad par- 
tes proprias de consimili dono Regis vitimo die Februarii anno supradicto xvj s. 
viij d. Willelmo Fissher pro uno equo sibi emendo de consimili dono Regis xx s. 
Domino Johanni de Chaumpeigne Capellano capto per inimicos in subsidium re- 
dempcionis sue de consimili dono Regis die et anno supradictis viij li. Johanni 
Englissh valleto venienti domino Regi de Ducissa de Sarre de consimili dono 
Regis eisdem die et anno iiij s. Franconi de Pomere licenciato ad partes suas 
proprias de consimili dono Regis primo die Marcij anno supradicto xij li. Arnalde 
de Enselowe Johanni Forster et Johanni de Chatrers consimiliter licenciatis ad 
partes suas proprias cuilibet eorum xij li. de consimili dono Regis die et anno 
supradictis xxxvj li. Roberto Salman Willelmo Henxstman et Johanni Muscard 
cuilibet eorum xvj s. de consimili dono Regis eisdem die et anno xlviij s. Gal- 
frido Chaucer capto per inimicos in partibus Francie in subsidium redempcionis 
sue de consimili dono Regis die et anno supradictis xvj li. Domino Johanni de 
Guyllon’ militi Burgund’ misso per Regem versus partes Anglie de consimili dono 





Tharoiseau, Foissy, Villiers, St. André, and St. Léger-de-Foucheret, Henri Deni- 
fle, La désolation des églises, monastéres, et hépitaux en France pendant la guerre 
de cent ans (Paris, 1897-99), 1, 249. 

" F101/393/11, vadia guerre, from September 5 to February 29, to six 
bannerets, 61 knights, 232 esquires, and 300 bowmen, and from March 1 to May 
6, to one banneret, 26 knights, 91 esquires, and 118 bowmen, cited with other 
data from these accounts in A. E. Prince’s “Strength of English arms in the reign 
of Edward III,” English Historical Review, xiv1 (London, 1931), p. 368. 

2 In the description of the siege of Paris in the Scalacronica, p. 193, the 
Prince is mentioned as in command of the vanguard, “ .. . le prince de Galis 

- - quauoit lauant garde.”’ 

18 F101/393/11, vadia guerre, on March 1 to Sir Henry van Outrid, Sir 
Bernard van Miltes, Henry van‘Hone, and Sir Warnerius Woskyn or Vosken, 
who was of Sualme in the Netherlands and on February 25 at Guillon, for his 
homage and service, had the King’s grant of a pension of £50 at the Exchequer, 
Calendar of the patent rolls, Edward III, xv, 359. 
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Regis xvj li. Dernall Heraldo armorum venienti domino Regi de partibus Nor- 
mann’ de consimili dono Regis iiij li. Johanni Horwode. . . .“ 


That is, on the last day of February the King made gifts to 
Galeys and his brother, Caminus, minstrels of the earl of 
March, “having the King’s license to go home,” to Sir John de 
Chaumpeigne, chaplain," for his ransom, and to John Englissh, 
yeoman, messenger to the King; and on the first of March to 
Franco de Pomere, Arnald de Enselowe, John de Forster, and 
John de Chatrers, “having the King’s license to go home,” to 


4 F101/393/11, dona, in part in Life-Records 34. These payments follow 
immediately those of February 3. Other records of this time are: the Writs of 
Privy Seal 24446-7, February 29 and March 1, after an interval from February 
3; Calendar of the patent rolls, Edward III, x1, 328, a grant of the keeping of 
Dover Castle and the Cinque Ports, late of the earl of March, to Sir John Beau- 
champ of Warwick, March 1; £101/393/11, receipts of the Exchequer, March 1, 
after an interval from February 27, £100 of John de Cobham, banneret, 39s. of 
Thomas Thedingworth, £77 16s. of Aumon de Pomere, 20s. of William Boisven, 
£6 4d. of Richard Imworth, 66s. 8d. of John atte Nasshe, 65s. 2d. of John Magh- 
feld, £7 2s. 10d. of John Tuyng, 110s. of Henry de Alman, 18s. of Thomas Gul- 
fot, £66 13s. 4d. of the earl of March, and £833 6s. 6d. of the Prince of Wales. 
The dona are approximately chronological, as follows: November 3, 1359, as in 
Life-Records 34; November 6; January 12, 1360; undated, to Sir Richard Stury 
(L.R. 34); January 12; December 13, 1359 (L.R. 34); January 26; January 31; 
undated, 50s. to Michael Henner going from France to England to the Queen, 
and 24s. to Roger Archer, esquire of the King’s daughter, Isabella, for his ex- 
penses in France; undated, to John de York (L.R. 34); February 3; February 29, 
March 1; undated, as quoted above; undated, to Horwode (L.R. 34); undated, 
to Massingham (L.R. 34) at Brienon; February 3; March 3; undated, to Richard 
Fissher for a horse and 40s. to John Daundenell “misso pro Rege Aumoni”’; 
undated, other payments for horses; April 2, to Sir Nicholas Corwiz and Wynri- 
cus de Wynbergh having the King’s license to go home; April 8, to William Ed- 
ward, palfreyman of the King, Walter Courr’our, William Forgere, and Robert 
atte Mosse, bowmen, captured by the enemy, for their ransom, £16; undated, to 
Geoffrey Hakkyng (L.R. 34); undated, £10 to William Barber, yeoman of Sir 
James de Burbon, bringing Burbon’s letters from England to the King; undated, 
to Dulle (L.R. 34); April 8, £8 to William de Burton, knight, sent on the King’s 
business to the Roman Curia, for his expenses; May 15; May 22, gifts to Sir 
Hertmerus van Hambergh and many others, having the King’s license to go 
home; June 22; November 3; September 8; December 13; July 7; undated, to a 
French esquire for a safe-conduct from ““Tebbamull’”’ to ““Dounpere”’ and to a 
German esquire having the King’s license to go home; undated, to John Smert, 
as above in note 5, at Chdlons; undated, to Owen de Sherleton (L.R. 34); un- 
dated, for expenses at Calais, to a messenger sent by the King from Source in 
France to England, and gifts of wine and clothing. 

16 John de Champagne of Dunham, or John de Dunham, chaplain, Calendar 
of the patent rolls, Edward III, x1, 145, 232, 355, 426. 
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Robert Salman, William Henxstman, and John Muscard, 
palfreymen of the King,’* and finally to Geoffrey Chaucer. 
Franco de Pomere was probably a kinsman of Aumon de Pomere, 
banneret, one of March’s associates,'’ and other Enselowes are 
mentioned among the foreign allies in the records of this 
campaign."® 

The news of March’s death had reached England by April 16 
when “one cloth of gold called baudekyn” was ordered for his 
funeral in St. George’s chapel at Windsor,’® and some of 
March’s household were at Calais on May 18, the day the army 
returned to England from Honfleur, for the King sent three 
ships from Dover to Calais to bring to him in England certain 
goods of his own that were there and “certain persons of the 
household of Roger Mortimer, late earl of March.’”° France was 
supposedly impenetrable. This is implied in a clause in the 
Burgundian treaty permitting the English to pass in Burgundy,” 
and the men of Hainault who tried to overtake the army after it 
left Calais were relentlessly pursued by the French until they 
were all killed or captured; and even Lancaster, March, and 
Richmond, when they set out from Reims with a large force to 
destroy Cernay-en-Dormios on the border of Lorraine, travelled 


16 £101/393/11; Muscard or Musard was paid for a horse for the King’s 
jewels, April 22. 

17 Calendar of the close rolls, Edward III, x1, 640, Roger Mortimer, earl of 
March, and others including Amaneuus de Pomeriis, knight, were to pay the 
King £2000 on February 2, 1360. 

18 F101/393/11, dona to Jacob van Enselowe, May 22, 1360; and vadia 
guerre, to Ost van Enselowe, November 6, 1359. For others having the King’s 
license to go home, see above note 14. 

19 Calendar of the close rolls, Edward III, x1, 24, possibly the customary re- 
quiem for Knights of the Garter celebrated on St. George’s Day. March was 
buried at Wigmore. Delachenal assumes that the body had reached England by 
April 16, and notes the traditional previous burial in France, said to have been 
at Fontenay abbey because of a gift of money from King Edward to Fontenay, 
but £101/393/11 shows no such gift, only 3s. 4d. to the shrine of St. Edmund at 
“Pounteney”’ or Pontigny [about February 10-15]. 

2° Calendar of the patent rolls, Edward III, x1, 357. Possibly the banneret of 
March’s retinue who reénlisted on March 1 and served to May 6 (see above note 
11) had returned to Calais. All the army embarked at Honfleur except Lancaster 
and Stafford who returned overland to Calais, Scalacronica, p. 191. 

21 Foedera, ed. Thomas Rymer (Record Commission, London, 1816-1869), 
m1, 474. 

* Jean Froissart, Chroniques, ed. Simeon Luce and Gaston Raynaud (Paris, 
1869-1899), v, 215. 
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by night. The vanguard could, however, travel with the de- 
parting Germans, and be safe in Germany the next day after 
leaving Guillon, as the distance to the border of the Empire, just 
beyond Dijon, was about the same as from Reims to Cernay-en- 
Dormios. It was not, then, as has been supposed, impossible to 
return to England or Calais. 

On March 10 the Burgundian treaty was signed and a few 
days later the army left Guillon for Paris. What had happened at 
Paris was of particular interest at the Scrope-Grosvenor trial, 
for the court asked if the disputed coat of arms had ever been 
challenged before, by Sir Robert Grosvenor or any one else, 
and the Scrope witnesses answered that Thomas Carmynau of 
Cornwall, an esquire in the retinue of the Prince of Wales,™ had 
challenged Sir Richard Scrope’s arms at Paris, and that a court 
composed of Henry of Lancaster and the marshal and the con- 
stable of the army, who were the earls of Warwick and North- 
ampton in March’s place, had adjudged that Carmynau and Sir 
Richard might both bear the arms since Cornwall was a large 
country and formerly a kingdom and the Scropes had borne the 
arms since the Conquest; while the Grosvenor witnesses de- 
posed that Carmynau’s arms had been challenged by Sir John 
Daniell in the name of his daughter’s husband, Sir Robert 


% Possibly communication with England was open by way of Germany 
until the army turned towards Paris, for the route of march was close to the 
border. Records of messengers are few and indeterminate. No Nuncii are listed 
for the period of the campaign in Lists and Indexes, x1 (London, 1900), pp. 62 
ff., or in “Les ambassades anglaises pendant la guerre de cent ans,’’ ed. Léon 
Mirot and Eugéne Déprez, Bibliothéque de l’école des chartes, Lrx-x1 (Paris, 
1898-1900). All Nuncii in E101/393/11 are of the year 34 (1360-1361), Novem- 
ber 4 and 27, or undated and between London and Calais, Chartres and Hon- 
fleur, or Source and England, and so are not of the period of Chaucer’s capture 
and ransom. For records of messengers among the dona see above note 14. 

% Foedera, 11, 443, protections for the Prince’s retinue. 

% The Scrope and Grosvenor controversy, ed. Sir N. H. Nicolas (London, 1832) 
1, 49, 62, 125, 146, 214. Nicholas Sabraham, p. 125, speaks of the “chalange qi 
Carmynau fist a monsieur Richard Lescrop devant Parys,”’ John Rither, p. 146, 
of Carmynau’s challenge “a la voiage devant Parys,”’ and see below in note 27 
Sir John Topclyffe’s statement. The testimony of these witnesses that Paris was 
the scene of the challenge and trial is confirmed by the fact that Warwick and 
Northampton were marshal and constable of the army, since March held these 
offices to his death. Sir John Daniell, p. 278, is said to have challenged Carmynau 
‘joust la river de Marne.” The court discovered no other challenge of the arms. 
Sir Richard Scrope’s crest had been challenged at the siege of Calais (1347), 1, 
63. 
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Grosvenor.” One of the Scrope witnesses said that if there had 
been any rumor “in the host before Paris’ that Sir Robert 
Grosvenor or any other Grosvenor had any right to these arms, 
the Prince would have, stopped “them’’—the Scropes—from 
bearing the arms,”’ and the rest gave abundant evidence that 
the Scropes had borne the arms at Paris and elsewhere on this 
campaign publicly through all the host in the presence of the 
King and of all the princes, dukes, counts, barons, and other 
lords.*8 

Chaucer was, however, one of the few witnesses who did not 
mention Paris.”* The day he testified all the others gave the usual 
testimony about this campaign,—that they had seen Sir 
Richard and Sir Henry Scrope on the last campaign of King 
Edward III in France before Paris in the retinue of John, earl 
of Richmond, in the King’s army,*® Sir Richard with the whole 
arms and Sir Henry with the arms with a difference. But when 
Chaucer was asked the usual questions,*“—when he was first 


% Ibid., 1, 262, 263, 264, 265, 276, 277, 278, 281, 318. 

7 Tbid., 1, 214, Sir John Topclyffe, “‘si ascun rumour ou esclandre eust este 
adount en le host devant Parys q’ monsieur Robert Grosvenour ou ascun autre 
portant le noun de Grovenour eust eu ascun droit a lez ditz armez coment q’ son 
sir le prince avoit adont oue luy chivalers et esquiers et vaalets destate ils eus- 
sent parlez et par la seigneurie de monsieur le prince lez destourbez de porter les 
ditz armez.”’ 

28 Cf. Sir Robert Plumpton, 1, 117, who said that he “ad veu [the Scropes] 
publikement portez en Fraunce devant Parys et aillours et ce en presence du 
noble Roy q’ mort est et dez autres graundez sires Dengliterre,”’ and Sir Gerard 
de Lound, pp. 108-09. 

*® The earlier witnesses deposed merely that they saw the Scropes on this 
campaign in France, but at pp. 77-78 Sir William Lucy mentions Paris, and after 
that few witnesses omit mention of it. 

3° Tbid., 1, 161-76. The evidence that Richmond was in the King’s army is, 
p. 175, the statement of Sir Gilbert Vaas that he saw Sir Richard Scrope “en 
Fraunce devant Parys en compaignie de Roy,” and that of Sir William Chauncy, 
pp. 112-13, that “le dit monsieur Richard estoit adount de la retenue de mon- 
sieur le counte de Rychemond et en le bataill du Roy,” and in the Scalacronica, 
p. 188, “Hors del ost le Roy le Duk de Lancaster lez count de Richemond et de 
la Marche, gaigerent dieus viles marchez enforcez.”’ 

*t The questions asked Sir Richard Hastings are typical, p. 103, Come bien 
dez anz il ad este armez; sil vist la lez armez de monsieur Richard Lescrop’ ou as- 
cuns de sez braunchez portantz lez armez; si il sciet bien q’ lez ditz armez appar- 
tiegnent de droit et deyvent appartiegnent au dit monsieur Richard et a sez 
auncestrez; si lez ditz armez estoient en aucun temps enterruptz oue chalang’ par 
ascun des auncestrez de monsieur Robert Grosvenour ou par luy mesmez ou par 
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armed and if he had seen the Scropes on that campaign, and if 
so what arms they bore,—he replied that he had seen the Scropes 
on this campaign before the town of Rethel, Sir Richard with the 
whole arms and Sir Henry with the arms with a difference, and 
he had seen them so armed all through the campaign until he 
was captured, and with that he said no more of this campaign 
but went on to answer the next question—how he knew the 
arms belonged to the Scropes because of what he had heard from 
old knights and esquires, and because he had seen them on 
banners, glass, etc.** He stopped short with his capture which oc- 
curred at some unknown date before the first of March. Of the 
Scropes after that date, at Paris or elsewhere, he said nothing. 
Did he withhold information? His intention was to help the 
Scropes, and the truth was helpful to their cause: they had 
borne the arms at Paris. Did he forget or become confused, and 
make an allusive, elliptical statement instead of a literal, com- 
plete one? The questions of the court did not require the 
witnesses to recall scenes and incidents in detail, but only to 
know the personnel of retinues and their movements in the cam- 
paign, and the presumption is that he gave the court the whole 
truth, no more and no less. Evidently the witnesses mentioned 
Paris rather than any other place besieged on this campaign™ 
because of the challenge of Sir Richard Scrope’s arms there, so 
that Chaucer, in limiting his testimony to the period before his 
capture, seems to imply definitely that he never saw the Scropes 
again after that event. 

The tradition is that he was captured in Champagne, at 





ascun autre en son noun; sil ad veu le dit monsieur Richard estre armez en ascun 
autre lieu; sil fuist en lez veillz guerrez de Bretaigne ou en Normandy, etc. 

® Ibid., 1, 176 (and Life-Records, 193): dist q’oil qar il lez ad veu estre 
armeez en Fraunce devant la ville de Retters et M Henry Lescrop armez en mes- 
mes lez armeez oue un label blanc et a baner et le dit monsieur Richard armeez 
en lez entiers armez dazure oue un bende dor et issint il lez vist armer par tout le 
dit viage tanqz le dit Geffrey estoit pris. Demandez par qei il sciet ge lez ditz 
armez appartiegnent au dit Monsieur Richard, dist qe par oy dire dez veux 
Chiualers et esquiers, et qils ount toutdys continuez lour possessioun en lez ditz 
armez, et par tout soun temps, pur lour armeez reputeez, com comune fame et 
publike vois laboure et ad labouree; et auxi il dist qe quant il ad veu lez ditz ar- 
mez, en baners, en verrures, en peyntures, en vestementz, comunement appellez 
lez armez de Lescrop. . . .”’ 

%8 Chaucer and Peter de Bolson, esquire, who said he saw Geoffrey, son of 
Henry Scrope, at the siege of Reims (apud obscessum de Reynes), 1, 235, were 
the only witnesses who mentioned any other place than Paris. 
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Rethel or at Reims, weeks or months before he was ransomed. 
Reims has been proposed on the ground that the siege was the 
only time in all the campaign before the first of March when the 
English met the enemy jn any engagement in which they were 
likely to lose men by capture, but it has been seen in this paper 
that captures are recorded at every stage of the march from 
Reims to Guillon, at Chalons, at Troyes, and before Tonnerre, 
while the English continued their accustomed daily raids at 
Guillon with the heavy loss of the marshal of the army at 
Rouvray just before Chaucer was ransomed.™ The editor of the 
Scrope-Grosvenor roll and others have understood that Chaucer 
said he was captured at Rethel,®* but this meaning can be read 
into his statement that he saw the Scropes at Rethel and all 
through the campaign until he was captured, only by inference, 
and no attempt has ever been made to justify the inference. 
Moreover, it is impossible to determine the precise import of 
Chaucer’s reference to Rethel from such evidence as is available. 
It is said to be a reference to the Prince’s attempt on Rethel, 
proving that Chaucer was in the Prince’s army.*” That is, when 
the three columns of the army, the King’s, Lancaster’s, and the 
Prince’s, advancing by parallel routes from Laon toward Reims, 
converged at the Aisne River and, after a council of war, on 
November 30 set out on the last ten leagues of the march to 
Reims, the King continued directly south, and the Prince turned 
aside down the Aisne intending to force a crossing at Rethel, for 
the count of Rethel was the powerful count of Flanders and the 
ally of France;** but the French burnt the town to stop the 


* Emerson, p. 353: “As there is no evidence of any engagement before the 
English army reached Reims, the capture must have been after December 4. 
It is equally unlikely that the event took place after the army left Reims on 
January 11. The chroniclers make no mention of conflicts with the enemy on the 
march to Guillon, nor of special difficulties as to forage. The army was passing 
through fairly rich country that had not been overrun. The most natural, 
almost inevitable conclusion is that Chaucer was made a captive between De- 
cember 4, 1359 and January 11, 1360.” %5 See above notes 4 to 14. 

% The Scrope and Grosvenor controversy, 11, 405, the Dictionary of National 
Biography, Armitage-Smith, John of Gaunt, p. 18, and J. M. Manly, The 
Canterbury Tales (New York, 1928), p. 10; this interpretation has been ques- 
tioned by T. R. Lounsbury, Studies in Chaucer (New York, 1892), 1, 57. 

37 G. G. Coulton, “Chaucer’s captivity,” Modern Language Review, Iv 
(Cambridge, 1908), pp. 234-35. 

38 On the marriage alliances with England declined by the count of Rethel 
and Flanders, Armitage-Smith, John of Gaunt, p. 12. 
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Prince’s approach, and he fell back to ChAteau-Porcien to cross, 
rejoining the King on the other side. Apparently only the 
Prince’s forces were at Rethel at this time. Then if Chaucer re- 
ferred to this incident, he was in the Prince’s army. But if he 
was in the Prince’s army, so were the Scropes, and all known 
records place Richmond’s retinue in the King’s army.*® To meet 
this difficulty, certain of Froissart’s statements have been offered 
as proof that Richmond was temporarily in the Prince’s army 
for the march to Reims,“ though Froissart who derived his ac- 
count of this campaign from Jean le Bel, is not to be preferred 
to the primary sources, the records of Richmond in the King’s 
army. First, Froissart says that when the army marched out of 
Calais the Prince was riding with his brothers.“ It is represented 
that Froissart here describes the army as it was on the march 
to Reims. He says, however, that at this time, Saturday, Novem- 
ber 2, the fifth day after the King crossed to Calais, the army 
went no farther than four leagues outside Calais to a position 
near Liques, where Henry of Lancaster who had been five weeks 
in the field to reconnoiter the route of march to Reims, joined 
the King. Sir Thomas Gray says that Henry arrived on Sunday 
and reported that his men had suffered much from want of food 
and wine. He says also that the King on his departure for Reims, 
on Monday, November 4, divided the army into three parts, 
keeping one himself, and assigning the other two to Lancaster 
and the Prince, to take three parallel routes to Reims.” Ap- 
parently the King did this because of the dearth of food reported 
by Lancaster. Then it is not certain that the division assigned 
to the Prince for the march to Reims was precisely that with 
which he had marched out of Calais when he was still in the 
King’s army the day before Lancaster’s arrival. Second, Frois- 
sart says that at the siege of Reims the Prince was with his 
brother, Richmond, at St. Thierry.“ The primary sources record 
that when the English lines closed around Reims, the King and 
the Prince were at Verzy and Villedomange to hold the roads to 
Paris and ChAalons, while Lancaster was on the other side of 
Reims at Brimont to hold the roads to Laon and Rethel, with 
Richmond and Northampton on the one hand at St. Thierry 
on the Laon road, and March and Sir John Beauchamp on the 
3 See above note 30. «¢ Emerson, p. 337 and note 59. 


“ Froissart, v. 199. ®@ Scalacronica, p. 186. 
* Froissart, v, 211. 
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other at Cernay-lés-Reims and Bétheny on either side of the 
Rethel road. As the Prince arrived at Reims with the King, he 
may have assisted at the taking of St. Thierry before he moved 
on to Villedomange; he would then have been for a time with 
Richmond at St. Thierry. Any evidence that he was at St. 
Thierry, however, only corroborates the evidence that he joined 
forces with the King after crossing the Aisne, accompanied him 
to Reims, and supported him at the siege; it has nothing to do 
with events before the army crossed the Aisne. In short, these 
two passages in Froissart do not concern the march from Liques 
to the Aisne, in the course of which the Prince was at Rethel, 
but only events before the army formed three columns at Liques 
and events after the army crossed the Aisne, and have no bear- 
ing on whether or not Richmond made the march to Reims 
with the Prince, and can not conform the conjecture that Chau- 
cer referred to the Prince’s attempt on Rethel. 

Of course Chaucer referred in some way to the operations of 
the army in the Reims region. During the siege the whole Rethel 
region was overrun in raids as far as Warcq, Donchery, Mouzon, 
and Méziéres, Attigny was sacked “at the hour of the King’s 
coming before Reims,” and Lancaster, March, and Richmond 
destroyed Cernay-en-Dormios, and took Autry and Manre.“ 
The Scropes were no doubt at Richmond’s headquarters at St. 
Thierry, and they were possibly at Attigny and on some raids 
through the county of Rethel, and they were probably at 
Cernay-en-Dormios and Autry and Manre, and Chaucer, since 
he was with them “all through the campaign until he was 
taken,’’ was somewhere in the Laon-Rethel sector unless he had 
already been captured. The evidence that he was captured at 
Reims or at Rethel, it has been seen in this paper, is open to 
question. Moreover, if it is supposed that he was in Champagne 
on the first of March, there is the difficulty that France was 
presumably impenetrable to the King’s messengers, and it is 
doubtful that the King could communicate with the captors to 
negotiate the ransom. It seems doubtful too that he would 
trouble with such a matter at so great a distance and after so 
long a delay, in the midst of the urgent demands of the army at 
the time of March’s death and the departure of the vanguard. 


“H. Moranvillé, “La siége de Reims,”’ Bibliothéque de l’ école des chartes 
LvI (Paris, 1895), pp. 90-98. 
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If it is supposed, however, that Chaucer was captured in Bur- 
gundy, there are no difficulties. His capture and his ransom 
are both easily possible. Morever, so far as the history of the 
campaign is known, the skirmish at Rouvray, occurring as it did 
just before his ransom," is the most likely occasion for his cap- 
ture. 

Then when Chaucer said he saw the Scropes all through the 
campaign until he was captured, he did not necessarily limit his 
testimony to the beginning of the campaign, the march to 
Reims and a part of the siege of Reims. There is no reason in 
any known evidence to suppose that he could not have been with 
the Scropes all through the campaign until the end of February, 
within a few days of his ransom. It he never saw the Scropes 
again after he was captured, as he implied that he did not, it 
was not because of any change in their situation; they went all 
through the campaign in Richmond’s retinue. Had Chaucer 
been separated from the Scropes by some change in the organiza- 
tion of the army? There had been no reorganization except that 
the Prince’s army had taken the place of the vanguard in the 
King’s army, and this change did not separate forces that had 
formerly been together. The alternative is that Chaucer had 
dropped out of the army. If he had, he was, to all appearances, 
in the retinue of March, for of all the English forces only the 
vanguard left the army during the campaign; all the rest served 
all through the campaign, receiving their wages of war in May 
after the treaty was signed.“ Then, too, March’s men, like 
Chaucer, were with Richmond’s men at the siege of Reims, and 
they were with them in the King’s army “all through the cam- 
paign” down to the raid on Rouvray in which March was mor- 
tally wounded. If Chaucer was with March and captured at 
Rouvray, he was literally with the Scropes “all through the cam- 
paign until he was taken,” for those of March’s men who were 
captured at Rouvray would return to the army after they were 
ransomed only to be paid wages of war and dispatched for home. 


% F101/393/11, vadia guerre, on May 31 to the Prince, Richmond, Suffolk, 
Stafford, Atholl, on May 30 to Ulster, Langley, Ledespenser, on May 29 to 
Salisbury, on May 22 to Lancaster, on May 18 to Northumbria, etc. Foreign 
allies were paid off during the campaign on October 31, November 6, December 
24, February 3 and 5, March 1, and April 3 and 4. It has been supposed that 
Chaucer was with Lionel of Ulster, W. W. Skeat, Complete Works of Chaucer 
(Oxford, 1894), 1, xviii. 
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They never again shared any military operation with Rich- 
mond’s men. In other words, if Chaucer was with March, his 
statement at the Scrope-Grosvenor trial is easily and fully 
explained by such facts qs are known of this campaign, with a 
definite occasion for his capture, a definite incentive for his 
ransom on the first of March, and a definite cause for his separa- 
tion from the Scropes before the army reached Paris, while if it 
is supposed that he was anywhere else in the army than in 
March’s retinue, how he could be with the Scropes all through 
the campaign until he was captured and then never see them 
again, can not be accounted for by anything that is known of 
this campaign. If he was with March, all the parts of the puzzle 
fit, while the difficulties in the hypothesis that he was with the 
Prince are, so far as the records of the campaign are known, in- 
surmountable. Further, while the date of the marriage of Lionel’s 
daughter, Philippa, and March’s son, Edmund, is commonly said 
to be 1368, the clerk of the chapel of Queen Philippa was paid 
£10 on July 15, 1359, for performing the marriages of the King’s 
daughter, Margaret, of John, earl of Richmond, and of the 
daughter of Lionel of Ulster. The family alliance which ap- 
parently made the earls of March Chaucer’s patrons was, 
therefore, already formed before the army was assembled for the 
campaign of 1359-1360. The evidence cited in this paper is 
circumstantial and inconclusive. The reconstruction it offers is 
that Chaucer was in the retinue of the earl of March, served all 
through the campaign down to the end of February, and, after 
a brief captivity in Burgundy, on the day of his ransom or soon 
afterward, left the army with the vanguard to return to Eng- 
land. 
RAMONA BRESSIE 
Chicago, Illinois 


“ Issues of the Exchequer, ed. Frederick Devon (London, 1837), Pell Re- 
cords, m1, 170; other expenses of this marriage are a payment on July 25 in 
discharge of 4000 marks owing to the earl of March for Edmund’s marriage, p. 
171, and the purchase of 2000 pearls on December 10 for Margaret, the King’s 
daughter, and the daughter of Lionel, p. 172; cf. also a grant of a pension to 
Elizabeth, countess of Ulster, for the maintenance of her estate and the suste- 
nance of her daughter out of the issues of the lands of Roger Mortimer, earl of 
March, during the nonage of the heir, August 23, 1360, Calendar of the patent 
rolls, Edward III, x1, 456. 

















THE INTEGRITY OF SHAKESPEARE’S THE 
TAMING OF THE SHREW 


Shakespeare’s The Taming of the Shrew has hardly emerged 
from the cloud of uncertainty behind which it has been obscured 
by the pseudo-scientific methods of a group of Shakespearean 
scholars in the second half of the nineteenth century. The repu- 
tation of The Taming of the Shrew has suffered, perhaps irrep- 
arably; and, although the integrity of Shakespeare’s play has 
not lacked stout defenders, yet, as in the case of Katherine even 
after her reformation, the black memory persists. 

Conservative scholars, it is true, have been slow to admit 
any divided authorship in The Taming of the Shrew and have 
not conceded infallibility to the verse tests and other stylistic 
criteria by which some have rather hastily decided that the 
hand of a collaborator or adapter is discernible in The Taming 
of the Shrew. For a defense of the play from such attacks I refer 
the reader to Mr. Ernest P. Kuhl’s exhaustive essay on “‘The 
Authorship of The Taming of the Shrew” in the Publications of 
the Modern Language Association for September, 1925 (xt, pp. 
551-618). 

I hope to make herein a small contribution to the defense of 
the integrity of Shakespeare’s The Taming of the Shrew by re- 
futing an opinion published by Mr. P. A. Daniel in New 
Shakespeare Society Transactions, 1877-1879, Part II, pp. 164- 
65, to the effect that certain “‘speeches of Tranio, of and to 
Petruchio, should be in the mouth of Hortensio” (p. 165). Mr. 
Daniel’s analysis of this second scene of the third act of The 
Taming of the Shrew seems to have been generally accepted by 
scholars, who have concluded thereupon that Shakespeare’s 
alleged carelessness in this scene is evidence of some kind of 
adaptation, collaboration, or revision of the text. Even the 
loyal Mr. Kuhl has conceded that this scene reveals a slip in the 
plot (p. 565, n. 93). With the refutation of Mr. Daniel’s hitherto 
unchallenged assertion that the second scene of the third act of 
The Taming of the Shrew shows signs of revision, there must be 
scrapped also all deductions made by various scholars from Mr. 
Daniel’s false premises. Of such deductions I mention only those 
of Mr. J. D. Wilson’s restatement on pp. 124-26 of the Cam- 
bridge (1928) The Taming of the Shrew. The value of Mr. 
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Wilson’s conclusions as to a “pre-Shakespearian form of the 

play” is, therefore, much diminished. Those who build on an- 

other man’s foundation must share his fall. 

Mr. Daniel has clearly stated his interpretation of the scene 
in question. I hope that the authority of his name may not pre- 
vent the reader from reexamining the text of The Taming of the 
Shrew with an open mind. The gist of the problem is whether the 
role Tranio plays in this scene is appropriate to his character and 
the part he plays elsewhere in the play. It may be asked further 
whether such a role as Tranio plays in this scene would be ap- 
propriate to the Hortensio of The Taming of the Shrew. Let there 
be no confusion in the mind of the reader in regard to the iden- 
tity of the Hortensio referred to by Mr. Daniel. The only 
Hortensio of whom Mr. Daniel had any knowledge is the 
Hortensio of the First Folio text of The Taming of the Shrew. 

This study, consequently, must first of all be confined to an 
analysis of the text of The Taming of the Shrew. Secondarily it 
will be necessary to notice parallels with The Taming of a Shrew, 
and between Polidor in A Shrew and possible successors in The 
Shrew. 

I ask the reader to analyse with me the second scene of the 
third act of The Taming of the Shrew, and to notice the role 
Tranio plays therein. Although Mr. Daniel was in error in be- 
lieving that Tranio is given lines in this scene which properly 
belong to Hortensio, yet he is correct in his recognition of the 
fact that the function of Tranio in this scene parallels the func- 
tion of Polidor in the corresponding scene in A Shrew. Polidor 
is a prospective son-in-law to Alfonso; Tranio posing as Lucentio 
has been accepted by Baptista as a prospective son-in-law. Mr. 
Daniel, however, was not literally correct when he said that “it 
is in” the mouth of Polidor “that the speeches which are the 
equivalent of Tranio’s in this scene are placed” in A Shrew (p. 
165). A close comparison of the lines of The Shrew in this scene 
which parallel lines in A Shrew suggests the fact that Shake- 
speare thought more in terms of situation and function than in 
terms of character-identity, for he does not give all of Polidor’s 
lines to Tranio. Of the four speeches which are most exactly 
paralleled in The Shrew and A Shrew in the common scene, 
Polidor loses one speech to Tranio, and a second to Baptista; 
two other speeches which Tranio gains are derived from Alfonso. 
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Tranio’s debt, accordingly, in the matter of speeches is greater 
to Alfonso than it is to Polidor. I insert a table for comparison. 


Interchanged Lines 


The Shrew A Shrew 
(111.ii) (11.1) 
91 Tra. Not so wellapparell’d 112 Alf. Butsay, why art thou 
As I wish you were. thus basely attired? 
102 Bap. Fie! doff this habit, 125 Pol. Fie Ferando; not thus 
shame to your estate, attired, for shame! 
115 Tra. Go to my chamber; 126 Pol. Come to my chamber 
put on clothes of and there suit thy- 
mine. self. 
127 Tra. Wewillpersuadehim, 134 Alf. I prithee, Ferando, 
be it possible, let me entreat, 
To put on better Before thou go’st unto 
ere he go to church. the church with us, 


To put some other 
suit upon thy back. 


(I cite The Shrew in G. L. Kittredge’s The Complete Works of 
Shakespeare, Boston, 1936; and A Shrew in F. S. Boas’ edition, 
London, 1908). 

Despite Mr. Daniel’s technical inaccuracy, as just demon- 
strated, it remains true that a parallel exists between the roles 
of Polidor and Tranio in this scene. As the prospective son-in- 
law to Baptista Tranio functions as Baptista’s right-hand man, 
his chief support, and adviser. The honor of Baptista’s house is 
threatened; he turns to Tranio, 


Signior Lucentio, this is the ‘pointed day 

What will be said? What mockery will it be 

What oye Lucentio to this shone of oun? (TS. 111.ii.1-7) 
Tranio, true to his role as Lucentio, can only reassure Baptista 


and Katherine, 


Patience, good Katherine, and Baptista too! 

Upon my life, Petruchio means but well, 

Whatever fortune stays him from his word. 

Though he be blunt, I know him passing wise; 

Though he be merry, yet withal he’s honest. (ll. 21-25) 
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After Biondello’s graphic account of the strange attire in which 
Petruchio approaches, Tranio attempts further to reassure 
Baptista, 

Tis some odd humour pricks him to this fashion. 

Yet oftentimes he goes but mean-apparell’d. (ll. 74-75) 


Upon the forceful entrance of Petruchio with his rude challenge, 
“Come, where be these gallants? Who’s at home?” (I. 89), 
Tranio properly reinforces Baptista in the word-combat, ‘Not 
so well apparell’d As I wish you were” (Il. 91-92). Tranio’s 
next speech also reinforces Baptista’s rebuke to Petruchio, 


And tell us what occasion of import 
Hath all so long detain’d you from your wife 
And sent you hither so unlike yourself. (Il. 104-06) 


In his replies Petruchio does not differentiate between Baptista 
and Tranio. The offer of the loan of clothes, however, comes 
properly enough from Tranio: 


See not your bride in these unreverent robes. 
Go to my chamber; put on clothes of mine. (Il. 114-15) 


I have attempted to demonstrate in an essay not yet pub- 
lished that the second scene of the third act of The Taming of 
the Shrew is much indebted to Erasmus’ dialogue between 
Petronius and Gabriel, entitled “The Unequal Marriage.” 
Gremio’s report of the wedding of Petruchio and Katherine 
(T.S.1.ii.151-85) was apparently suggested by Gabriel’s re- 
port of the wedding of Pompilius Blennus to Iphigena. The 
crime of her parents in giving their only child to a poverty- 
stricken bridegroom infected with “the Pox” continues to be 
the theme of the dialogue between Petronius and Gabriel. 
Shakespeare, however, brings the bridegroom on the stage in 
person—in a scene in which Tranio, not Gremio, comments 
adversely on the improper appearance of the bridegroom. Pe- 
truchio is not portrayed, as was Pompilius Blennus, as visibly 
suffering from “the Pox,” but is given a horse suffering from 
innumerable diseases, and is himself clothed in cast-off apparel. 

Upon the appearance of Petruchio in such an outlandish 
fashion, it should not seem inappropriate for Tranio to come to 
the support of Baptista. Although Gremio also is present, it is 
Tranio who has become the accepted suitor of Bianca, and, 
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hence, the prospective son-in-law to Baptista. Baptista and 
Tranio, accordingly, take turns in addressing the improperly 
attired Petruchio. Any bystander, who had a sense of decorum 
and some little sympathy for the situation of Baptista and of the 
outraged Katherine, would have felt justified in adding his 
expostulations to those of Baptista and Katherine, had Tranio 
developed a sudden attack of timidity and kept his silence. 
Petruchio himself recognizes this fact. He says, 


Gentles, methinks you frown; 
And wherefore gaze this goodly company, 
As if they saw some wondrous monument, 
Some comet or unusual prodigy? (Il. 95-98) 


But timidity is not a mark of Tranio’s character. From the very 
beginning he is portrayed as “brave’’ and bold to the extreme. 
Gremio exclaims in 1.ii.248, “What, this gentleman will outtalk 
us all!” 

With the possible exception of one speech, listed above, 
Tranio manifests no knowledge of Petruchio or of his habits 
which he may not have acquired since their meeting in the 
second scene of the first act of The Shrew. In this scene, after 
some sharp debate, Tranio comes to an understanding with 
Petruchio, Gremio, and Hortensio; at the conclusion of which 
he moves that they go and “drink as friends” (1.ii.279). The 
motion is seconded by Hortensio and the two servants, Grumio 
and Biondello. Possibly the entire afternoon was so spent: 


Please ye we may contrive this afternoon, 

And quaff carouses to our mistress’ health, 

And do as adversaries do in law— 

Strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends. (1.ii.276-79) 


After such an afternoon, Tranio and Petruchio may no longer 
be called strangers; possibly between cups Tranio learned of 
Petruchio’s habit of going about in mean apparel (11.ii.75). 
An Elizabethan audience recognized the fact, or fiction, that 
the characters of a play met and conversed at other times than 
in the scenes which were portrayed on the stage, and that the 
dramatist did not always find it convenient to relate all the 
developments which happened between the scenes staged. For 
the purpose of exposition Shakespeare makes use of whatever 
character is at hand in order to state facts which the audience 
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should know. Such a role has Polidor in A Shrew; such also is 
Tranio’s role in the second scene of the fourth act of The Shrew, 
when he tells Bianca and Lucentio that Hortensio has “gone 
unto the taming school” (I. 54). 

In further elucidation of the means by which Tranio becomes 
acquainted with Petruchio, I cite the fact that both Tranio and 
Gremio are present, although neither speaks, when Baptista and 
Petruchio discuss the matter of Katherine’s dowry (11.i.115-42) 
and when Hortensio reports the disastrous ending of the lute- 
lesson (Il. 143-69); they are present also when Katherine is 
formally betrothed to Petruchio, and they serve as official 
witnesses: “Amen, say we: we will be witnesses” (ll. 281-326). 
Possibly such an office gave to Tranio a certain measure of 
responsibility (if Tranio may be imagined as ever needing any 
moral support!) in regard to the behavior of the bridegroom 
before and until the marriage ceremony was actually performed. 

I conclude, accordingly, that the role Tranio plays in the 
second scene of the third act of The Taming of the Shrew is 
appropriate to his character and consistent with the part he 
plays elsewhere in The Shrew. 

The second question, raised by Mr. Daniel’s assertion that 
certain “‘speeches of Tranio, of and to Petruchio, should be in 
the mouth of Hortensio,” may now be asked: Would the role 
Tranio plays in the second scene of the third act of The Taming 
of the Shrew be appropriate to Hortensio? I answer: Hortensio 
would be even less appropriate in the role than Gremio would 
be. Both Gremio and Hortensio were suitors for the hand of 
Bianca; but Baptista has recognized Gremio as second to Tranio 
in the running. Gremio, moreover, as has been noted above, 
along with Tranio has been a witness to the proceedings of 
Petruchio both in the matter of the dowry and in the actual 
betrothal; but Shakespeare permits Gremio to be silent in this 
scene. 

Gremio is practically a double for Hortensio. This fact has 
been recognized to some extent before. Mr. F. A. Marshall says 
in a note to 7.S. 1.ii.282 in the Henry Irving Shakespeare (p. 
305), ““Gremio and Hortensio . . . are cleverly contrasted char- 
acters, substituted for the one dull Polidor in the old piece.” 
Mr. C. H. Herford in the Eversley Shakespeare speaks of “‘Hor- 
tensio and Gremio” as “two elderly fellow-suitors” who “are 
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taken over from Gascoigne’s Supposes” (p. 6). Gremio and 
Hortensio are so similar in character and function that both may 
be supposed, as Mr. Marshall has said, to have been derived 
from such a character as the Polidor of A Shrew. The substitu- 
tion in The Taming of the Shrew of Hortensio and Gremio for 
the one Polidor of The Taming of a Shrew is similar to the multi- 
plication of the one Aurelius of A Shrew into Tranio as Lucentio 
and Lucentio as Cambio. Shakespeare gives us two for one. The 
suggestion in both cases comes from I Suppositi. So effectively 
has Shakespeare portrayed Gremio in terms of Cleander that 
few scholars have, with Marshall and Herford, perceived that 
Gremio is fundamentally merely a double for Hortensio, as 
Tranio is a double for Lucentio. As Lucentio conceals himself 
in the guise of Cambio and has Tranio represent him in the 
negotiations with Baptista, so Hortensio conceals himself as 
Licio and permits Gremio to carry on the public rivalry for the 
hand of Bianca. Such a multiplication of similar roles in The 
Taming of the Shrew has been duplicated by Shakespeare in 
The Comedy of Errors in which he has provided two sets of 
twins for the one set of Plautus’ Menaechmi. 

Shakespeare has made a distinction between Hortensio and 
Gremio in function and probably in age; but despite their varied 
roles and their diverse functions they are fundamentally one. 
In the first act of The Shrew they are practically indistinguish- 
able, but Shakespeare forecasts their diverse development by 
having Katherine threaten Hortensio upon their first encounter 
(1.1.61-65), and by having Gremio and Hortensio act inde- 
pendently to provide Baptista with the schoolmasters he has 
sought for Bianca (1.i.94-97). Nevertheless, Hortensio is present 
n the second scene of the third act of The Taming of the Shrew, 
n a sense, in the person of his double Gremio; consequently, 
if Tranio supplants anyone in this scene it is Gremio. 

There is no inconsistency in The Taming of the Shrew in the 
role assigned to Tranio in the second scene of the third act as 
contrasted with the roles of Tranio and Hortensio respectively 
in the two scenes of the first act. The Taming of the Shrew shows 
no alteration of intention on the part of its author; nor does it 
reveal any revision of the roles. In the very first scene, Shake- 
speare introduces Lucentio with his potential double, and Hor- 
tensio with his potential double; in the second scene of the third 
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act Lucentio’s double takes precedence over Hortensio’s double. 
The Hortensio-Gremio team, although occupying the center of 
the stage as Polidor in The Taming of a Shrew, is shoved aside 
by Shakespeare in The Taming of the Shrew. 

I conclude: there is no reason whatever for thinking that 
the subordination of the Hortensio-Gremio team occurred at 
any other time than when Shakespeare re-wrote the original 
Shrew and modified its original characters and plot after the 
example of Ariosto’s I Suppositi. The implication of Mr. 
Daniel’s theory that Shakespeare first re-wrote the original 
Shrew and then later revised it, falls to the ground together with 
his erroneous exegesis of the lines in the second scene of the 
third act of The Taming of the Shrew. 

RayMonD A. Houxk 
Washington, D.C. 














THE AUTHORS OF THE MIDDLE ENGLISH 
RELIGIOUS LYRICS 


In a recent article' I attempted to reénforce the claims of the 
Franciscans as progenitors and authors of the early religious 
carols. In this present paper I shall point to a more extensive 
field likewise dominated by the Franciscans, namely, the whole 
body of early Middle English religious lyric verse. Evidence 
previously brought forward I shall reéxamine in the light of a 
thorough inspection of the MSS. 

The religious lyrics, it will be admitted, are anonymous. The 
entire corpus, from the middle of the thirteenth to the close of 
the fifteenth century, provides the names of only sixty writers, 
who between them account for some 450 poems, less than one 
quarter of the total number preserved. The effective total is 
still less impressive: a handful of authors contributed large 
individual quotas—e.g., Lydgate about 120 lyrics, Awdelay 56, 
and Ryman 163. It is not profitable, therefore, to search further 
for authors of the religious lyrics among identifiable persons. 
All we can do is to try to establish which class was particularly 
active in the writing and dissemination of short religious poems 
in the vernacular. 

Most of these lyrics were written for teaching purposes, and, 
moreover, nine-tenths of the 450 poems of known authorship 
are by men in holy orders. Indeed, no one has ever tried to 
refute the view that the authors of these religious poems were 
some sort of “‘clerics.’’* Occasionally internal evidence confirms 
this view.‘ In England the number of lay authors, even including 


1“The Earliest Carols and the Franciscans,” MLN, tm, 239-45. Iam 
grateful to Professor Carleton Brown and Dr. G. G. Coulton for several sugges- 
tions incorporated into this paper. 

2 Incidentally both Awdelay and Ryman were Franciscans. Ryman was 
a member of the Canterbury friary, the same house from which came Bishop 
Ledrede who fostered the early carols. 

Readers must accept the accuracy of my statistics; far too much space would 
be needed to present the evidence in full. Allow a small percentage for possibility 
of error. 

* This view holds also for Anglo-Norman literature; cf. Johan Vising, 
Anglo-Norman Language and Literature (London, 1923), p. 38. “It is among men 
of the Church that most of the literary authors are to be found.” 

* See, for example, the following items in Carleton Brown, A Register of 
Middle English Religious Verse (Oxford, 1916, 1920): No. 414 (secular priest,) 
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those of the fifteenth century, is very small. In France, on the 
other hand, there were many minstrels and noblemen in no way 
connected with the Church, writing religious verse; and the 
praise of the Virgin was a set exercise at the puys. While it would 
be pleasant to think of the faithful parish priest preparing his 
“instructions” and composing little rimes for his parishioners, 
and the holy monk sitting in his cloister fashioning songs of 
adoration to the Blessed Virgin, any such conception would be a 
survival of ideas current during the Romantic revival. Yet one 
fifteenth century writer depicted a hermit in a wilderness in 
terms equally imaginative * 

This rime mad an hermyte 

And dide it writen in parchemyn 

Barfott he wente in grey habyte 

He werid no cloth that was of lyn 

pus on englisch he dide it write 

He seyth he drow it of the latyn 

His mede lord Iesu him quyte 

And seynt Bernard clerk of deuyn 


I believe, to anticipate my conclusions, that, in spite of 
certain difficulties, the majority of religious lyrics before the 
middle of the fourteenth century—in other words, before the 
Black Death*—were made by friars, generally Franciscans. The 
evidence for this claim, apart from the popular sentiment which 
pictures the Friars Minor as the singing fools of Our Lord, can 
be grouped in three sections: circumstantial, direct, and nega- 
tive. 


Circumstantial Evidence 


(1) The Franciscans came to England on a preaching mission, 
and their organization was directed to ministering to people 





No. 365 (parish priest), No. 2050 (Dominican); and the Franciscan poems for 
mendicant purposes, No. 341 (a begging poem), No. 1407 (on leaving the hall), 
No. 2646 (complaint of poor hospitality). See further Nos. 273, 1404, 2202. 
Throughout this article poems are numbered according to the second volume of 
Brown’s Register for accurate identification. 

5 An unpublished note added in a different hand to Register, No. 203, the 
hermit who returned to the world; in the Northern Homily Collection in Cam- 
bridge University MS Dd. 1. 1, c. 1350. 

* Admittedly an arbitrary boundary, for friar composition certainly con- 
tinued, e.g., Grimestone wrote his book in 1372; but for the present discussion 
it is a convenient line of demarcation. 
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neglected by the parish clergy. The need arose for collections of 
material useful for preaching. In the course of their sermons they 
often found it convenient to introduce a little tag in English 
verse, which could be repeated in the hope that its rhythm and 
rime would aid the congregation to carry away some good moral 
or tenet of doctrine. These same tags also served as ante-themes 
or “texts”? to help the preacher remember the heads of his 
sermons.*® These tags show the medieval English religious lyrics 
in microcosm. Rimed versions of the Pater noster and the Ave 
Maria are popular: it may be that the people repeated them 
after the preacher. There are touching little descriptions of the 
Passion. There are stanzas of Latin liturgical hymns® which 
suggest that the preacher might give a translation of what the 
choir was singing. Then too there is a large number of moral 
sayings and proverbs of a gnomic character. It is significant 
that the earliest sermon note-books are Franciscan. 

(2) The Franciscans were the first to popularize the appeal 
of the Passion, and this “Franciscan mysticism’’!® is an out- 
standing feature of the religious lyrics, from the thirteenth even 
into the fifteenth century. So Eckenstein wrote that “during 
the fourteenth century mysticism was spread abroad and popu- 
larized by the friars, who gave it a new development.’’" 


7 So in the Speculum Sacerdotale, EETS, 200, fifteenth century sermons for 
parish priests (cf. Mirk’s Festial), p. 145, a verse genealogy of the family of 
Christ for use on the feast of SS. Philip and Jacob; probably for the information 
of the priest and not for the congregation. It is introduced, however, in the 
typical manner: ‘‘And of this kynrede that we nowe haue spoken of, a certeyne 
versifier spekep thus.” Preachers might copy out merely the heads of their 
themes on to scraps of paper, to serve as speaker’s notes: see Royal 18 B xxv, 
f. 141 and Durham Cath. A. m1. 12, f. 49. See also G. R. Owst, Preaching in 
Medieval England (Cambridge, 1926), p. 271. 

* For a recent study of the friar sermons see Homer G. Pfander, The Popular 
Sermon of the Medieval Friar in England (New York, 1937). 

* Bishop Sheppey’s MS at Merton College, Oxford, 248: see Register, Nos. 
1132, 1649, 2047, 2491, etc. 10 Cf. Speculum Sacerdotale, EETS, 200.112. 

1 Lina Eckenstein, Woman under Monasticism (Cambridge, 1896), p. 355. 
Compare the spread of mysticism in the Dominican nunneries along the Rhine, 
with the corresponding increase of vernacular devotions; see especially August 
Jundt, Histoire du panthéisme populaire au moyen dge et au seiziéme siécle (Paris, 
1875); J-K. Huysmans, Saint Lydwine of Schiedam, tr. Agnes Hastings (London, 
1923); F. Bevan, Matelda and the Cloister of Hellfde (London, 1896); Select 
Revelations of St. Mechtild . . . translated . . . bya secular priest (London, 1875); 
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(3) The ideals of the Franciscans were not hostile to poetry; 
verse was not regarded as the invention of the devil, and the 
friars were glad to make use of it. Indeed, one of Wyclif’s most 
frequent objections to the friars was based on this very point.” 
St. Francis himself wrote a song in the French manner; Peck- 
ham, Director of the English Province, wrote the Philomela; 
Jacapone da Todi wrote hundreds of Jaude;* and our English 
Ryman followed in the Franciscan tradition of “religious min- 
strelsy.’”6 


Direct Evidence 


Let us now turn to the MSS and see the types of verse 
popular in the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries. 

(a) There are five main collections of sermon materials: two, 
by far the most important, are unquestionably Franciscan; a 
third (MS Harley 2316) is Dominican; and of the remaining 
two,'* only one is definitely not a friar book—Merton College 
Oxford MS 248, compiled by the Benedictine Bishop Sheppey, 
and even some of his verse tags are pillaged from Franciscan 
sources!'? All five MSS date within the fourteenth century; and 
probably the material, if not always the MS, belongs to the 
first half of the century. First comes the still unpublished 
Fasciculus Morum,'* it is important because there are at least 
thirty known MSS" which show that the complete Latin text, 





Charles Schmidt, Essai sur les mystiques du quatorzsiéme siécle (Strasbourg, 
1836); Anna Groh Seesholtz, Friends of God (Columbia, 1934). 

12 See also G. R. Owst, Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England (Cam- 
bridge, 1933), pp. 16-18 for mendicants fostering religious lyrics. 

8H. O. Taylor, The Medieval Mind (London, 1914), ii. 419. But opposed by 
G. G. Coulton, Five Centuries of Religion (Cambridge, 1923), i. 530, footnote 
238—St. Francis’ love of the troubadours not typical of the Franciscans. 

4 Cf. H.E. Allen, English Writings of Rolle (Oxford, 1931), p. xxxiii, footnote. 

16 FE. K. Chambers and F. Sidgwick, Early English Lyrics (London, 1911), 
p. 292. 

% The other collection is MS Harley 7322 which Furnivall (EETS 15 
preface) says was “evidently intended for the use of preachers.”’ 

17 Carleton Brown, Religious Lyrics of the XIV Century (Oxford, 1924), 
p. xv; Pfander, op. cit., pp. 49. 

18 An edition is being prepared by Professor Frances Foster, to whom I am 
indebted for the details of the MSS. She states “it is typical of the preaching 
before the Black Death.” 

” A. G. Little, ‘Studies in English Franciscan History (Manchester, 1917), 
p. 139, footnote 2, lists 21 MSS. 
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and hence the English verses,?° must have had a very extensive 
circulation. These thirty MSS show an organized attempt by 
the Franciscans to utilize English poetry for the very practical 
purposes of religious instruction. The second Franciscan MS, on 
the other hand, is the private note-book of John Grimestone. He 
considerately gave the date of composition, 1372; but this was 
in his old age, and the tags were probably current earlier.” 
Brown has described the MS in some detail,” and the only 
further information I can give is that Grimestone wrote not 
only Latin pieces later given an English equivalent by his suc- 
cessor “scribe B’’ (Nicholas de Roma?), but also English tags 
which this same “scribe B” at a later date turned into Latin.” 
The other Franciscan books for sermons are MSS B.M. Addi- 
tional 33956, Bodleian 1846 and Bodleian 1871, all of the four- 
teenth century.” 

(b) But there are other friar MSS equally interesting, even 
if they do not show such wide circulation of friars’ poems. The 
thirteenth century miscellanies are the only known collections 
of English poems of that century, and apart from the very few 
contemporary sermon tags, all the Early Middle English lyrics 
are contained in these Golden Treasuries of an earlier age. There 
are eight MSS in this group: five are known to have been com- 
piled (and the contents probably composed) by friars. 

MS 323 of Trinity College Cambridge is claimed by Brown as 
Dominican, and I think his evidence can be accepted—the 
benediction of the sermo de die pasce, the exemplum de auarise 
et diuitibus, and a second exemplum of the incestuous daughter.” 
MS 29 of Jesus College Oxford is Franciscan. Its date must be 


© Only one or two of the English items have yet been printed: Little, 
ib., pp. 151, 153, 155, 155, 150, prints Register Nos. 383, 1203, 2018, 2020, 2083; 
I have printed Register No. 1327 in Modern Philology xxxvt, 345. Professor 
Foster lists fifty-one English items, but these are not all found in every MS. 

1 Pfander, op. cit., p. 5. 2 Brown, op. cit., p. xix. 

*3 Register No. 337 has a Latin version added in the later hand. 

*% The Speculum Christiani was probably written by a Franciscan (EETS 
182. clxxix) although the English translation may have been made by a Lollard 
(ib. p. clxxx). 

% Brown, English Lyrics of the XIII Century (Oxford, 1932), p. xxi. Fora 
play on precisely the same theme, see the fragments Dux Moraud first edited 
as a secular text by Heuser, Anglia, 30. 180. Professor Carleton Brown has shown 
its true relationship to the Dominicans in his presidential address to the MHRA. 
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before 1275, as one poem (Register No. 2319) is found in a 
slightly later text in MS Digby 86, dated circa 1275. The Jesus 
MS contains the sole text of Thomas de Hales’ ““A Luue Ron” 
rubricated: 


Incipit quidam cantus quem composuit frater Thomas de Hales de ordine 
fratrum Minorum ad instanciam cuiusdam puelle deo dicate. 


Finally, there are three other Franciscan MSS. Digby 86 
(Bodleian 1687) ‘‘may have been compiled in a house of friars”’ ;* 
there is a prayer to St. Francis and the Kalendar has a memorial 
of St. Dominic. Digby 2 (Bodleian 1603) includes astrologica and 
three lyrics; one of these is a resolution to reform and become a 
Friar Minor.?7 B.M. MS Harley 913, the Kildare MS of about 
1329,?8 establishes contact with the Franciscans by the riming 
homilies and sermons of Friar Michael,?® Archbishop Peckham’s 
poem on Corpus Christi,*® verses against the monks,” and 
especially the English satire ““The Land of Cockaigne” which is 
an attack on the Cistercians by the Franciscans.™ 


%* Brown, op. cit. p. xxxii. There may be some doubt that this is a Franciscan 
MS, but in any case it is certainly a friar composition. Register No. 2050 is a 
Dialogue between Our Lady and Jesus on the Cross. The Blessed Virgin, cannot 
understand the need for the Crucifixion; Jesus replies: 

Moder, if ich pe dourste telle 
If ich ne deye pou gost to helle; 
I polde dep for monnes sake. 
At this date, the theology indicates a Dominican authorship. 

27 Brown, op. cii., p. xxvii. “The book bears unmistakable evidence that it 
was the property of a Franciscan friar.” Register No. 1404, first stanza: 

No more ne wille wiked be 

Forsake ich wille pis worldis fe 

pis wildis wedis pis folen gle 
ich wul be mild of chere 

of cnottis scal mi girdil be 
becomen ich wil frere 

*8 MS Harley 913 is a very small volume. The English pieces have been 
printed by W. Heuser, Bonner Beitrige zur Anglistik, xtv, 1904. See, also, 
T. Crofton Croker, The Popular Songs of Ireland, 1839, pp. 277-304; F. J. 
Furnivall, ‘Early English Poems,”’ Transactions (1858) of the Philological So- 
ciety, 1863; and A. G. Little, British Society of Franciscan Studies, vol. rx, 121. 

29 £.9a Register No. 2071. 

%° £.57b; note also f.43b “Responcio Dei ad B. Franciscum pro filii pre- 
cantem.” 1 £.57a “Versus contra monachos.” 

* Dr. Carleton Brown points out that Heuser evidently did not realize that 
this was a Franciscan attack, for he confuses the “white and grey” monks 
(op. cit., p. 142), which was a common designation for the Cistercians. 
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It should be observed that although the three remaining 
MSS are not Franciscan, yet they include poems taken from 
these earlier friar MSS discussed above.* 

(c) The “‘closet hymns,” i.e., translations of Latin liturgical 
hymns never used outside a small circle of acquaintances of the 
author, such as his fellow religious or his congregation, do not 
appear in any numbers until the later fourteenth century. Of 
the writers before 1350 there are only Herebert and Shoreham. 
William Herebert was a Franciscan who died in 1333 at Here- 
ford; his seventeen translations occur at the end of a fourteenth 
century Phillipps MS 8339.*4 

(d) I have shown in detail elsewhere the relation of the 
Franciscans to the early carols,* and need not stress this connec- 
tion again here. The great mass of the carols, however, coming 
well within the fifteenth century, lies outside our present province. 

These four groups of MSS display the positive evidence of 
friar productivity: there is no other single class of society which 
produced a fraction of this quantity.® 


83 MS Cotton Caligula A ix is a sister MS to the known Franciscan MS at 
Jesus College, Oxford, No. 29; MS Egerton 613 has two of its five English lyrics 
duplicated in friar MSS. The third MS Harley 2253 has 24 English lyrics: 
seven occur in the Franciscan or Dominican MS Bodleian 1687 (Register Nos. 
749, 883, 1298 (var. 1009), 2050, 2073, 2116); one is in the Franciscan MS 
Bodleian 1603 (Register No. 828); one in the Franciscan MS Harley 913 (Register 
No. 2522); one in the Dominican MS 323 at Trinity College Cambridge (Register 
No. 883). Nearly half the English religious lyrics of MS Harley 2253, therefore, 
occur in earlier friar books, and no English poem has been copied from the Har- 
ley 2253 collection. 

Of the thirteenth century vernacular poems, Dr. G. G. Coulton writes 
(privately): “I am convinced that the movement connected with the names of 
Francis and Dominic is responsible far more than any other cause, for the 
enormous progress in vivacity and in breadth which characterises the course of 
English literature in the xiii century. We see it in poetry: look how many really 
good love songs in MS Harley 2253. It is partly chance that such a song book 
has survived; but I do not think it is only chance that we have so little before 
c. 1220 (1224 England becomes a Franciscan province), and so much in the cen- 
tury following 1220.” 

* Cf. Brown, Religious Lyrics of the XIV Century, p. xiv. 

% See footnote 1. 

%* T might draw attention here to the conclusions of recent scholarship which 
are pertinent to the discussion. Dr. James Carver believes that the author of the 
Northern Homily Collection was a friar; and Miss M. Wells believes that the 
author of the South English Legendary was a Franciscan (cf. PMLA 11, 359). 
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Negative Evidence 


It is dangerous to argue from the silence of MSS but the 
fact remains that there are comparatively very few MSS in this 
early period known to have been written by monks or secular 
clergy. The best illustration is MS Harley 2253, probably col- 
lected by a monk. A list of the chief early non-friar MSS in- 
cludes Cotton Nero A ix,®? Harley 2851 (probably Cistercian), 
Harley 3724, Bodleian 2004, B.M. Additional] 11579 and Arundel 
231 (two Cistercian sermon collections), B.M. Additional 17376 
(poems of William of Shoreham), B.M. Additional 24660, and 
Pembroke College Cambridge 258 (a parish priest’s book). 


From this evidence vital facts emerge. In the eight MSS of 
the thirteenth century miscellanies there are approximately 84 
English lyrics (59 unique texts) of which 66 are found in Fran- 
ciscan MSS.*8 In the group of “closet hymns” 17 out of 22 are 
by the Franciscan Herebert. In the five sermon note-books 
before 1350, 137 items (in three MSS) out of a total of 187 are 
by friars. Including various minor pieces, the approximate 
number of shorter religious poems composed before the middle 
of the fourteenth century is 357. Of these, 230 are clearly linked 
to the Franciscans—either written or collected by them. I think 
that this percentage, 66, shows quite plainly the predominant 
influence of the Franciscans over the early English shorter 
religious verse. 

But after 1350, and it has been well argued that the spiritual 
power of the Franciscans was broken with the Black Death,*® 
the number of Franciscan compositions almost vanishes. There 
are only Awdelay and (at the very end of the fifteenth century) 
Ryman, and some of the late Scottish writers, Dunbar and Ken- 


37 A monk’s book of the first half of the thirteenth century. 

38 In these figures there are included a very few poems probably of Domini- 
can origin, but the number is so small that the validity of my conclusions is not 
affected. I would emphasize that this tabulation shows clearly the rise and de- 
cline of the Franciscan control over poetry; but at the same time these figures 
cannot assess the literary value of the individual items—for example, a version 
of the Pater noster, an exquisite lyric of Harley 2253, and a dull moral poem of the 
Lydgate school, are all equally considered as units. But I think that these in- 
equalities are mutually cancelled on both sides—Franciscan and non-Franciscan. 

% Cf. Edward Hutton, The Franciscans in England (Boston, 1926), p. 181. 
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nedy.** Furthermore, the amount of verse written in the fifteenth 
century increases very rapidly—nearly three fourths of all the 
medieval religious lyrics were written after 1350. For the three 
centuries, thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth, I estimate the 
lyrics of Franciscan origin at no more than 450, which is less 
than 25 per cent of the total. Or we may say that of the Middle 
English religious lyrics written after 1350, excluding Ryman, 
not more than 4 per cent is Franciscan. The decline of the 
Franciscan production of poetry from 66 per cent before the 
Black Death to 15 per cent in the period following confirms in 
the field of literature the conclusions of Dr. Coulton in wider 
issues.“ But, as with the carols, so with all the early religious 
lyrics, the initial stimulus must be credited to the Franciscans. 


RossELL Hope ROBBINS 
New York 


4° Grimestone was of course writing in 1372, but see footnotes 6 and 21. 
Is it possible that MS Arundel 285, a collection of religious verse in the style of 
Kennedy and Dunbar, early sixteenth century, has connections with the friars? 

“1G. G. Coulton, The Black Death (Benn’s Sixpenny Series), (London, 
1929). 














SYMBOLISM IN ADALBERT STIFTER’S WORKS 


There is much more symbolism in Adalbert Stifter’s works 
than the average reader suspects, for it occurs at times in such 
a highly developed form that it often escapes one altogether at 
one’s first reading. In his early works, of course, his symbolic 
language bears the mark of an unpractised hand, but as Stifter’s 
technique and style developed, also his semeiotic powers evolved 
and grew, until they reached their highest stage in Der Nach- 
sommer, where we find an astonishing variety of symbols. 

The symbolism in Stifter’s first works is quite crude and 
limits itself exclusively to the weather. Moreover, it reveals the 
influence of Romanticism on the young writer, for the concep- 
tion of nature on which this early ‘“weather-symbolism”’ is 
based has Romantic rather than Biedermeier coloring. The 
writers of the Biedermeier period retained the Romanticists’ 
enthusiastic and almost religious admiration of nature, but they 
would have none of the belief, that man’s ego and nature could 
experience a fusion. They looked upon man and nature as two 
separate and distinct manifestations, running parallel courses 
and being in perfect harmony by virtue of the same divine 
will and personality reflected by both. Nature can, accordingly, 
serve man as a guide, wherein he may read, or attempt to read 
God’s will, and thus learn the degree of ethical perfection he has 
attained. 

Stifter expresses this idea as follows (Zwei Schwestern): 
Sie (die Natur) ist das Kleid Gottes, den wir anders, als in ihr, nicht zu sehen 


vermégen, sie ist die Sprache, wodurch er zu uns spricht, sie ist der Ausdruck 
der Majestaét und der Ordnung.. . (IVi, 226f.).* 


And, in order to get a more complete picture of the typically 
Biedermeier conception, we might add a passage from a letter 
of Feuchtersleben, written to Karl Mayer on April 3, 1840: 
Von jeher hielt ich es fiir die schénste Aufgabe des . . . Dichters, mit treuer 
Liebe sich der Natur hinzugeben und durch einfache klare Abspiegelung ihres 
Details die Harmonie zwischen ihr und dem Geiste des Menschen unabsichtlich 
darzustellen. 


When we compare this conception of nature with that ex- 


1 All quotations from Stifter in this article are taken from Adalbert Stifters 
Sdmtliche Werke (Bibliothek deutscher Schriftsteller aus Béhmen [Prag], 
1901 ff.) 
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pressed in Stifter’s first works, we recognize the influence of 
Romanticism, especially with regard to his views on nature, for 
the idea on which his weather-symbolism is founded resembles 
somewhat the Romantic notion of nature’s fusion with man’s 
ego. Stifter applies the “pathetic fallacy” of giving nature the 
power to express emotions sympathetic with those of man. When 
man is sad, so is nature; and when he is happy, she too smiles 
for joy. The two are, therefore, practically united. The descrip- 
tion of Gustav’s first meeting with Cornelia (Der Condor, 1840), 
after the latter’s mad flight into the skies, may serve as an 
example: 


... (Gustav) trat ...an das Fenster und sah hinaus. Es war draussen still, 
wie drinnen; ein traurig blauer Himmel zog iiber reglose griine Biume.... 


He stands dejectedly at the window for awhile, but when he 
sees her crying and realizes that she repents of her folly, he is 
overcome with joy and exclaims: 

. . . wo ist die Schlange am Fenster hin? Wo der driickende blaue Himmel?— 


Ein lachendes Gewélbe sparng iiber die Welt und die griinen Baume wiegten 
ein Meer von Glanz und Schimmer’. (1, 28 f.). 


Stifter did not long employ this first crude type, and al- 
though we find a few isolated examples in some of his other early 
works (e.g., Die Mappe, 11, 356f.; Abdias, 11, 32), already in his 
second story (Feldblumen, 1840) a development becomes notice- 
able. The “‘pathetic fallacy,” to be sure, is still evident, but the 
weather now begins to assume the additional function of express- 
ing symbolically a release of emotional tension within the indi- 
vidual. As yet, however, the description of a storm for instance 
is only a supplementary aid in conveying to the reader the 
individual’s soul-struggle by the degree of violence perceptible 
in the raging elements. 

Thus the reader has a fuller conception of the fierce battle 
of emotions taking place in Albrecht’s breast—after seeing his 
fiancée in the arms of a stranger—when the former says (Feld- 
blumen): 


...da kam der Wind geflogen und der Donner, rollend iiber alle Wipfel des 
Gartens; grosse Tropfen fielen, und somit léste sich die Stille am Himmel und 
auch in mir. Ein frisches Rauschen wiihlte in den Béumen und mischte Griin 
und Silber durch einander, und in mir raffte sich ein fester, kérniger Entschluss 
empor und gab mir meine Schnellkraft wieder, nimlich der Entschluss, sogleich 
abzureisen . . . ein prachtvoller Regen rauschte nieder (1, 130 f.). 
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The whole passage assists in describing the soul-stirring 
conflict raging in Albrecht’s heart, of course, but the real sym- 
bolism lies in the words ‘‘(ein) Rauschen wiihlte in den Biu- 
men,” “‘mischte Griin und Silber durch einander,” and “(ein) 
Regen rauschte nieder.”’ In these expressions Stifter conveys 
the thought that Albrecht has not really experienced full relief 
from the emotional tension gripping his heart at the time— 
which might have prepared the way for a state of calm resigna- 
tion—and that his whole inner being was still in a condition of 
turmoil and unrest, though the original tension was broken.? 

Stifter’s account of the calm, reconciled manner in which 
Felix (Das Haidedorf, 1840) receives his fiancée’s rejection to his 
proposal of marriage may throw a light upon the distinction 
made here. The whole occurrence is bound up and interwoven 
with sympathetic nature. Both Felix and nature have been 
going through a rather contracted period of suspense, Felix, 
while waiting for the reply to his proposal, and nature, while 
awaiting a delayed relief from drought. The tension of both is 
released together. And from the symbolic language used to 
describe the alleviating and refreshing rain, we learn of Felix’ 
ethical composure in his resignation: 


Des andern Morgans, als sich die Augen aller Menschen dffneten, war der 
ganze Haidehimmel grau, und ein dichter, sanfter Landregen triufelte nieder. 
Alles, alles war nun geliset . . . (1, 206). 


It will perhaps have been noticed that the basic conception 
of nature evident in the above quotation is slightly different 
from that underlying the symbolism in Der Condor. Nature and 
man are stil! very much in harmony, but there is no longer an 
idea of union present. Stifter is here beginning to renounce his 
early leanings toward the Romanticists’ conception, and to 
reveal himself as typically Biedermeier. And with each suc- 
ceeding story it becomes clearer that he views both as distinct 
and separate manifestations, both reflecting the same divine 
will and therefore in harmony. 

So far Stifter has employed nature as an additional aid in 
describing emotional conditions existing, and release from emo- 


2 It is interesting to note that H. v. Kleist sometimes employs the same 
means to express the breaking of emotional tension in an individual without 
producing calm resignation, e.g., Michael Kohlhaas. Reclam (Leipzig), m1, 34. 
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tional tension occurring in the individual. He now lets his 
descriptions of natural phenomena serve a third purpose: to 
prognosticate future events. A typical example is the portrayal 
of the night on which Graf Jodok (Die Narrenburg, 1841) returns 
to his castle to find his wife betrayed by his own brother: 


Es war eine heisse Julinacht; um den ganzen Berg hing ein diisteres, elektrisches 
Geheimnis, und seine Zinnen trennten sich an manchen Stellen gar nicht von 
den schwarzen Wolken. Die weissen tréstlichen Sdéulen des Parthenon konnte 
ich gar nicht sehen, aber um den dunklen Hiigelkamm, der sie mir deckte, ging 
zuweilen ein sanftes, bliuliches Leuchten der Gewitter ... durch die hohen 
Glaswiinde, die den Gang von dem indischen Garten trennten, schimmerten 
zeitweise die lautlosen Blitze des Himmels (11, 105; 108). 


The foreboding weather prepares the reader for some catas- 
trophe, and since even the “weissen tréstlichen Sdulen” of the 
Parthenon are invisible, he suspects that there is no chance of 
averting it. The reference to lightning is especially significant 
symbolically, for it alludes to the fatal passion responsible for 
the brother’s shameful transgression against the moral law. 
Lightning, in fact, often connotes the baser passions in Stifter’s 
writings. This application conforms to the author’s conception 
that the passions in man correspond to the destructive forces in 
nature. Thus, for instance, Ronald’s (Der Hochwald, 1841) 
impetuous, passionate nature is symbolically depicted by the 
remark, that he secretly watches his beloved from “einer Féhre, 
die der Blitz einst zerschlug” (1, 288). At another time his 
ethically discordant inner being finds symbolic expression in the 
description of a blighted and barren cliff, from which he shot 
down a bird of prey: 


... nichts war dort ersichtlich, als das Gewirre der bleichen herabgestiirzten 
Baume... (1, 272). 


Stifter’s prognosticating nature-symbolism reaches its high- 
est development in the paragraphs that prepare the reader for 
the scene of the destroyed castle, the home of the sisters in 
Der Hochwald. Notice the words “Fahlroth,” “blutig,” and 
“Dammerdunkel” in the description of the forest on the day the 
girls see only a cloud of smoke in place of their home: 


Wie veriindert war der Wald!—Bis in’s fernste Blau zog sich das Fahlroth und 
Gelb des Herbstes, wie schwache blutige Streifen durch das Diammerdunkel 
der Nadelwilder gehend. . . . (1, 308). 
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A few days later, immediately before the sisters finally see 

the charred and smouldering remains of their home, the forest’s 
condition accentuates the ominous feeling of some imminent 
catastrophe, and the reader gets a symbolic picture of the 
carnage and destruction that have taken place at the castle in 
the expressions “‘Verwiistung,” “bluthroth,” and “schlapp 
herabhingen”’: 
Im Emporsteigen konnten sie recht die Verwiistungen des Frostes betrachten, 
wie noch riickgebliebene Blatter rostbraun oder blutroth oder vergelbt am 
Strauchwerde hingen, und wie die Farrenkriuter und die Blatter, die Beeren 
und die aufgeschoss’nen Schifte gleichsam gesotten und schlapp herabhingen 
(1, 309). 

Stifter here prepares the reader for the tragic story of the 
siege and fall of the castle, together with the death of its inmates, 
by describing the destructive effect on nature of a heavy frost. 
He thereby once more calls to our attention his belief in the 
harmony between man and nature. The sympathetic bond con- 
necting both is here part of his conception, even as it was in the 
beginning, but the idea that each runs his own separate course 
is also discernible. The two courses, to be sure, may be parallel, 
and in fact always are, as long as man does not blur the divine 
spark within him by giving way to the baser passions. When this 
happens, man falls out of harmony with nature and a clash 
becomes evident. And the estrangement continues until man 
has overcome his passions and has regained ethical composure. 
Then man himself once more reflects the divine will and thus 
enjoys his pristine harmony with nature. 

According to Stifter, therefore, the normal relationship be- 
tween man and nature is that of harmony. It is the basic con- 
ception out of which his symbolism grows. With Mérike of 
Maler Nolten (1832), however, the relationship between man 
and nature is totally different. A recognition of this fact is 
necessary for a full understanding and appreciation of the differ- 
ence between Stifter’s and Mérike’s symbolic language. The 
young Morike looks upon nature as holding a mediating position 
between man and his fate.’ After a fashion, therefore, nature 
reflects the divine will, but man certainly does not. Man is, 
accordingly, compelled to attempt to read his destiny in the 
experiences and phenomena of nature. But that is a difficult 


* This is no longer true of Mérike’s Mozart auf der Reise nach Prag (1855). 
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and uncertain task, for it is like looking through a heavily 
frosted window where only the faintest outlines or shadows are 
visible. However, since nature reflects the divine will and thus 
throws light upon man’s destiny, man feels himself strongly 
and strangely attracted to nature, especially at such times when 
nature experiences some change, such as a storm, or the breaking 
of night into day. Mérike’s poetry clearly shows how this latter 
daily phenomenon interested and fascinated him. And in Maler 
Nolten there are several passages in which the power of nature 
as an emissary of fate attracts the hero especially strongly: once 
it is late in the afternoon at the close of day (11, 270);* once 
it is early in the morning at the break of day (1, 272). Signifi- 
cant, too, is the fact that Nolten is here on his way to be re- 
united with Agnes, with whom his whole destiny is so closely 
interwoven. And it is especially significant that Nolten for the 
first time fully feels this strong attraction of nature while en- 
route to meet his fate. Before his decision to return to Agnes, 
during the time, therefore, when he attempted to escape his 
destiny, he could not have felt nature’s powers fully, for he was 
then too far from his predestined course. Nature can play her 
réle as mediator between man and his fate successfully only 
then, when man is following his ordained path. And only then 
is there a semblance of harmony between them. The language 
Mirike uses to describe the setting sun after Nolten and Agnes 
have been reunited clarifies this point: 

Das herrlichste Abendrot entbrannte am Himmel, und das Gespriich ver- 
stummte nach und nach in der Betrachtung dieses Schauspiels. Agnes lehnte 
mit dem Haupt an der Brust des Geliebten, und wie die Blicke beider beruhigt 


in der Glut des Horizonts verskinken, ist ihm, als feire die Natur die endliche 
Verklirung seines Schicksals (u, 316). 


Mérike’s symbolism largely grows out of this conception of 
nature’s relationship to man. By showing a clash between man 
and nature, therefore, he not only foreshadows an unhappy 
conclusion symbolically, but he also indicates that the individ- 
ual is not yet on his destined path. That, for example, is the 
symbolic significance of the fact that nature shows a cold and 
unsympathetic face when Nolten is ecstatically happy after 

* Morikes Werke, hrsg. von H. Maync (Leipzig). 

5 See Vera Sandomirsky’s Eduard Morike, Sein Verhilinis zum Biedermeier 
(Erlangen, 1935); p. 33 ff. 
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imagining he has received proof of the countess’ love for him 
(um, 50 f.). For the same reason the stars shine “ebenso ruhig 
und gelassen” (11, 159), although the countess is filled with 
despair after finding Agnes’ letters in Nolten’s portfolio. Again, 
the difference in results between the breaking of the storm and 
the release of emotional tension in Nolten, when he finally con- 
fesses to Agnes the story of his affair with the countess, demon- 
strates Mérike’s symbolism. The fact that both tensions break 
together connotes that Nolten is following the course of his 
destiny, but the tremendous contrast between the blessings re- 
sulting from the rain (1, 379) and the fatal effect of the artist’s 
confession upon Agnes’ mind, symbolically foreshadows the 
tragic end of both. 

At first glance the symbolic language referred to above seems 
to resemble Stifter’s weather-symbolism somewhat. The simi- 
larity, however, is partly only seeming, partly accidental, for 
the basic conceptions are different. According to Mérike, man 
and nature occupy two distinctly different planes, and only 
nature carries God’s reflection. At best, man can draw close 
enough to nature to get a glimpse of his destiny. He then enjoys 
ostensible harmony, but it is only by virtue of the fact that he is 
traveling his destined course. In Stifter, on the other hand, the 
harmony between man—if he has attained ethical perfection, 
in other words, completeness—and nature is real, for both 
reflect the divine personality. To be sure, nature may at times 
serve as an instrument in man’s fate (e.g., lightning gives Ditha 
in Abdias sight and later takes away her life), but that usually 
happens only when the godly spark in man has been partially 
extinguished by the effects of passion. Moreover, it has no direct 
bearing upon Stifter’s symbolism. 

It is interesting to note that, in spite of the many characteris- 
tics Annette von Droste-Hiilshoff has in common with Stifter, 
also with regard to conceptions of nature, her prose writings 
contain very little symbolic language. She too conceives man to 
be in harmony with nature, but she does not apply the idea 
symbolically. In Die Judenbuche (1842), for example, the wife 
of the murdered Aaron finds her husband’s mangled body during 
a terrific storm, but the thunder and lightning serve merely as a 
fitting setting wherein to discover a murder (111, 38).* Of course, 


® Sdmiliche Werke, hrsg. v. K. Kemminghausen (Miinchen, 1925). 
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the beech tree might be considered a sort of symbol of the 
thought developed in the story: Murder will out. And it is 
significant that Friedrich, whose fate was so definitely tied to the 
“‘Judenbuche,” should send the forester to his death over a 
false path beginning at a beech tree (11, 25), especially since it 
was this deed which started Friedrich definitely on the down- 
ward path, finally to end as a suicide on the fateful “Juden- 
buche.”’ 

Grillparzer, whose Der arme Spielmann (1848) reminds one 
so much of Stifter, has no nature-symbolism at all. In fact, he 
never dwells upon nature for its own sake, but has it serve 
merely as a general setting for his stories. In this respect, there- 
fore, he differs from the typical Biedermeier writer decidedly. 
He does have symbolism, of course, but it is of a different type. 
He is more interested in people and their psychological reactions 
to given conditions. The people themselves, therefore, serve him 
as symbols. Thus we might say the old pathetic musician in the 
Novelle mentioned before symbolizes Grillparzer’s own imag- 
ined lot during his trying and disappointing years as a mis- 
understood dramatist and poet.’ But in general, Grillparzer’s 
symbolism has nothing in common with that of Stifter. 

In Das alte Siegel (1843) Stifter begins to extend the scope 
of his forecasting symbolism. Not only the experiences of nature, 
but also other symbols serve to foreshadow the hero’s moral 
fall. For example, immediately after Hugo’s fateful meeting 
with Céleste’s old servant in the church, the rays of the sun—a 
later favorite symbol of ethical well-being—suddenly no longer 
shine through the windows (m1, 139). Then, directly after Hugo 
has seen Céleste for the first time, a poor crippled beggar sits 
down beside him. The appearance of this unfortunate fellow is 
so unexpected and the presentation of physical deformity so 
unusual in Stifter’s writings, that his coming into contact with 
Hugo at this point must serve to symbolize Hugo’s subsequent 
crippled moral condition. _ 

Stifter’s method here reminds us somewhat of Mérike’s 
symbolic foreshadowing of Nolten’s tragic end, though, of 
course, Mérike’s pictures are always much more direct and 
ominous than Stifter’s. The gypsy girl, for instance, as the 


7 See Anmerkungen in Franz Grillparzer’s Sdémtliche Werke, hrsg. von A. 
Sauer und R. Bachman (Wien); vol. xi, part 1, p. 307 ff. 
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personification of fate that dogged Nolten’s footsteps through- 
out the novel, is unthinkable in Stifter. Then, too, the forebod- 
ing symbolic significance Mérike gives to the death of those 
friends—the Baron and Larkens—who had been instrumental 
in reuniting Nolten and Agnes, Stifter would never have done, 
for to him death was too sacred and at the same time too dis- 
turbing to dwell upon, or to use as a symbol. Stifter, however, 
might also have had Nolten meet Agnes in the cemetery in 
order to foreshadow their tragic end, but it is doubtful, for even 
that would have been too strong, too disturbing. 

Notice how gently and carefully Stifter symbolizes Hugo’s 
offence against the precepts of “das alte Siegel’ he had vowed to 
observe! He is standing in front of the fateful church, waiting 
for Céleste’s carriage to take him for the first time to her home, 
when a small bell begins to ring: 

... es klang, wie jenes Morgenglicklein, da er vom Vaterhause scheiden musste 
(ur, 149). 

And now the bell rings as he is about to leave the rigorous 
standard of conduct prescribed for him in the old seal. 

Finally, after Hugo has seen Céleste for the last time and is 
riding away from her castle, the terrible hopelessness and empti- 
ness of his future life find expression in the statement: 


... und neben ihm sduselte das diirre, herbstliche Gras (m1, 182). 


In Die Mappe meines Urgrossvaters (though first written in 
1841, it was repeatedly revised and expanded over a period of 
years) Stifter’s symbolic language shows an additional develop- 
ment, for here for the first time he treats the entire story sym- 
bolically. Moreover, in Die Mappe we find more types of symbols 
than in any previous work, although those taken from nature 
still predominate. 

The lengthy description of the ice-phenomenon introduces 
us to the underlying theme, and in fact presents the whole story 
of the Doctor’s ethical breakdown and recovery in symbolic 
language. And since this experience of the Doctor grew out of 
his association with, and affection for Margarita, the chapter 
in which the ice-phenomenon is described properly and signifi- 
cantly carries the title “Margarita,” although the greater part 
(ca. 34 pp.) has nothing directly to do with her. That the Doctor 
will not only recover from the terrible shock to his soul of his 
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attempt at suicide but will even attain greater ethical perfection 
thereafter, we find predicted in the remarkable recovery of the 
trees after the ice had bent and injured them severely (see 11, 
251 f.). 

The house the Doctor is having built serves as a symbol of 
his ethical condition. He begins it even before he meets Mar- 
garita, but progress is slow, even as is his own development. 
And after he has received his setback, progress on the house also 
stops; but when he has finally fully recovered and attained per- 
fect ethical well-being, we learn: 


Das Haus steht nunmehr fertig, und die Sonne scheint auf sein Dach hernieder 
. +» (m1, 323). 


In Die Mappe there are passages, remarkably subtle in their 
symbolism, that describe and contrast the Doctor and Margarita 
with regard to temper of soul. An excellent example, which at 
the same time shows Stifter’s unusual style, is the following 
description of the Doctor’s proposal to Margarita: 


In den Holzschlaigen wachsen verschiedene Blumen gemischt und oft seltenere 
und gewiss schénere, als man sie auf gewdhnlichen Wiesen zu finden vermichte. 
—Da fragte ich Margarita, ob sie mich recht liebe—Wir standen vor einer 
Grasstelle, wo die hohen, dusserst diinnen Schiftchen aus derselben empor- 
standen und oben ein Flinselwerk trugen, grau oder slibern, in welchem die 
Kafer summten, oder Fliegen und Schmetterlinge spielten. Aus dem Holzschlage 
ragte mancher einzelne Baum hervor, der wieder emporgewachsen war; und 
jenseits, von ferne heriiber, scharte der Blaue Duft des Kirmwaldes, der ganz 
ruhig war . . .—Margarita, als sie meine Frage vernommen hatte, schlug die 
Augenlider tiber die sehr schénen braunen Augen herab, sah in die Schiftchen 
nieder, wurde ganz gliih im Angesichte und schiittelte leise das Haupt (n, 
290 f.). 


The “hohen, dusserst diinnen Schiftchen” upon which Marga- 
rita looks as she blushingly nods her head give us a symbolic 
picture of Margarita’s extremely delicate ethical nature, which 
later shrank from the Doctor’s demonstration of passionate 
jealousy. As contrasted with this we have the depiction of the 
Doctor’s subsequent moral breakdown and recovery in the 
representation of the trees that had been disfigured by the storm, 
but have luxuriantly sprouted anew. These two features of the 
central theme are the principal factors underlying most of the 
symbolism of Die Mappe, for in this story Stifter is primarily 
concerned with tracing the ethical development of an individual 
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toward the perfection residing potentially in every human 
being. 

Man must, however, fight his way to his exalted state, he 
must often suffer great hardships and heartaches before he can 
conquer his passions and bring harmony into his soul. The story 
of Margarita’s father shows this clearly. And, of course, the 
Doctor himself experienced how difficult it is to realize man’s 
ethical potentialities. He too had to feel the full destructive 
force of the passions before attaining man’s highest but proper 
state. 

From the very beginning of the story there are symbolic 
references to the Doctor’s moral degradation. We have men- 
tioned several already. Others occur in connection with Marga- 
rita and show that the experience is tied up with her. Such an 
example follows the passage which presents the second ex- 
change of vows between the two. It again takes place out in 
nature. And after Margarita has reassured the Doctor of her 
love and the latter has vowed to love her always, even into 
eternity, the author calls attention to the dried-up grass at their 
feet and thereby not only reminds us of “‘die Wandelbarkeit des 
Menschen” (see Witiko, x, 66), but also foreshadows the hero’s 
imminent transgression against his vain boast: 


Wirblieben noch linger stehen, schwiegen und sahen in das verdorrte Gras nieder 
(1. 295). 


The clearest symbolic picture of the Doctor’s ethical dis- 
ruption and restoration we find in the unfortunate accident a 
woodman suffered almost simultaneously with the Doctor’s 
attempt at suicide. A falling tree mangled the woodman’s leg 
terribly, just as the Doctor’s desperate experience wounded and 
tore his soul. For months the woodman’s condition is most 
deplorable, but gradually he regains the use of his limb, so that 
after three years—when the Doctor’s ethical being is also sound 
again—we are glad to hear: 

So steht und gedeiht Alles. Meine Kranken genesen. Der untere Aschacher, 


dessen Fuss so fiirchterlich geschailt war, geht wieder lustig und kriickenfrei 
herum (11, 324). 


Stifter’s Bunte Steine (1853) really contain comparatively 
little symbolism (aside from the individual titles); but his 
Nachsommer (1857), on the other hand, treats almost everything 
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symbolically: Heinrich’s love for Natalie, his esthetic develop- 
ment, the unhappy relationship between young Risach and the 
girl Mathilde, the unique friendship between these as old people, 
and many other things. Hence Heinrich’s growing love for 
Natalie is never stated outright, but is merely indicated in a 
number of ways. For example, when Heinrich first sees Natalie, 
he decides that the human face after all presents the best subject 
for a drawing (v1, 191); when he sees her the second time (in 
the theatre) he begins to act according to this conviction (v1, 
215); the third time he says: 

Ich wollte lesen oder schreiben und that es dann doch wieder nicht (v1, 262). 


And after he has been introduced to her, he goes to his room and 
is “sehr traurig’” (v1, 276); the next morning he passes the 
marble statue on the stairway and for the first time refers toit 
as “die Muse” (v1, 277); when one morning at the Sternenhof 
he watches Natalie walking across the yard until she is out of 
view, he thinks: “Jetzt war die Gegend sehr leer”’ (v1, 318); and 
finally, after he has walked some distance across the fields at 
her side, he says: 


Ich ging sehr spat schlafen, las aber nicht mehr, wie ich es sonst in jeder Nacht 
gewohnt war, sondern blieb auf meinem Lager liegen und konnte sehr lange den 
Schlummer nicht finden (vm, 223). 


Such are the expressions that convey to the reader the grow- 
ing love of Heinrich for Natalie, but not until Heinrich’s actual 
proposal is the word “love” itself used in connection with either 
Natalie or Heinrich. 

The marble statue in Risach’s home plays an important rdéle 
as a symbol. The statue itself represents the highest perfection 
of art; therefore, when Heinrich learns fully to appreciate its 
unusual beauty, the reader realizes he has reached his majority 
in esthetic appreciation. In addition, however, it symbolizes 
the ethical purity of the love between Heinrich and Natalie. 
That explains why Heinrich thinks of Natalie when the statue 
suggests Nausicaa to him (vit, 65),* and that is why the author 
expressly has Heinrich and Natalie pass this statue on their 
wedding day (vim, 214). Furthermore, Heinrich’s annual trips 
into the hills, each successive one taking him closer to the highest 
peaks, testify to his steady advancement in esthetic perfection. 


* Cf. Franz Hiiller, Einleitung (Stifter’s Werke); v1, p. L. 
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Finally, the growth and blossoming of the Cereus Peruvianus 
under the necessary care at the Asperhof typify Heinrich’s 
ethical progress under Risach’s influence. The author accentu- 
ates the connection between these two experiences by letting 
the cactus blossom on Heinrich’s wedding day. 

The roses in Der Nachsommer, of course, are important sym- 
bols, but they apply to Risach and Mathilde rather than to 
Heinrich and Natalie.* Risach himself says that he planted them 
because they are “eine Jugenderinnerung” (v1, 156), and a 
“Merkmal unserer Trennung und Vereinigung” (vm, 171). 
Many years earlier the two young impetuous lovers, Risach 
and Mathilde, had professed their love for each other among the 
roses at Mathilde’s home, and so they were reminders of that 
time. But the significance of the roses at the Asperhof is much 
more far-reaching than that, for they serve to symbolize the 
perfect, ethical love of the old couple in contrast to the passion- 
ate love of their youth. The extraordinary state of cleanliness 
characterizing Risach’s roses bears this out: 

Auch das Griin der Blatter fiel mir auf. Es war sehr rein gehalten, und kein bei 
Rosen éfter, als bei andern Pflanzen, vorkommender itibelstand der griinen 
Blatter und keine der haiufigen Krankheiten kam mir zu Gesichte. Kein ver- 
dorrtes oder durch Raupen zerfressenes oder durch ihr Spinnen verkriimmtes 
Blatt war zu erblicken. Selbst das bei Rosen so gerne sich einnistende Unge- 
ziefer fehlte. . . . Die Sonne, die noch immer gleichsam einzig auf dieses Haus 


schien, gab den Rosen und den griinen Blittern derselben gleichsam goldene 
und feurige Farben (v1, 45). 


The bushes show no signs of being ‘‘verdorrt,” “‘zerfressen,” 
or “verkriimmt”—symbolic description of “Unsittlichkeit”— 
since this is totally foreign to the inhabitants of the Asperhof. 
Therefore the sun—the symbol of ethical well-being—shines 
solely upon this house. This is not the only time the rays of the 
sun single out the Rosenhof, for at another time we are told: 
Es (das Haus) war, da schon ein grosser Theil des Landes mit Ausnahme des 
Rohrberger Kirchthurmes im Schatten lag, noch hell beleuchtet und sah mit 


einladendem, schimmerndem Weiss in das Grau und Blau der Landschaft 
hinaus (v1, 43). 


Stifter depicts the passionate love of young Risach and 
Mathilde and the unethical conduct of both as a result of their 
strong ‘emotions with many symbolic flourishes. Even the 


® Cf. op. cit., p. xvi. 
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season of the year in which their love suddenly breaks forth has 
a deeper significance. ‘Der Sommer war beinahe vergangen,” 
we are told immediately before the two profess their love for 
each other, “und der Herbst stand bevor” (vir, 129). And for 
these two, to be sure, summer really was gone, for in their love- 
life neither one was ever permitted to enjoy anything but a 
“Nachsommer.” That, in fact, is the real tragedy behind the 
oft-quoted symbolic description of the two in their old age: 


Sie hielten sich noch einen Augenblick bei den Hinden, wihrend ein leichtes 
Morgenliiftchen einige Blatter der abgebliihten Rosen zu ihren Fiissen wehte 
(v1, 302). 


Much more interesting, however, is the passage describing 
Alfred’s actions during the time the young lovers were left 
alone to profess their love: 


... Alfred war unter den Baéumen damit beschaftigt gewesen, einige Tafelchen, 
die an den Stimmen hingen und schmutzig geworden waren, zu reinigen, dann 
las er abgefallenes halbreifes Obst zusammen, legte es in Haéufchen und sonderte 
das bessere von dem schlechteren ab (vm, 129). 


While Risach is betraying the confidence placed in him by mak- 
ing love to his young charge and is thus spotting his otherwise 
clean record, Alfred is cleaning the spotted and dirty tablets 
in the orchard and is gathering the half-ripe fruit from the 
ground. 

The symbolism is even clearer in the story Alfred tells 

Risach and Mathilde immediately after the latter have had a 
chance to exchange vows of love and to seal their pledge with 
a kiss: 
Er erzihlte uns, dass die Namen der Baume, die auf weisse Blechtiafelchen 
geschrieben sind . . . von den Leuten oft sehr verunreinigt wiirden, dass man 
sie alle putzen solle, und dass der Vater den Befehl erlassen solle, dass ein Jeder, 
der einen Baum wischt, putzt oder Dergleichen, oder der sonst eine Arbeit bei 
ihn verrichtet, sich sehr in Acht zu nehmen habe, dass er das Tiafelchen nicht 
bespritzt oder sonst eine Unreinigkeit darauf bringt. Dann erzihlte er uns, dass 
er schéne Borsdorfer Apfel gefunden habe, welche durch einen Insektenstich 
zu einer friiheren, beinahe vollkommenen Reife gediehen seien. Er habe sie am 
Stamme des Bau-nes zusammen gelegt und werde den Vater bitten, sie zu unter- 
suchen, ob man sie nicht doch brauchen kénne (vu, 131). 


The language of this passage is as striking as it is unexpected, 
coming as it does directly after Risach has bespattered and 
soiled his honor by thoughtlessly falling a prey to his baser 
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emotions. By his unseemly action, moreover, he has arrested 
the ethical growth of his pupil, though the “sting” of passion 
has hastened Mathilde’s physical maturity, as the description 
of the “Insektenstich” here implies and the context substanti- 
ates. The picture contains a ray of hope, however, for both may 
still be found useful and curable, though unhappily stunted in 
the development of their inner being. 

After the young lovers have once again exchanged various 
signs of their love without Alfred’s knowledge, the latter un- 
wittingly describes for his mother, in symbolic language, what 
has actually happened: 

Alfred erzihlte, was wir in dem Garten gethan hatten, und berichtete der 
Mutter, dass wir verdorrte und unbrauchbare Blatter von den Rosenzweigen, 
die an den Latten des Gartenhauses angebunden sind, herab genommen hitten 
(vm, 135). 

The reference to the rosebushes, destined to become very signifi- 
cant to both in the future, is interesting. The bushes are not 
yet miraculously free from all signs of weakness or decay— 
unlike those at the Asperhof—but they, like Risach and Ma- 
thilde, are in the process of being cleaned, of reaching perfection. 

These examples may suffice to show how this novel abounds 
in symbolism. Stifter here throws open all the stops of his 
semeiotic powers and shows himself a finished master in the art 
of symbolic language. It is a far cry from the crude weather- 
symbolism of Der Condor to the highly polished type of Der 
Nachsommer, from the application to man’s experiences of one 
of the natural phenomena, to the great variety of symbols, and 
the expanse of their scope, in the work discussed above; and 
yet, in all the works treated so far, nature has been the basic 
source of the symbolism. That is largely due to the fact that 
Stifter has always been interested thus far in the ethical and 
esthetic development of the individual. And since man can 
accurately gauge his degree of perfection by comparing himself 
with the divine image reflected by nature, Stifter chose nature 
and the natural phenomena as his prime source of symbols, 
as long as the individual was his main interest. In Witiko (1868), 
however, he has a totally different purpose and, therefore, his 
style and technique also differ, for in Witiko he wishes to depict 
the working of “das Sittengesetz” in the history of a people or 
nation. The development of the individual, accordingly, does 
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not concern him. Moreover, since each person’s relationship 
with nature varies according to the degree of perfection each 
has, it is not possible to use nature as a symbol for a whole 
people. Furthermore, with the mature Stifter nature no longer 
plays such an important réle, for, as Paul Meyer says: 


Dem reifen Dichter ist die Natur nichts als ein Objekt unter andern . . . dem 
ist die Natur nur noch Raum, worin ‘‘das sanfte Gesetz”’ sich auswirkt . . . 


Finally, since the degree of success of the moral law depends 
upon human agencies, what little symbolism Witiko contains is 
usually connected with people in some way. 

The rather unusual and very plain leather clothing of the 
hero, for example, typifies his unpretentious nature." Because 
of its significance, therefore, Witiko wears this leather suit every 
time he is subjected to a test of character, or whenever he is 
consciously taking a step forward in his general development. 
The gray color of his horse—a very modest color—strengthens 
the application. In fact, colors in general play a symbolic part 
in this novel; not to the extent, of course, that whenever a color 
is mentioned it has its special significance; but on certain occa- 
sions and in the case of certain characters, the bright, flaming 
colors of their clothing point to their immorality, and the quiet, 
modest colors of the apparel of others represent their ethical 
well-being. 

This is most clearly seen in the case of Wladislaw, who at 
the beginning of the story affected such flaming colors that the 
author calls him “der Scharlachreiter” (rx, 56 ff.). But later, 
after he has been Duke for a while and has become mild and 
“sittlich,” we are told: 

Er war, wie schon oft, in ein dunkelbraunes Gewand gekleidet, hatte eine braune 


Haube ohne Feder, trug ein dunkles Waffenhemd und an der Seite in einer 
dunkelbraunen steinlosen Scheide ein Schwert (x, 331). 


The reference to the absence of stones in the scabbard of his 
sword is important, since Nacerat and most of the leading men 
among those who revolted against the rightful duke had many 
precious stones in their arms and harness, haughty testimony 
of their selfish pride and arrogance. 


10 Paul Meyer, Adalbert Stifters Verhiltnis zur Lyrik (Basel, 1935); p. 49 f. 
“ Cf. Franz Hiller, Adalbert Stifters Witiko (Kassel-Wilhelmshthe, 1930); 
p. 72. 
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Then there is the rose that winds its course through the long 
novel, leading the way at times, and at others rewarding the 
hero for his accomplishments.” Its significance in Witiko, ac- 
cordingly, is quite different from that which it has in Der 
Nachsommer, but it is, nevertheless, a symbol, as Witiko himself 
says: “und sie werden mir immer ein Sinnbild bleiben” (x1, 
127). 

Finally, among the champions of “‘das Sittengesetz” are the 
insignificant and very humble “Manner von dem Walde,”’ testi- 
fying by their presence, that God prefers the humble to the 
proud as his instruments, and that the moral law will always 
be victorious, no matter how unpromising the possibilities of 
success appear. And because right and justice, the basic quali- 
ties of Stifter’s conception of this law, speak for these forest 
people, it is unnecessary for them to cry and shout, when going 
into battle, as the rebels do. Consequently, their calm, dignified, 
determined behavior, before and during battle, in itself repre- 
sents, symbolically, the eternal operation of “‘das Sittengesetz.”’ 


ULAND E. FEHLAU 
University of Cincinnati 


2 Cf. Hiiller, op. cit., p. 81. 











THE PRAEFATIO IN THE CODEX BRIXIANUS 
AND VULGAR LATIN 


Since the publication in the Journal (July 1938) of my article 
entitled “A Natural Translation of the Praefatio Attached to 
the Codex Brixianus” I have examined some vulgar Latin texts 
in order to see in how far the text of the Praefatio agrees with 
these. And as it seems to me that this comparison is shedding 
additional light upon some of the readings contained in the 
Praefatio, which hitherto have been considered by most scholars 
as corruptions of the original text, I shall set down in this paper 
a few of the annotations made. 

First as regards the regimen of the prepositions. The lan- 
guage feeling of those speaking Latin gradually became wavering 
and unstable with respect to the cases to be used after most of 
the prepositions. Already among the so-called classical writers 
have I found instances where in is used with the ablative, in- 
stead of the accusative, to denote direction of motion (in a 
concrete as well as abstract sense). Bello Gallico ii.29, for in- 
stance, we read: magni ponderis saxa et praeacutas trabis in 
muro conlocabant; Aen. i.173 has: et sale tabentis artus in 
litore ponunt; Livy i.49: ut reponenti nihil spei in caritate ciuium 
tutandum esset regnum metu; Cic. ii. Cat. 9: utrosque quos ego, 
Quirites, pono in eodem genere praedatorum que direptorum; and 
Tac. Germ. xxx: plus reponere in duce quam in exercitu. 

This tendency increases as time advances. The Vulgate, for 
example, is replete with instances of this kind. And also in our 
Praefatio there are a couple of such loci. One is in sentence 9 
(according to my numbering in the Journal), viz., mendacia in 
lege uel in euangeliis ... posuerunt. And in uulthres factu est, 
in sentence 11, may be considered accusative for ablative. I 
have before me the first known description of a pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land, written by a nun about 375 to 400, and entitled 
Siluiae uel potius Aetheriae peregrinatio ad loca sancta.' This text 
is remarkable because the language of the nun who wrote it 
appears to be unpolished by the reading of the classics or other 
standard Latin texts. Hence, her writing may be considered, as 
it were, as some sort of a cross section of the speech of the com- 
mon folks. It resembles the Praefatio almost to a nicety, with 


1 Edited by W. Heraeus, Heidelberg, Carl Winter. 
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the exception that the introductory quotation of the latter is 
on a higher level, approaching, as it does, the cultured style of 
the church Fathers of the time. Now, although in the Pere- 
grinatio the majority of the prepositions still maintain their old 
regimen, yet the text is full of exceptions, showing that the feel- 
ing for the appropriate cases was waning among the masses of 
the people. The preposition im is used here not only with the 
ablative for the accusative, but also the accusative is used in- 
stead of the ablative, as for instance in v.9: ibi inmorati sunt, 
donec fieret tabernaculum et singula quae ostensa sunt im 
montem Dei. The same expression in montem, for in monte, is re- 
peated a number of times in various connections. Another locus 
(among many others) is in xvi.5: post tot annos quibus sedebat 
in heremum. In other loci the accusative and ablative are mixed 
up, as in xix.4: ac sic ergo uidi im eadem ciuitatem martyria 
plurima; or in xx.8: in ipsa autem ciuitatem . . . penitus nullum 
Christianum inueni; again in xxv.6: fiat primum missa in 
ecclesia maiorem. Applying this situation to our Praefatio, it 
seems to me that the phrase in sentence 6: in interiora (accusa- 
tive plural neuter) libri ostenduntur, should be left untouched 
as an illustration of the process of deterioration going on in the 
colloquial Latin. The same applies to in uulthres in sentence 11. 
The plural interiora, instead of the singular, may be considered 
justified on the basis of the fact that the inside of the book was 
made up of many leaves. 

The preposition ad is used in the Peregrinatio with the 
ablative in xxxii.1: item alia die, id est secunda feria, aguntur, 
quae consuetudinis sunt de pullo primo agi usque ad mane 
ad Anastase,? similiter et ad tertia et ad sexta aguntur ea, quae 
totis quadragesimis. The ablative and accusative mixed appear 
in xxvii.4: denuo ad ¢ertia itur ad Anastasim et aguntur, quae 
toto anno ad sextam solent agi; and in xxvii.5: quarta feria 
autem similiter itur de noctu ad Amastase et aguntur ea, quae 
semper, usque ad mane; similiter et ad tertiam et ad sexta; 
ad nonam autem, quia consuetudo est semper, id est toto anno, 
quarta feria et sexta ad nona in Syon procedi, etc. 

Practically all other prepositions are similarly mixed as 
regards their regimen. The text is honey-combed with forms such 


? That is, the church of the Resurrection. 
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as per ualle, per giro, per tota septimana, post lectione, post missa, 
ante sole, supra modo, de actus apostolorum, cum epistolam, intra 
ciuitate ipsa, iuxta patre, usque in hodierna die, usque ad quin- 
quagesima, id est pentecosten (xli), usque ad ecclesia maiore, 
id est ad Martirium' (xliii.7). In view of this I think we need not 
wonder that we find in the Praefatio secundum used with the 
ablative, although I have not found any such example in the 
Peregrinatio, iuxta with the acc. being used instead, but several 
times also with the abl. (XI.3; XIX.6, 15). However, I have 
found, apart from the deterioration in the regimen of the preposi- 
tions, also a goodly number of other instances of deterioration 
of the inflections, particularly the loss of an m at the end of a 
word, as for instance in i.1: se tamen montes illi, inter quos 
ibamus, aperiebant et faciebant uallem infinitam ingens, pla- 
nissima et ualde pulchram; xvii.l: cum iam tres anni pleni 
essent, a quo in Ierusolimam wenisse (for uenissem); and in 
the same place: uolui iubente Deo, ut et ad Mesopotamiam 
Syriae accedere (for accederem); xix.18: ostendit etiam nobis 
sanctus episcopus memoriam Aggari uel totius familiae ip- 
sius ualde pulchra, sed facta more antiquo. One might claim 
misspelling as the cause of these slips. However, the large num- 
ber of similar irregularities precludes, it seems to me, this 
assumption. It seems to me that it is as a rule preferable to ex- 
plain the forms we find in old texts, rather than to resort rashly 
to emendations, and that an emendation should not be tried 
until all means of explanation have been exhausted. The 
thoroughly vulgar character of the Peregrinatio is also attested 
by forms such as michi and nichil for mihi and nihil, ipsud for 
ipsum (vii.6, and other places), suso for sursum (xiv.1), as well 
as a large number of other low forms, to say nothing of the low 
type of the diction as a whole. Indeed, the similarity in this 
respect between the Peregrinatio and the Praefatio (excepting 
the introductory quotation) is so great that it seems one and 
the same author could have written both, which appears to be 
the most patent proof that the grammatical and syntactical 
irregularities in both are duly owing to the trend colloquial 
Latin was following at the time in which probably both were 
written. 


’ The church on Calvary, near the site where Christ’s cross was supposed 
to have stood. See Peregrinatio, xxx.1. 
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Let me refer once more to factu in sentence 11 of the Prae- 
fatio. In my paper mentioned at the beginning I asked whether 
factu could possibly be a supine. I think so and that it should be 
explained as such. The nature of the supine in -u is that it 
expresses the idea of the ablative of respect with reference to the 
verb upon which it depends. And although the supine in -w is in 
most cases, where the verb is esse, preceded by an adjective or 
noun, yet such adjective or noun is not an essential complement 
of the supine, because the latter has bearing primarily upon its 
verb, expressed or understood, of which the adjective or noun 
is only a predicate adjunct. To be sure, it may be difficult to 
find in the so-called classical writers an example in which the 
verb esse as verb of a supine is not accompanied by an adjective 
or noun complement. But we are not dealing in the Praefatio 
with classical but with colloquial Latin. And in colloquial speech 
people do not worry about the grammar, as we well know from 
our English. The supine in -« may be active or passive in mean- 
ing, with present-future time. Hence the expression fas dictu 
equals either fas est dicere, or, dici, or (ad) dicendum. Now, in 
sentence 11 of the Praefatio the meaning of comuenit indicare 
pro quod in uulthres factu est may be considered to be equal to 
conuenit (present tense) indicare pro eo quod in uulthres facien- 
dum est, which agrees quite well with the present tense demon- 
stratur in sentence 10, and the translation will be: It will be 
useful to explain these idioms to the extent it is going to be done 
in the wulthres. However, if we change factu to factum, the 
sense will be: It has been found useful (with conuenit in the 
perfect) to explain these idioms the way it has been done in the 
wulthres. 

In the Peregrinatio we find also a few instances similar to it 
in sentence 11 of the Praefatio, where a final d is replaced by at, 
as aput for apud in xxiii.3, and xxxviii.2, as well as optulit for 
obtulit in xiv.2. But also the opposite occurs, namely that a final 
voiceless stop is at times replaced by the corresponding voiced 
sound, as for instance scribtum in sentence 1, scribta in 6, and 
conscribtas in sentence 8 of the Praefatio, for scriptum, etc. For 
this phenomenon there are likewise examples in the Peregrinatio, 
as mansiones aliquod in ix.7. Compare also ad ubi in xxiv.5 
with at ubi in xxiv.6, and other similar instances. All of which 
suggests that the pronunciation was unstable. 
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On page 360 of my article mentioned at the beginning a 
correction is to be made in the last sentence, line 6 from below, 
which should read: Hence it may be best to consider propria the 
second object of posuerunt. To be sure, propria could also be 
construed with mendacia, which, however, is less likely, though 
the sense of the whole would not be materially affected. On the 
same page, line 13 from below, read made us publish approvingly. 
And page 361, line 14 from above, substitute Bibel for Elementar- 
buch. (Note that Streitberg’s Gotische Bibel has a wrong pagina- 
tion here, viz., xv, instead of xlv.) 

Referring, lastly, once more to my translation of St. Jerome’s 
letter to Sunja and Fripila (Journal, October 1937), let me note 
that a criticism has been voiced because of my statement in the 
Remarks (page 542) to the effect that the Gothic Bible text 
was quite likely constantly being changed by revisers on the 
basis of copies they had had previously in their possession. 
What prompted me to make this statement was, first, the gen- 
erally conceded fact that our Gothic Bible text has undergone 
many changes since the original translation was made, and 
secondly, and more especially, Jerome’s statement in his letter 
to Damasus that the Latin Bible copies extant at his time were 
continually being changed by would-be revisers who, by dint of 
their emotional preference for the text with which they had 
become acquainted first, felt called upon to ““emend”’ successive 
copies that came to their hands on the basis of the one they had 
possessed first. This tendency is very human, and the Goths 
were in those uncritical times probably just as prone to it as the 
Latins. This tendency, together with the errors in transcribing 
that crept unnoticed into the new copies, doubtless was re- 
sponsible for the great diversity in the individual copies, of 
which Jerome complains. Witness Jerome’s own words: 


Magnus siquidem hic in nostris codicibus error inoleuit, dum quod in eadem 
re alius euangelista plus dixit, in alio, quia minus putauerint, addiderunt; uel 
dum eundem sensum alius aliter expressit, ille qui unum e quattuor primum 
legerat, ad eius exemplum ceteros quoque aestimauerit emendandos. Unde 
accidit ut apud nos mixta sint omnia, et in Marco plura Lucae atque Matthei, 
rursum in Mattheo Iohannis et Marci, et in ceteris reliquorum quae aliis propria 
sunt inueniantur. (Ep. ad Dam.) 


M. METLEN 
Loyola University, Rogers Park Campus, Chicago, Ill. 














FOOTNOTE TO PROKOSCH, COMPARATIVE 
GERMANIC GRAMMAR, §§ 62, 63 


In his Comparative Germanic Grammar, published this year 
by the Linguistic Society of America, the late Professor Pro- 
kosch restates and comes to the defense of the Brugmann-Wood 
theory, which derives the so-called Reduplicating Verbs of NW 
Germanic from monophthongal and diphthongal heavy bases. 
Their presents are considered to be, in part, aorist presents 
showing R-grade (a, 2, au, al*), and their preterites, unlike those 
of Gothic, are regarded as non-reduplicating durative preterites 
in which, with the exception of long @, originally long diph- 
thongs have been shortened. Thus, for example, instead of 
deriving OHG liof from a Prim. Germ. form +Aehlaup' with 
reduplication and comparable, in principle, to the Gothic form 
+statstald, the Brugmann-Wood theory assumes a Prim. Germ. 
form without reduplication and showing an originally long 
diphthong: +Aléup, later shortened to +Aleup. 

Professor Prokosch, while he discusses both theories, ad- 
vances arguments in favor of a development from heavy bases. 
Certain of these arguments are, as they stand, contradicted by 
three generally accepted phonetic laws of NW Germanic. The 
first concerns the development of ai>@ in syllables not bearing 
the main accent; the second the lengthening in Prim. N of 
accented short vowels in absolute final position; the third the 
spontaneous development of the originally short diphthong 
eu>id in ON. 

1. In his examination of those Anglian and OE preterite 
forms which are usually interpreted as being remnants of re- 
duplication, Professor Prokosch says, p. 176: “If heht was the 
regular development of +/Aehét=Goth. hathait, it seems im- 
probable that at a comparatively late period it should have gone 
through the altogether irregular development to hé.”’ +Hehdt 
is, however, not the Prim. NW Germ. form posited by the de- 
fenders of reduplication. On p. 179 we read: ““The vowel of the 
IE reduplication was originally unaccented—but probably the 
accent was shifted to the first syllable in Prim. Germ. times.” 
Those who argue for reduplication assume exactly this and point 
out that this recession of accent threw the stem vowel ai (whence 


1 Heusler, Aisi. Elb. §313, anm. 
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the d of Prokosch’s +/ehét) or, in the u-series, the stem vowel 
au into unaccented position, where in NW Germ. they became 
respectively 2, as in OHG némés: Goth. nimais, and 6 as in 
ON telj-a<6: Goth. nasj-au. Thus, when Professor Prokosch 
objects to a development +hehdt> hét, he objects to an assump- 
tion which the defenders of reduplication do not make and 
which, further, runs counter to the treatment of non-accented 
ai. The moment we replace +hehdt by +hehét it will become 
clear to the student that both the form heht and the form hét 
could easily be derived from the same parent form +Aéhét, 
whereas the second / of heht is very hard to explain without 
assuming reduplication. Therefore, not +/ehdt, but the form 
+hehét, assumed by Noreen, Kieckers and Léwe,? should be 
used here, both because it does conform to the accepted develop- 
ment of unaccented ai and because it presents more accurately 
the position taken by those arguing for reduplication. 

2. In ON the preterites rera (inf. r6éa), sera (inf. s4), and 
grera (inf. gréa) are normally regarded as composed of the 
reduplication syllables: re, se, gre—plus the now unaccented 
stems: -ra, -ra, -(g)ra,—the a of the stems being the normal 
development of Prim. N 4 in ultima.’ In Professor Prokosch’s 
presentation of these forms the statement is made, p. 176: 
“ON rera might be considered an extension of abnormally 
short formations like +176 (ra), for which there are no parallels.” 
In view of the usual treatment of ON accented short vowels in 
final position, this statement needs either clarification or modi- 
fication. According to the accepted view such a short vowel 
would be lengthened, e.g. Pr. N sd>su>sé: Goth. sa: ON sé 
(=he), since “Every short vowel which, either originally or as 
the result of the disappearance of succeeding sounds, stands in 
final position, is lengthened.’* The unreduplicated forms +ra, 
+sa, +gra (with short a) would thus automatically become 
+ré, +s4, +grd, and find parallels in forms like sé, pret. of 
sj4, and v4, pret. of vega, and, so far as length alone is concerned, 
in forms like s/é, pret. of slé, and )é, pret. of Jud. Thus, in its 
present form, Professor Prokosch’s suggestion that rera might 
be an extension of an unparalleled short form either does not 


2 Noreen, Nord. Sprachen §239, b; Kieckers, AE. Gramm. §124; Léwe, GS. 


2, p. 108. * Heusler, Aisi. Elb. §106. 
* Noreen, Aisl. Gramm. §122; Heusler, Aisi. Elb. §88. 
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mean what it seems to say or should be modified to take cogni- 
zance of the above sound law bearing on the situation. 

3. Finally, there is in Professor Prokosch’s presentation of 
the preterites of the reduplicating wu-series a questionable 
parallelism between OHG liof, OE hléop and ON Aliép which is 
misleading in that it fails to consider the peculiar ON treatment 
of Prim. Germ. short ew. According to the Brugmann-Wood 
theory, the NW Germ. eu resulting from the shortening of the 
heavy diphthongal base éu is assumed to share the fate of 
original short ew. This it clearly does in OHG and in OE, where 
the diphthong of OHG liof and of OE hiléop, from long éu, is the 
same as that of the ew-infinitives of the ew-ow-u-series: e.g. 
OHG kiosan, OE céosan from short eu. To include ON Aliép 
here, as Professor Prokosch does, is to imply that it, too, has 
undergone the same unambiguous change. In ON, however, we 
have a different phonetic situation. Prim. N original short ex 
has a two-fold development and does not of necessity appear as 
ié in ON. It does become eo >i6 by a-mutation before 4, m, and 
dentals and, provided it has escaped palatalization, it becomes 
ié at a later period before dentals not followed by a. In all other 
positions original short ew becomes i#; and an eu resulting from 
the shortening of long é@« should, under the same conditions, 
become id. A Prim. Germ. +hleup<-+hléup is subject neither 
to a-mutation nor to the influence of dentals and its normal 
development would be, therefore, +/leup>-+-hlidp. The same 
is true of a form +éuk>-+euk>-+idk. Instead of hlitp and 
itk we find in ON, however, Aliép and iék. Therefore, if the 
student is not to be misled, the form Aliép, presented in Pro- 
fessor Prokosch’s schematic representation beside OHG liof and 
OE hléop should be accompanied by some remark on its ir- 
regularity. 

Although this third and last objection is already corrobo- 
rated by R. Léwe’s article of 1907 in KZ. 40, p. 334 f., I feel 
further justified in calling attention to the problem, first, by 
the fact that Professor Prokosch does not refer the student to 
Léwe in this connection and, second and especially, because 
neither of the two standard ON grammars, Heusler and Noreen, 
both of which explain the verbs in question as reduplicating, 
develop this point in the defense of their position. 

Donatp A. MCKENZIE 
Stanford University 
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PARZIVALS ETHISCHER WEG. Ritterlicher Lebensstil im deut- 
schen Hochmittelalter. Von Georg Keferstein (Literatur und 
Leben. Bd. X). Weimar: Verlag Hermann Béhlaus Nachf., 
"4 x, 106 Seiten. Gesenkter Auslandsladenpreis: RM 
2.70. 


Georg Keferstein, der Herausgeber der Sammlung Literatur 
und Leben, hat uns hier eine Studie vorgelegt, die eine einge- 
hendere Bewertung verdient. Der Verfasser untersucht die 
Frage nach Parzivals Schuld und beriihrt dabei den wesent- 
lichen Gehalt der Parzivaldichtung. Wie die bisherige For- 
schung geht auch Keferstein von der Unterlassung der Frage 
auf der Gralsburg aus. In dieser Unterlassung sieht er eine 
tatsichliche ethische Schuld, eine schwere Siinde, und nicht 
etwa bloss einen verzeihlichen Irrtum. Dabei wird der Ver- 
fasser geleitet von der Erkenntnis, dass eine Trennung der 
“héfischen” und der ethisch-christlichen Ziige im Parzival 
nicht vorhanden ist. Er sieht daher in der Belehrung durch 
Gurnemanz nicht eine Erziehung ausschliesslich zum Weltmann, 
eine Belehrung iiber die Tugenden des Honestum, eine Schulung 
im Sinne der weltlich gedachten héfischen Kultur, und hebt also 
die Welt des Gurnemanz nicht etwa von derjenigen ab, in die 
Parzival hineinwichst. Der lebenden, aus einer konkreten 
Lebensordnung fliessenden Ethik in der Parzivaldichtung werde 
ein Dualismus nicht gerecht, der zwei ganz verschiedene Lebens- 
formen—eine héfische und eine christliche—neben- und ge- 
geneinander stellt (S.36). Auch die gradualistische Auffassung 
lasst Keferstein nicht gelten; denn fiir den Parzivaldichter 
seien Welt und Gott viel organischer miteinnader verbunden, 
als diese Auffassungen wahrhaben wollen. Nach der Meinung 
des Verfassers wiirde Parzival, wenn er die Regeln des Gurne- 
manz korrekt und sinnvoll befolgte, ethisch richtig handeln. 
Der Kern von Gurnemanz’ Ritterlehre werde nicht getroffen, 
wenn man die hier geforderten Tugenden zu einem von aller 
Christlichkeit losgelésten weltlichen System (des Honestum 
und des Utile) zusammenschliesse, zu dem allenfalls ganz dus- 
serlich noch eine Belehrung iiber eine christliche Tugend, die 
Demut, hinzutrete (S.37 f.). Das Christlich-Ethische trete 
nicht zu den héfisch-weltmainnischen Werten hinzu, sondern es 
trage und konstituiere im Parzival diese Werte; das sogenannte 
Héfisch-Weltliche sei im Parzival Funktion des Ethisch-Christ- 
lichen. Die Lehren des Gurnemanz wiren ihrem inneren 
Wesensgehalt nach nicht méglich in einer nicht vom Geiste 
einer christlichen Ordnung menschlichen Zusammenlebens 
bestimmten Kultur. Was in der Lehre des Gurnemanz verlangt 
wird, ist Nichstenliebe, also die ethische Gesinnung des 
Christentums, und Gurnemanz macht Ernst mit dem Gedanken 
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der christlichen Nichstenliebe in der konkreten héfischen Rit- 
terwelt. Seine Lehren sind erst aus dem Geist der christlichen 
Nichstenliebe heraus véllig verstindlich. Selbst die Héflichkeit 
und das “héfische’”’ Benehmen, das Gurnemanz lehrt, stehen in 
innerer Verbindung mit der Idee der Nichstenliebe, die im 
christlichen Bereiche das Zusammenleben der Menschen 
bestimmt. Parzivals angebliche Schuld, die er sich durch sein 
Benehmen auf der Gralsburg zuziehe, bestehe in einem Verge- 
hen gegen das christliche Gebot der Nichstenliebe. ‘Seine 
Schuld liegt darin, dass er nur starre Tugenden und nicht die 
dahinter stehende lebendigeOrdnung sieht, die die eine und ganze 
ritterliche Welt aus dem einen und ganzen Geist der Nichsten- 
liebe heraus formt” (S.52). “Der héfische Anstand und die 
Liebesforderung des christlichen Gottes wurden auf der Grals- 
burg zugleich und in einem verletzt” (S.83). Wolfram stellt 
sich also mit seinem Parzival durchaus auf den Boden der mit- 
telalterlichen Kirche und seine Gedankenwelt traigt keineswegs 
“protestantischen” oder “‘vorreformatorischen” Charakter. Er 
denkt nicht an einen Bruch mit der mittelalterlichen Kirche. 
Einen schlagenden Beweis fiir diese Auffassung sieht der Ver- 
fasser in Trevrizents Belehrung iiber das richtige Verhiltnis 
zu den Priestern und zu den Frauen, worin Wolfram stark seiner 
Quelle folgt und also nicht eigene Wege geht (S.87). 

Selbst Gawan wird als durchaus christlicher Ritter inter- 
pretiert, und nicht etwa als héfisch-weltlicher Gegenspieler zum 
christlichen Parzival (S.88 ff.). Einen wichtigen Beweis dafiir 
sieht Keferstein in dem Umstande, dass Parzival den Kampf mit 
Gawan sofort abbricht, sowie er in seinem Gegner seinen Freund 
erkennt. Weil Parzival in Gawan seinen Nichsten liebe wie sich 
selbst, breche er den Kampf ab, und auch Gawan zeige dieselbe 
Gesinnung, sobald er erfihrt, dass Parzival vor ihm steht. Der 
christliche Grundcharakter der ritterlichen Welt kénne nicht 
deutlicher ausgesprochen werden als in der Gestaltung dieses 
Vorganges, in dem sich Parzival und Gawan auf gleiche Art und 
Weise verhalten und als christliche Ritter bewahren. 

Zu diesen Ergebnissen kommt Keferstein mit Hilfe einer 
Forschungsmethode, die er “phinomenologisch” nennt und die 
darin besteht, dass er den ethischen Gehalt der Dichtung aus 
dem Leben und dem Handeln der in der Dichtung gestalteten 
Menschen selbst abzulesen versucht (S.4). Diese Methode ist 
schon friiher von Franz Saran erfolgreich in seinen Deutschen 
Heldengedichten des Mittelaliers (3 Bandchen: 1922 bei Max 
Niemeyer, Halle a.d.S.) angewandt worden, was besonders 
seinen Kommentaren zum Nibelungenlied und zur Kudrun 
zugute kam. Diese selbe Methode liegt auch den in meinem 
Buche An Introduction to Middle High German (New York: 
W. W. Norton and Co., 1937) gegebenen Text- und Worter- 
klarungen zugrunde. Die bisherigen Ergebnisse rechtfertigen 
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diese Methode aufs Glinzendste. Diese Resultate beriihren be- 
sonders den Wortschatz beziehungsweise die Erklirung einzelner 
Worter und bestitigen von neuem die Forderung, dass ein er- 
folgreicher Philologe nicht bloss Sprachforscher oder bloss 
Literarhistoriker sein kann. Bei diesen neuen Bedeutungs- 
bestimmungen miissen wir uns ein fiir alle Male frei machen 
von einer Anschauung, die sonderbarerweise gerade von dem 
oben genannten Saran in einer seiner letzten Veréffentlichungen 
(Das Ubersetzen aus dem Mittelhochdeutschen S.7) zuletzt ver- 
treten worden ist, nimlich, dass das Sprachgefiihl und das 
Denken gleich in das richtige Gleis gelenkt werden, wenn man 
sich die Etymologie der in Frage stehenden Worter klar mache. 
Das klingt, als ob das Mittelhochdeutsche dem Ursprung aller 
deutschen Worter zuallernichst stehe; eine oft verhingnisvolle 
Ansicht. Zu seiner neuen Methode ist Keferstein offenbar durch 
seinen Lehrer Albert Leitzmann gefiihrt worden, der ja auch 
sonst die deutschkundliche Forschung fruchtbringend beein- 
flusst hat. Der grosse Fortschritt in der Leistung Kefersteins 
wird besonders klar, wenn wir mit seiner Schrift die ebenfalls 
ausgezeichnete Arbeit von Hildegard Emmel, Das Verhiltnis 
von ére und triuwe im Nibelungenlied und bei Hartmann und 
Wolfram (Frankfurt a.M.: 1936) vergleichen; denn auf den 
Ausdruck friuwe und seine richtige Interpretation kommt es 
an. Der Zufall wollte es, dass ich selbst in meinem Seminar, 
bevor diese beiden Arbeiten uns bekannt wurden, die Aufgabe 
gestellt hatte, die Bedeutung von friuwe in Wolframs Parzival 
festzustellen. Alle Belege des Wortes und seiner Ableitungen 
sind jetzt zusammengestellt bei Alfred Senn and Winfred Leh- 
mann, Word-Index to Wolfram’s Parzival (University of Wis- 
consin, 1938) S.213 f.; vgl. auch getriuwe usw. S.93, ungetriuwe 
usw. 8.222, untriuwe usw. S.223. Vgl. jetzt auch “The Meaning 
of triuwe as used in Wolfram’s Parzival’’ by Winfred Lehmann 
(Master of Arts Thesis. University of Wisconsin, 1938, 
Ungedruckt). 

An den fiir Kefersteins Untersuchung wichtigen Stellen hat 
triuwe nach seiner Auffassung die Bedeutung “christliche 
Nichstenliebe,” besonders “die ritterliche Form christlicher 
Nichstenliebe” (S.96).! Diese Interpretation ist besonders 
einleuchtend, wenn wir Parzival 448, 10 ff. heranziehen: 

wA wart ie héher triuwe schin, 

denne die got durch uns begienc, 

den man durh uns anz kriuze hienc? 
Diese Stelle kann kaum ohne Beziehung auf Johannes 3, 16 
sein, wo es heisst: ‘‘Denn so sehr hat Gott die Welt geliebt, dass 


1 Auch Hildegard Emmel erklart S.46 Gottes triuwe als “seine immerwih- 
rende Liebe zu den Menschen,” und S.52 spricht sie von der “viterlichen Liebe,” 
die Gurnemanz dem jungen Parzival gegeniiber zeigt und die der Ausfluss 
seiner triuwe sei. 
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er seinen eingebornen Sohn hingab, damit jeder, der an ihn 
glaubt, nicht verloren gehe, sondern ewiges Leben habe.” So 
bekommt auch die bruoderliche triuwe des Galoes gegeniiber 
Gahmuret (6, 15. 7, 13. 7, 24. 80, 16) den Sinn von “Bruder- 
liebe” und diu manliche triuwe, die (107, 25. 317, 23) Gahmuret 
nachgeriihmt wird, diirfte dann vielleicht als “‘Menschenliebe”’ 
oder einfach ‘‘Niachstenliebe” gefasst werden, wobei das Ad- 
jektiv auf -lich, wie oft bei Wolfram, einen objektiven Genitiv 
des Substantivs man vertritt.2 So endlich kommt auch der 
Vers 532, 10 reht minne ist wériu triuwe ins richtige Licht, da 
dort christliche Liebe gepriesen wird im Gegensatz zur heid- 
nischen Sinnlichkeit von Amor, Cupido und Venus. 

Die hier ermittelte Bedeutung von ériuwe ist weder in Lexers 
Mhd. Taschenwirterbuch noch bei Saran, Das Ubersetzen aus 
dem Mhd. (S.258) verzeichnet. Das Verstindnis der mhd. 
Literatur kénnte bedeutend geférdert werden, wenn wir die 
christliche Terminologie der mhd. Schriftsteller besser kennen 
wiirden. Da sich aber im letzten Jahrhundert viele Forscher 
weit lieber mit vermeintlichen altheidnischen Uberresten be- 
schaftigten, ist diese wichtigste Aufgabe vernachliassigt worden. 
Wenn wir aufrichtig sein wollen, so miissen wir gestehen, dass 
wir eigentlich bei kaum einem der haufigsten mhd. Worter 
wissen, was es wirklich bedeutet. Hier sind umfangreiche Ar- 
beiten dringend nétig. Alle Versuche, Systeme von Bedeutungs- 
lehren aufzustellen, und andere lobenswerte Unternehmungen 
ihnlicher Art miissen so lange aufgeschoben werden, als wir 
uns noch nicht ganz klar dariiber sind, wofiir die einzelnen 
Worter in den Texten, in denen sie vorkommen, wirklich stehen. 
Das wissen wir aber tatsichlich nicht, solange wir noch mhd. 
minne, triuwe, muot u.i. einfach mit nhd. Minne, Treue, Mut 
transponieren. Es sollte méglich sein, ein vergleichendes W6rter- 
buch fiir die Begriffe des christlichen Mittelalters zusammen- 
zustellen, in dem die einzelnen Begriffe sowohl mittelhoch- 
deutsch als auch lateinisch, mittelenglisch und altfranzésisch 
wiedergegeben waren. Das ist aber wohl ein frommer Wunsch, 
dessen Erfiillung noch in ferner Zukunft liegt. Greifbarer ist 
die andere Aufgabe, nimlich, den mhd. Wortschatz neu durch- 
zuarbeiten, und zwar unvoreingenommen nach der Methode, 
die jetzt in Deutschland “phinomenologisch” genannt wird. 

Durch Kefersteins Arbeit ist die Parzivalforschung einen 
grossen Schritt weiter gebracht worden. Aber natiirlich sind 
noch nicht alle Schwierigkeiten behoben. Zunichst sei ein Wort 
zum Ausdruck unverzaget mannes muot (Vers 1, 5) gestattet, 
von dem Keferstein S.27 ff. spricht. Es ist bisher tibersehen 
worden, dass in dieser Zeile das Wort mannes von nebensich- 


2 Vgl. dazu die Auseinandersetzung iiber diese Stelle bei E. Cucuel, Die 
Eingangsbiicher des Parzival und das Gesamtwerk (Diss. Heidelberg, 1937), 
S.5-7. 
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licher Bedeutung ist. Es ist der Genitiv des pronominalen man 
“man” und nicht des Substantivs man “Mann.” Die Zeile 
bedeutet also “‘umverzaget muot, den einer hat,’”’ und man 
sollte deshalb dem Begriff zwtvel nicht wunverzaget mannes 
muot gegeniiberstellen, sondern einfach unverzaget muot, d.h. 
“Unverzagtheit.” 

Mit der vom Verfasser angewandten Methode kann man 
noch weiter gehen, als er es getan hat. So sind meiner Ansicht 
nach z.B. die den Ratschligen der Mutter und den Lehren des 
Gurnemanz gewidmeten Ausfiihrungen noch erginzungsbe- 
diirftig. Zwar erklirt der Verfasser S.104 f., eine Phinomenolo- 
gie des ritterlichen Lebensstils wiirde nicht zum endgiiltig 
befriedigenden Ziele fiihren, wenn man statt der Dichtung 
eines Wolfram etwa lieber die Durchschnittspoeten des Zeit- 
alters zugrunde legte, weil in ihnen der Durchschnitt ritter- 
lichen Wesens angeblich besser zur Erscheinung komme. Aber 
nirgends findet man in der Arbeit die Erkenntnis ausgedriickt, 
dass der Lebenslauf Parzivals nicht nur ein nichtdurchschnitt- 
licher ist, sondern ein ganz und gar abnormaler. Hildegard 
Emmel, l.c., $.51 f. war nahe daran, die Bedeutung dieses 
Umstandes zu erkennen. Sie sagt: “‘Einzigartig fiir das drei- 
zehnte Jahrhundert ist auch jenes sichtbare Empfangen einer 
Lehre. Wohl wird oft von der sorgfiltigen Erziehung, die ein 
Ritter geniesst, gesprochen: bei Siegfried und bei Tristan, bei 
Alexander und bei Lanzelet....’’ Auch Hildegard Emmel 
erkennt, dass Parzivals Bildungsgang vom Idealbild des 13. 
Jahrhunderts so weit entfernt ist, dass dieser Umstand Aufsehen 
erregen muss. Tatsichlich musste dem mittelalterlichen Hérer 
der ganz abnormale Erziehungsgang des Helden ohne weiteres 
auffallen, ohne dass der Dichter ausdriicklich darauf hinzu- 
weisen brauchte, genau wie wir es heute fiir ganz und gar aus- 
ser aller Ordnung erachten wiirden, wenn einer nach der 
Beendigung der Volksschule gleich zum Universititsprofessor 
ernannt wiirde. Wihrend der gewéhnliche Ritter zuerst jahre- 
lang als Knappe dienen und durch eine eigene Schule gehen 
musste, bevor er endlich zum Ritter geschlagen werden konnte, 
versucht es Parzival ohne alle diese Vorbildung. Die von der 
Mutter mitgegebenen Lehren, die ihn zum Teil auch vom Ritter- 
wesen abhalten sollen, genau wie seine Ausriistung, erweisen sich 
fiir den unreifen Jungen als verhingnisvoll. Nun kommt er in 
eine Art Ersatzschule bei Gurnemanz. Aber nach den klassen- 
bewussten und konservativen Anschauungen des damaligen 
Rittertums kann doch diese “Schnellbleiche’ dem Jungen 
unmdglich die langjihrige, solide Schulung der regelmiassigen 
Ausbildung ersetzen. Daher muss Parzival notwendigerweise 
auch jetzt wieder in Schwierigkeiten geraten. Er kann fiir seine 
hohe Aufgabe nicht geniigend vorbereitet sein, und er ladt 
schwere Schuld auf sich, da Unwissenheit keine Entschuldigung 
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ist. Aber, wenn wir von Schuld sprechen, liegt diese dann nur 
bei dem jungen, unreifen Burschen, der sich zu friih an eine 
grosse Aufgabe heranwagt und dessen tumpheit “Bildungs- 
mangel”’ wiederholt hervorgehoben wird? Eine schwere Schuld 
muss auch seine Mutter Herzeloyde treffen, die ihrem Sohne 
diese Bildung absichtlich vorenthalten hat. Diese Zusammen- 
hinge kénnen hier nicht in allen Einzelheiten dargelegt werden. 
Besonders muss ich darauf verzichten, niher auf die Umstinde 
einzugehen, die Herzeloyde zu ihrem unsinnigen Handeln 
veranlassten. Ich hoffe, in nichster Zukunft diesen Fragen- 
komplex aufhellen zu kénnen. 
ALFRED SENN 
University of Pennsylvania 


PoRKELL JOHANNESSON: Ornefni 4 Vestmannaeyjum. Reykjavik, 
Hid islenzka pj6dvinafélag, Kaupmannahéfn, Levin & 
Munksgaard, 1938. Pp. 163. 


Interest in place names has been growing in Iceland of late, 
as may be seen from the latest issues of Arbék hins tslenzka 
Fornleifafélags, which has published several articles on place 
names, both descriptive and interpretative. But this is the first 
place name monograph that tries to chronicle every place name 
of a given district, both from oral and written sources. The 
author has been a thorough student of the economic history of 
Iceland, and it was from that study that he was led to the in- 
vestigation of places—old, abandoned farmsteads—and place 
names. His selection of Vestmannaeyjar, an isolated compact 
district with accessible written sources was felicitious indeed. 
Of these written sources he has published two descriptions of 
the islands from the eighteenth and ninteenth century re- 
spectively, full of meat for the cultural history of the islands. 
But many of the place names are here written down for the first 
time from oral sources. 

The author classifies his place names simply enough into 
three classes: names of habitats, names of the land, and names 
of the sea. The last named are absolutely indispensable for the 
fishermen of the islands, and it would not surprise me if the book 
for that reason alone became the best seller on the spot. In each 
class the names are arranged alphabetically, and under each 
name can be found the forms it has as far back as written sources 
allow. There is, however, one big exception from this rule: usu- 
ally Danish forms of the names are not quoted, since they 
contribute little or nothing to the interpretation of the names, 
the latter being usually quite clear. Of greatest general interest 
is the author’s interpretation of the name Vestmannaeyjar itself. 
According to Landnémabék the islands were so called after some 
Irish slaves, who, having killed Hjérleifr, the fosterbrother of 
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Ingélfr, first settler of Iceland, fled to the islands, and were killed 
there by Ingélfr. ““Vestmannaeyjar are called since, where the 
slaves were killed, for they were Vestmenn,”’ says Landndma, 
but our author claims that this is the only evidence for such 
a sense of the word, which otherwise always is used about Norse- 
men of the Western Isles (Orkneys, Shetland, etc.) as distin- 
guished from Austmenn, the Norsemen of Norway. 

Of the many place names I shall only call attention to Ofan- 
leiti developed out of fyrir ofan leiti, “above the hill” a type 
similar to the O E et Hapum, not too common in Icelandic place 
names. 

As I have already stated, the interpretation of the place 
names does not as a rule present many linguistic difficulties. 
That is not the same as saying that the place names are of little 
linguistic interest. On the contrary their linguistic interest will 
be considerable, especially when more material for comparison 
is available. One can only wish that this monograph will stimu- 
late further research in the field, so as to give a broader basis 
for a comparative investigation of Icelandic place names. But 
when it is realized that every farm contains probably at least 
80-100 place names, it will also be granted that a corpus of 
Icelandic place names is as yet only a pious wish. But “‘litid 
er betra en ekkert”’ as the Icelandic proverb has it, and we are 
sincerely grateful for the auspicious beginning. May we hope 
that this will not be the author’s last word on the subject? 

STEFAN EINARSSON 
Johns Hopkins University 


Drie EUFEMIAVISOR: STILSTUDIEN ZUR NORDISCHEN REIMLITER- 
ATUR DES MITTELALTERS. (Skrifter Utgivna av Kungliga 
Humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundet i Lund. xxvur1). Von 
Stanislaw Sawicki. Lund, C. W. K. Gleerup; Leipzig, O. 
Harrassowitz, 1939. 

This study is an attempt to settle more definitely certain 
controversial matters connected with the history of the famous 
Swedish Eufemiavisor of the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. A mass of critical and historical literature on the subject— 
by Munch, Klemming, Kélbing, G. Storm, Geetes, Klockhoff, 
Schréder, Liitjens, Schiick, E. Olson, A. Blanck, Erik Noreen, 
Ernst Frandsen, and others—has appeared during the last 
century, and the author of the present monograph first reviews 
briefly the work and conclusions of his predecessors. The prob- 
lems treated have been many and complex, and it has been the 
special aim of Dr. Sawicki “durch ein eingehendes Studium 
formelhafter Ausdrucksweisen—etwas Sicheres iiber die Reihen- 
folge der Gedichte, die Verfasserfrage der Euf. [emiavisor], 
sowie die in ihnen auftretenden dusserst disparaten Stilfaktoren 
zu ermitteln—”’ (p. 12). 
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Die Eufemiavisor is, of course, a highly specialistic work. 
Even most scholars will necessarily find its two hundred and 
thirty-four pages of erudition and parallel passages rather slow 
and unexciting reading, and parts of it, to be intelligible, will 
among most students, even with the most profound concentra- 
tion of mind, require a second or third perusal. But this is only 
natural, and the investigation when really studied conveys the 
impression of thoroughness and finality. It is convincing. It 
would seem as though the problems of chronology and foreign 
sources had now been solved for all time. At all events, it ap- 
pears well established that of the three Eufemiavisor the first 
to be written was Hertig Fredrik av Normandie and that the 
date of its composition was the year 1301. This conclusion was 
reached because of certain mistakes in Herr Ivan (the second 
of the Eufemiavisor) which could have come only from an 
imitation of Hertig Fredrik. The latter, in turn, had been trans- 
lated from a German original. The date of Herr Ivan is calcu- 
lated to be 1303. In other words, during the last few years, 
scholarship—to which Dr. Sawicki has contributed what will 
probably remain the final argument—has reversed the chro- 
nology of origin of these two early Swedish epics. Flores och 
Blanzaflor, the third and last of this collection of Visor, was 
apparently written in 1312. 

As for sources, Sawicki shows that Hertig Fredrik had, as 
implied above, been translated directly from the German 
version; that Jvan was based both on an Old Norwegian (or Old 
Norse) saga and on the well-known, traditional French material 
on the subject, with stylistic influences from its predecessor 
Hertig Fredrik and the contemporary Scandinavian ballad; and 
that the content of Flores och Blanzaflor derived almost entirely 
from an old Norwegian saga, since no other source material 
was available. The Norwegian sources of the last two were in 
both cases unrhymed, and the unknown Swedish translators, 
therefore, deserve full credit as epoch-making pioneers, at least 
so far as introducing new form was concerned. That there were 
marked German influences of style and expression in all the 
Eufemiavisor, whatever the narrative source, is emphasized in 
considerable detail by Sawicki. 

With respect to the authorship of the Eufemiavisor the in- 
vestigator does not make his own opinion very clear, but the 
conclusion seems to be that there were at least two, and pos- 
sibly three, different translators. The old theory that all the 
translations were made by the same person, and that he may, 
also, have been the author of Erikskrinikan, as Schiick once 
believed, appears now to have been exploded. But, on the 
other hand—and here is another question—while in the past 
there has been some doubt about the Norwegian Queen Eu- 
femia’s relation to the Visor that bear her name, even the most 
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microscopic scholarship to date has failed to dislodge her as the 
direct royal originator and patron of at least one of the Swedish 
Eufemiavisor, and the chances are that indirectly, if not directly, 
she was responsible for procuring translators for all of them. The 
historical circumstances of their origin are well known. 


Apotpn B. BENSON 
Yale University 


Facts ABOUT CURRENT ENGLISH UsaGE. By Albert H. Marck- 
wardt and Fred Walcott. English Monograph No. 7. Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. D. Appleton-Century 
Co., New York, 1938. 


The stir made some years ago by the publication of Ster- 
ling A. Leonard’s Current English Usage has now subsided. It 
has left its mark. Some teachers certainly are less dogmatic 
because of it; and some linguistic students have turned to the 
possible modification of too arbitrary textbooks. And yet the 
general state is one of apathy; it is easier to continue in the old 
ways of prescriptive grammar than to reorganize the language 
teaching. 

This state is in a way pardonable. The casual reader of 
Leonard’s monograph was of necessity impressed with the 
“subjective” approach. The judges who passed on the 230 moot 
expressions were asked to give their “opinion” about the cor- 
rectness. Then, too, these “opinions” were solicited from several 
“classes” of authorities and the results were so tabulated as to 
make the “‘opinions”’ of the “scholar’”’ and the “writer” and the 
“teacher” stand out in marked conflict. This did not strengthen 
the confidence of the “layman.” 

The situation led Marckwardt and Walcott independently 
to check the result of Leonard’s questionnaire in a wholly ob- 
jective fashion against the actual facts of usage. These results 
have now been combined and have been elaborated upon in a 
monograph of the Council. 

The title “Facts about ... ” gives a clue to the method of 
the authors. Leonard’s method was frankly subjective; the new 
approach is definitely objective and factual. On the basis of such 
authorities as the Oxford Dictionary, Webster’s New Interna- 
tional, Horwill’s Modern American Usage, Jespersen’s and 
Curme’s Grammars, the authors checked Leonard’s list against 
actual usage. Six categories are used for classification: Literary 
English, American Literary English, Colloquial English, Ameri- 
can Colloquial English, Dialect, and Archaic. If the critics and 
reviewers who were shocked by the earlier results read the pres- 
ent monograph, they are going to get a more severe jolt than in 
1932. Of the 121 items listed as “disputable” as a result of 
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Leonard’s questionnaire over half are well established in the 
literary language of England and America; of the rest all but 
nine are in colloquial or dialectic use. More surprising are the 
results of the test of the thirty-eight expressions listed in 
Leonard’s report as “‘illiterate.”” Of these the present investi- 
gators find five established as literary, eight as colloquial, twelve 
as dialectic and eight as archaic. Only five are not recorded. 

The treatment of the so-called “‘illiterate’”’ expressions is not 
wholly fortunate. Though the authors advocate nothing as to 
the adoption of the idioms, the implication can easily be made 
that all but the “five not recorded” are acceptable. And the 
“objective” treatment is not wholly objective. To mention 
examples: 

Leonard 189. I haven’t hardly any money. This is correctly 
listed as archaic. But such a use can not properly be divorced 
from the whole question of double negative. 

Leonard 190. The engine was hitting good this morning. 
Archaic. Examples in O.D. 13..to 1887. But the only citation 
after 1665 is obviously “vulgar.” 

Leonard 198. The party who wrote that was a scholar. 
Archaic. This use of party has a continuous history. It is archaic 
as good English, but as OD rightly adds “now shoppy, vulgar, 
or jocular.”’ This the authors rightly cite. 

Leonard 214. I enjoy wandering among a library. Classed 
as Literary English on basis of OD entries from 1175-1810. 
Of the examples cited only one seems to me parallel. My ven- 
tured opinion is that no one “feels” that /ibrary is collective in 
the sense that he thinks of individual books or stacks of books. 
The passage from DeQuincey is hardly sufficient to make me 
accept the idiom as more than an anomaly. 

Leonard 221. I wish he hadn’t of come. Listed as American 
Colloqguial English. The treatment is unsatisfactory because of 
confusion of two issues: (1) the redundant use of have and (2) 
the American unstressed form of = have. All examples from OD. 
Sup. simply illustrate the unstressed form; they in no way sup- 
port the idiom under discussion. 

These examples are listed merely to show the danger even 
of objective fact finding. No suggestion is intended that the 
authors have colored their evidence. As already said, they ad- 
vocate nothing. Whether usage, and usage alone, is to be our 
standard of “good English,” must be dealt with separately. 
Whatever we do with the present findings, they certainly should 
make all devotees of prescriptive grammar more careful about 
compelling children to observe “rules” constantly violated by 
many of the best authors of England and America. 

HENNING LARSEN 
University of Illinois 
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ENGLANDS EINFLUSZ AUF DEN DEUTSCHEN WoRTSCHATZ. Von 
Agnes Bain Stiven aus Carnousti, Schottland. Bernhard 
Sporn Verlag Zeulenroda, 1936. Pp. 150. 


In the book before us Dr. Stiven has attempted the interest- 
ing task of tracing from the beginnings the influence of England 
upon German culture as reflected in the German vocabulary. 
The relation between the two countries has been varied and 
important since the sixteenth century, and each has left a 
definite imprint upon the life, the literature, the industries, and 
the arts in the other country. The author develops historically, 
century for century, the growth of German interest in things 
English, how the first English words came to be used, changes 
in meaning sometimes, changes in spelling often, translations, 
semantic influence upon native German words, etc. 

Dr. Stiven has confined her investigation pretty much to 
English influence in words that are or have become an integral 
part of the German language. She has excluded those English 
words which appear in German only in references to English 
conditions (titles, terms for occupations, names of religious 
sects, characteristic terms of official life or business) and which 
appeared so extensively in German in the seventeenth century 
and after, but remained essentially foreign words for foreign 
things and ideas. They do, to be sure, indicate a growing Ger- 
man interest in English matters, but the words had not become 
German words, though many later did. Also oriental or Ameri- 
can Indian words, or those of other exotic languages, that en- 
tered German through English are disregarded for the same 
reason. On the other hand, genuine English material that may 
have come in by way of some other language (usually French, 
sometimes Dutch), is included. This is Dr. Stiven’s method. 
I am not wholly in sympathy with this. The former limitation 
seems to me too sweeping; but I can accept the modification 
of it that Dr. Stiven makes in her practice on p. 36. In reference 
to the last it seems to me that words that have come in through 
French or Dutch, if they had there been naturalized, are in- 
stances of French and Dutch influence, and not of English (but 
the title of the book is Englands Einflusz auf den deutschen 
Wortschatz—not Englisches Sprachgut im deutschen Wort- 
schatz). On the other hand all kinds of occupational and tech- 
nical words gotten from English with the meanings as in English 
are of course quite properly included, whether they are native 
English words or coined from Latin or Greek stems, or were in 
English borrowed originally from these languages. 

Especially important seems to me that part of the author’s 
work which deals with German words which are translations of 
English words; for here we are dealing with the influence of 
English ideas upon German, through which the German lan- 
guage has become enriched by hundreds of words during the 
seventeenth-nineteenth centuries. From Dr. Stiven’s material 
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I shall give a few examples of this: MAJORITAT, MINORITAT, 
PROJEKT, SUBSIDIEN, DISSOLVIEREN, KONTINENT, and others, 
used first in German in the seventeenth, naturalized in the 
eighteenth; STAATSMASCHINE, 1774, RATIONALISTEN, DEISTEN, 
PANTHEISTEN, DUALISMUS, LOGARITHMUS, SPEKTRUM, KOSMISCHE 
ZWECKE (<cosmical ends), BAROMETER (invented in 1643 by 
Toricelli, name coined in 1663 by Boyle, first used in German 
1776), IDEENASSOCIATION (Engl. first 1660, borrowed in Ger- 
man ca. 1789), INTELLIGENSBLATT (Engl. Intelligences), in 
German 1727, BLANKVERS, HEXAMETER, EUPHEMISMUS, POET- 
ISCHE GERECHTIGKEIT (<Engl. poetic justice since 1679), 
adopted by Goethe 1796, BALLADE, OBERHAUS, UNTERHAUS, 
EUROPAISCHES GLEICHGEWICHT (seventeenth century, ‘balance 
of power,’ translated and used in German first in 1750, HANDELS- 
FREIHEIT, IMPORT, EXPORT, BANKNOTE, etc. Among the equally 
numerous translations from English native words are FREIDEN- 
KER, LESUNG, reading, lecture, DIE EDLE EINFALT (<noble 
simplicity), DIE TOTEN SPRACHEN (<the dead languages), 
PFLICHTVOLL (dutiful), STILLEBEN (in art, Still life), GEmEIN- 
GEIST (public spirit), GEMEINWOHL (common weal), HARM, 
HARMLOS, SELBSTISCH (selfish), sCHOPFUNG, ‘Welt’ (<crea- 
tion), OBERHAUS, UNTERHAUS, VOLKSLIED (popular ballad, at 
first translated: POPULARIED), FEE (fay, fairy), ELFE, HANDELS- 
FREIHEIT, PAPIERGELD, LINIENSCHIFF, PUDDING (to LG as 
BODENG 1694, HG. 1720), RosTBEEF, 1776, JOCKEY, BOXEN, 
first borrowed as BAXEN (i.e. from the spoken language). 
UNECHTE SCHILDKROTENSUPPE is the English name and dish 
‘mockturtlesoup’ (unknown in Germany in 1825 (Heyse). The 
word HEIL had become extinct in German in the twelfth century; 
through Klopstock it was reintroduced into German from Eng- 
lish in the eighteenth century “und noch 1775 in Heynatz’ 
Handbuch als ein neuer Anglicismus verspottet, aber von Ade- 
lung verteidigt.”’ 

Many of the above, and numerous other loans, were later 
translated or replaced by coinages on the basis of German 
stems (thus reducing the number of English words in German, 
but increasing the number of translation words and the cases 
of English semantic influence on German). The influence of 
English life and ideas, and the borrowing of English words and 
phrases, increased at a rapid pace in the nineteenth century, 
and indeed down to 1914. Of this the author gives an interesting 
account on pp. 40-101. “Die Uberflutung des deutschen Lebens 
und der deutschen Sprache mit Englischem Gut hatte solches 
Ausmasz erreicht, dasz die ganze Lage fiir Deutschland geradezu 
bedrohlich aussah,” p. 101.1 When in 1885 the Allgemeine 


1 An article entitled “Berlin in England” that appeared in Deutsche Warte, 
1907, Nr. 11: “In Berlin spricht man gegenwirtig so viel Englisch, dasz der 
Vorwurf, Berlin sei eine Stadt Englands gar nicht unberechtigt ist. . . . Unser 
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deutsche Sprachverein was started, its efforts to purify the 
language were directed especially, and with great energy against 
the English element; however the English words continued to 
enter in large numbers down to the World War. But the change 
came with the World War. This and the period after the war are 
treated briefly on pp. 101-109. 

Dr. Stiven is to be congratulated on having made an exceed- 
ingly interesting and valuable contribution to the study of Eng- 
lish-German cultural relations. I am glad, too, to see the very 
complete “Nachweise zu den im Hauptteil behandelten 
Wortern” (pp. 114-138). There follows an index of the loan- 
words, which number something like 1650.? 

GrorcE T. Flom 


AMERIKANISMEN BEI CHARLES SEALSFIELD. Von Max L. 
Schmidt. Wiirzburg: Verlag Konrad Triltsch, 1937. 
(Deutsche Studien zur Geistesgeschichte Heft 5.) 


A. B. Faust, the biographer of Sealsfield, presents in his dis- 
sertation (Baltimore 1892) a description and classification of 
English words and phrases used by Sealsfield. Although not 
clearly expressed, Faust leaves the impression that these 
“‘Amerikanismen” in the final analysis are a foreign body within 
Sealsfield’s narrative, this despite the remark (p. 23) that “there 
is conscious art in the use of language spoken by individual 
characters.” In the present study Schmidt, accepting Seals- 
field’s own statement that he consciously employed ‘Ameri- 
kanismen” in order to do justice to the spirit of American 
English and to acquaint the reader with the ‘‘Tone und der 
Sprechart der grossen Republik” (preface to Der Legitime), in- 
vestigates their function and arrives at the conclusion that they 
are “die eigentlichen Trager des amerikanischen Geistes” (p. 
55 ff.). 

It was Sealsfield’s aim to present to his readers an authentic 
picture of America. Under such headings as “Schichten und 
Personen im Lichte der Amerikanismen,”’ “Amerikanismen bei 
gewissen psychologischen Momenten’”’ (each individual has only 
one ‘‘Muttersprache” in which he is obliged to think when re- 
ligion, the emotions, etc., are involved), ““Amerikanismen zur 
Vermittelung des Uniibersetzbaren,” ‘‘Amerikanismen im 
Dienste des Humors und der Ironie,”’ ““Amerikanismen als die 


ganzes Leben, unsere Wohnung, Handel und Verkehr, Sport, Vereinsleben usw. 
ist derart verenglischt, dasz man tatsichlich glauben kénnte, Berlin lige in 
England oder sei eine englische Griindung”’ (p. 80). 

2 The reader who is interested in the other side of the problem should con- 
sult Prof. Chas. T. Carr’s The German Influence on the English Vocabulary, 
S. P. E. Tract No. XLII, Clarendon Press, 1934, pp. 33-95. This treatise was 
briefly mentioned in this JouRNAL, Vol. xxxv1, page 300. 
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eigentlichen Trager des amerikanischen Geistes,” Schmidt shows 
that Sealsfield uses them deliberately, effectively, and artfully 
in the achievement of this aim. 

This leads to consideration of the frequent criticism that 
Sealsfield had forgotten how to write in his native tongue. 
Schmidt concludes that there is no foundation in fact for this 
“accusation” since those works which are farthest removed in 
time from his stay in America show the “beste Verwendung von 
Amerikanismen” (p. 75) and that his works contain ample evi- 
dence of unimpaired mastery of German. 

This is an excellent study of the most conspicuous feature of 
Sealsfield’s style; it seems surprising that it has not been under- 
taken before. Schmidt shows sympathetic understanding of 
Sealsfield’s aims and of the land and people of whom he writes. 
Within the scope of the study as it appears one can only point 
out minor “sins of omission,” e.g., that ‘““Amerikanismen” are 
also used in expressing ethical values: “ein so reeller Ameri- 
kaner” (Nath., p. 134), “Sterling-Charakter” (Ibid., p. 410), 
“humble Sphire” (Jbid., p. 411). 

The chief criticism which this reviewer has to offer is that 
Schmidt, by confining himself almost exclusively to the more 
obvious loan-words, gives too little attention to much that must 
be included among Sealsfield’s “Amerikanismen.” Either he 
underestimates this material or, if he deliberately omits it, he 
fails to justify his procedure, and to indicate its scope. He 
merely mentions, for example, that one finds ‘“‘verdeutschte 
Redewendungen” (p. 16), and he enumerates a number of sub- 
stantives, adjectives, and verbs (almost all of Latin origin) in 
a Germanized form (pp. 15-16). The following remarks are in- 
tended to show that Sealsfield’s use of “Amerikanismen”’ goes 
considerably deeper than Schmidt leads one to believe; in fact, 
Sealsfield tells us as much when he says: “‘ich schrieb mit deut- 
schen Worten englisch, nach englischen Konstructionsbeding- 
nissen” (Kertbeny Erinnerungen an Sealsfield, p. 77). (The 
examples here quoted are drawn from only two works, Nathan 
and Cajiitenbuch, 2 parts; careful reading of the remaining works 
would yield much additional evidence). 

For instance, Sealsfield uses numerous German words, aside 
from those of Latin origin, in the meaning of their English 
cognates, or gives a German word the meaning of its apparent 
English equivalent: ‘‘So sollte ich” (Caj.1, p. 21) =“‘so I should”’; 
“Meint Ihr so?” (Ibid. p. 220)=“‘do you think so?’’; “eine 
saubere [Politik], und die Mittel ... sind es noch mehr so” 
(Ibid., p. 231) =“‘are still more so’’; ‘‘Kénnen junge Leute... 
gut fahren, aber auch schlimm fahren” (Jbid., p. 236) =“‘fare’’; 
“glorreiches Land” (Nath., p. 349, 3 times) = “glorious country”’; 
“ein arger Geselle, aber offen, geradezu” (Caj. 1, p. 138)= 
“straightforward”; ““Manner von so bedeutendem Gewichte”’ 
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(Ibid., p. 21 f.); “{ich war] Willens, meinen Antheil [am neuen 
Gebiete] herauszuschneiden” (Jbid., p. 25) = “carve out”’; “queer 
das.” “Ei, sehr queer!” (Jbid., p. 173)=“queer”; “ist aber 
quer,” “sind quere Leute” (Nath., p. 163); “Wohl! war... 
hohe Zeit” (Zbid., p. 33) =“‘well”; “Wohl nun!” (Jbid., p. 192) 
= “well now’’; “Wird wohl fiir Euch seyn” (Jbid., p. 270) = “will 
be well for you.” 

Fehlen is used like English fai: “es konnte nicht fehlen, wenn 
ich die Richtung nun links nahm” (Caj. 1, p. 58)=“‘it (or I) 
could not fail if...’; “Jetzt konnte es mir... nicht mehr 
fehlen”’ (Ibid., p. 82) =“‘Now I could not fail (to find my way)”; 
“‘Gesprochen wie ein wahrer Amerikaner!”’ (Jbid., p. 37) is in- 
deed “spoken like a true American.” 

When Sealsfield uses a/s to introduce a relative clause it can 
only be for the express purpose of characterizing the language 
spoken in the country he admired so much. It is only when one 
realizes what Sealsfield is trying to do that these particular 
constructions become intelligible: ‘ein Anblick, so wunderbar! 
als alles weit iibertraf” (Caj. 1, p. 60)=“‘so wonderful as to 
surpass”; “wire meine Verpflichtung ... nicht von der Art 
gewesen, als ein solches Bleiben zum... Undank gestempelt 
haben miisste” (Caj. 1, p. 145) =‘“‘as must have’’; [““Man ver- 
kaufte uns unsere zehntausend Acker] als ihnen von der mexi- 
kanischen Regierung bloss unter der... Bedingung zur Dis- 
position iiberlassen [war], das Land . . . zu besetzen”’ (Jbid., 1, 
p. 36 f.)=“‘as was turned over to them with the condition”’; 
“Mein .. . [Freund] war so ganz Demokrat geworden, als mir 
unter anderen Umstinden wohl ein Licheln abgenéthigt hitte”’ 
(Ibid., p. 264)=“as would have.”—Another typical English 
“shortcut” is found in “keine Spur von etwas wie einer Heerde”’ 
(Tbid., p. 58). 

It is still a rather obvious device when the author uses 
fthlen, without the reflexive pronoun, as if it were identical with 
English feel; but even sich fiihlen would not be acceptable to 
good prose usage: “Ich fiihlte so gewiss, dass...” (Caj. 1, 
p. 74); “Nie hatte ich ... so dankbar gefiihlt” (Ibid., p. 75); 
“das Blut fihlte kalt” (Jbid., p. 80); “So iiberwaltigt fihlte 
ich” (Jbid., p. 283); “wir fiihlten aufgeregt’’ (Nath., p. 258). 

Less obvious is Sealsfield’s use of a second person pronoun 
(usually Ihr, Euer, Euch, without consistent regard for capitali- 
zation) as English uses generic you, etc. The author lets one or 
another narrator speak the following quotations, hence there is 
a certain duality of speaker and auditor, nevertheless the audi- 
tors are not addressed directly. This is evident not only from the 
context, it also follows from the unimportant role played by the 
auditor: one is almost justified in saying that he is present only 
to serve as an excuse for the narration. “[eine] Pflanze, die. . . 
Euch gleichsam anschaut und dann... so sichtbar zuriick- 
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schrickt, dass Ihr staunend anhaltet ..., gerade als ob Ihr 
erwartet, sie wiirde Euch klagen”’ (Caj. 1, p. 77); “Glaubt ihr, es 
werden euch die Caroltons ... heriiber kommen, und sich da 
mit unserm . . . Geziichte herum schlagen”’ (Zbid., p. 195), where 
euch is intended to express the sarcasm which English your 
conveys in this context. The same is true of “euren an Zucht 
und Ordnung gewohnten . . . Quikern’”’ (Ibid., p. 196). “ein... 
herrliches Reich, gegen das eure tibrigen Reiche—arme Teufel 
sind” (Ibid., p. 198); “macht in Mexiko einen Dollar Schulden, 
und ihr seyd sicher, alle Tage eures Legens dienstpflichtig zu 
bleiben” (Jbid., p. 238), where there is no thought of the 
listener’s going to Mexico, not to mention his incurring debts. 
“Ritzen, so gross, dass Ihr Eure Rifles durch stecken konntet” 
(Nath., p. 88); the listener has never seen the fort being de- 
scribed. If the narrator-author actually meant his listener to 
imagine himself within the stronghold, then German usage 
would demand “hittet stecken kénnen.”’ If not, and Sealsfield 
uses the indicative konntet, he really means “man konnte.” 
In other words, this is “you could stick” written with German 
words. 

Another device which Sealsfield uses with surprising success 
is the translation or adaptation of what is commonly referred 
to as idioms. The following, although perhaps less colorful than 
the “Sprachfiguren aus dem amerikanischen Leben” which 
Schmidt speaks of on p. 16 f., are no less “American” for their 
commonness. “im Namen des gesunden Menschenverstandes” 
(Caj. 1, p. 298); “{er] solle gehen und v[erdamm]t seyn” (Jbid., 
p. 164); “ein hart schaffender Mann” (Jbid., p. 168); ““Nahm es 
... kithle” (Jbid., p. 177); “Euch... fir Tanzbiren... zu 
nehmen” (Nath., p. 212); “Als Staatsmann einer der gréssten, 
der je die Hand an den Pflug gelegt” (Caj. 1, p. 182); “‘helft 
euch” (Jbid., p. 255)=“help yourself”; “bei einem Haare” 
(Caj. 1, 42, 68); “allmiachtig lang” (Nath., p. 34); “miachtig 
schénes Land” (Jbid., p. 141)=“‘mighty”; “‘Wind erhalten” 
(Ibid., p. 78) =“‘get wind of”; ‘‘Wie! das iiberbietet ja schier die 
Union!” (Jbid., p. 192) which Sealsfield translates on p. 207: 
“Why that beats...” “Seyd ihr denn gar so Hihnerherz 
geworden” (Caj. 1, p. 262); “auf dem Punkte” (Caj.1, pp. 123, 
151) =“‘on the point of’’; ““Stehen bei unserem Rechte” (Nath., 
p. 270). The two following represent exceptionally daring at- 
tempts: ‘‘“Mégen in Eurem Lande thun solche ... Missgriffe, 
. .. thun aber nicht bei uns” (Nath., p. 212) =“‘may do,”’ i.e. are 
permissible; ‘‘Nach, was mir bloss wenige Augenblicke schienen, 
kam...” (Caj.1, p. 122) =“After what seemed.” 

Another trick which Sealsfield takes from the English is the 
use of machen with a dependent infinitive. “als ein... Zuruf 

. mich seitwirts springen machte’”’ (Caj. 1, p. 45), where 
German would normally employ something like “auf einen 
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Zuruf hin, sprang ich” or “ein Zuruf bewirkte, dass.” This 
construction is very common, thus, for example: “Der Lasso 
. .. machte [das Pferd] fromm-unschuldig dareinschauen” (Caj. 
1, p. 45 f.); “will ich...deinen Riicken rauchen machen” 
(Ibid., 1, p. 178). 

The following metaphors, to cite only two, are most reveal- 
ing for the time and locale of Sealsfield’s writings and as such 
might well be included among the “Sprachfiguren aus dem 
amerikanischen Leben” (p. 16 f.): “{es] mégen leicht unsere 
Gebeine, ehe [unsere Freunde] Wind erhalten, bleich genug 
seyn, um ihnen zu Gabel- und Messerheften zu dienen” (Nath., 
p. 78); “sie gingen ein Haus weiter” (Jbid., p. 126) which has 
reference to the great distances between frontier settlements and 
homesteads. Nathan particularly is fond of urging undesirable 
individuals to move on “ein Haus weiter,” i.e., West. 

The use of eim before expressions of measure makes sense 
only when it is realized that Sealsfield is thinking of English a: 
“So ein tausend Meilen von der Miindung” (Nath., p. 30) 
=“about a thousand”; “ein hundert Dollars” (Nath., p. 113) 
= “‘a hundred dollars’’; ‘‘waren sie immer ein hundert Schritte 
... vor” (Caj. 11, p. 30). Once he follows English order in count- 
ing: “Drei hundert fiinfzig ein Dollars!” (Nath., p. 267). 

A favorite construction is the absolute clause with a perfect 
participle. This is by no means out of place in good German 
style but, in the first place, it is not common and, in the second, 
it is ordinarily used only when the subject referred to in the 
clause is one with that of the following independent clause, e.g., 
“Den Zaum um die Hand gewunden, klammerte ich mich . . . an 
Sattel und Mihne” (Caj.1, p. 87). Typical of the un-German use 
are: (speaking of importing and settling foreigners on land 
grants) ‘‘Wann importiert, hatte sich die Regierung .. . ”’ (Caj. 
I, p. 36); “Die Unabhingigkeit ... des Landes proklamirt, 
musste . . . unsere erste Sorge seyn” (Caj. 1, p. 7); “die letzte 
. . . Truppe hinter uns, begannen wir” (Caj. 1, p. 52). 

Another construction not in itself foreign to German but 
which, as Sealsfield uses it, must be considered an “Ameri- 
kanismus”’ involves the present participle. Taken by itself the 
sentence ‘Und so sagend schrieb er” (Caj. 1, p. 179) need not 
necessarily be regarded as an Americanism, but when we find 
literally scores of similar ones together with others that are 
quite impossible in German and quite correct when translated 
into English, then it becomes apparent that the author uses 
them in accord with English speech convention. Thus: “‘fiel ich 
halb gihnend ein” (Caj.1, p. 224); “Sie .. . traten auf Bob zu, es 
versuchend, ihn zum Reden zu bringen” (Ibid. 1, p. 253). 
Sealsfield is especially fond of this usage after the verbs “ver- 
setzen, meinen, erginzen,”’ etc. 

Finally, mention should be made of some unusual construc- 
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tions with modal verbs. In modern German the modal verbs 
form participles whereas in older German and in modern English 
this is not true; the perfect tenses were formed with the present 
and imperfect of the modals plus the perfect infinitive, e.g. 
Er konnte gesprochen haben. This older type has not been forced 
out of existence by the newer one (Er hatte sprechen kinnen), 
rather the two convey different meanings. When Sealsfield 
writes “{Ich wusste], dass ich ohne ihn unfehlbar ertrunken 
seyn musste, selbst wenn der Fluss nicht so tief gewesen wire”’ 
(Caj. 1, p. 95) one hesitates to call it an Americanism even 
though it corresponds exactly to the English “I must have 
drowned,”’ even though the present-day reader expects the 
modern type (with the subjunctive) “hatte ich ertrinken miis- 
sen” or “wire ich ertrunken.” One hesitates because Sealsfield 
did write approximately 100 years ago and this may therefore 
be the older type, which appears not infrequently in that 
period. But one cannot help questioning this instance as well: 
“sonst miisste mich der erste Sprung... aus dem Sattel ge- 
worfen ... haben” (Caj. 1, p. 109) where the modern reader 
would expect “hatte werfen miissen” or, without the modal, 
“hatte geworfen.” 

However, when one finds constructions like the following 
which, when regarded either as the older or as the newer type, do 
not in themselves express what Sealsfield had in mind and which 
do become clear when seen in the light of their English equiva- 
lents, then one seems obliged to consider them, at least in part, 
as being influenced by the author’s aim to “write English with 
German words.” Thus: “Konntet euer Fieber lingst los seyn, 
wenn ihr nur vierzehn Tage mit eurem Trinken aussetztet”’ 
(Caj. 1, p. 160 f.). In order to make the passage clear we must 
substitute the subjunctive kénntet; but English could, which the 
author has in mind, is both indicative and subjunctive and 
therefore he uses the indicative in the same way (the weak form 
aussetztet is already both). The situation is the same in “Freilich 
konnte uns dieses Bewusstseyn auch getiuscht... haben” 
(Caj. 1, p. 307). In “Sehr... ritterlich mussten sie gewesen 
seyn!” (Ibid., p. 201) and “ein [tiichtiger] . .. Mann musste er 
gewesen seyn!” (Jbid., p. 210) a clear formulation of what he 
really means would demand the present tense of the modal. 
The author has must have been in mind (must can be both 
present and imperfect), and he apparently seeks to approach 
even the form of must by using the imperfect form whose suffix 
contains ¢. 

These “liberties,” then, would seem to make it probable that 
the first examples above also reflect Sealsfield’s aim to follow the 
English language as closely as possible. 

G. E. GIESECKE 
University of Iliinois 
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CoMICALL SATYRE AND SHAKESPEARE’S TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 
By Oscar James Campbell. Huntingdon Library Publica- 
tions: San Marino, California, 1938. $3.00. 


Professor Campbell’s book is the most important contribu- 
tion to the study of the problem comedies since the work of 
Professor W. W. Lawrence. Its ‘main purpose’’—to “throw new 
light upon Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida’’—is ably 
achieved, for this volume relates the play more objectively and 
significantly than any previous study, to the dramatic and 
theatrical realities of its time. Mr. Campbell’s thesis, in brief, is 
that Troilus is Shakespeare’s ‘one thorough experiment”’ in 
“comicall satyre’’—a theatrical vehicle invented by Ben Jonson 
and developed by him (in Every Man Out, Cynthia’s Revels, 
Poetaster), and to a lesser extent by Marston and others, during 
the three or four years immediately following the suppression of 
formal (literary) satire by the bishops’ edict of 1599. 

Six of Mr. Campbell’s seven chapters are given over to a 
thorough analytical survey of the work of Jonson and Marston 
in comical satire. These chapters emphasize, first, Jonson’s 
solid grounding in the traditional and well-defined literary 
theory underlying the formal satire of Renaissance times; next, 
his “significant innovations” and his progressively effective 
workmanship in “translating the methods of formal satire into 
the idiom” of the comic stage; finally Marston’s responsive, less 
effective, but not negligible contributions to the new genre. 
Objective criteria for the study thereof, and for a fresh approach 
to Troilus, are developed here. Jonson’s comical satires, in 
particular, are shown to be—in Jonson’s own words—‘somewhat 
like” old Greek comedy in the ruthless downrightness of their 
“ridicule of folly and vice,” though they differ from the Greeks 
by virtue of Jonson’s “aversion to unrestricted personal ridi- 
cule and to downright buffoonery” (p.8). The point is important, 
for Mr. Campbell’s interpretation of the data reduces to reason- 
able proportions the personal-controversial elements in comical 
satire—especially the conjectural overplus of doubtful allusion 
to the principals of the War of the Theatres. The reasonably 
certain personal touches are relatively casual or superficial 
strokes in a genre built on sturdy lines of traditional social- 
satiric purpose and objectively developed theatrical conventions. 
Most readily recognizable and—with reference to Troilus— 
most important among these new conventions are (1) the ef- 
fective theatrical exhibition, deflation, and public “purging” of 
social pretenders, gulls, and knaves; (2) the retention of formal 
satire’s “‘severity towards sins of sex,” the fusion, “now and 
then,” of social with ethical satire; (3) the “indispensable .. . 
presence of two commentators... one buffoonish... the 
other” (the author’s mouthpiece) ‘‘philosophically sound” (pp. 
183-84). 
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In his final chapter Mr. Campbell argues cogently and, on 
the whole, persuasively, that the difficulties of Troilus tend to 
disappear if viewed as a product of the new technique—as a 
comical satire. By and large, the play seems to make significant 
use of the conventions summarized above. It was written when 
“the vogue . . . of the new form was at its height,” and Shake- 
speare was in the “habit of following the dramatic fashion.” 
Moreover, it was “almost surely written for a special audience” 
of Inns of Court men specially competent to cope with its baf- 
fling sophistication. With Jonson’s Romans of The Poetaster to 
point the general way, where could Shakespeare have found 
better politico-social stuff for satiric treatment than in the chaos 
resulting from the failure of leadership, “‘degree,” and discipline 
in the Trojan War story? Where better subjects for his “con- 
tinuation”’ of the traditional “excoriation and derision of sexual 
indulgence’ than in Cressida the wanton, Troilus the volup- 
tuary, and Pandarus the pimp (pp. 194-97)? As regards the 
unsatisfactory ending achieved by these personages, that is quite 
consonant with the requirements of the genre. It does not prove 


that “Shakespeare ... was bitter and disillusioned”; presum- 
ably it was calculated to “leave . . . the audience' suffused with 
cynical amusement. . . . The logical result of such a love as had 


enslaved Troilus . . . was confusion and futility” (pp. 196, 190). 

The argument is shrewd, consistent, and forceful. If it does 
not answer all the questions, one must, in fairness, remember 
that Mr. Campbell did not undertake to provide a mathe- 
matically accurate solution of all the puzzling complexities of 
this difficult play. Now and then perhaps, in spite of his caution, 
he yields to the temptation to explain away all but inexplicable 
contradictions by forcing them into the constricting framework 
of his thesis. For example—I think one must reckon with the 
fact that Shakespeare, while following dramatic fashions, tended 
to transcend theatrical patterns. This consideration may ex- 
plain the apparent contradiction between Mr. Campbell’s as- 
sertion that “‘it is a hopeless quest . . . to search in this satiric 
comedy for utterances of universal truth” (p. 226), and his con- 
cluding admission that Shakespeare’s “‘intensity .. . of mind” 
and “philosophical lyricism . . . makes his satire ring with uni- 
versal meanings” (p. 234). I think Mr. Campbell insists too 
strongly that Troilus is strictly “comical” satire. Specifically, 
in seeking to establish the fitness of the ““dénouement,” he is too 
hard, first and last, upon Troilus. It is difficult to admit that 
Shakespeare meant to keep the attitude of his audience toward 
Troilus ‘‘continuously . . . derisive” (p. 211), and that Troilus 
gets precisely his just deserts at last because he is never any- 
thing more than “an Italianate English roué” (p. 212). Troilus’ 
key speech— 


1 My italics. 
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I am giddy; expectation whirls me round. 
The imagi relish is so sweet . . . what will it be... ? 
. .. Death, I fear me. . . and I do fear besides 
That I shall lose distinction in my joys— 
(111, ii. 19-28; quoted, p. 211)— 


is capable of less severe interpretation than Mr. Campbell’s, 
who insists that this is nothing but “the sexual gourmet’s 
anxiety lest the .. . ravishing . . . morsel which he is about to 
devour” will thereafter rob him of “‘his sense of nice distinctions 
in sexual experience” (p. 212). Mark Van Doren, no sentimental- 
ist, has recently said that Troilus, in this very speech, “‘is given 
the language to speak wonderfully of his love.’ In spite of the 
severities of preceding satirists, I believe the speech need not 
signify more than that Troilus fears the full realization of desire, 
a bliss too intense for flesh and blood to bear—so intense as to 
wipe out the power of discrimination between greater joys and 
lesser. In any case, the final disillusionment and degradation of 
young passion—undisciplined but, according to its lights, ut- 
terly sincere—is still a somewhat puzzling spectacle for unquali- 
fiedly comical satire. Mr. Campbell throws light upon dark 
places in Troilus, but this “satire keen and critical’’ retains some 
elements of “very tragical mirth.” 
ALWIN THALER 
University of Tennessee 


THE FAERIE QUEENE. Books Six and Seven. Prepared by The 
General Editors and James G. McManaway, Dorothy E. 
Mason, Brents Stirling. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1938. 


Although the sixth and what is ordinarily regarded as a 
fragmentary seventh book of The Faerie Queene have not been 
hitherto satisfactorily edited, they have been the subject of 
much criticism and commentary. Naturally they have raised 
their questions. Is Calidore Sydney or Essex? What are the 
sources in ancient philosophy of the Mutability Cantos? Were 
these cantos designed as a part of the great romantic epic? 
Were they written early or late in Spenser’s literary career? 
These and other problems, so often discussed by our scholars 
and at times with more pertinacity than discernment, have, of 
course, not all been solved to the general satisfaction, but at 
least the documents in the case are here conveniently assembled 
for whatever they might teach us about Spenser and his critics. 

Of the editorial methods of this volume, nothing new can be 
said to those acquainted with previous issues of the Variorum 
Spenser. In the Commentary, the editors, keeping rather closely 
to the beaten paths, have again drawn upon the earlier editions 


2 Shakespeare (New York, 1939), p. 204. 
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and the learned journals, and, further, they have carefully 
excerpted a number of familiar books of reference and general 
criticism. Of more recent publications, that excellent study by 
C. S. Lewis, The Allegory of Love, is quoted frequently and at 
some length. The text of the poetry, it would seem, has been 
prepared with the usual care. In the case of quotations from 
Greek literature, we are glad to note that the editors have re- 
turned to their original practise of printing them in Greek. 
Furthermore, all students of Spenser will be particularly grateful 
for the carefully prepared section on “‘The Punctuation of The 
Faerie Queene.” 

In matters of detail, the following may be noted:—Is 
faticidos for fatidicos, Ovid’s Met. 11, 640 (Loeb text, vaticinos) 
Upton’s mistake (p. 185)? Since Spenser in Proem, vi, 8-9 is no 
doubt deliberately using rime riche, it can hardly be said with 
Church (p. 186) that he is “less solicitous about the rhime than 
the words.” For synathrismus (p. 188) read synathroismus. In 
calling attention to parallels with Book mu, the Editor com- 
menting upon VI. vi, xiv (p. 214), might have noted the char- 
acter of Occasion. The note on the despoiling of the monasteries 
by The Blatant Beast is not clear (pp. 265-66). There is no 
“change of attitude” to be observed in comparing the killing 
of Kirkrapine by the lion (Book 1) with the despoiling of the 
monasteries by the Blatant Beast. Kirkrapine’s name should 
suggest that in this connection he and not the lion is to be as- 
sociated with the Blatant Beast. The lion destroys the despoiler, 
just as Sir Calidore would do. The point is that the monks them- 
selves by their scandalous conduct had despoiled the monas- 
teries before the disestablishment. Upton (p. 267) seems to have 
the right of it. Has the comparison of Nature’s face to that of a 
lion, something to do with the symbolism of the lion in Book 1? 
It may be permissible to remark that the note of the Editor at 
the bottom of p. 299 is in line with what the reviewer has been 
suggesting to his students for several years. For remians (p. 302) 
read remains. Might not Mr. Cumming’s Calisto, Acteon (p. 
409) have been altered to Callisto, Actaeon, without violence 
to the conscience of a Variorum editor? At any rate, Book 
references should have been inserted before line references to the 
Metamorphoses in the same sentence. 

With the completion in this volume of the Variorum Faerie 
Queene, the editors have brought to a conclusion one large sec- 
tion of a work of first rate importance to all students of the 
English Renaissance. For the projection of the undertaking chief 
credit is due to the late Professor Edwin Greenlaw. It is grati- 
fying at this time to note that his hopes are being so well realized 
by the skilled editorial work of Professor Padelford, Professor 
Osgood, and the younger scholars who were trained in Green- 
law’s strict methods of research at the University of North 
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Carolina and the Johns Hopkins University. If, as we may con- 
fidently expect, subsequent volumes in this new edition of 
Spenser’s Works measure up to the standard of those already 
published, we shall have in due course a worthy memorial to a 


great American scholar. 
H. S. V. J. 


MILTON ON HimsELF: MiLton’s UTTERANCES UPON HIMSELF 
AND His Works. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
John S. Diekhoff. New York, Oxford University Press, 1939. 
xxxvi+307 pages. 


Professor Diekhoff’s book enables us, more conveniently than 
has hitherto been possible, to survey all of those passages in 
which Milton avowedly speaks of himself and his works, and it 
is therefore a useful addition to the tools of the Milton scholar. 
It will have its value as a point of reference in a century which 
has produced interpretations of Milton which are, to say the 
least, diverse. 

The editor’s classification of his extracts under twelve sub- 
ject divisions, with chronological arrangement within the di- 
visions and cross references to direct the reader to passages 
printed under one heading but pertinent to others, is probably 
as satisfactory a solution of a difficult problem as can be hoped 
for, though it results in an undesirably large number of cross 
references after some of the sections. One will not be disposed to 
cavil much at the placing of the extracts, though the auto- 
biographical passage from The Reason of Church Government, 
which is separately printed, could perhaps have better been 
broken up and distributed among the other sections. It is some- 
what disconcerting to turn to the eighth section on “Poetic 
Plans and Achievements” and to discover that one has to look 
elsewhere for one of the most extended and important passages 
in which Milton discusses his poetic ambitions. 

The principle of inclusion has been conservatively deter- 
mined. Diekhoff refrains from placing in the text proper those 
passages in the poems which appear to be autobiographical in 
character, but in which Milton does not avowedly speak of him- 
self or his work, though such passages are sometimes, without 
the editor’s either claiming or giving a complete list of them, 
included in the notes. Though this results in a book somewhat 
more restricted in scope than the title might suggest and one 
which certainly comes short of giving a complete portrait of 
Milton as he himself sketched it, for it cannot be maintained 
that everything that Milton said about himself is avowedly said, 
the limitations chosen are thoroughly defensible ones which 
scarcely need for their justification the remark that “to let Satan 
or Christ speak for Milton is comparable, almost, to letting Iago 
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or Othello speak for Shakespeare’’—a statement which certainly 
puts the matter much too strongly. A better justification would 
be that passages not avowedly autobiographical could hardly 
be included without some attempt to distinguish between those 
which really do and do not have autobiographical significance, 
that in many cases this cannot be done definitely, and that in 
any case the attempt could hardly be made without the in- 
trusion of scholarly argument and interpretation which would 
defeat the avowed purpose of the book—to let Milton speak for 
himself. 

The editor accompanies his extracts with a careful introduc- 
tory essay in which, among other things, he endeavors to esti- 
mate the poet’s trustworthiness in writing about himself. Here 
there is less that is new than a judicious survey of pertinent 
points. After noticing the charges of Liljegren and others, 
Diekhoff concludes that Milton’s autobiography is as trust- 
worthy as autobiography can be, but that one must make 
allowances for some deliberate gaps and misleading suppres- 
sions. Unless further evidence is produced, most Milton scholars 
will have little desire to quarrel with this conclusion, though 
they will doubtless differ with some of the details by which it is 
reached. It is, for example, by no means certain, as the editor 
seems to think, that Elegia Prima gives clear evidence of Mil- 
ton’s having attended the theatres in London. Most of the 
references in this poem rather indicate that Milton was thinking 
of classical drama and of a classical theatre. 

The text is that of the Columbia Milton, but Diekhoff has 
modernized the spelling and punctuation. His decision to do so 
is to be regretted, for his aim being to let Milton speak for him- 
self, editorial tampering with the text should have been reduced 
to the minimum. Adequate notes and an excellent index com- 
plete the book. 

Z. S. FINK 


Northwestern University 


Justus Liesius. Tovo Bookes of Constancie. Translated by Sir 
John Stradling. Ed. by Rudolf Kirk. Notes by Clayton 
Morris Hall. New Brunswick, N. J. Rutgers University 
Press, 1939. ix+223 pp. $4.50. 


Lipsius, whose fame as a religious turncoat is as great as 
Bayle’s, was not only an historian and classical student but also 
something of a Stoic philosopher. His Two Books of Constancy, 
if we may modernize the spelling of the English title, is an 
exercise in Christian stoicism, written in the manner of a 
Senecan consolation. The theme running through it, as through 
all stoicism, is that of apathy: feel nothing and you will bear all. 
Lipsius, himself, as his religious life shows, probably took 
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seriously the advice given in this philosophical work, that noth- 
ing really is very important except peace of mind. He represents 
himself as saddened by the sorrows of his native country, 
Belgium, a victim of civil war and Spanish aggression. On a 
journey to Vienna, he stops off at Liége to visit his friend, Lan- 
gius, a stoic philosopher whose conversation with him provides 
the substance of the book. 

The burden of Langius’s argument is that men must control 
their “affections” by their reason; that when they understand 
the unimportance of material events, they will cease to care 
about their outcome. Thus patriotism, to the reason, is a false 
good, for our country is neither our mother, our nurse, nor our 
fixed habitation. ‘“They alone are our parents that begat, shaped 
and bore vs: wee be seed of their seede, bloud of their blood, and 
flesh of their flesh. If any of these thinges agree any wayes to 
our countrey, then I confesse that I goe about wrongfully to 
bereaue it of this dutie of prery’’ (p. 95). This type of argument, 
it will be recognized by historians of ideas runs back at least 
to Diogenes of Sinope, was current throughout the Middle Ages 
both in the Consolation of Boethius as well as in writings de 
contemptu mundi, and certainly could have contained little that 
was novel either in England or the Low Countries of the six- 
teenth century. How the reason knows what is a false and what a 
true good is not clear. In the Greek and Roman Stoics something 
called “the natural” stood as a norm; in Christian times the 
natural had to be amplified by the revealed. 

Whatever the difficulties and the lack of novelty in the argu- 
ment of Lipsius, it was evidently to the taste of the English, for 
four translations of the book appeared between 1594 and 1670. 
The editors of the present edition have followed the first of 
these. The result of their labors is a letter for letter reproduction 
with all the inconsistencies of spelling preserved. What advan- 
tage is gained by preserving, ‘““They appoynt a successiue order 
of naturall causes from all eternitie,” instead of “They appoint 
a successive order of natural causes from all eternity,” is a bit 
mysterious to one who is not a professor of English, but perhaps 
the mystery is non-existent in reality. To the writer of this 
notice such a practice seems a kind of slavish antiquarianism 
and nothing more. 


The Johns Hopkins University 


GEORGE Boas 


THE VOYAGERS AND ELIZABETHAN DRAMA. By Robert Ralston 
Cawley. The Modern Language Association of America: 
Monograph Series, vol. vim. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., and 
London: Oxford University Press, 1938. 


Ever since the time when “‘the discovery of the world and of 
man” became a familiar formula in which to sum up the Renais- 
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sance, scholars have interested themselves in the relationships 
between geographical lore, travelers’ tales, accounts of ex- 
plorations, and the like, and the general culture of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The researches of Professor G. B. 
Parks, Dr. Louis B. Wright, and others have lately focussed the 
attention of students of the Elizabethan period upon the im- 
perialistic, economic, utilitarian, and didactic aspects of the 
work of men like Hakluyt and Purchas, and of the voyagers 
whose writings they collected. Yet an older kind of approach to 
this material is still profitable. We see in belles-lettres—in the 
exotic plots and characters of dramatists, in the quaint or wide- 
ranging figures employed by the poets—evidences of the in- 
fluence of travel literature upon the creative imagination, and 
we seek to trace the connection. The opportunities here seem 
inexhaustible. Along with special studies dealing with such men 
as Spenser, Marlowe, Shakespeare, and Milton, we have Profes- 
sor Sugden’s Topographical Dictionary; and now comes The 
Voyagers and Elizabethan Drama, an even fuller source-book. 
Few readers would object if Professor Cawley had adopted a 
more pretentious title for his volume; for with something of the 
temper of a Burton, whom he delights to quote, he has spread 
his net very wide and has brought within two covers an enor- 
mous mass of material. Not only Renaissance writers but also 
Diodorus Siculus and Pliny, not to mention mediaeval travelers, 
have been made to yield up their store of learning. And accord- 
ingly anyone who wishes to discover what information about the 
crocodiles and pyramids of Egypt was available to Englishmen 
circa 1600, what views were held about the Lapland witches, or 
what theories passed current regarding the languages of the 
American Indians, will find all here—in the text or in some of the 
twenty-seven hundred footnotes. Professor Cawley has also 
been at great pains to supply data of another sort by tracing the 
development of dozens of figures of speech and scores of ideas 
derived from travel lore. The collections and explanations which 
he thus provides are of interest and value to every reader of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean literature. 

In presenting material collected from hundreds of sources, 
Professor Cawley has had to deal with a difficult problem in 
organization. In general he has arranged his items topically, 
dividing them according to the countries or regions to which 
they pertain, and grouping these in four Books covering the 
South, East, North, and West. Though this makes for inclusive- 
ness, and though all the details of evidence brought together are 
made readily accessible by an elaborate index, the plan has its 
limitations and disadvantages. Chronology, for instance, is ob- 
scured, so that it is not easy to see at exactly what periods dif- 
ferent types of knowledge came into common use. Moreover, it 
is not clear what books were most frequently consulted by the 
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dramatists and other writers, and whether or not there was a 
general dependence upon a few compendiums and collections. 
Pieces of evidence of widely differing values are given an ap- 
parent parity by this method of treatment: the intermixture of 
brief quotations from the poets and playwrights with excerpts 
from the travel books helps toward the understanding of a 
hundred matters of detail, but hinders somewhat the building 
up of total impressions. In view of the complexity of the task 
undertaken, however, the reader will respect the caution which 
Professor Cawley shows in presenting his conclusions. “‘All that 
a study of this kind can hope to establish,” he writes, “is a 
gradual shift from a generalizing, often inaccurate allusion to 
countries as a whole towards a mention of the individual com- 
ponents of those countries. It is because no hard and fast line 
can be drawn that chronology has often been disregarded so 
that even the implication of a development might be avoided.” 
Modestly declaring that the aim of this book is “primarily to 
present evidence,” he promises to “‘write a sequel volume which 
will draw inferences and extend conclusions.”’ Proof of the full 
value of his present work is thus postponed. Students of the 
English Renaissance, grateful for the evidence which he has so 
plentifully garnered, will be on the watch for his supplementary 
study. 
WARNER G. RICE 
University of Michigan 


Avucust Coss. The Genius of the German Lyric. An historic 
survey of its formal and metaphysical values. London: Allen 
& Unwin, 1938. 478 pp., illustrated. Price 18s. 


It is not often that an important field in German literature 
has to wait for treatment by an outlander. Such is the case in 
the present instance, and we may congratulate ourselves and 
the author that the task has been in the main so well done. 
What was attempted is clearly indicated by the sub-title: it is to 
present a historic survey of the shorter forms of German poetry, 
from the earliest known beginnings down to our own day. In his 
Preface the author points out that he “has laid especial stress 
on individual analyses of the poems, thereby hoping to interpret 
their individuality as a phenomenon peculiar to itself and to a 
particular moment in history. He trusts that he has in some ways 
followed paths hitherto untrodden, as for instance in his valua- 
tion of the lyric during the transition from the sixteenth to the 
seventeenth century, and the significance of the ‘baroque’; like- 
wise in discussing poems by Klopstock, the Romantics. . . and 
others.” On the other hand, “‘it is not the aim of the book to 
present in unbroken outline the entire history of the German 
lyric... The author has rather used the object as a starting- 
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point which, however, he regards as largely determined by in- 
tellectual, historic, and social factors (see the minnesong).” 

Professor Closs, who teaches at the University of Bristol, 
says that his book represents the fruit of many years of research 
in this field, and his survey bears out the claim. It is quite evi- 
dent that he has worked independently and assiduously, and 
that his opinions are his own. Moreover, they seem to me 
basically sound, and I find little evidence of those quirks of 
judgment which not infrequently mar the work of the en- 
thusiast. 

The German lyric presents a vast field—which is a sufficient 
reason for the fact that nobody has hitherto attempted to tra- 
verse it in a single stride—and the problem of a proper distribu- 
tion of emphases is not an easy one. In its larger outline, Closs’s 
survey looks like this: Minnesong and Mastersong, 60 pp; Folk- 
song 20 pp.; from the Middle Ages to Klopstock, 108 pp.; to 
Romanticism, 70 pp.; the Nineteenth Century to Arno Holz, 
100 pp.; recent trends, 60 pp. In comment I would point out that 
Closs pays full attention to the minnesingers, shows keen 
interest in the folksong as a literary type, and deals quite fully 
with the lyric since Nietzsche. His extended treatment of Opitz 
and the baroque lyric seems to me to throw the book somewhat 
out of balance, but he may be forgiven for devoting extra space 
to ground so little cultivated elsewhere. Opinion is likely to be 
divided as to the propriety of discussing Goethe’s lyric poetry in 
two sections rather than as one manifestation of Goethe’s 
genius. I myself think that both Walther von der Vogelweide 
and Heine receive rather less than their due. 

Personally, I should have liked to see the lyric landscape of 
Germany presented more like the Alps than like the Harz, let 
us say, with high peaks (expressed in numbers of pages) for 
Walther, Goethe, Heine, and Rilke, and proportionate distribu- 
tion of space to the others. For the student, however, the 
author’s stress upon some even minor figures will have a definite 
value, since the greater lyricists are discussed fully in all the 
standard histories of literature, while the lesser ones are some- 
times quite hard to find. 

There is rather copious quotation of whole poems or parts of 
them, and these are often used as the basis for helpful discus- 
sion or analysis, in which both the formal aspects of rhyme and 
meter, symmetry and structure, and the subtler values of 
esthetic charm and philosophic grasp are brought into promi- 
nence. These discussions follow in general two trends; that of 
promoting understanding by relating the poem and its author 
to the social background, and that of heightening appreciation 
by pointing out felicities of expression and outstanding qualities 
of thought. 

Both index and bibliography (which is quite extensive) are 
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welcome, but the latter would have been still more useful if the 
author had found a more perspicuous system for the arrange- 
ment of his titles. I found a few misprints, and in places the 
author’s German heritage seemed to me unduly evident in 
his style (e.g., in the overuse of “already’’). In general, however, 
the text reads smoothly and lucidly and is well suited to the 
transmittal of the author’s thought. 

In sum, I cordially recommend the book both to the teacher 
and the student. For the latter, indeed, it has no substitute, and 
it might well be assigned as a textbook in connection either with 
the general survey course or with special courses on the German 
lyric. In any case, it should be in the college library, along with 
similar studies of the German novel and drama. 


BAYARD Quincy MORGAN 
Stanford University 


SocrAL IDEALS IN GERMAN LITERATURE 1770-1830. By Ludwig 
W. Kahn. New York: Columbia University Press, 1938. 


It is unfortunate that this book bears a title with the words 
“Social Ideals” in it. The reader naturally expects a study of 
ideal societies or various features of the same, as found in the 
literary works of the years 1770-1830. What he finds in Kahn’s 
study, however, is really a consideration of the changing re- 
lationship of the individual to society. But if the reader ignores 
the title, he sees many stimulating points of view and excellent 
discussions of that period’s literature. Kahn shows clearly that 
in Sturm und Drang the individualist is in conflict with society; 
in Classicism a man develops his personality because he finds his 
place in society; and in Romanticism he develops alone but 
hopes to join others in order to form a new kind of society, a 
community. 

A slightly distorted view of Classicism is the result of the 
attempt to contrast too vividly that movement with Romanti- 
cism. Kahn tends to oversimplify the differences of the two 
movements. For instance, he repeats uncritically the time-worn 
and false statement that Novalis’ ‘“‘Ofterdingen was conceived 
and written expressly as a contrast to Wilhelm Meister...” 
(p. 64). (See my recent article “‘Novalis’ Attitude Toward 
Wilhelm Meister with Reference to the Conception of His Hein- 
rich von Ofterdingen,” JEGP, xxxvu, 4, October, 1938, for a 
detailed consideration of this question.) In addition, he uses the 
phrase “self-conquest” a little too freely while referring to 
Classicism (p. 85), to Wilhelm Meister and Faust, and to Goethe 
himself (pp. 87 f.). On page 26 he had referred to Goethe’s 
“self-restraint” when taking up his duties as Minister in 
Weimar. This characterization seems much more nearly ac- 
curate than the other. I wonder, too, whether Faust in Act V of 
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Part II “subordinates himself entirely to society” (p. 47)? I feel 
that the desire of a highly developed man to serve society is 
quite different from a subordination to society. Incidentally, the 
discussion of “personality” throughout the chapter on Clas- 
sicism is excellent. Kahn’s view of Classicism leads him to make 
the rather surprising statement, while referring to Wilhelm 
Meister, that “the theater seems only an arbitrary choice, for 
William is certainly as much a poet as an actor. What he really 
desires is the life of the artist” (p. 31). The choice is not in the 
least arbitrary; in fact, it is the most natural selection for a 
young man who wishes to attain culture and eventually to help 
others to do the same. One need only to recollect the function of 
the theater in the cultural life of that age—as expressed by 
Lessing and Schiller—to realize why William turned to the 
stage. And certainly Goethe’s interest in Shakespeare explains 
completely why William wanted to combine the activities of the 
poet and the actor. 

Dr. Kahn’s study is valuable. It is stimulting because of its 
clear style and its keen and concrete analyses of the most im- 
portant creative works of the period. The points I have raised 
are matters of interpretation and should not be considered as 
questioning the scholarship and the general value of the book as 
a whole. 

RoBERT T. ITTNER 
Indiana University 


Der DEUTSCHE IN DER ENGLISCHEN LITERATUR VOM BEGINN 
DER ROMANTIK BIS ZUM AUSBRUCH DES WELTKRIEGES. Von 
Fritz Schultz. Studien zur englischen Philologie. Hrsg. von 
Lorenz Morsbach und Hans-Oskar Wilde. Bd. XCV. Halle 
(Saale): Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1939. S. 188. RM 7.20. 


To a dozen general studies of British literary concepts of 
Germany and the Germans and twice that number dealing with 
individual Englishmen’s concern with German culture, this 
latest study by Fritz Schultz is more than a mere adjunct. For 
the period covered (c. 1800-1914) it is both more extensive in 
scope and intensive in method than earlier studies; yet it is 
to be regretted that it is not the true complement of Radczun’s 
study, Das englische Urteil tiber die Deutschen bis zur Mitte des 
17. Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1933). The interim from c. 1650 to 
1800 remains still unexplored except for such special investiga- 
tions of limited areas as exist. Aside from an introductory chap- 
ter (an adumbration of the German as he appears in English 
literature prior to 1800) and a brief conclusion, appendix, and 
bibliography, the book falls very naturally into three parts: the 
picture of the German in English literature from (1) 1800-1837, 
(2) 1837-1870, (3) 1870-1914. Within these years, seventy-eight 
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British authors—more specifically some one hundred and ninety 
novels, dramas, epics, lyrics, biographies, autobiographies, 
diaries, collections of letters, travel books, historical mono- 
graphs, and literary essays—are analyzed. Extensive as this 
program is, the author nevertheless feels constrained to apolo- 
gize for failing to consider the vast body of more or less ephem- 
eral literature. The fault is easily forgiven. More reprehensible 
seems to be the too-elaborate classification of subject-matter 
and the intricate methodology into which Mr. Schultz’s love for 
minute analysis betrayed him. His three-fold division of time 
and the division of his materials within each period into novels, 
dramas, lyric poetry, autobiographical writings, essays, etc. 
make for confusion. Thus Shelley comes up for discussion under 
four separate heads; George Eliot we meet six times, Meredith 
five times, Thackeray, Arnold, Carlyle, and Kingsley each four 
times, and so forth. Although the chronological arrangement 
helps in the exposition of how the British concept of German 
character and culture changed, the elaborate division of ma- 
terials according to genres within each chronological partition 
adds nothing essential to the main business in hand. Nowhere 
is it clear that the genre employed materially affected a writer’s 
point of view. Instead, one would prefer to have the whole of 
what Carlyle or Arnold or George Eliot had to say about Ger- 
mans and Germany in one place. In the absence of an index, this 
arrangement is particularly unpraiseworthy. Fortunately (and 
this would seem to indicate that the author himself was aware 
that his machinery was bunglesome) we are helped by frequent 
signposts, iterations, and summaries. These help point the course 
in the circuitous route by which the figure of the German in 
English literature emerges from that of the “Grobianus” and 
gradually develops, through numerous intermediary phases to 
that of the “Philosoph- und Offizierstyp’’; but the reader will 
hardly agree with the author that this development is “eine 
ganz klare Linie”’ (p. 181). 

There is discernible in this monograph, as in many another 
that deals with inter-national cultural relations, an element of 
bias that has been peculiarly rampant in German-English and 
German-American cultural studies. It is discernible not so much 
in what is said as in what may be read between the lines. All too 
frequently excellence is attributed to the writer who viewed 
Germany sympathetically; quite too regularly an author’s 
failure to do so is made explicable on grounds of insularity, 
short-sightedness, prejudice, fanaticism, or simply artistic in- 
capability There are degrees even within one man. Thus Brown- 
ing’s characterization of Paracelsus is praised; that of Sebald 
“ist ihm... schlecht gegliickt, da er nichts von einem Deut- 
schen an sich hat” (pp. 82-83). Especially ingenious is Mr. 
Schultz’s argument by which the German Jews Isaac and 
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Rebecca, in Scott’s Ivanhoe, are denied any and all German char- 
acteristics (pp. 17-18). This bias, if such it be, does not extend 
to Mr. Schultz’s strictly objective treatment of Benjamin 
Disraeli. 

A rather peculiar omission, in the light of the otherwise 
elaborate mechanics of this monograph, and in view of the 
meticulousness of German scholarship iberhaupt, is Mr. 
Schultz’s failure to supply us with page references for a great 
many of his citations and quotations. 

Objections may be raised to individual judgments. For ex- 
ample, it is debatable whether Macaulay can justly be called a 
Freethinker who represents the highwatermark of the British 
wave of liberalism (“der immer den Standpunkt eines fanati- 
schen Liberalen verfocht,” p. 99), or that the British commenta- 
tor has been entirely in error in emphasizing the Faustian 
element in the German race as motivating sometimes a daemonic 
urge toward political and economic imperialism as much as to- 
ward scientific and scholarly supremacy. Over-simplifications 
there doubtless are, as in the case of the Kaiser’s “Kriiger- 
depesche” of 1895 being made the turning-point from British 
friendship to hatred. Yet these faults are negated by the minute- 
ness of individual analyses and the generally valuable syntheses 
which a study supplies. It is to be wished that Mr. Schultz will 
prosecute diligently the supplementary studies which he prom- 
ises—examinations of the picture of the German in other 
European literatures and of other European characters in Eng- 
lish literature. The result of these investigations will doubtless 
lead to modifications and temperings of his views and con- 
clusions and greatly enrich our understanding of the manifold 
and intricate racial interrelations as they are manifested in 
European literature. 

Henry A. PoCHMANN 

University of Wisconsin 


THomAs GRAY, SCHOLAR. THE TRUE TRAGEDY OF AN EIGHT- 
EENTH-CENTURY GENTLEMAN. WITH TWO YOUTHFUL NOTE- 
BOOKS NOW PUBLISHED FOR THE FIRST TIME FROM THE 
ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS IN THE MORGAN LIBRARY, NEW 
York City. By William Powell Jones. Cambridge, Massa- 
= Harvard University Press, 1937. Pp. xv+191. 

.50. 


A. S. Collins, in his Authorship in the Days of Johnson, was 
referring to Gray, among others, when he wrote: “Of such men 
it can hardly be said that they followed the profession of letters; 
... they wrote not to get a living, but because they could not 
live without writing.” Gray, had he known of it, would have ap- 
plauded the motto that Dugald Stewart says the historian Dr. 
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Robertson prefixed to all his commonplace books, even those for 
the early years of 1735, 1736, and 1737: “Vita sine literis mors 
est.” 

Professor Jones has written a valuable, well-organized, and 
well-documented account of Gray as scholar. It is “the first at- 
tempt to give a complete account of Gray’s learning and a 
critical estimate of its importance in his life” (p. viii, see also 
pp. 22-23). Chapter I briefly sets forth the more important facts 
and events of Gray’s life. The “Miss Gray” of Eton early de- 
veloped the scholarly yet fastidious temperament that he con- 
tinued to have. This life-sketch is wisely called ‘‘Fastidious Little 
Gentleman.” Gray’s philosophy of living insisted that one 
needed to be busy in order to be happy. But he wished sincerely 
to live as a gentleman of wealth and position; hence he did his 
best to avoid being considered a professional author—he wrote 
poetry only for himself and his friends, and spent most of his 
time reading. ‘He compensated for his poor body by using his 
excellent mind and for his feeling of inferiority in rank by be- 
coming the sort of gentleman who writes and studies purely as 
an amateur” (p. 28). 

Six following chapters present substantial confirmation of 
the brief statements made in Chapter I. Here is Professor 
Jones’s own summary: “(1) preparation and scholarly methods; 
(2) his first project, a thorough survey of ancient culture; (3) his 
subsequent study of travel and geography, especially of the 
Orient; (4) his plans to write a history of English poetry, leading 
to the beginnings of the Celtic and Scandinavian revivals for the 
enrichment of Romantic poetry; (5) his research in English his- 
tory through the study of manuscripts, heraldry, and architec- 
ture; and (6) his interest in natural history.” In addition to 
printed sources, Professor Jones has made excellent use of Gray’s 
immense manuscript Commonplace Book, and other manu- 
script material by Gray. 

“Scholar and Poet” (Chap. VIII) is a six-page summary. 
Then the useful Addenda prints the text of Gray’s youthful 
catalogue of his library and his list of books “bought since I 
came to London. 1760’; also the text of Gray’s 1744-45 notes 
on learned journals; and Professor Jones’s own register of Gray 
autograph manuscripts. (Incidentally, Professor Jones has since 
published a register of Gray’s books, in Modern Philology, xxxv 
(Feb., 1938), 257-78.) 

Gray is revealed by this book as a man who could have been 
of rather vast aesthetic and intellectual benefit to his fellow men 
but who actually made very little of his work available, saying 
of posterity, “What has it ever done to oblige me?” 

Much of the repetition of ideas and phrases in the book is 
inevitable (see p. 28) and is indeed helpful. There are, however, 
some instances where the repetition is puzzling, or has the effect 
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of redundancy (e.g.: p. 108, ll. 26-27, p. 109, 1. 32; p. 119, 1. 10, 
p. 121, n. 36; p. 121, ll. 16-17, p. 128, ll. 21-23; the middle of 
p. 129 and of p. 132). One wonders whether Gray truly ever 
“learned to be happy” (p. 28), for was Gray himself unaware of 
the tragedy of his life? It is scarcely correct that “Gray had 
sowed the seed of nature description” in the mind of the Rev. 
William Gilpin (p. 82); the seed had fallen long before 1771. 
Also, Gilpin did properly acknowledge indebtedness to the Rev. 
William Mason and to Gray for their encouraging him to publish 
his Observations on the River Wye, but not “for their inspiration” 
(p. 83); and Gray was only one of many whose encouragement 
persuaded Gilpin to publish his book on the Wye (p. 99). I hear 
no music in the names of pilewort, fleabane, and dog’s mercury 
(p. 138, ll. 17-18). The statement seems too strong, on p. 146, 
that Gray would publish nothing of his own accord, after Profes- 
sor Jones’s reminders of Gray’s voluntary additions in 1768 
(pp. 3, 102). The book is almost entirely free from typographi- 
cal errors: I have noted only “Pembrock” for “Pembroke” 
(p. 22), and an inconsistency in punctuation on p. viii, ll. 21, 25. 
The question mark seems intentional in |. 8 on p. 181, but its 
full significance is not clear. Consistency requires that the place 
and date of publication be indicated for each Martin book named 
on p. Xv. 

The book is beautifully printed, and the frontispiece of Gray 
is delightful. Professor Jones points out properly that “‘the like- 
ness appears to have been adopted from the Basire engraving 
in Mason’s life of Gray (1775),”’ and that Gray’s figure is “‘ideal- 
ized’’; it may be remarked, however, that his features, also, are 
considerably idealized. Gray’s face as drawn by Mason and 
Wilson, and engraved by Basire, is by no means as pleasing as it 
appears in the skillful adaptation presented in this frontispiece. 

Professor Jones has shown admirable restraint. Page after 
page presents the reader with judicious summaries or conclusions 
about one phase or another of Gray’s scholarship, and provides 
enough supporting evidence to be convincing; yet the reader is 
made to realize that many more details might have been massed 
in support, and he appreciates Professor Jones’s wise and time- 
saving selection and summarizing. 

The book arouses our admiration for Gray’s immense ability 
as a scholar and poet; makes us feel fear lest that ability be left 
relatively useless, as we see more and more of Gray’s introvert 
temperament, changeableness, and recurrent inertia; and stirs 
a feeling of tragic pity as those flaws make his life a relative 
failure—he might have been so much greater! Professor Jones’s 
valuable and impressive account of the scholar Gray presents 
the tragedy of a “gentleman’”—a tragedy made illuminatingly 
and pathetically apparent. 

WitiiaAm D. TEMPLEMAN 
University of Illinois 
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Die LITERARISCHE WERTUNG, ein Spektrum der Kritik. Von 
Leonhard Beriger. Halle: Niemeyer, 1938. 149 Seiten. Preis 
RM 3.80. 


Dieses Werk behandelt die neuesten Gesichtspunkte der 
deutschen Literaturkritik und beleuchtet die gegenwiartige 
geisteswissenschaftliche Haltung, Einstellung und Wertschitz- 
ung—Probleme, die in den Vereinigten Staaten um so grésseres 
Interesse erheischen, da die jetzige deutsche Geisteshaltung uns 
vielfach ritselhaft anmutet. Somit hat Berigers Buch eine dop- 
pelte Bedeutung fiir uns: erstens Belehrung iiber den Stand der 
neuesten deutschen Literaturkritik und zweitens Aufklarung 
iiber die Normen und Massstibe, mittels deren wir einen tiefen 
Einblick in den Zeitgeist gewinnen. 

Berigers Literarische Wertung schliesst sich im Grunde an 
Dilthey und Emil Ermatinger an, ohne aber vom letzteren ab- 
hingig zu sein. Zudem macht sich der Einfluss des Italieners 
Benedetto Croce geltend. Im Verfahren strebt der Verfasser 
strenge Sachlichkeit an und beschrinkt sich auf das Wesenhafte. 
Jede Wertung soll von einer doppelten Perspektive aus erfolgen: 
subjektiv durch die Persénlichkeit des Wertenden und objektiv 
durch die literarischen Grundbegriffe, deren er sich bedient. 

Die Darlegung der Wertmassstibe fiir die Literaturkritik be- 
dingt eine methodische Scheidung zwischen Literaturwissen- 
schaft and Kunst- und Musikwissenschaft. Die Hauptbegriffe 
der Literaturwissenschaft sind Idee und Symbol, in deren Wie- 
dereinfiihrung und Abklarung der Verfasser die entscheidende 
Leistung der Gegenwart sieht. Diese Leistung entstand aus der 
Synthese der Begriffe Organismus und Idee. Mit dem Begriff 
Idee ist der symbolische Charakter der Poesie gegeben: sie ist 
die symbolische Kunst. Dieser Idee- und Symbolbegriff in der 
Dichtung bedingt die Koordination von isthetischer und au- 
sseristhetischer Betrachtungsweise in der Beurteilung von Dicht- 
werken, wihrend die Wertung der bildenden Kiinste und der 
Musik von der dsthetischen Seite aus erfolgt. 

Fiir die Literaturkritik handelt es sich zunichst um die Fest- 
legung der isthetischen Gesichtspunkte. Zu diesem Zweck zer- 
legt der Verfasser die Fragen der aisthetischen Wertung nach 
Art eines Spektrums in eine Reihe von Gesichtspunkten, nim- 
lich Inhalt, Sprache, Symbolik, Atmosphire und Form. Jeder 
Gesichtspunkt wird durch Urteile von Kritikern und Dichtern 
der Weltliteratur stark beleuchtet und unter strenger Beriick- 
sichtigung literarischer Bedingungen gewertet. Fiir die Wertung 
werden vorwiegend Werke aus der epischen und dramatischen 
Gattung herangezogen. 

Die aisthetischen Gesichtspunkte wie Inhalt, Sprache, Sym- 
bolik und Form sind im Grunde genommen iiberlieferte Mass- 
stiibe, die in jeder Epoche angewandt werden. Solche Werte 
sind weniger dem Zeitgeschmack unterworfen als die ausser- 
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asthetischen, bei denen es sich um weltanschauliche Gesichts- 
punkte handelt. Aber auch die asthetischen Werteinheiten sind 
nicht statisch, sondern entsprechen den kiinstlerischen An- 
spriichen, die jede dichterische Schule in verschiedener Weise an 
sie stellt. Daher lassen sich an Hand dieses Buches die gegen- 
wirtigen asthetischen Forderungen zum Teil bestimmen. 

In Bezug auf die Sprache unterscheidet Beriger zwischen 
Kritikern und Dichtern, welche in der kritischen Beurteilung 
von Dichtwerken der Sprache den Primat erteilen und solchen, 
die dem Wort wenig Bedeutung beimessen. Angesichts dieser 
beiden Extreme schligt der Verfasser den Mittelweg ein. Der 
grosse Dichter ist hinsichtlich der Sprache “nicht Sklave, son- 
dern das Kind und der Mitschépfer seiner Zeit.”” Sprache und 
Gehalt bilden eine innere Einheit, die zu den Voraussetzungen 
der Poesie gehért. 

In der Wertung der Symbolik steht der Verfasser auf Seiten 
der asthetischen Schule, da er die symbolische Dichtung als 
héchste Art der Poesie anerkennt. Da aber nicht jedes grosse 
Weltgefiihl in der Symbolik dichterischen Ausdruck erfahren 
kann, hat der Dichter das Recht, auch nicht rein symbolische 
Formen, insbesondere die Allegorie anzuwenden. Zwar ist die 
Scheidung zwischen Symbolik und Allegorie vom Verfasser 
nicht konsequent durchgefiihrt. Solche Scheidung wire eigent- 
lich in der Grenzbestimmung zwischen Kunst und Religion zu 
suchen. 

Wie Ermatinger, so betont auch Beriger die Atmosphire in 
der Dichtung als “das innere Leben, der beseelende Hauch, der 
ein Werk der Sprache erst zur Dichtung macht.”’ Als individuelle 
Lebendigkeit des Ausdrucks und der Gestalten ist Atmosphire 
Merkmal und Bedingung wahrer Dichtung und kennzeichnet als 
Ausdruck spiritualistischen oder mystisch-pantheistischen Er- 
lebens grosse Dichtungen der Neuzeit. 

In der neuesten Dichtkunst, sagt der Verfasser, haben re- 
ligiése und nationale Gesichtspunkte vor anderen Geltung. So- 
mit wire die Wertung der ausseristhetischen Gesichtspunkte 
von besonderem Interesse fiir uns, da sich hier die gegenwirtige 
Geisteshaltung widerspiegelt. Asthetische Gesichtspunkte sind 
in ihrem Wandel zum grdéssten Teil von der theoretischen Ein- 
zelforschung abhingig; ausseristhetische dagegen sind Ge- 
meingut, entwachsen aus den Bedingungen, die den Zeitgeist 
ausmachen, sei dieser national oder weltbiirgerlich. Weltan- 
schauung, Ethos, Religion, Nationalanschauung—alle diese au- 
sseristhetischen Momente sind stetem Wechsel unterworfen, 
wodurch man ein Volksgeschehen verstehen und beurteilen 
kann. Ursachen und Wirkungen spielen sich hier ab, verschieben 
alte Gebilde, suchen sich neue Lagen, ohne einen Ruhepunkt zu 
gewinnen, ohne Riicksicht auf Widerstand und Gegendruck, ein- 
ig beherrscht von dem einen grossen Gesetz des Werdens und 

andels. 
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“Setzt grosse Dichtung eine persdnlich erlebte und persén- 
lich gebildete Weltanschauung voraus?”’ Nach Diltheys Urteil 
kénnte diese Frage nur positiv beantwortet werden, denn Dich- 
tung ist Lebensdeutung. Das Urteil des Verfassers lautet: ‘Wir 
schitzen jenes Werk am hichsten, in dem das tiefste Ringen den 
reinsten symbolischen Ausdruck gefunden.” Diese Weltanschau- 
ung soll durchaus lebensbejahend zum Ausdruck kommen. Der 
Verfasser stimmt der Ansicht von Paul Ernst bei: “Die Absicht 
der Kunst ist nicht das Erzeugen von Depressionsgefiihlen.” Er 
gibt aber zu, dass man die Bedeutung des dichterischen Welt- 
bildes nicht an der Lebensstimmung ermessen kann, sondern an 
der Bedeutsamkeit und Reichweite der Fragen, die es beriihrt. 

Es wird aber nicht allein eine positive Weltanschauung vom 
Dichter und seinem Werk verlangt. Seine Persénlichkeit sowohl 
als auch sein Werk sollen von einem hohen ethischen Charakter 
Zeugnis reden. Die Wertung schliesst hier vom Dichter auf des- 
sen Werk. “‘Eine Dichtung ist um so bedeutender, je stirker und 
reiner ihr Ethos, ihre menschliche Substanz.’’ Der Dichter soll 
in einem letzten und tiefsten Sinne ‘‘Held’’ sein, und diese starke 
Persdnlichkeit, das Kraftvolle und Gesunde, die sittliche Kraft 
und Wiirde sollen positiv in seiner Dichtung wirken. Auf Grund 
dieses Standpunktes lehnt der Verfasser Thomas Manns Josef- 
roman ab, unter der Behauptung, dass dessen Gestalten alle 
Wiirde abgeht. Nicht jede Persénlichkeit, nicht jeder seelische 
Inhalt hat nach diesen Voraussetzungen das Recht auf Darstel- 
lung. 

Vom kritischen Standpunkte aus liesse sich mit den Ausser- 
ungen des Verfassers iiber die nationalen Gesichtspunkte hadern. 
Dafiir ist hier weder Raum noch Gelegenheit. Vergegenwirtigen 
wir uns nur, dass sich das Nationalgefiihl im heutigen Deutsch- 
land nicht kritisch beurteilen lisst. Es handelt sich hier auch nur 
um das Verstehen einer tendenziésen Erscheinung, die weniger 
mit Nationalgefiihl als mit Volksgemeinschaft bezeichnet wer- 
den kann. Die fiir diese Strémung verantwortliche philosophische 
Anschauung legt der Dichtung allzu enge Schranken auf, wenn 
es z. B. heisst: “Es gibt keine wahre Dichtung, die nicht na- 
tional wire.”” Zwar muss das Wort “national” hier im Sinne von 
“‘volkstiimlich” aufgefasst werden. Mit andern Worten, jede 
grosse Dichtung triigt den Wesenscharakter der Volksgemein- 
schaft, aus der das Werk entwachsen ist. Wird aber selbst diese 
Dichtung nicht dort den héchsten Flug erreichen, wo sie den 
Volkscharakter ausser acht lassend ins Allgemein-menschliche 
emporragt? Die mystischen Begriffe von Blut und Boden lassen 
sich leicht ins Politische umbiegen und kénnen dadurch den 
freien Flug des Dichters hindern. 

Im vorliegenden Werk wird der nationale Gesichtspunkt in 
drei Teilprobleme zerlegt: 1. das Verhiltnis des Dichters zur 
“‘Volkheit,”’ 2. sein Verhaltnis zum Volk und 3. sein Verhiltnis 
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zum Staat. Volkheit heisst soviel wie innere Verbundenheit mit 
dem Volke, eine Seelen- und Blutsverwandtschaft, die eine Volks- 
gemeinschaft ausmacht und alle Eigenschaften dieser Gemein- 
schaft aufs innigste verbindet. Der Dichter darf sich dieser 
Volkheit gegeniiber nur bedingungslos bejahend verhalten. Ja, 
es heisst, eine Dichtung sei um so vollkommener, je reiner und 
stirker sie den Sinn der Volkheit zum Ausdruck bringe. Es wiire 
zu bemerken, dass solche Dichtung Gefahr liuft, itiber die Gren- 
zen der Nation hinaus nicht verstanden zu werden, da sie unter 
diesen Bedingungen kaum Allgemeingiiltigkeit und -verstindnis 
beanspruchen kénnte. 

Das Verhiltnis des Dichters zum Volk hingegen schwankt 
zwischen Anziehung und Abstossung. Da er die Probleme des 
Volkes dichterisch gestaltet, mdgen diese eine soziale oder na- 
tionale Bedeutung fiir ihn haben. Der Dichter fiihlt sich mit dem 
Volke als nationale Einheit verbunden, aber auch ihm abge- 
neigt, sei es auf Grund seiner demokratischen oder aristokra- 
tischen Einstellung der Volksschichten gegeniiber, oder gar auf 
Grund dsthetischer Bedingungen, die sein Kunstgefiihl an ihn 
stellt. Noch zwiespaltiger aber mag sich der Dichter dem Staat 
gegeniiber verhalten. In der Dichtung sollen die Spannungen 
zum Austrag kommen, die sich im Nationalstaat entwickeln. 
Nur der Idealstaat wird das Wesen der Volkheit zum Ausdruck 
bringen, und in diesem Falle muss der Dichter den Staat be- 
jahen; sobald aber der Staat dem Wesen der Volkheit entge- 
gensteht, muss der Dichter den Staat bekimpfen. Somit wire 
der Dichter Vermittler zwischen Staat und Volk und zugleich 
Hiiter der Volkheit gegen die Ausschreitungen des Staates. Die 
Erfiillung dieser Aufgabe—wenn sie dem Dichter gelinge— 
wiirde der Dichtung kaum zum Heile dienen, denn diese kénnte 
dabei nur zu leicht in den Dienst des Staates gestellt werden. 


ADOLPH ZECH 
University of Missouri 


THE PROVERB IN IBSEN: PROVERBIAL SAYINGS AND CITATIONS 
AS ELEMENTS IN HIS STYLE. By Ansten Anstensen. Columbia 
University Germanic Studies, New series, No. 1. New York, 
1936. 255 pp. 


Some years ago Professor Archer Taylor’s book The Proverb 
provided us with a suggestive chapter on “Proverbs in Litera- 
ture,” though this book, concerned primarily with a broadly in- 
clusive examination into the origins and dissemination of the 
various proverbial forms, did not attempt to more than hint at 
the various possibilities for scholarly investigation of particular 
problems concerned with the place of the proverb in literature. 
Anstensen’s book comes now to demonstrate the value of a care- 
ful examination into the part that proverbial material plays in 
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Ibsen. It is, so far as I know, the first exhaustive investigation of 
the use of proverbial material in any single author of major im- 
importance. 

The justification of Anstensen’s study should be apparent 
to any student of Ibsen: the important satirical dramas in verse, 
particularly Brand and Peer Gynt, are loaded with proverbial 
material; and many of the later so-called “social reform’’ plays 
reveal a rather pronounced use of the proverb and related liter- 
ary forms. That Ibsen uses the proverb chiefly as a vehicle of 
irony has been observed before, particularly by Peer Gynt com- 
mentators; but no critic hitherto has attempted to push an anal- 
ysis of Ibsen’s use of the proverb much beyond this obvious pre- 
liminary observation. Anstensen proposes in the present book to 
investigate the use of proverbial material in all of Ibsen’s work, 
keeping in mind a twofold general objective: ‘‘(1) To show the 
extent to, and manner in which he employs proverbial sayings 
and citations in the entire body of his writings .. . and (2) to 
show our author’s purpose in making use of the material thus 
collected and exemplified.” (p. 15) Each of the plays in turn is 
subjected to a minute analysis in terms of the proverbial mate- 
rial included; appropriate, and oftentimes illuminating sum- 
maries are provided at the close of each chapter of the study; 
and rather elaborate statistical tables indicating the extent and 
distribution of proverbial material in Ibsen bring the study to a 
close. 

One is certainly not prepared to quarrel with Anstensen’s 
general findings as to the purposes of proverbial material in Ib- 
sen. He summarizes these, toward the end of his study, as fol- 
lows: “‘to help create or to intensify a certain mood; to sum up a 
certain idea or sentiment, in order that he [Ibsen] might the more 
effectively deny it; to sharpen the shafts of satire, and to de- 
lineate human character” (p. 236). One is prepared also to ac- 
cept Anstensen’s hypothesis that there seems to exist a certain 
“progressive development”’ of these purposes in the succession 
of Ibsen’s plays, though it seems to me that this “progressive 
development” has been neither as sharply defined nor as clearly 
demonstrated as the material in Ibsen might allow. It occurs to 
me, to mention only one matter of detail, that in Anstensen’s 
failure to recognize clearly the distinction between Ibsen’s “‘so- 
cial reform” dramas proper and the later plays, those beginning 
with Vildanden (1884), he has ignored a significant opportunity 
to apply his hypothesis to a crucial point in Ibsen’s dramatic de- 
velopment. 

Besides these partial reservations which it seems necessary 
to attach to one’s acceptance of Anstensen’s general findings, I 
am somewhat more disturbed by two rather salient aspects of 
the investigator’s methodology in the present work. It seems to 
me, in the first place, that his general findings might have been 
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much more conclusive (and certainly more revealing as literary 
interpretation) had he used throughout his study a more rigid 
definition of what a proverb actually is, even though such a 
definition would have to be a somewhat arbitrary one. To as- 
sume, for example, that “for the purposes of this study any 
apothegmatic saying uttered by one of Ibsen’s characters is 
equally significant” (pp. 21-22) is to invite vagueness and ulti- 
mate confusion into the investigation. All too frequently Ansten- 
sen’s loose and broadly inclusive definition of the proverb (a def- 
inition which includes proverbs proper, proverbial phrases, 
“biblical sources,” biblical allusions, and biblical citations, and 
even general literary allusions and citations) leads him into equi- 
vocal interpretations and relatively insignificant critical judg- 
ments, with the inevitable result that his final generalizations, 
sound in substance as they may be, remain at least partially 
suspect in the reader’s mind. A less important though more im- 
mediately apparent result is Anstensen’s general tendency to 
identify as proverbial material certain phrases or sentences in 
Ibsen which a more severe judgment would probably reject (a 
few instances taken at random are: no. 24 on p. 44; 328 (96); 
338 (98) ; 524 (131); 530 (132); and 532 (133)). 

The method of organizing the materials within the individual 
chapters seems likewise rather unfortunate. The method em- 
ployed is simply to catalog, with running comments, all “‘pro- 
verbial material’ occurring in each particular play under the 
title of the play, sometimes in the order of appearance in the ac- 
tion of the play, sometimes simply under the names of the char- 
acters who employ proverbial material in their speech. It does 
not seem to me that such “cataloging” is always, if ever, the de- 
sirable method of finally writing up the material, though it may 
well serve a useful preliminary function in the processes of 
research. It tends frequently in the present study to give equal 
prominence to proverbial materials of distinctly unequal dra- 
matic values; and the reader is in consequence almost invariably 
“wondering whither this is leading’’—until he is duly informed 
in the formal summaries at the close of each chapter. Some of 
these summaries are satisfactory enough in themselves, others 
less so (see that on pp. 126-127, much of which has little if any- 
thing to do with the place of the proverb in the drama in ques- 
tion); and in no case is the reader entirely satisfied that the 
method employed by the investigator is the one that is most re- 
vealing as literary interpretation. 

The present reviewer is, of course, aware of the difficulties 
under which Anstensen has struggled: an extensive investigation 
into any particular phase of Ibsen’s style is no mean matter un- 
der any circumstances, and the difficulties are multiplied in this 
instance because no minute study in the use of the proverb in 
literature has ever before been undertaken. Still it would seem 
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that if Anstensen had devoted more time to devising adequate 
tools of research he would not only have contributed a more 
telling analysis of Ibsen’s style but he would much more clearly 
have shown the way to those scholars who may some day study 
the proverb in other authors of importance. 

The present investigation is certainly to be considered on the 
whole, however, a definitely commendable performance, despite 
its rather questionable general method of procedure. Anstensen 
spares no pains to be thorough in gathering all materials bearing 
on his subject; he is everywhere honest and independent in his 
judgments; and though he may have gone astray in some mat- 
ters of detail, he has demonstrated with reasonable accuracy and 
completeness the soundness of his general thesis. One wishes 
that as much could be said of most American studies in the 
Scandinavian literatures. 

ALRIK GUSTAFSON 
University of Minnesota 


HUMANISM AND IMAGINATION. By G. R. Elliott. Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press, 1938. Pp. x+253. 
$2.50. 


For a number of years Professor G. R. Elliott has been recog- 
nized as one of the ablest and most influential of the writers who 
owe their critical formation largely to the vigorous teaching of 
the late Irving Babbitt. In Humanism and Imagination he has 
brought together a number of essays which have previously ap- 
peared in periodicals. Although they deal with persons and prob- 
lems which may have no obvious immediate relationship to each 
other in the eyes of readers who did not know Irving Babbitt in 
his classroom at Harvard, the author’s plan is justified by the 
fact that each is related in some way to the problem of the place 
of the imagination in the arts and its proper control by the will, 
a problem, both ethical and aesthetic, which Babbitt believed 
must be solved by American criticism before a truly great na- 
tional literature could appear. Professor Elliott takes Babbitt’s 
teaching as his point of departure, accepting it for the most part, 
though with important reserves and additions. In his own crit- 
ical philosophy he accords to poetry a higher value for its own 
sake than he believes Babbitt granted it. In like manner, he goes 
beyond Babbitt in sympathy for organized Christianity, if not 
in recognition of the importance of religion itself in the de- 
velopment of great art. In these matters he seems not so much to 
dissent from the teachings of his master as to push them to 
logical conclusions from which Babbitt, for reasons which can- 
not be adequately discussed here, always drew back. It is prob- 
able that some persons in search of a critical philosophy will find 
Professor Elliott’s development of a doctrine of humanism more 
attractive than Babbitt’s own. 
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Humanism and Imagination is divided into two parts, the 
first dealing directly with Babbitt and two of his most distin- 
guished associates, Paul Elmer More and Stuart Pratt Sherman, 
the second with more general questions of aesthetic and ethical 
judgment, which are often seen in relation to the teachings of 
Emerson. It is Professor Elliott’s belief that the humanism of 
Babbitt was a logical and desirable reaction from the Emerson- 
jan conception of man’s relation to nature, though marked in its 
intensity by “a harmful extremism in the American mind.” 
Part One is by far the more lively and anecdotic of the two, 
though anecdote is never indulged in merely for its own sake. 
The opening essay, ‘Humanism and the Spirit of Poetry,” ex- 
amines with candor, but with reverence for Babbitt’s high seri- 
ousness, the failure of American academic criticism to deal 
adequately with poetry. In it the author defines the limitations 
of More’s approach to poetry as carefully as he does those of 
Babbitt’s method. The reader will find indications that although 
in some matters, notably in his relation to Anglicanism, Profes- 
sor Elliott is nearer to More than to Babbitt, it is Babbitt who 
made the greater impression upon his thought and remains for 
him the greater sage. The second essay, “Irving Babbitt as I 
Knew Him” is perhaps the best portrait of the distinguished 
critic that has yet appeared, excellent in its delineation of both 
the physical and the moral man. “Stuart Sherman and the War 
Age” is a chronicle of disillusionment. Though Professor Elliott 
seems to have felt both admiration and affection for Sherman, 
he believes that Sherman’s first book, On Contemporary Litera- 
ture, was his best and that in his last phase Sherman incarnated 
the mistaken optimism and real spiritual confusion of America 
during and just after the World War. The final essay of Part 
One, “On Religion and Humanism,” and all of Part Two belong 
to the domains of philosophy and theology not less than to 
literary criticism. Professor Elliott has, despite recognition of 
great flaws in the Emersonian doctrine, a tenderness for the Sage 
of Concord which admittedly reflects the enthusiasm of his 
youth, an enthusiasm which it may be difficult for anyone under 
fifty to view with completely understanding sympathy. Here, as 
in the incidental criticism of the great English poets, especially 
Spenser, Milton, and Keats, in Part One, there is much which 
is notable both for critical penetration and for beauty of phras- 
ing. Taken as a whole, Humanism and Imagination is a stimu- 
lating study of the relationship of humanism as taught by 
Babbitt and More, to the spirit of poetry and to Christianity. 
Its tone is at once catholic and liberal, its style witty and elo- 
quent. As a documentary contribution to the history of an im- 
portant movement in American literary criticism it deserves to 


hold a high place. Marcus SELDEN GOLDMAN 


University of Illinois 
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An ELIzABETHAN Puritan. Arthur Golding the Translator of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses and also of John Calvin’s Sermons. 
By Louis Thorn Golding. Illustrated. New York: Richard R. 
Smith, 1937. 


All students of the Elizabethan period have welcomed Mr. 
Golding’s biography of his illustrious forbear as still another 
witness to our contemporary interest in the lives of men of let- 
ters. Unhappily the entertaining biographer has often shown 
himself careless of truth in detail and emphasis. He must be 
colorful at all costs. With Mr. Golding interest is on the side 
of accuracy as in his circumstantial account of the financial and 
legal involvements which embarrassed the scholarly undertak- 
ings of this sober and bookish Elizabethan. Having regard to his 
newsy reports on such contemporary excitements as a murder 
and an earthquake, to his love of both Ovid and Calvin, to his 
prolific publications, mostly translations, to his preoccupation 
with the moral, the historical, and the geographical, one is 
tempted to have recourse to an abused word and call Arthur 
Golding, a typical Elizabethan. At any rate he was representa- 
tive of much in the rich cultural confusion of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

An Elizabethan Puritan is more valuable for its record of 
Arthur Golding’s life than for any critical report upon his works 
and their considerable influence. The reprinting of the original 
compositions is welcome. In Chapter XV we have offered fa- 
miliar notations of Shakespeare’s indebtedness to Golding’s 
Metamorphoses, but of others’ debt, notably Spenser’s, nothing 
is said. Though in Chapter XIV, ten pages are devoted to “Four 
Centuries of Criticism,” the author nowhere gives us any inde- 
pendent estimate of Golding’s qualities as a stylist and a trans- 


lator. 
H. S. V. J. 


Tue LETTERS OF RALPH WALDO Emerson. In six volumes. 
Edited by Ralph L. Rusk. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1939. $30.00. 


These volumes contain such unpublished letters of Emerson 
as Mr. Rusk has been able to collect. The total is far beyond the 
expectation of the most sanguine, including the editor. A work 
which was undertaken as a single volume grew slowly to six, and 
the task of a few years seemed at times to be endless. Doubtless 
other unpublished letters will appear hereafter, but we can be 
thankful for so exhaustive a collection of the correspondence of 
perhaps the most characteristic and enduring of American au- 
thors. It is easy to add later to such a structure as this, for the 
foundations are sound. Not content with merely printing new 
material, Mr. Rusk has prepared a calendar of other letters 
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either published or lost, and has given us a complete text of let- 
ters which have previously appeared in garbled or incomplete 
form in Cabot’s Life and elsewhere. His notes are full and satis- 
fying; his index exhaustive. Taken as a whole, the work is a 
scholar’s dream. One can only wish that the Journals might fall 
into similar hands. 

The perplexing problem of what to do with literary corre- 
spondence has not, however, been solved for all cases, however 
exemplary this work may be for major authors. There are few 
who would deserve so careful a type-facsimile of their most triv- 
ial written words, and the amount of scholarly machinery and 
editorial styling which is necessary to so exacting a standard 
makes the printed page somewhat cumbersome for the general 
reader. In only the second and parts of the first and third vol- 
umes is the substance of sufficient interest alone to hold the at- 
tention. The story of Emerson’s friendship with Margaret Fuller 
and Caroline Sturgis comes vividly to life as a classic of Platonic 
zeal, and the debate on friendship which attends it is one of the 
most absorbing in epistolary literature. Next in interest is the 
account of his first marriage, much less fully told, and that of 
the death of his brother Charles. But in the other volumes, the 
desire to learn more about Emerson or his associates or his times, 
even to the last detail, must supplement a merely human in- 
terest. 

Mr. Rusk has, in his Introduction, a the value of 
the letters for the study of Emerson’s reading™Much of our work 
on his intellectual sources must be done again, notably that on 
the English, German and French origins of his Transcendental- 
ism and social radicalism. Berkeley, Goethe and Fourier seem 
far more important than the recent emphasis on Neo-Platonic 
and Asiatic sources would imply. Similarly, his friendships and 
other human associations must be restudied, and the financial 
structure of his career and of his family life may be understood 
as never before. But the wise and kind Emerson who rose so far 
above his times by knowing the best that wasin them will prob- 
ably not be altered in any important respect in the final por- 
trait. 

ROBERT E. SPILLER 
Swarthmore College 


BROLLOPSDIKTER PA DIALEKT FRAN 1600- ocH 1700-TALEN. 
Samlade och utgivna av Bengt Hesselman. Nordiska Texter 
Och Undersékningar 10. Hugo Gebers Forlag, Stockholm, 
1937. Pp. 568. 


Professor Hesselman has collected and published in this 
volume 147 wedding poems (including some poems on related 
subjects) from the seventeenth to eighteenth centuries. The pre- 
liminary studies had been made by Prof. J. A. Lundell, editor of 
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Svenska LandsmAl och Svenskt Folkliv (since its beginning). 
These poems have an interest as a genre of literature, and for the 
light they often throw on the life and customs of rural Sweden 
in the early and middle modern period. And they also have much 
linguistic interest. All the poems have, I believe, been printed 
before, but often not wholly satisfactorily; hence it was well to 
have brought this excellent selection of them together in a handy 
and excellently printed volume, and so reliably edited. The edi- 
tor calls attention to the easy and natural verses that character- 
ize the poems. Dialect literature in Sweden takes its beginning in 
Alvdalen about the year 1600, and the first compositions were 
dramatic in form. The greater part of the earliest compositions 
were wedding poems. Among these the poems in Alvdalsmal 
(dialect of Alvdalen) predominate down to 1690, and they were 
mostly printed in Upsala or Viasterds. The metre is the hex- 
ameter, and Prof. Hesselman sees here the influence of Stiern- 
hielm and Columbus. (Samuel Columbus, poet, b. 1642, d. 1679.) 
In the sixties it is dialect writers of Upland that are most active; 
and their works were usually printed in Stockholm. In these the 
metre is the alexandrine, and the form dramatic. The Upsala 
school continues to flourish, a little later along with that of 
Falun, down to 1750, when it goes out of fashion. But the genre 
lives on in remoter districts, as Oland and Skane; and in Anger- 
manland in the North it continues even after 1800 (Inledning, 
pp. 6-9). In the Inledning the editor also gives an account of 
early interest in this type of literature; and a brief history of 
editions. Bibliographical and textual notes are offered on pp. 
552-57. 

The text is sometimes difficult, no doubt errors in the print- 
ing, as ued for ned, and uu for nu (corrected on p. 534), in both 
of which cases misreading by the printer was easy. In the in- 
stance noted on p. 535, bij for blij, bij may have been the writer’s 
pronunciation. In the earlier ones the language is sometimes 
rather difficult; the editor mentions the poem by Samille P. Elv- 
ing in this connection. The first four lines of this are: 


Vangan huxeidr ig bell’ hvdr4 thiil sof hediput og gaput, 
Fidllum edisug, sods iu huet o4f, hvitr’. og soAmbra. 
Nord milla hagste Ruts, og skar-fidll, hniliger ira, 
Autyr diem faar Fuosk-44: sods hvir Daal-dfvé kallum. 


The editor mentions the fact that burial poems (gravdikter) 
were at least as numerous as the wedding poems, and they do 
not decrease in frequency toward the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, as do the latter; he knows only one that is written in dia- 
lect, the rest are all in standard Swedish. 


GEORGE T. FLom 
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CATULLUS IN STRANGE AND DISTANT BRITAIN: HARVARD STUD- 
IES IN COMPARATIVE LITERATURE, 15. By James A S. Mc- 
Peek. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1939. 


For one who first read Catullus in “strange and distant 
Britain” and has since played as in sport with his echoes in Eng- 
lish poetry, it is pleasant to record a deep appreciation of this 
work of scrupulous investigation and comprehensive understand- 
ing of literary detail. 

Dr. McPeek begins by finding fault with students of his sub- 
ject for their lack of discrimination between the direct and the 
indirect influence of Catullus on later poets; he then proceeds 
very thoroughly to correct their errors line upon line in the light 
of his own mature judgment, won during years of happy toil in 
this, his chosen field of gleaning. After the days when the Eng- 
lish people first could not know Catullus for the want of manu- 
script, then cared not to know him by reason of cold distrust of 
his sensuous warmth, we follow this direct influence through the 
broader indulgence of the Restoration, when men of culture 
thankfully exchanged “Puritan pudding” for the “fine translu- 
cent grapes of Verona,” through the imitations of Catullus in the 
seventeenth century, through the fragrance that hangs about 
those writers less awarely tasting of his vintage, down to the 
time of Pope. 

From the mass of detailed criticism offered to us only a few 
points may be noted here with special pleasure: the exquisite 
charm of Catullan lines in Jonson; the unCatullan character of 
Herrick; the delight of Cowley’s translation of the Acme and 
Septimius; Skelton, “the British Catullus,” in a sense he never 
foresaw; Catullus, poet of an unlawful love, yet winning all men 
of finer feeling to sympathize with him, and poets of many 
tongues to follow him in his love’s vision of ideal. 

“It is not easy to analyze the Protean overtones of influence,” 
and Dr. McPeek has not escaped the difficulty; he often offers 
a decided judgment on delicate matters of influence which are 
capable of varied interpretation. Yet throughout his book the 
opinions of others are examined with minute care, and acknowl- 
edgment and praise of their work is constantly found. Students 
of Catullus will keep it close at hand for continual reference in 
the fascinating search for traces of Catullus in English literature. 

ELEANOR S. DUCKETT 
Smith College 
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In En Sprogmands Levned, published by Nordisk Forlag, 
Copenhagen, Prof. Otto Jespersen has written his life-history in 
a volume of 241 pages, which will be read with great interest by 
his many friends and admirers throughout the world. In his us- 
ual inimitable style he first takes the reader with him from the 
date of his birth in Randers, Jutland, July 16, 1860, through 
childhood and early schooling, his student years (1877-1887) 
when Mathematics, Romance philology, and English, succes- 
sively claimed first place in his interest, and his first journey 
abroad (Edinburgh, London, Oxford, Berlin, Leipzig, Paris, and 
Christiania, among which places Oxford had a special fascina- 
tion for him). Then follow chapters entitled: Kandidat og dok- 
tor, Ugift professor, Fgrste Amerikarejse, Internationalt sprog 
I, Anden Amerikarejse, Krigen 1914-1918, Efter krigen 1919- 
1925, Internationalt sprog II, and: De sidste ar. The final chap- 
ters are: Tilbageblik, Modersmil, Politik, and Livssyn. In the 
Retrospect (Tilbageblik) Jespersen offers a ‘samfat,’ of the chap- 
ters 16-19, a summary “Hvori jeg vil forsége at uddrage resul- 
tater av det hele og se s4 objektivt som muligt pa hvad jeg har 
udrettet i dette Liv.” I am sure that many scholars, and lay 
readers too, will want to read this autobiography of one who in 
fifty-two years of outstanding research, has achieved so much 
toward a better understanding of the history and the genius of 
the English language, and of his native Danish.' There is a pho- 
tograph of Jespersen as he looks now. - 

o> Ye 


Dr. Matthew W. Black’s anthology, Elizabethan and Seven- 
teenth Century Lyrics (J. B. Lippincott Company, 1938), com- 
bines, augments, and reédits Professor Schelling’s Elizabethan 
Lyrics and Seventeenth Century Lyrics. The new volume includes 
225 poems not to be found in the former collections, and instead 
of presenting a single chronological ordering of all the poems, 
groups them by kinds, each group being prefaced by an appro- 
priate introduction and having its constituent lyrics chrono- 
logically placed. A general introduction comprises an essay ‘‘On 
Reading Lyric Poetry,” “Suggestions for Study,” and a brief sur- 
vey of “‘Elizabethan Meters and Metrists.” There is also a page 
of book-titles called a Bibliography, and at the foot of the page 
are glosses of words and phrases. Those who have used Pro- 
fessor Schelling’s two anthologies will perhaps wonder whether 


1 On pp. 214-216 he explains his method of making notations, and of the 
masses of such notes that have been used in the writing of his books. And he 
ventures a guess as to the number of such notes he has, or has had, and says that 
3-400.000‘er neppe for hgjt regnet’; his Philosophy of Grammar was built upon 
the basis of notations 52, 53, 54, and 55. 
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the new editorial matter, however “practical,” is a satisfactory 
substitute for the admirable introductions and notes in the 


earlier volumes, now unhappily out of print. 
H. S. V. J. 


Professor John A. Walz’s delightful little survey of German 
Influence in American Education and Culture (Carl Schurz Foun- 
dation, Philadelphia, n.d., pp. 79) was originally “presented in 
the form of a lecture at a Round Table on ‘American-German 
Relations’ held in connection with the Institute of Public Af- 
fairs at the. University of Virginia.’ Professor Walz, by the limi- 
tations imposed upon him, has been constrained to devote two- 
thirds of his essay to the German influence in American educa- 
tion. The remainder is given over largely to the appreciative 
reception of Goothe—especially by Margaret Fuller—and the 
influence of German speculative philosophy on the New Eng- 
land Transcendentalists and the St. Louis Movement in Philos- 
ophy. One sincerely regrets that the “influence of German music 
has not been touched upon in this sketch.” Perhaps it might 
have been noted that the Sdngerbund and the Liederkranz still 
carry on. Bach was introduced to America before 1750, Weber’s 
Der Freischiitz was presented in New York in 1825, when it was 
but five years old, and Beethoven’s Fidelio in 1839; and Mozart’s 
Zauberfléte was enthusiastically received and is the oldest Ger- 
man opera in American repertoire. The Damrosches, Theodore 
Thomas, and Frederick Stock have carried us far along the path 
of appreciation of good music. Nor is any mention made of 
Friederich Ludwig Jahn and the Turnverein. Professor Calvin E. 
Stowe’s report on European education was not reprinted in 
1833, but in 1838. The use of “‘women” instead of “ladies” 
(p. 40) would have been more pleasing. The value of this little 
book would have been enhanced by an index. 

R. C. WERNER 


James Taft Hatfield, German Culture in the United States, 
Four Lectures Given at German Universities in February, 1936 
(Northwestern University Press, Evanston, 1936, pp. ix, 108). 
The title of this little work by Professor Hatfield is slightly mis- 
leading, for but one of Professor Hatfield’s lectures, the first, 
concerns itself with German culture in the United States. Two 
other essays describe the American educational system and sur- 
vey American life in town and country; while the fourth, and 
last, bears the descriptive title: Longfellow Als Mittler Deutscher 
Kultur. The lectures appear both in the original German and in 
translation. The descriptions of American education and life 
are lucid and interesting and the evaluation of the German in- 
fluence in American culture is comprehensive. 

Raymond C. WERNER 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES ON THE PEARL 


Since writing my previous Notes, I have been considering 
some further points which seemed to me to call for closer study. 
So I venture to put forward the following suggestions and com- 
ments, bearing in mind that The Pearl is one of the last poems 
about which one can be dogmatic over any explanations of the 
poet’s real meaning. 

pat (17) O. in a note explains this word as signifying: ‘Which 
[being missed] doth’... G. notes that the following dot; is ‘a 
finite verb, not auxiliary = serue3; cp. 331. His translation: ‘It 
doth but pierce my heart . . . ’ leaves the point still vague. I do 
not agree with O. in taking the word )at to refer to the pearl, or 
to the happiness its possession gave (Il. 14, 16), parallel to the 
relative pat in 1. 15. I think it refers to ll. 13, 14, which tell of 
the speaker’s habit of lingering beside the grave contemplating 
his present sorrow, and his past joy which no ardent longing can 
bring to life again. The human heart craves for the earthly 
presence of the loved one, but the kind of grief which concen- 
trates on the physical body now clad in clot, contains no germ of 
comfort, that hopeless brooding does but make the burden of 
sorrow the heavier, and quicken the burning sense of unjust 
bereavement, against which the natural man rebels. 

Sange (19). Yet po3t me neuer so swete a Sange As stylle Stounde 
let to me stele. O.’s note says: ‘meaning perhaps the poem, or at 
least the poet’s first conception of it.’ And in his Introduction 
(p. xvii) he again states: ‘samge seems to designate The Pearl 
itself, at least the part from 1. 61 on.’ I cannot find in this pas- 
sage, nor elsewhere in the poem, any justification for this 
theory. The ‘T’ of the poem is quite simply the father of the 
child, grieving over his loss, and telling of the vision which 
brought him comfort and resignation, till at last he could com- 
mit his Pearl to God’s keeping Im Kryste3 dere blessyng & myn 
(ll. 1207, 8). There is throughout no trace of the self-conscious 
author constructing a piece of literature. If there were, the poem 
would be a less perfect work of art. The more closely one studies 
this poem, the more one is struck by its essential simplicity 
underlying the ornate language and intricate metre. The poet 
was, I believe, deeply sensitive to beauty in any of its aspects: 
it came to him through music, as well as through flowers and 
trees, flowing rivers and sparkling gems. So when he is describing 
for us the grief of a stricken father, he shows us how he finds 
comfort and final resignation not only through faith in religious 
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creeds, but also through the healing and strengthening power 
inherent in the beauty he sees and hears around him, filling 
senses and imagination (Il. 26-8; 85-96). 

I believe that the ‘sweet melody’ that stole upon the heart- 
broken father in that quiet hour by the grave, was the first 
whisper of peace to come, the still small voice of God speaking 
to the anguished soul, through the beauties of His Creation, of 
life and immortality beyond the grave (cp. ll. 54-6). 

wra3te (56). Dr. Onions* refers this word not to the ordinary 
worchen, ‘work, do, make’ (v.O.’s Glossary), but to the Nth. 
Country dialect Wark, sb. and vb. ‘an ache, pain’ (v.E.D.D.). 
He then translates: ‘pained, was pained.’ There is no need to 
deduce this meaning from the form wra3¢e as it is a known vari- 
ant of the OE. worhte in M.E. (v. Elem.M.E. Grammar §436), 
here used for the sake of rhyme. Further, in my opinion, the ren- 
dering ‘was pained’ describes a passive state, and hardly fits the 
context. The N.E.D. under Work, vb. 25, has the definition: 
‘To exert oneself in order to accomplish something or gain some 
end (expressed by context); to strive.’ This would seem nearer 
the mark. Line 56 refers back to ll. 53, 4, and ay wra3te reiterates 
faste fa3t, describing the struggling of the human will in con- 
tinual obstinate rebellion against the counsels of reason and 
faith (ll. 52, 55). 

schrylle (80), ful schrylle bay schynde. Glossed by O. ‘in- 
tensely,’ by G. ‘shrilly, resplendently.’ The N.E.D. renders it: 
‘clearly, brightly,’ with no other example of the word in this 
sense. These definitions read like guesses from the context, 
and provide no explanation why the poet should here use a 
word normally associated with sound, to describe what is seen 
and not heard. I think that the E.D.D. gives us the clue to the 
poet’s real meaning. v.Shrill.2. ‘dear, trim... cp. Shill, adj. 
Nhp. As book-muslin; to which the term is particularly applied’; 
Shill, adj. obs. Nhp. Bdf. ‘Clear, transparent ... applied to 
lace or muslin.’ The verb shrill, ‘to shudder’ is quoted as known 
in Wiltshire. Hence, I would take schrylle (80) to mean ‘trans- 
lucently, transparently’; as applied to a forest, denoting the 
opposite of a dense dark canopy of foliage. In the passage before 
us, the leaves as they slide apart, one from another, trembling 
in the breeze, let the sun’s rays glide through them, making the 
curtain of foliage look like lace-work. Possibly too, there is a 


* Med. Av. 
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hint of the dialect verb sense ‘shudder,’ and that schrylle also 
conveys an idea of motion, as the glittering sunshine trickles 
through the swaying green, like shafts of light in running water. 

hyttez (132). Glossed by O. (following Morris, who gives 
‘strive, seek’) ‘aim, strive,’ by G. ‘has the chance. O.N. hitta, 
to light upon,’ cf. E.D.D. Hit. vb.9. ‘To find, chance upon.’ 
O’s definition is the same as that given in the N.E.D., with this 
instance from Pearl as the sole example for this meaning. The 
verb occurs twice in Patience: he hitte to a hyrne (289): of a hepe 
of ashes he hitte in be mydde3 (380). This latter passage is quoted 
in the N.E.D. under the definition ‘To direct one’s course, . . . to 
pass, turn; to “strike” out, in, in a particular direction.’ In my 
opinion, the rendering ‘aim, strive’ is a misunderstanding of the 
context, and G.’s ‘has the chance’ is too ambiguous. I believe 
the poet had the O.N. sense ‘light upon’ clearly in mind in each 
case. Thus I would translate: ‘Meets with having ever more 
and more,’ or: ‘finds he has ever... In my Notes on Sir 
Gawain* I have argued that hit (1. 2511) is the same verb: bot 
onhap ne may hit, ‘without meeting with ill-fortune, without 
incurring evil results.’ 

baysment (174). Glossed by O. ‘confusion of mind’; by G. 
‘discomfiture from surprise.’ These interpretations are ap- 
parently based on the definitions given in the N.E.D. under 
Bashment. This example from The Pearl (174) is the earliest 
there quoted, and the next is dated 1529. Morris renders bays- 
ment by ‘abasement’ which is certainly nearer to mark. The 
transcendent beauty of his child and her surroundings cooked 
in the dreamer a sense of his own unworthiness and lowliness, 
such as moved Simon Peter when he beheld the miraculous 
draught of fishes: ‘he fell down at Jesus’ knees, saying, Depart 
from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord’ (Luke v.8). I would 
translate 1. 174: ‘But a sense of shame checked the impulse of 
my heart.’ 

burre (176). Glossed by O. ‘blow, shock,’ here, and for the 
other instance (1. 1158). G. has ‘blow’ (176), ‘impetus’ (1158). 
The origin of the word burre is O.N. byrr, ‘a favouring wind.’ 
Our author uses it in the literal sense of ‘a strong wind’ in 
Patience (1. 148). Used to mean ‘blow,’ it denotes the driving 
force behind the blow, rather than the point of impact, or the 
reaction of the recipient of the blow. Gollancz is certainly right 


* vy. J.E.G.P. xxxtv, 3, p. 347. 
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in his explanation of the phrase to fech me bur (1158), ‘to take the 
preliminary spurt’ (v. Birr. E.D.D., and N.E.D.). The word 
bur occurs five times in Sir Gaw. e.g. I schal bide pe fyrst bur as 
bare as I sitte (290), quoted in the N.E.D. as the earliest instance 
of the word used in the sense ‘charge in battle, attack, fight’; 
With alle be bur in his body he ber hit (the axe) on lofte (2261), 
the earliest quotation given in the N.E.D. for the sense ‘bodily 
force.’ It seems to me that our author had always in mind the 
fundamental sense of forward-moving action. G. translates ll. 
175, 6: ‘I saw her in so strange a place, well might the shock my 
heart appal,’ as if the burre referred to the sight of the ‘strange’ 
surroundings. In my opinion, burre should be understood as 
referring to the dreamer’s impulsive desire (173) To calle hyr. 
This forceful thrusting of himself on the scene, he now realizes 
would not only disturb the maiden, but would also break the 
spell of his own rapture and sense of spiritual exaltation. It is 
difficult to render the passage at all adequately but it might 
perhaps be interpreted: ‘Such an outburst might dull my heart’s 
perceiving.’ 

kynde (276). Glossed by O. and G. ‘grateful.’ G. in his trans- 
lation has ‘graceless.’ The N.E.D., under Kind. adj. 8, has a 
few instances of the meaning ‘grateful’ but in each case the ad- 
jective is followed by the preposition ‘for,’ or some other con- 
textual indication that the sense must be ‘grateful,’ The 
earliest quotation given is dated 1450. 

The substantive kynde occurs twice in this stanza (270, 271), 
and, as elsewhere in the poem, in the normal sense of ‘nature 
peculiar to a thing or person’ (v. O.’s Glossary). Cp. pe kyng as 
kene bi kynde (Sir Gaw. 321). It seems to me preferable to take 
the adj. kynde (276) as directly derived from the noun in its 
fundamental meaning. A jeweller true to his calling would 
naturally rejoice to find his lost pearl safe, and nobly enshrined. 
This man, on the contrary, is full of lamentation, hence, he is ‘no 
proper jeweller.’ Cp. kynde caroles (Sir Gaw. 473), glossed natu- 
ral, proper; seemly, courtly’ (Tolkien and Gordon Edition); 
kyndely adv. (135), ‘duly, properly,’ be fyrst cource kyndely serued. 

folde vp (434). Glossed by O. and G. ‘enfolded.’ This is cor- 
rectly translated by Sisam* ‘upturned.’ 


Onford, Eadeni, Agen is99 60 em M. Woe 


* Fourteenth Century Verse and Prose, p. 225. 





ENGLISH ALLITERATIVE POETRY 


tive rhyming poems, discovers certain phenomena: 


that of Anglo-Saxon poetry.' 


Latin, to iambic rhythm.? 


native verse form, alliterative poetry. 


1 Saintsbury, A History of English Prosody, 1, p. 41. 


The Prosody of Old and Middle English, p. 419. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF MORPHOLOGY ON MIDDLE 


The cloud of the Norman Conquest which has hung for so 
long over the Middle Ages in England is gradually rising so that 
we may see the English people of that day carrying on their own 
life and culture regardless of the French court. Chambers has 
demonstrated the continuity of English prose from Old English 
literature, through the writings of the Middle English period 
to those of the Elizabethans, and Oakden has shown quite con- 
clusively that the tradition of Old English alliterative poetry was 
alive during the whole Middle English period. However, the 
explanation of the change in verse rhythms is still the revered 
one—French and Latin influence after the Norman Conquest. 
Saintsbury, in his examination of five Middle English Allitera- 


The first, the greatest, the most pervading, as one would think beyond all pos- 
sible, as one may surely say beyond all reasonable, doubt or question is rhythm 
of a kind roughly similar to that of English poetry as it has been known ever 
since; and not roughly, but sharply, unmistakably, almost totally, dissimilar to 


This “syllabic prosody,” he explains in another place, is 


of French and of contemporary Latin, with its almost invariable accompaniment 
of rime, and its tendency, invariable also in French, though by no means so in 


That the example of French and Latin poetic forms greatly en- 
richedand stimulated English poetry, just as the extensive borrow- 
ings from these tonguesgreatly enriched the native vocabulary, no 
one would deny, but that a foreign rhythm was grafted on to 
English poetry is, I believe, a false claim. That the rhythm of 
Middle English poetry is different from that of Old English 
needs no proof, but the explanation is inherent in the language 
as can be seen clearly by a study of the shift of rhythm in the 


Schipper opens his History of English Versification with the 


remark that “The study of English metre is an integral part of 
English philology.” It may as validly be said that “English 


2 The Cambridge History of English Literature, 1, Chap. X VIII; Saintsbury; 
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philology is an integral part of the study of English metre,” and 
an attempt will be made here to show that the action of the 
Middle English quantitative sound changes would inevitably 
have produced the iambic rhythm which characterizes Chau- 
cerian and Elizabethan verse. As Wyld says: 


There is no ground for assuming that the history of English sounds would have 
been other than we know it, had the Norman Conquest never taken place.’ 


In studying the influence of the sound changes upon English 
alliterative verse, we shall, therefore, be studying what would 
have been the natural history of this form of poetry if Latin and 
French verse had been unknown. 

As a basis for our discussion, we may now sum up the 
rhythmical characteristics of Old English poetry. The unit of 
the verse, according to Sievers’ theory, was a line of four ac- 
cents, strictly divided by a caesura into two and two. However, 
the Old English poet realized the value and understood the 
technique of varying feet, or rhythms, within a line, and this 
he accomplished partly by varying the position of the accents. 
In the light of Sievers’ statistical survey of the half-lines in 
Beowulf, it is seen that the metrical tendency is predominantly 
trochaic, but on checking over the poem, one comes to the as- 
tonishing discovery that of the three thousand one hundred and 
eighty-two whole lines, there are only fifteen possible trochaic 
lines, and one or two of these are doubtful. Therefore it may be 
deduced that the Old English poet disliked and avoided if pos- 
sible the monotonous sing-song of 


Géd mid Géatum: Grendles déda. (1. 195) 


The variation and pliability of the following line is far more 
usual: 
ofer ¥pa gewealc, Ar-Scyldinga. (1. 464) 


Further, the position of the accents must satisfy not only the 
demands of alliteration, but also those of syllable length. The 
accent usually fell on a syllable which was naturally long, or 
which acquired length by the resolution of the following vowel 
into it: 

ond gomol snoterost. 


That it was customary to insure proper length for the accent 


*H. C. Wyld, A History of English Sounds, sec. 147. 
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seems to refute Dr. Guest’s statement that “no temporal 
rhythms are to be found in our literature.’’* Indeed, this tem- 
poral consideration brings up another characteristic of allitera- 
tive poetry—the syllable of secondary accent. This syllable is 
long and, although it does not bear a main stress, it is of greater 
force than an unaccented syllable. It is often the second syllable 
of a compound. As Schipper points out,’ it often serves to link 
the accented with the unaccented syllables, but in temporal 
value, it slows the movement of the verse. It occurs very fre- 
quently in phrases of address, and the result is a stately dignity: 


Béowulf mabelode, bearn Ecpéowes. (1. 529) 


The final element with which the rhythm patterns of Old Eng- 
lish poetry were woven is the unstressed syllable. The number of 
such syllables in one foot varies from one to six, although feet 
with six are extremely rare: 


hyrde ic pat hé pone healsbéah. (1. 2172) 


Vigfusson and Powell call such a succession of unstressed syl- 
lables a “slur.” 


There is frequently a “slur” of several words, and this is always placed at the be- 
ginning of a line or half-line. Cedmon himself prefers to put it after the line pause, 
and as is well shown in the Rood Song, this is by far the best place, artistically 
speaking, for it. ... The “slur”... is the elastic part of the line, and forms a back- 
ground to the emphatic stresses which stud the line.® 


It is usual for the other foot of the half-line in which a “slur” 
occurs, to have not more than one unstressed syllable. This 
“usual” actually applies only to Sievers’ types A and B, for the 
second foot of types C, D, and E is fixed. 

While it is true that the three latter types were far less com- 
mon than types A and B, it is also true that they had a great 
influence on the verse, and particularly in this matter of un- 
stressed syllables. The very elasticity of the “slur” was dan- 
gerous to types A and B, but in the Old English period their 
natural formlessness was curbed by the sharpness of outline of 
the other types. Two of these types, D and E, depended for 
their existence on the poetic compounds which had disappeared 


*E. Guest, A History of English Rhythms, ed. Skeat, p. 169. 

5 J. Schipper, History of English Versification, p. 28. 

6 Vigfusson and Powell, Corpus Poeticum Boreale, 1; Excursion on the Old 
Northern and Teutonic Metre, p. 435. 
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by the end of the Old English period, and no better evidence of 
their effect upon the verse can be found than a comparison of 
the “Beowulf” rhythms with those of the Chronicle poems. The 
latter are uninteresting in their rhythms and begin to show the 
tendency to run wild which became stronger in the Middle 
English period. 

We shall be chiefly concerned, therefore, with types A, B, 
and C, in our study of the influence of the Middle English 
quantitative changes upon alliterative verse. The problem di- 
vides itself into three parts: A. the disappearance of inflectional 
endings; B. the lengthening of a short vowel in an open accented 
syllable; C. the shortening of vowels in compounds, in trisyllabic 
words, and in unstressed forms. 


A. THE DISAPPEARANCE OF INFLECTIONAL ENDINGS 


In discussing the inflectional endings, Moore notes that there 
have been few changes since 1300, and that those have been al- 
most wholly concerned with final “‘e.”’ He says: 

The period from 1050-1300 was characterised by very extensive morphological 
changes from a highly inflected language to the simple one of late M.E.” 

By that time, all distinctions of case were lost except the genitive 
singular. Generally, this loss will mean a decrease in dactylic 
and trochaic feet. One particular instance of its probable effect 
might be seen in the verse-ending mentioned by Vigfusson and 
Powell: 


The last syllables of each Cedmonian half-line appear to have in preference the 
quantity/X—. There would be a very good reason for this strict and regular 
finish before each pause; one wants to feel when the end of the half-line is coming 
in such a long and varied metre as this.* 


With the disappearance of the trochee endings which are cus- 
tomary in this position, the foot will tend to disappear, for there 
will be fewer occasions on which the necessary conditions for the 
Old English type will be present. 

The first stage in the loss of inflectional endings is a general 
weakening of the vowels to “e.’’ U-stem nouns, feminine O-stem 
nouns, and weak adjectives would then have final ‘‘e” in the 
nominative. However, with the disappearance of the oblique- 
case endings, this “e’’ ending became levelled throughout the 


7 Samuel Moore, “The Morphological Changes in M.E.”; Language, tv, 
p. 238. 8 Vigfusson and Powell, op. cit., p. 435. 
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declension and even extended beyond these bounds. Hence, we 
find many instances of the analogical introduction of final “‘e’”’ 
into other forms. This is particularly noticeable in the case of 
adjectives until, as Wyld says: 


For the Central ME period the ordinary suffix for attributive adjectives, used 
without distinction of Gender, Number, and Case is “e.’’* 


The body of words with final “e” was greatly increased by 
the large number of French borrowings. The whole class of 
French nouns which corresponded to the Latin first declension 
ended in “‘e,” and so did many of the adjectives. Then the forma- 
tive endings, “ance,” “‘ence,”’ and so forth added greatly to the 
list. 

The presence of so many words having final in common 
was bound to affect the traditional alliterative metre. The most 
interesting results are to be seen in connection with the develop- 
ment of the Old English C type. The D and E types had already 
disappeared with the going of the poetical compounds. Further, 
the C half-lines which depended for their strong beats on what 
Oakden calls ‘‘a compound double stress,”’ had also disappeared, 
but the type ‘‘when consisting of two separate stressed words’’” 
remained. Now, as a result of the final “‘e” phenomenon, it de- 
veloped a new sub-type. 

The change is owing to the introduction of a final “e’”’ in the 
first foot. It would no doubt occur partly because of a growing 
lack of precise knowledge concerning the Old English types, as 
Oakden would point out. On the other hand, the extensive bor- 
rowings from other languages increased the possible alliterative 
synonyms. Since the French contribution contained so many 
final “‘e” words, it is possible that the poet, in satisfying his al- 
literative scheme took the licence of introducing the “e’’ into 
his rhythm. However, this licence did not stop with French 
borrowings. It spread until native words which had always been 
disyllabic were used in such positions: 

with his kydde companye X X / X / X X (Morte Arthure, 1.1840 B) 


It is not difficult to see that this rhythm is identical, except for 
the extra thesis syllable in the second foot, with 
pér wes helepa hleahtor X X / X /X 


‘fe? 


® Wyld, A History of English Sounds, p. 187. 
10 J. P. Oakden, Alliterative Poetry in Middle English, 1, p. 149. 
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that is, the Old English A type with double anacrusis. In this 
sub-type of C, then, the rhythm has developed so as to merge 
with original A. Here we have evidence of the further loss 
of strong elements in the verse, the further breaking down of 
individual types, and a consequent further increase of the 
uncurbed types. This degeneration into vagueness through 
morphological influence was accompanied by a lack of sharp 
rhythm-feeling in many of the poets. 

Another development of the C type which final “e’’ words 
helped to accentuate is the one with disyllabic second thesis. 
This, again, is partly the result of the free use of French words, 
particularly of trisyllabics ending in “e”’ such as “marriage,” 
“language,” “offence,”’ and so forth. Again their introduction 
into the second foot of the C type is owing largely to their con- 
veniently alliterative qualities. The licence, as usual, was ex- 
tended until native trisyllables were employed, and the form 
X X / / X X become a common one: 

Upon blo watteres (Patience, 1. 134). 


When finally this weakened inflectional form disappeared, 
new developments set in. Now, the u-stems, the feminine o- 
stems, the pronouns, oblique forms of adjectives, and a large 
number of French loan words became monosyllabic. The theoret- 
ic result on the simple A type would be the conversion of the 
rhythm / X / X to / X / or even to / / in half-lines where the 
thesis syllables were originally inflectional endings. 

Theoretically, “heard on hande” becomes “heard on hand,” 
and “léofne mannan” becomes “léof mann.” While such half- 
lines may occur very infrequently in Middle English poetry, one 
can see the results in details of extended lines. Whereas / X was 
a favorite ending earlier, after the loss of inflectional endings the 
final rhythm becomes a rising one. As Oakden says: 


In the later poems, such as “Scottish Field,” in which the final “e”’ had been lost 
long before the time of writing, a change has inevitably taken place; the line 
frequently ends in X / .4@ 


This ending has a very salutary check upon the tendency toward 
polysyllabic theses. It increases considerably the number of 
half-lines ending on a strong beat, and gives some sense of form. 
Again, in the extended lines the result of the disappearance of 


1 Tbid., p. 176. 
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“e” is seen in the juxtaposition of strong beats. In such a line as 
luf lokeg to luf / / X X / (Purity, 1. 401) 


which Luick and Schipper would no doubt call a DB is fairly 
certainly a development from AA with the loss of “e.’’ The 
rhythm, thus originating, is used freely in cases where there was 
actually no loss of inflection: 


smal sendal besides (Gawain, |. 76) 


but nevertheless, the fundamental rhythm here is the A type 
and the irregularity is the result of analogy with lines in which 
“e”” was lost. 

Moreover, in the DB sub-types, which come from the simple 
A type, there are further evidences of the results of the loss 
of “e.” In the type with polysyllabic first theses, the rhythm 
/ X X / X becomes, through loss of “e,”” / X X / . Luick notes 
that this metrical phrase is used twenty-one times in the “De- 


struction of Troy” as in 
lemond as gold, 1. 459" 


Moreover, Oakden says" that it is found in all MSS. This 
rhythm also tends to give a sharp outline of form. The other 
developments are concerned with the A type with anacrusis. 
With the disappearance of “e,’”’ the OE 


gewat xt wige (X)/X/X 
is practically reduced to an ordinary B type, X / X / asin 
and to sorow broght (Destruction of Troy, |. 1457). 


Coupled with this rhythm is that of the Middle English half- 


line X X / / 
and I to doll broght (ibid., 1. 870) 


which is the result of the disappearance of ‘“‘e” in both stressed 
words. With this half-line from A, there falls in the Old English 
C type which also suffered loss of final ‘‘e.” that is, OE X X / /X 
became ME X X / /. This half-line, also, in Middle English 
looks like an irregularity of the B line. 

The significant thing about these changes from an original 
A or C to an apparent B type is that, as Luick says, ‘This 


”K. Luick, Die Englische Stabreimzeile im XIV, XV, und XVI Jahr- 
hundert; Anglia, x1, p. 404. 13 J. P. Oaken, op. cit., p. 175. 
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began a new tradition in verse.’’"“ We noticed that the predomi- 
nant rhythm in Beowulf was trochaic. This was largely owing to 
the inflectional system. With the disappearance of that system, 
we see the rhythm gradually shifting from / X / X, through the 
intermediate stage of / X X / to the final position X / X/. 
This is the most important effect of all those that sound changes 
produced in English verse. They largely caused the shifting 
from a falling rhythm to a rising one, from trochaic to iambic. 
Hence, the study of the evolution of the Old English types 
brings before us a bird’s eye view of the basic development of 
English rhythm to the present day, and this particular moment 
of the change is important historically, for it marks the turning 
point between old and new. This shift is possibly the most im- 
portant and certainly the most fundamental difference between 
Old and Modern English verse. 

Subsequent developments served only to emphasise the new 
rhythm. When the endings disappeared there was no way of 
determining the relation of words within the sentence. To fill 
this need, prepositions were used much more frequently than 
they had been. Here, again, the unaccented syllable preceded 
the accented, and the falling rhythm of “cyningum” was re- 
placed by the rising one of “‘to the kings.” One of the borrowed 
elements of classical vocabularies is the modifying prefix such 
as “anti,” “con,” “peri,” “ad,” and so forth. The enlargement 
of the English vocabulary by the free use of these forms before 
both native and foreign words increased greatly the number of 
words beginning with unstressed syllables. They, too, then, 
helped to fix the iambic rhythm. 


B. LENGTHENING 


While the disappearance of inflectional endings was a change 
which acted gradually throughout the whole of the Middle Eng- 
lish period and was completed earlier in some districts than in 
others, the lengthening of Old English vowels in an open ac- 
cented syllable had occurred before the beginning of the four- 
teenth century. Chronologically, then, the influence of this 
change upon the verse will correspond with the weakening of 
inflectional endings to final “e.’”’ One note of caution must be 
made here. Since lengthening was an early Middle English 


“ K. Luick, op. cit., p. 403. 
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change, its results were often obscured by the later shortening. 
This particularly concerns disyllabics whose first vowel length- 
ened in the nominative but remained short in the oblique cases: 
e.g. fader, fadres. 

Obviously, then the influence of lengthening will appear in a 
comparatively limited field. However, there is one phenomenon 
in Old English alliterative types which it affected greatly. This 
is the phenomenon of resolution. Resolution occurred only in 
connection with a short vowel in an open syllable, and these are 
the conditions for lengthening. That is, instead of two short 
vowels which, by resolution, made up one full stress, there will 
now be a full stress plus a following unstressed syllable. 

Resolution occurred in each of the five Old English types, 
but since, as Oakden states, the D and E types are not found in 
any of the early Middle English alliterative pieces after 1100, 
lengthening will affect only the first three types. However, these 
afford a concise example of the breaking down of individual 
types and their approximation to a general one. 

In the A type with resolution the result of lengthening is 
merely an increase of thesis syllables in one or both feet: 


Acgut in many mo maneres (P.P., B text, xvii, 1. 280). 


The B type might gain a syllable in the second thesis and after 
the second arsis, so that X /XX / X. This result, of course, is 
identical in rhythm with an original A with anacrusis: 


pet he hefde to iwiten (Layamon, |. 15102) 


The result of lengthening in either the first or both resolved 
stresses of C type would give the same impression of an A origi- 
nal: X / / X would give either X / X / X or X/ X / X X. 
Hence, the rhythm of the Beowulf half-line “to brimes farope”’ 
(1. 28) becomes that of 


ase he was, woned ricle (Layamon, |. 34) 


The second possible development of the C type, X / X / XX, 
is interesting in the light of the development of the same rhythm 
from C under the influence of the “‘e’”’ ending. This gives some 
slight idea of the interweaving of influences which contributed 
to the disappearance of the Old English types. In the first case, 
the development was really owing to a weakness in vowel quan- 
tity, and in this case it is owing to a strengthening. 
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The final result of all three, however, is an approximation to 
the A type with or without anacrusis, and with a varying num- 
ber of thesis syllables. The very variation of these results pre- 
vents any possible standardization of form in either foot. This 
is one more step towards vagueness of outline. 

Oakden discusses at length this tendency of the various types 
to merge into one very elastic and ill-defined general type. He 
finally arrives at a half-line whose rhythm, he says, underlies 
all Middle English alliterative poetry. 


The OE rhythmical types in their changed form have come nearer to one another, 
and as they are all reducible to one type, viz., 


(X X X) / (XX) / HX X) 
any given portion may be omitted at the discretion of the poet. 
Oakden, then, feels that the underlying rhythm of Middle Eng- 
lish poetry is an A type with anacrusis, a falling rhythm. Cer- 
tainly, the influences at work in early Middle English would 
tend to produce such a type, and the action of lengthening 
contributed to this result. 

There is another important point to notice in connection 
with the falling together, through lengthening, of the three Old 
English types. That is, both B and C types are reduced to an A 
type with anacrusis. By this change, these types add to “the 
increased use of the ‘auftakt’ with falling rhythm.’ This 
characteristic is an important one in regard to the shift of stress- 
rhythm which was mentioned above. The tendency to add initial 
syllables to a line shows an underlying feeling of the growing 
importance of those initial syllables. Lengthening, then, actually 
increased this tendency which represents the intermediate stage 
in the shift of stress. 

Luick notes"’ the effect of lengthening upon the last syllables 
of the poetic half-line ending / X. On occasions when this stress 
was the result of resolution, lengthening caused the foot to be- 
come / X X. Since the / X ending was so universally popular 
in Old English poetry, and since the / X X result would be 
foundinarespectably large number of lines, we should be justified 
in saying that in a representative body of poetry the rhythm 
would be lighter than formerly. 

In the case of the extended hemistiches, the influence of 


6 J. P. Oakden, op. cit., p. 175. 
% K. Luick, op. cit., p. 403. 17 Ibid., p. 404. 
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lengthening would show itself in much the same way as in the 
two-beat half-lines. Through the lengthening of the first vowel 
of a resolved stress and the subsequent freeing of the second 
vowel, the number of thesis syllables will be increased. Also, the 
lengthening and therefore growing importance of hitherto un- 
stressed syllables will increase the number of words capable of 
taking full stress, and hence would tend to produce more of the 
three-beat half-lines. 

Such, then, are the influences of lengthening on the allitera- 
tive metres, though once again it must be emphasised that its 
greatest effect was on the phenomenon of resolution which, 
while it occurred in all types of half-lines, occurred in only a 
limited number of half-lines. However, the important fact is that 
the impetus for the above developments existed within the 
English language. 

C. SHORTENING 


This change affected a much larger portion of the vocabulary 
than did lengthening, and its influence on alliterative metres is 
seen in connection with compounds, trisyllables, and unstressed 
forms. The whole influence is toward a lightening of the verse, 
an increase in thesis syllables, and a further generalization of 
types. 

I. THE SHORTENING OF THE SECOND ELEMENTS 
OF COMPOUNDS 


Before discussing shortening in compounds, we must review 
the position of compounds in Old English alliterative poetry. As 
regards stress value, they received either two full stresses or one 
full and one secondary stress. Indeed, the presence in Old Eng- 
lish of the secondary accent was largely owing to the second 
elements of compounds, and the general effect was to strengthen 
the rhythm and retard the tempo of the line. Two types, D and 
E, were dependent upon poetic compounds, and when they dis- 
appeared, these types went also. However, while there was no 
coupling of words in Middle English in order to satisfy a poetic 
form, it must not be supposed that all compounds disappeared 
in verse. But the difference between the quantity values of the 
second elements in Old English and in Middle English is due to 
the fact that by the Middle English period these elements had 
ceased to be felt as distinct parts of the compounds which, by 
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that time, had become traditional. Even in Beowulf words such 
as “hlaford,” “geatolic,” “‘dryhthlic,” which were no longer re- 
garded as having two distinct elements, were scanned as if the 
last syllable were short. However, in Beowulf the second syllable 
of “wisdom,” to take one example, is treated as a fully stressed 


syllable: 
wisddme héold (1. 1959), 


or as a syllable bearing secondary stress. By Skelton’s time, 
after shortening had taken place, we find 


How wysdom thorowe wantonnesse (Skelton, Magn., |. 194). 


The disappearance of the feeling of distinction of the two 
elements is no doubt responsible for what we call the “sound 
change”’ of shortening in the second element. The shortening, in 
turn, is partly responsible for the disappearance of the D and E 
types, and of the C type when it depended on a compound. 
That is, the influx of foreign words and new synonyms were not 
alone responsible for this loss. Where the D type was / / \ X, 
with the second foot a compound, the only result of the shorten- 
ing would be a weakening of the thesis; whereas, when the type 
was / / X \ with a compound of level stress at the beginning, 
the second arsis would disappear, and the result would be an 
incomplete half-line. In the case of the E type, the result of this 
shortening would be disappearance of the secondary stress in 
which case / \ X / would result in / X X / . This would fall 
together with the same rhythmical pattern resulting from an 
original A type with loss of an inflectional ending. The C half- 
lines which depended on compounds met much the same fate as 
the second D type. That is, one of the arses disappeared, leaving 
an imcomplete hemistich. 

The long second element of a compound figured to some ex- 
tent as a secondary stress in the A and B types. The most fre- 
quently occurring example of its use in the A type is in phrases 
such as “Hrdpgar mapelode”’. In these types, shortening meant 
merely a weakening of stress in the thesis. The influence of this 
phase of shortening on poetic types may therefore be summed 
up as causing first, the disappearance of the C and D types de- 
pendent upon compounds, and secondly, an increase of thesis 
syllables in E and A, and the merging of E with a development 
of A. 
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Apart from the changing of technical forms of expression, 
the shortening in compounds had another effect upon the poetry. 
As we have noted, the time feeling in Old English poetry was 
important enough to give rise to the resolution of short vowels 
in order to satisfy its demands. With the action of shortening, 
however, a great increase of short vowels in important positions 
led to violations of these demands until they finally became dis- 
regarded. Thus the temporal values in alliterative poetry dis- 
appeared and the native verse became entirely accentual. This 
development added to the freer acceptance of foreign accentual 
metres and hence to the enrichment of the whole of English 
poetry, but it did not have its origin in the influence of foreign 
metres. 

Further, the syllable bearing secondary stress served to re- 
tard the movement of the line. With shortening and a resulting 
loss of large numbers of such syllables, the line will tend to have 
a quicker, freer movement. Moreover, one of the functions of 
the secondary stressed syllable was to link the stressed and un- 
stressed elements. In this case, the disappearance of the link 
through shortening will tend to produce a sharper distinction 
between arsis and thesis; that is, a stronger feeling of accent. 


II. SHORTENING IN THE FIRST SYLLABLE OF A 
TRISYLLABIC WORD 
This change did not act as uniformly, nor was it as wide- 
spread, as the shortening in compounds. Theoretically, the re- 
sults of such a shortening would be to destroy all semblance of 
form and two-beat rhythm. However, already in late Old Eng- 
lish a certain amount of licence was taken in regard to stressing 


a short syllable: |. ganotes bep (Beowulf, 1. 1861) 


This tendency was increased in Middle English by the foreign 
words introduced. Therefore, it is unlikely that a Middle English 
poet would reduce the stress upon an important syllable which 
formerly had been long. Here, again, the remarkable effect is 
this very increase of stress licence and the consequent decrease 
in the time element of the poetry. 


III. SHORTENING IN UNSTRESSED SYLLABLES 


The shortening of long vowels in prefixes, drisen becoming 
arisen, is a change whose influence it it difficult to estimate. 
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Certainly there is some difference in the rhythm of the two 
words, and a number of words whose initial syllables were short- 
ened would produce a rhythmical effect of lightness or weakness. 
However, when we attempt to speak in terms of metrical types, 
such an influence is too subtle to be indexed. 

Where this shortening occurred in unstressed words, we can 
tabulate at least one obvious effect. When OE is, An, sé, became 
ME is, &n, sé, they increased the tendency towards “slurring” 
unimportant words in order to make them fit the metre. They 
lost, to a great extent, their individual syllabic value so that, in 
many cases their shortening meant a loss in arsis syllables. 


CONCLUSION 


In reviewing the problems here discussed, we shall attempt 
to compare the rhythms of poems representing the various 
stages in the history of alliterative poetry. For this purpose, we 
shall consider short selections from Beowulf, Piers Plowman and 
Scottish Field. The three represent the “‘classical”’ period of al- 
literative poetry, the stage of transition in rhythm, and the 
period following the action of the sound laws. 

Beowulf, ll. 320-331, ed. Chambers. 


Str&t wes stin-fah, stig wisode 

gumum etgedere. Gip-byrne scan 
heard hond-locen, hring-iren scir 

song in searwum, pa hie to sele furpum 
in hyra gryre-geatwum gangan cwomon. 
Setton s&-mépe side scyldas, 

rondas regn-hearde, wip bes recedes weal, 
bugon pa to bence; byrnan hringdon, 
gip-searo gumena; garas stddon, 
s#-manna searo, samod zxtgedere, 
esc-holt ufan grég; wees se fren-préat 
w&pnum gewurpad. 


Piers Plowman, ll. 1-10, ed. Skeat. 


In a somer seson . whan soft was the sonne, 

I shope me in shroudes . as I a shepe were, 

In habite as an heremite . unholy of workes, 
Went wyde in pis world . wondres to here. 

Ac on a May mornynge . on Maluerne hulles 

me byfelaferly . of fairy, me thoughte; 

I was wery forwandred . and wente me to reste 
Under a brode banke . bia bornes side, 

And as I lay and lened . and loked in pe wateres, 
I slombred in a slepyng . it sweyued so merye. 
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Scottish Field, from Bishop Percy’s Folio MS., ed. Hales, 

ll. 299-309. 
Thus the rere ward in array: raked ever after, 
as long as the light day: lasted one the lands. 
then the sun full soone: shott under the clouds, 
& it darkened full dimlie: & drew towrds night. 
euery ring to his rest: full radlye he dressed, 
beeten fires full fast: & fettlen them to sowpe 
besides Barwicke on a banke: within a broad woode. 
than dauned the (daye): soe deere god ordayned; 
Clowdes cast up full cleerlye: like Castles full hie, 
then Phebus full faire: flourished out his beames 
with Leames full light: all the land ouer. 


On reading these selections, the first thing one is struck with 
is the increased speed in the movement of the two later pieces. 
One reason for this lies in the increase of polysyllabic theses. In 
the selection from Beowulf there are seven half-lines with mono- 
syllabic theses in both feet, but in that from Piers Plowman 
there are none, and in Scottish Field the only possible one is the 
first half of the last line. On the other hand, while there are two 
feet in the first extract which have trisyllabic theses, there are 
five in the second, and nine in the third. Again, within the ten 
lines of Beowulf, we find examples of the five rhythmical types, 
whereas in Piers Plowman only the first three occur. The extent 
of the rhythmical difference between these poems and the late 
one may be seen in the fact that with the exception of three 
half-lines in Scottish Field—the first two, and the last one—all 
of the rhythms are variations of the A type. This exemplifies 
our observations on the loss of distinct type forms, the merging 
of them into one general type, and the tendency to lose precise 
pattern in the accumulation of unstressed syllables. 

This accumulation, as we have seen, has several causes. 
Among them is the increased use of prepositions, which, in turn, 
is the result of the loss of inflectional endings. Thus, in Piers 
Plowman we find “in a somer,” “as I a shepe were,” “‘ac on a 
May morning”’; and in Scottish Field, “as long as the light day,” 
“within a broad wood,” and so forth. Another reason, closely 
connected with the use of prepositions, is the increased use of 
the article. In the Beowulf extract there are only two instances 
of its use: “‘wip pas recedes,” and “se iren-préat.”’ In the other 
selections, the article is used with the same freedom as it is to- 
day. Again, the increase of unstressed syllables resulting from 
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the influence of foreign borrowings can be seen in these ex- 
tracts. The hemistich “in habite as an heremite” from Piers 
Plowman, and the line “then Phebus full faire; flourished out 
his beames” give sufficient evidence of this influence. It is inter- 
esting to note that” in the one case in which conditions exist for 
shortening in a trisyllable, the Piers Plowman poet gives that 
syllable a full stress: “‘and loked in the wateres.” 
The presence of so many unstressed syllables for these vari- 
ous reasons contributed largely to the breaking down of indi- 
vidual types, for the short feet of the C, D, and E types would 
tend to be disregarded. The other element necessary to these 
half-lines, the compounds, are also absent in the later selections, 
while there are eleven of them in as many lines of Beowulf. Ac- 
cepting, then, the disappearance of the types depending upon 
compounds, it is interesting to see the merging of the remaining 
ones. In the Piers Plowman, out of twenty half-lines, only one 
belongs to the C type: “ac ona May mornyng.” Two other half- 
lines that have the C rhythm are really derivatives of the A 
type which suffered loss of the inflectional ending. These are: 
“as I a shepe were” and “under a brode banke.”’ Again, there is 
only one example of the B type in Piers Plowman: “went wide 
in this world” but it is significant to note that, of the remaining 
lines which are all A type, one alone has no anacrusis. That is, 
the rhythm emphasis is beginning to shift towards the B type. 
This tendency is seen even more clearly in the Scottish Field 
selection. Here, there are apparently two types, but on exami- 
nation it will be found that every half-line is a form of the A 
type. To begin with, there are the two regular A hemistiches: 
“raked ever after’ and “all the land over,’”’ and two with an 
accepted variation: “& it darkened full dimlie” and “as long as 
the light day.” One half-line appears to be a C type, but it is 
an A with loss of final “‘e’’: “‘thus the rere ward in array.”’ There 
are also three apparently genuine B forms but these, too, are 
original A’s with loss of “‘e.”” However, here the “‘e’”’ has been 
lost so long that it no longer appears in the spelling: 
every ring to his rest, 
beeten fires full fast, 
with leames full light. 


In the remaining lines we find all the variations occurring 
which arose as a result of the loss of inflectional endings. The 
most prominent among these is the type / X X X/, the result 
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of the loss of ‘‘e”’ in the final foot. The increased use of anacrusis 
is seen in such half-lines as: X X X / / , “within a broad woode,” 
where the “‘e’’ was lost in both of the important elements of the 
type. There is one extended half-line of the AA type: 


cloudes cast up full cleerlye, / / X X / X. 


Again we must note that, althoughall but twoof the half-lines were 
originally A type, only five of the twenty end on a weak stress. 
The real rhythm, whatever its source, is definitely of the B type. 

This leads us on to the consideration of the verse endings. 
In the Beowulf selection, six out of the ten lines end on a weak 
stress. Indeed, the first half-lines show an even greater trochaic 
tendency, for nine out of eleven of them end on weak syllables. 
That this is not a peculiarity of this extract may be gathered 
from the fact that a careful survey of the line endings in the 
whole of Beowulf shows than an average of 53% of them end on 
inflectional syllables. 

In the excerpt from Piers Plowman, this trochaic tendency 
is seen to be greatly increased, for all of these lines end on weak 
syllables and eight of the ten are inflectional endings. This is 
to be expected in the period when the weak “‘e” native ending 
was being supplemented by that of foreign words, and when the 
action of lengthening was releasing a large number of weak end- 
ings from resolved stresses. The whole rhythmic movement of 
English verse at this time was towards the A type, although the 
presence of very frequent anacruses pointed the later develop- 
ment. 

This development completed is seen in the Scottish Field 
selection. Here, only two lines end on a weak syllable, and 
neither of these is an inflectional ending. Even the first half- 
lines show this characteristic, for only three of them end on a 
weak syllable—in great contrast to the first half-lines in Beo- 
wulf. This inner change is very important since it shows that 
not only did the poet feel that he must end strongly, but he also 
had a strongly iambic tendency within the line. Although the 
most important factor in the rhythm change is the loss of in- 
flectional endings, this very thorough shifting of emphasis to a 
form which is definitely bounded no doubt comes partly from a 
natural emotional reaction to the formlessness of the Piers Plow- 
man period. 

Finally, the difference in the speed of movement between 
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Beowulf and the later poems may be said to be partially owing 
to the loss of the time element ... In the Beowulf lines there are 
five instances of the use of the second elements of compounds in 
the position of secondary stress, and six in which this element 
takes primary stress. With shortening, this spondaic effect dis- 
appears, and the verse quickens perceptibly. The less obvious 
influences, the results of the other phases of shortening, may 
claim their share in the general lightening and quickening of the 
verse. Also, the introduction of foreign words with short first 
syllables gives a light, quick rhythm as in “in habite as an 
heremite.”’ 

Thus one can trace the development of English alliterative 
poetry from the fine, strong, individual rhythms of the Old Eng- 
lish period, through the stage of the heterogeneous type which 
Oakden finds is fundamental in the Middle English period, to a 
rhythm which again has a sense of form and which can be iden- 
tified with that used by the Chaucerians and the Elizabethans. 
In terms of Oakden’s type, the change from the rhythm of the 
central Middle English period to the late Middle English period 
is a shifting of stress to the first of the line, and a subsequent 
loss of the final unstressed syllables. This rhythm, a rising or 
iambic one, is the basic rhythm of modern poetry, and its de- 
velopment, together with that of Old English poetry losing its 
temporal quality and becoming wholly accentual was not neces- 
sarily the result of the influence of foreign metres but was 
imminent through the changing nature of the English language. 


MARGARET M. ROSEBOROUGH STOBIE 

















ZUM PROBLEM CARL HAUPTMANN 


Uber Carl Hauptmann schweigt die Literaturwissenschaft 
fast véllig. ,,Der Schwierige‘‘ oder ,,der andre Hauptmann“ 
sind geliufige Benennungen, die jedoch immer noch willkom- 
mener sind als gewaltsame Einschachtlungsversuche, deren es 
leider genug in der Carl Hauptmann-Forschung gibt. Ein Ken- 
ner des schlesischen Schrifttums, Werner Milch, sagt dazu in 
seiner sachlichen, leider nur 17 Seiten starken Schrift:' ,,Die 
bisherigen Arbeiten iiber den Dichter reichen bei weitem nicht 
aus: dltere Schriften sind iiberholt, jiingst erschienene im An- 
satzpunkt verfehlt, so dass als wirkliche Vorarbeiten eigentlich 
nur die beiden Skizzen Will-Erich Peuckerts? verbleiben.“ Diese 
aber haben zusammen nur den Umfang von 12 Druckseiten, 
und sind also alles, was die Germanistik an zuverlissiger For- 
schung iiber Hauptmann besitzt! 

Weshalb schlugen so viele Versuche fehl? Ein Grund ist der 
der Abwagung Carls gegen Gerhart. Man kommt mit fertigen 
Maassen, damit man den Genius des Jiingeren der beiden Briider 
gemessen hat, und will Carl, den ailteren, auch damit abstecken. 
Grundverfehlt, da beide Briider grundverschiedene Naturen 
sind! 

Eine weitere Ursache der Fehlleistungen ist die zur Zeit noch 
bestehende unrichtige Auffassung vom schlesischen Schrifttum 
iiberhaupt. Ja, sie hat in unsren Tagen durch Josef Nadler erst 
ihre endgiiltige Kristallisierung erfahren. Letzterer versucht 
nimlich in seiner beriihmten Literaturgeschichte die schlesische 
Dichtung als ein Lager darzustellen, das durch ratio und 
imaginatio gespalten ist. Durch die Gegeniiberstellung 
Opitz-Béhme will er es augenscheinlich machen. 

Diese in zwei Schlagwirten gipfelnde These ist natiirlich ein 
willkommenes Sprungbrett fiir einen beabsichtigten Beweis: 
Gerhart gleich ratio, Carl gleich imaginatio. 

Werner Milchs und anderer Verdienst ist es, dieser unrichti- 
gen Auffassung entgegengetreten zu sein. Er macht es in erwahn- 
ter Schrift und in seinem Hermann Stehr-Biichlein’ sehr deutlich, 


1 Werner Milch: Carl Hauptmanns schlesische Sendung. Breslau, 1931. 

? Will-Erich Peuckert: ,,C. H.,“ in: Schlesische Lebensbilder, 1922. Derselbe: 
»»5inn eines Lebens,“‘ in: Deutsche Rundschau, 1928, Heft 8. 

* Werner Milch: Hermann Stehr, Breslau und Oppeln 1929. 
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dass das ,,schlesische Lager“ keineswegs von einem Spalt ratio- 
imaginatio durchrissen ist. Er sagt :* 


Der erste, der an den alten Irrtiimern ansetzte, und allzu lange Vorurteile 
bekimpfte, war Carl Viétor, der 1928 in einem schmalen, aber desto bedeut- 
sameren Schriftchen Probleme der deutschen Barockliteratur darauf hinwies, dass 
die Mystik in der schlesischen Barockdichtung in die Literatur ein ge drun- 
gen® sei. Der sehr vorsichtig gefiihrte Nachweis, das die typisch mystische 
Terminologie im Werke des Gryphius wiederkehrt, war allein schon Beweis 
genug, um deutlich zu machen, dass nicht zwei getrennte Traditionen, eine dich- 
terischer, eine mystischer Art im schlesischen Schrifttum wirksam waren, 
sondern dass das Zusammentreffen beider die Schicksalsfrage der schlesischen 
Dichtung ist. Gelegentlich der Edition der Schriften Daniels von Czepko, 
konnte ich auf Grund der bis dahin nur bruckstiickweis bekannten Dichtungen 
des grossen Béhmeschiilers eine Stiitze fiir Viétors These beibringen: Czepko 
ist Opitzianer und Béhmist zugleich. Mit den Mitteln der neuen dichterischen 
Form sucht er das Geheimnis der Mystik zu ergreifen. In diesem Satz liegt 
Wesen und Tragik eigenschlesischer Tradition beschlossen. Auf dieses eine: 
Vordringen zum Geheimnis mit den Mitteln des Dichters lasst sich die gesamte 
Frage zuriickfiihren. Von Czepkos Versuch, Mystik und Dichtung zu einen, 
geht es in gerader Linie, deren Stadien aufzuzihlen hier nicht der Ort ist, bis 
zu Carl Hauptmann und der gegenwirtigen Situation. 


Die Erforschung der Persénlichkeit Carl Hauptmanns von 
diesem Unterbau aus wird zu befriedigenderen Resultaten fihren. 

Sein Ziel also heisst: mystisches Erlebnis, der Weg dazu: 
dichterische Form. Was ist mystisches Erleben? Es ist die Er- 
kenntnis, dass ,,der Himmel nicht iiber den Sternen ist, sondern 
im uns, wie auch die Hdlle nirgends anderswo als in unserer 
Brust waltet,“* dass der Mensch ,,Gott nicht findet, indem er 
nach aussen blickt, sondern in stiller, weltabgeschlossener Ver- 
senkung in das Innere.“? 

Carl Hauptmanns Leben war ein Ringen um den Weg nach 
der eigenen Seele,® dass sich in vier Abstufungen in den grossen 
Romanen® wiederspiegelt. 

Es ist durchaus nichts Herbeigeholtes, wenn die Entwick- 
lungsstufen seiner ,,Helden“ mit denen seiner eigenen Entwick- 
lung identifiziert werden, denn er sondierte sich gleichfalls an 


* Werner Milch: C. H., Seite 12. 5 Sperrung von mir. 

6 Hans Heckel: Geschichte der deutschen Literatur in Schlesien, Breslau, 1929, 
Seite 155. 7 Ebenda: Seite 154. 

§ Will-Erich Peuckert: ,,C. H.,“ in Schles. Lebensbilder: Nun ist das Ziel 
seiner Kunst klar erkennbar. Es heisst: ,,Wir sind alle auf der Wallfahrt nach 
Gott in der eigenen Seele,“‘ und im Tagebuch: ,,Ich fahnde allenthalben nach 
Seele. Seele ist immer gut, wie Licht immer leuchtend.“ (Seite 206.) 

® Mathilde; Einhart der Laichler; Ismael Friedmann; Tantaliden. 
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seinen Gestalten, wofiir H. H. Borcherdts’® Bemerkung: ,,Man 
sagt mir, der Dichter sei einmal wihrend der Arbeit nach dem 
weiteren Verlaufe der Handlung gefragt worden, und habe ge- 
antwortet: ,Das kann ich doch nicht wissen, was Mathilde noch 
bevorsteht,‘ “‘ ein deutlicher Beleg ist. 

Die erste grosse Gestalt, Mathilde, musste, wenn Haupt- 
mann versuchte, seinen eigenen Seelenzustand an ihr zu priifen, 
ein Mensch sein, der bereits auf dem Weg zur Seele ist, denn 
der Dichter was es damals schon. Er hatte Naturwissenschaft 
(in Jena) und Philosophie (in Ziirich) verlassen, um sich auf die 
Wanderschaft nach dem ,,Geheimnis“ zu begeben, denn: ,, Den- 
kend kannst Du niemals das Ritsel des Menschenlebens er- 
schépfen wollen. Der Sinn des Lebens kann nicht gedacht, er 
kann nur mit dem ganzen Leben erlebt sein, ‘"' oder er bekennt: 

Ich will mich selber finden 
Im fliichtgen Erdengang— 
Was andres nie ergriinden— 


Ich will mich selber kiinden 
In meinem Seelenklang.” 


Mathilde ist eine Sucherin. Freilich ist noch alles triebhaft 
und ihr unbewusst, aber sie hat den Blick fiir fie Ferne, den alle 
Menschen Carl Hauptmanns (oder auch Hermann Stehrs) ha- 
ben, die auf der Bahn zur eignen Seele sind. Mathilde lebt mit 
einer verkommenen Mutter und einer jiingeren Schwester im 
Armenhaus. Der Vater, der nicht ihr Vater ist, sitzt im Zucht- 
haus. Sie schlaft in Lumpen und schlechter Luft innerhalb der 
Winde, die ,,wie in einer Raucherkammer waren, so schwarz 
und geteert.‘“* Es ist eigentlich dieselbe Elendsstube, daraus 
Gerhart die Revolution durch das Mitleid zaubern wollte. Carl 
geht einem entgegengesetzten Ziel entgegen. Er will zeigen, dass 
trotz dieser unwiirdigen Umgebung ein Menschenkind einen 
Weg hinausahnen und, vielleicht, auch finden kann. Es ist zu- 
nichst ein Trieb nur, der Mathildes Sich-hinaus-sehen erzeugt: 
,,Was Mathilde trieb, hinaus aus dem Unleben, das war eine 
ziellose Sehnsucht, und nichts war ihr daran klar, als dass sie 
gerade daheim nur die Schande zu fliehen hatte.“ 


10 Hans Heinrich Borcherdt: C. H. Er und iiber ihn.—Miinchen 1911. 

1 Will-Erich Peuckert, in Schles. Lebensbilder, 1922, Seite 206. 

1 H. H. Borcherdt: C. H., Seite 29.—Gleichzeitig ein weiterer Beleg fiir die 
richtige Gleichsetzung: Dichter-Hauptgestalt. 
8 C. H.: Mathilde, Seite 7. 4 Ebenda, Seite 12. 
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Noch scheint dem Dichter die Flucht ins Irgendwo das ein- 
zige Mittel: ,,Oft schmecke ich fast die Flucht der Wesen, als 
hérte ich die Umdrehung der Erde . . . kein Mittel scheint in 
der Welt; alles nur Mittel—Mittel zur ewigen Flucht.“™ So 
geht Mathilde hinaus in die grosse Stadt, wird Fabrikarbeiterin, 
Geliebte, Mutter und Liebende. Kleine Freuden und furchtbare 
Leiden bereitet ihr das Leben. Der geliebte Mann heiratet sie 
nicht, ihr Kind von ihm stirbt. Sie wird sehr einsam, verliert den 
einen wahren Kameraden, der sein Leben selbst beendet. Schliess- 
lich glaubt sie sich, ,,zum Herumtreiben zu gut“ und weiss, ,,dass 
man nicht einhalten kann, wenn man lebt,“ deshalb heiratet sie 
einen ungeliebten Mann, der sie bald schlecht behandelt und 
betriigt. Sie verliert ein zweites Kind, aber der Kummer hat sie 
hart gemacht, ,,sie weinte nicht.‘‘ Und so verglimmt sie langsam 
in ihrem Hoffen, erfiillt noch regelmissig ihre Pflicht, ,,aber 
wenn nun eine solche am Brunnentroge steht, kennt man sie,“ 
denn ,,der Kummer hat ihre Stirn hochgezogen und dann das 
gespannte Warten. Sie sieht weit hin . . . wie eine Gottesmut- 
ter, die an das Leben glaubt, und die ein Lachen und eine Liebe 
verklart, vorausschauend, dass es doch kommen muss.—Wer 
weiss woher?““* Einhart heisst die nichste grosse Gestalt 
in Hauptmanns epischem Werk. Er ist ein Triumer, und weil 
er vom Ewigen triumt, lichelt er. So wie Mathilde ins Leben 
getrieben wurde, wird auch er. Freilich gibt es fiir ihn keinen 
zwingenden fiusseren Grund. Er entstammt einer vornehmen 
Biirgersfamilie, die keine Not leidet. Aber da sieht er eines Tages 
braune Zigeunermidchen spielen, und einen schénen Zigeuner- 
knaben hért er ein Lied in den nichtlichen Himmel geigen. 
Seitdem kann er es nicht mehr in der Enge seiner Familie aus- 
halten, ,,er war sinnlos fortgeirrt weil er noch immer zuriick- 
gebunden und doch im Wirbel.‘!’—Er tritt ins Leben hinaus. 
Versucht sich als Buchdrucker, dann als Maler. Er lernt Tage 
zu Nichten und Nichte zu Tagen machen, in schénen Frauen 
Teufel und in hisslichen Engel sehen, und findet so keine Er- 
fiillung. Die Sehnsucht aber rast in seinem Blute: ,,Das Sehnen 
hért in keinem Blut auf, wenn es mit rechten Dingen zugeht.“® 
Er kommt schliesslich zu der Erkenntnis, dass alle irdischen 


1% C. H.: Aus meinem Tagebuch, Seite 128. 
% C. H.: Mathilde, Seite 333. 
17 C. H.: Einhart der Lichler, Seite 28. 18 Ebenda, Seite 417. 
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Dinge ein Ende haben: ,,Jedes hat eine lebendige Grenze, jedes 
Gliick,“‘ und darum wird seine Sehnsucht sein wahres Gliick, 
denn er triigt sie seit Anbeginn, und sie bleibt bis zum Ende in 
ihm. Noch als er alt und grau war, hing ,,eine Sehnsucht in den 
Liiften, ging eine Sehnsucht in den Grisern.“ 

Mit Mathildes verglichen, ist Einharts Sehnsucht héher ent- 
wickelt. Er weiss um sie, wihrend Mathilde sie nur fihlt, 
aber diesen ihren Zustand nicht auszusagen vermag. Einharts 
Sehnsucht ist sein Lebensinhalt. Er ist jedoch tiberzeugt, dass 
sie hier auf Erden nicht erfiillt wird: ,, Nicht Erfiillung kann die 
Sehnsucht des Herzens heilen, sondern in der Sehnsucht selbst 
und in der Erkenntnis der Notwendigkeit liegt die Lésung des 
Weltritsels.‘‘!* 

Der dritte Roman, Ismael Friedmann, scheint 
sich nur schlecht in obigen Gedankengang einordnen zu wollen. 
Dieser Schwierigkeit gedachte wohl auch Werner Milch zu ent- 
gehen, indem er dem Werke Hauptmanns etwas Gewalt antat. 
Er setzt Ismael v or Einhart, was in der Tat ausgezeichnet zu 
seiner Darstellung passt. Er sagt: ,, Mathilde, in bewusster Ab- 
wehr der Zola’schen Tendenzen gedichtet, stellt sich noch 
zwanglos zu den Bauerndramen. Ismael handelt bereits von dem 
Einsamen, der sich quilt und den Weg zur Gemeinschaft nicht 
findet. Einhart der Lichler schliesslich bezeichnet die Richtung 
des Problems ganz klar: Hineinwachsen des Einsamen in die 
Gesellschaft.“ 

Es ist unrichtig, von einem Weg zur Gemeinschaft bei Carl 
Hauptmann zu sprechen. Weder der Dichter selbst, noch Ein- 
hart, noch eine seiner andren Gestalten ist ihn gegangen. Sie 
alle gehen lediglich den Weg zur Erkenntnis, dass Sehnsucht 
Lebensnotwendigkeit sei. Auf diesem Wege bleiben sie natiirlich 
nicht alle an gleicher Stelle stehen, aber ihr Ziel oder der Sinn 
ihres Wanderns wird immer klarer. Und diese einsamen Pilger,— 
man muss unwillkiirlich an den Stefan George’schen denken, 
der Haus und Garten verschliesst und Hut und Stab nimmt, 
fern ab der Gemeinschaft lebt, um fanatisch das Heiligtum zu 
suchen,—bleiben immer, und das im Gegensatz zu den Stehr’- 
schen Menschen, der Gemeinschaft fern. Sie schaffen sich, 


19 Elizabeth H. Zorb: Religidse Strémungen in der Schlesischen Dichtung 
der Gegenwart, Leipzig, (Jahr ungenannt), Seite 44. 
20 Werner Milch: C. H., Seite 8. 
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so sagt der Dichter selbst, ,,persénliche Distance gegen die her- 
kémmliche, durchschnittliche unpersénliche Menschenmasse. ‘*! 

Diese gewollte Distance tritt besonders bei Ismael in Er- 
scheinung. Er ist der Gefaihrte des Kiinstlers Einhart, doch als 
Gelehrter weit lebloser und unrealer. Er entstammt auch einer 
besser situierten Familie als Einhart, was ihn der Gemeinschaft 
noch entfernter macht. In ihm lebt der Wissensdrang: ,,Er will 
alles sein... alles tun... alles wissen . . . und alles gleitet an 
ihm voriiber.“®? Freundschaft, Elternliebe und -sorge, Frauen- 
liebe und -tragédie. Wie Einhart ein Einsiedler, ein ,,Eremit 
ohne Kutte“ wurde, in hohen und stillen Raumen vor der Stadt 
mit einer alten Schaffnerin lebte,—so auch Ismael. Er ,,wohnte 
ganz einsam in seinem grossherzoglichen Schlosse ...in den 
hohen Gemichern dufteten Lilienstriusse . . . Er meditierte viel 
und sann in seiner Einsamkeit.‘* 

So scheint Ismael als Sucher nicht weiter gekommen zu sein 
als Einhart. Sie beide enden in Sehnen und Griibeln. Einhart 
hat seinen Zustand sogar schirfer erkannt. Trotz dieser Tat- 
sache erscheint mir der Ismael-Roman fiir das Seelenproblem 
ein Fortschritt. In ihm wird zum ersten Male der Haupt- 
mann’sche Sucher, und das sagt uns der Dichter selbst,** dem 
»» Lraiger der Zeitmacht“ gegeniiber gestellt, seinem Vater Abra- 
ham Friedmann. Letzterer ist véllig diesseitig und materia- 
listisch, neben ihm erscheint sein Sohn ,,feingliedrig und nervis, 
unruhig und unzufrieden.“‘ Und dieser Vertreter der rohen 
Zeitmacht ,,erkennt am Schlusse seiner Tage, wo er einmal con- 
templativ wird, an, dass man den liebt, der sehnsuchtsbeladen 
lebt, er kiisst ihm die Hand.‘ 

Hierin, dass der Irdisch-gerichtete sich am Schlusse eines 
sehr erfolgreichen Lebens dem Sehnenden beugt, liegt die 
Fortfthrung des Sehnsuchtsgedankens, und es ist von 
diesem Blickpunkt aus der Versuch, den Ismael vor den Einhart 
zu setzen, véllig unnétig, ganz abgesehen davon, dass er entste- 
hungsgeschichtlich nicht stichhaltig ist. 

Die drei Romane geben keine Lésung des Seelenprob- 
lems. Zwar ist ein Stadium entwickelter als das andre, aber der 
Vorstoss bis zum ,,Geheimnis“ wird nicht gegeben. Hauptmann 


°C. H.: Aus meinem Tagebuch, Seite 161. 
2 Derselbe: Ismael Friedmann, Seite 17. %3 Dasselbe, Seite 392. 
°C. H.: Leben mit Freunden, Seite 189. 5 Ebenda 
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wire auch der grésste Weise geworden, hatte er das auszusagen 
vermocht. 

In den Augusttagen des Jahren 1918 hat der Dichter noch 
einmal das gleiche Thema aufgegriffen, nach Jahren unsiglichen 
Leides fiir ihn, seine Familie und sein Volk. Tantaliden 
heisst der Roman. Die Literaturkritik ist bis jetzt véllig an ihm 
vorbeigegangen. Unrichtiges wurde ausgesagt. Obwohl z.B. der 
Vertraute Carl Hauptmanns, Will-Erich Peuckert, ausdriicklich 
erklart, in der Persénlichkeit des jungen Khan sei keine ge- 
schichtliche zu erblicken, schreibt doch Razinger selbstsicher: 
,,»Hinter dem Khan steckt Wilhelm II.“ 

Dass Hauptmann sein Problem in die Brust eines Kaisers 
verlegt, ist nun allzu natiirlich. Er wollte zeigen, dass alle das 
gleiche Ritsel zu lésen haben: die Arbeiterin Mathilde, der 
Kiinstler Einhart, der Gelehrte Ismael und auch—ein Kaiser. 
Sie alle, so sagt Hauptmann selbst, fragen nur eine Frage: ,, Was 
muss ich tun, um selig zu werden?‘’ Kein Mensch kann diese 
Frage umgehen, und jede seiner Gestalten ist ein Symbol fiir den 
Menschen an sich: ,,Ich bin es. Und Sie sind es“‘, so schreibt er 
an einen Freund, ,,und wir alle, die das Leben mit gerechter 
Schatzung leben und doch Sehnsucht haben, sind es... ,“‘ im 
Inhalte ,,nur ist dieser Roman anders. Schicksale auch. Aber 
nicht die gewéhnlichen Schicksale der Romane. Es handelt 
sich um die leuchtenden Trauben,—nach den letzten Vollkom- 
menheiten des Daseins, nach den Géttern méchten wir alle hin. 
Kaiser und Kénige sein. Weltreiche und Allmacht haben.‘* 

So hat Hauptmann am Ende seines Lebens gewissermassen 
trésten wollen: Du magst Dich nach den héchsten irdischen 
Héhen sehnen, Du wirst da dasselbe Leid zu tragen haben, nur 
in viel grésseren Ausmassen. Das Ergebnis aber wird das gleiche 
sein: Du musst Dich erst selber finden. 

Das ist der Inhalt der Tantaliden, denn: ,, Tantalus ist immer 
die Menschenseele. Durstend immer. Tantalus, der vielleicht 
doch vom Himmel gesandt, der Erde Greuel am Leibe, im Blute 
zu leben, um Gott zu begreifen.‘* Der Kaiser erlebt alle Freu- 
den und Greuel dieser Welt im michtigsten Ausmass: Von Kind- 
heit an wird ihm zugeraunt, dass er einmal der Allherrscher 

* Hubert Razinger: C. H., Krummhiibel 1928, Seite 158. 


27 C. H.: Leben mit Freunden, Seite 136. 
%8 Ebenda, Seite 190 und 297. 2 C. H.: Tantaliden, Seite 117. 
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werde, Menschen, Liebe, Krieg und Frieden werden in seinen 
Hinden liegen. Er erlebte das alles in Wahrheit, als er Kaiser 
wurde, Aber trotz des unbegrenzten fusseren Machtbereiches, 
sehnte er siete Sehnsucht war erst klein und ,,ganz nur 
fern.‘‘ Aber als dann das Ungliick iiber ihn stiirmte, Krieg, Nie- 
derlage, Gefangenschaft, Verrat,—wird er still und seine Sehn- 
sucht wichst. Die Sehnsucht nach sich selbst, denn ,,nicht ein- 
mal Gott rief er an“, nur dies hérte er in sich: ,,Erlése Dich 
selber. Sei Fels im Meer. Sei auf Wellen der Trost. Erlése Dich 
selbst.“ Und ganz entgegen der Milch’schen Auffassung, baut 
sich der Kaiser eine hohe Mauer um seine Seele*® und verlangt 
sich selber. 

Dieses Finden zu sich, das Aufgeben alles irdischen Macht- 
begehrens strémt nur einen Wunsch aus: ,,I[ch begehre gar- 
nichts. Ich will nur Giite sein. Die héchste Macht ist die 
ewige Giite.“* 

Wenn dieses Suchen nach dem ,,Geheimnis“‘ Hauptmann 
durchaus in die Reihe der schlesischen Mystiker stellt, so eben- 
falls die Art, in der er sein Erleben ausdriickt. Sagte Werner 
Milch, dass D. v. Czepko versuchte, mit den Mitteln der 
neuen dichterischen Form das Geheimnis zu er- 
greifen, so trifft diese Bemerkung genau auch fiir Hauptmann 
zu. Es ist festgestellt worden, und ich brauche nur noch darauf 
hinzuweisen, dass Carl Hauptmann wie kaum andref fihig war, 
seinen Stil zu wandeln, d.h. ihn zeitgemiss zu halten. ,,Er offen- 
bart sich in einer immer dauernden Suche nach neueren Form- 
sprachen,“ sagt Milch.* Meridies* versucht die drei damals in- 
und nebeneinander laufenden Literatur- und Stilarten im 
Hauptmannschen Werk herauszustellen. Mathilde wird dem 
,sozialen Realismus,“‘ Einhart dem Impressionismus und die 
Tantaliden dem Expressionismus zugesprochen. Ich stimme 
Milch bei, dass solch eine Einteilung fast banal sei, aber die 
Festellung, dass der Dichter fiir jede Phase seines Werkes 
einen andren Stil wihlt, der vielleicht nicht allzu scharf um- 
rissen werden darf, wie Meridies es tat, ist doch so wichtig fiir 
Milch’s Theorie, dass ein Mystiker eben jede neue Form wihle, 
um damit niher an das Geheimnis zu kommen. 


80 Ebenda, Seite 194. | Ebenda, Seite 252. 
*® W. Milch: C. H., Seite 7. 
% Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Dildung, 1930, Heft 2, Seite 72 u-f. 
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Ich habe zu obiger Darstellung Carl Hauptmanns Dramen 
bewusst nicht herangezogen, auch die Novellen nicht, denn ich 
stimme mit Milch und andren iiberein, dass die Dramen eine 
Vorstufe zu den Problemen in den Romanen sind, und die 
Novellen nur Vorarbeiten zu denselben. 

FRIEDRICH-KaARL RICHTER 


Doane College 











SEALSFIELD AND BALZAC AGAIN 


Anyone familiar with Charles Sealsfield’s Morton will upon 
reading Balzac’s Gobseck soon be struck by the remarkable simi- 
larity in the character-portrayal and before long by identical 
passages. Richard M. Meyer had indeed pointed out a distinct 
plagiarism of Balzac’s story by Sealsfield,! but even casual in- 
spection of the two works will show that Meyer by no means 
realized the full extent of Sealsfield’s debt to the French author. 
In fact, an investigation of Meyer’s article and of subsequent 
studies which refer to his find has convinced the writer that 
neither Meyer nor the authors of subsequent studies who touch 
on that point ever read the whole of Gobseck, certainly not 
within a reasonable time before or after reading Morton. 

Richard M. Meyer, in the article published after his dis- 
covery,” states that a quotation from Balzac’s Gobseck in a mono- 
graph by Breton’ called to his mind a like quotation from Seals- 
field’s Morton in A. B. Faust’s book on Charles Sealsfield.‘ 
Comparison of the two quotations in question proved that they, 
if not identical, were nevertheless unquestionably related. Meyer 
quotes the two passages in toto, and they need not be repeated 
here. Balzac’ has Gobseck tell his young friend about a clique 
of usurers and financiers in Paris who have complete control of 
all money matters, thereby wielding an absolute power over the 
population of Paris and beyond. They know everything, func- 
tioning by means of an intricate secret organization, privy to all 
the fluctuations of the fortunes of the moneyed aristocracy. 
This power is the goal of their endeavor. Money or gold is power, 
is the motto of the discourse. The passage containing 45 lines 
starts with the following words: 


Nous sommes dans Paris une dizaine ainsi, tous rois silencieux et inconnus, les 
arbitres de vos destinées.® 


Sealsfield’ has the identical content, sometimes translating ex- 


1 “Fin Plagiat Sealsfields,”” Deutsche Arbeit, Monatschrift fiir das geistige 
Leben der Deutschen in Bihmen, v1, Oct. 1906—Oct. 1907, Prag. 2 Op. cit.,p. 510. 

3 le Breton, André, Balzac, ’ homme et l’euvre, Paris, 1905. 

* Charles Sealsfield, Der Dichter beider Hemisphiren, Weimar, 1897. 

5 H. de Balzac, (uores complétes, Edit. Calmann Levy, Paris, 1892, vim 
(henceforth abbreviated Gobseck). * Ibid., pp. 235-237. 

7 Charles Sealsfield, Gesammelte Werke (Taschenausgabe), Stuttgart, 1845- 
1847, third edition, vm and vim (henceforth abbreviated Morton I and Morton II). 
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actly, but more often paraphrasing and elaborating, in all 115 
lines. The very first sentence will provide a good sample of his 
method: 

Zehn sind wir, sprach der Mann mit erhabener Stimme; tiber die ganze 
Welt zerstreut, und doch tiglich ja sttindlich beisammen; durch keine Bande, 
und doch wieder durch die innigsten Bande verschlungen, die des gemeinschaft- 
lichen Interesses, das der Welt eine neue Gestaltung geben soll, friiher oder 
spater geben soll, wird, muss.* 


Meyer bases the plagiarism on this section of the story only, and 
comments that without knowledge of the respective dates of the 
two stories (Gobseck 1830, Morton 1834) Sealsfield would mani- 
festly have to be regarded as the plagiarist, since the manner in 
which Sealsfield used the definite number zen in the place of 
une dizaine would suffice to consider him the borrower. This 
latter argument seems rather far-fetched and superficial and 
could be used inversely quite as well and possibly better. Be- 
sides, what other one German word should he have chosen to 
translate une dizaine? But that is beside the point. 
Meyer concludes: 


Der Roman hat im Ubrigen mit “Gobseck” gar nichts zu schaffen; er ist 
in seiner stiirmischen Hast, in seiner Jagd von Amerika nach Europa so echter 
Sealsfield, wie nur irgend “Gobseck’’ mit seiner Schilderung eines pathologischen 
Charakters auf dem Hintergrund Pariser Verhiltnisse echter Balzac ist. Aber 
die Situation stimmt tiberein: wie der alte gierige Geldmann dem Jiingling die 
Macht des Goldes verkiindet und durch die Kraft seiner Verktindigung zu fast 
mythischer Griésse aufwichst, ein moderner Plutos oder mehr noch der geheim- 
nisvollen altgermanischen Géttin Gullveig, der Goldkraft, in der Voluspa ver- 
gleichbar.*® 


To be noted is the statement: “Der Roman hat im Ubrigen mit 
‘Gobseck’ gar nichts zu schaffen.”’ Meyer continues: 


Dass sich nun Gobsecks wirkungsvolle Predigt Sealsfield einpragte und ihm 
einer Einfiigung in seinen grossen Roman wiirdig schien, ist an sich begreiflich. 
Ein fast einzig dastehendes Phinomen aber diirfte dies sein, dass gerade der 
Hdhepunkt eines gross angelegten und durchgefiihrten Werkes sich aus frem- 
den Worten und Gedanken aufbaut! Ich meine, hier muss zu der unzweifelhaft 
vorliegenden Aneignung noch etwas anderes kommen. Die Vorstellung von einer 
geheimen Plutokratie, von einer Despotie des Geldmannes, die heimlich und 
unentrinnbar regiert ... mag damals verbreitet gewesen sein; ... Auf diese 
neuen Gedanken baute Karl Post! seinen Roman... . Und als sie [Sealsfield 
and Balzac] in ihren Gedanken zusammentrafen, glaubte der Osterreicher seinen 
Gedanken nicht besser als mit den Worten des Franzosen ausdriicken zu kénnen.'® 


® Morton II, pp. 114-118. * Op. cit., p. S11. 10 Op. cit., p. 512, 
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All of this is correct as far as it goes. The rest of the article has 
no bearing on our question. A casual reference to the same 
plagiarism found in a book review by R. M. Meyer™ offers 
nothing beyond the earlier article quoted. The point to be made 
here is that Meyer considered the passage quoted as the extent 
of Sealsfield’s dependence on Balzac. Before proceeding to show 
that the contrary is true, let us examine subsequent works that 
deal with this issue. Directly only two are involved. B. A. 
Uhlendorf’s Charles Sealsfield® has the passage: 

As Richard M. Meyer has shown in Deutsche Arbeit™ this passage [meaning 
the passage taken from Morton and quoted above] was taken from Honoré de 
Balzak’s [sic] Gobseck. Here as well as there, the passage marks the climax and 
is the ecstatic expression of an old plutocrat, who tells us of the new use to 
which money is put. 

Obviously this author did not read Gobseck, and thus permitted 
Meyer’s oversight to stand unchallenged and uncorrected. 

Djordjewitsch,“ in an excellent work on Sealsfield, deals 

among other things with influences of other writers on Seals- 
field. He finds that the technique of Sealsfield is quite similar to 
that of Balzac, namely in the method of creating a character to 
give expression to an idea. Balzac’s endeavor to write social 
novels on a grand scale is also Sealsfield’s ambition. Such gen- 
eralizations are introduced by the specific statement: 
Unter den zeitgendssischen franzisischen Schriftstellern ist noch einer, mit dem 
Sealsfield nicht nur verwandt ist, sondern von dem er sicher auch beeinflusst 
war: es ist Balzac, der Vater des franzisischen Realismus. Man darf das wohl 
behaupten, wenn man weiss, dass sich im “Morton” ein Plagiat aus Balzac 
befindet. R. M. Meyer hat bewiesen, dass Lomond kein anderer als Balzacs 
Gobseck ist. 

That is all Djordjewitsch has to offer. The statement that 
Meyer’s article has proved that Lomond is no one but Gobseck 
is not exactly correct. Meyer does nothing of the sort, although 
the contention of likeness is correct per se. From all of this it is 
obvious that Djordjewitsch had merely taken Meyer’s point, 
had streched it, but had no personal acquaintance with the 
whole story of Gobseck. 


1 Pineau, Leon, L’évolution du Roman en Allemagne au xrx siécle. Paris, 
1908. Euphorion, xvu (1910), p. 435 f. 

2 Uhlendorf, Bernard Alexander, Charles Sealsfield, Ethnic Elements and 
National Problems in his Works, Chicago, 1922, p. 109. 13 Op. cit. 

144 Djordjewitsch, Milosch, ‘‘Charles Sealsfields Auffassung des Amerikaner- 
tums und seine literarhistorische Stellung,’’ Forschungen zur neueren Literatur- 
geschichte, Weimar, 1931, p. 84. 16 Tbid., p. 84. 
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These are the only references to Meyer’s article or to the 
Balsac-Sealsfield relation the writer has been able to find. One 
other work, however, must also be mentioned here, not for its 
positive, but for its negative significance: Garrett W. Thomp- 
son’s An Inquiry into the Sources of Charles Sealsfield’s Novel 
Morton oder die grosse Tour. This study was published as a Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania dissertation in 1910. Unfortunately, 
Thompson did not know of Meyer’s article and of Sealsfield’s 
debt to Gobseck, and consequently missed a fine chance to sub- 
stantiate some of his contentions concerning the structure of 
Morton, as shall be shown forthwith. 

After all, then, we are dealing only with what R. M. Meyer 
discovered. A careful reading of Gobseck and of Morton will 
show that the whole creation of Sealsfield’s character Lomond 
is definitely a pure development of Balzac’s Gobseck; that the 
whole second part of Morton could not have been possible with- 
out Balzac’s story; and that there is good reason to believe that 
the whole novel Morton was initially inspired by Balzac’s Gobd- 
seck. 

Gobseck, a novelette, has a rather simple plot. Derville, a 
prosperous lawyer of Paris with a clientéle composed of the old 
aristocracy, is prompted one evening at the home of one of these 
clients to assure the parents of a young debutante that the young 
man who has won the love of this maid is or is going to be in 
better economic, and therefore social, circumstances than they 
had assumed, and is consequently a good match for the girl. 
The discussion develops into an intimate delineation of the char- 
acter and the remarkable idiosyncrasies of Gobseck. Gobseck, 
a unique money-man, has played a part in the career of the 
young lawyer and thereafter controlled the financial fate of the 
house of Restaud, to which the prospective fiancé belongs. The 
climax of the story consists of Gobseck’s self-revelation to the 
young avoué, of his work, his ideals or aims, and of the satisfac- 
tion he achieves by seeing ruined aristocracy at his feet, begging, 
cajoling, cursing, ready to throw self away in a vain attempt to 
gain respite, i.e., time for payment of debts made in riotous dis- 
sipation. Of course, there follows an anti-climax, showing the 
downfall of the house of Restaud and its partial salvation and 
ultimate restitution. But the initial disclosing of Gobseck’s pur- 
suits and relating of a day’s experience calling on debtors are 
after all the nucleus of the story. This material and the character 
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portrayal were taken over by Sealsfield and constitute the basic 
part of Morton II. 

The novel Morton in the first part is the story of a young 
Philadelphia dandy who attempts to drown himself because he 
has been unsuccessful in business and love. A former colonel of 
the army of George Washington saves him from his suicidal 
mood and sends him to “Old Stephy,” i.e., Stephen Girard, an 
historical character, financier en gros of Philadelphia. Girard in 
turn employs the young man and sends him on some mission to 
Europe. Of course, much homely philosophy and description of 
American mores is woven in and around this all-too-simple plot, 
so that the whole is rather interesting reading. The second part 
of the book finds young Morton in London, sought after by the 
young nobles of the metropolis, partly because of old family 
connections in Britain, but chiefly because it has been noised 
about that the young American has been entrusted with some 
high diplomatic or similar mission. This latter is never cleared 
up. Soon we meet Lomond and hear about his eccentric habits, 
etc., from the conversation of Morton with one or the other 
lord and with his colored servant. Then in the second chapter 
Morton is invited to visit the usurer and financier and listens 
to a discourse that is virtually the same as Gobseck’s. This meet- 
ing occupies 61 pages of text," whereas in Gobseck it covers only 
14.17 The rest of the book Morton ITI has nothing to do with 
Balzac’s story, since Morton goes to attend a dance and party 
where he deports himself very well indeed, e.g., defending the 
honor of his country. But the nucleus is Lomond, his person, his 
narrative, and his satanical vengeance upon the nobility by 
means of the money power he wields. 

External details identical with those attributed by Balzac 
to his character abound in Morton IT. Just to note a few of these: 
Both men are old.'* Both are foreigners—Gobseck is the son 
of a Jewess and a Dutch father.'* Lomond speaks with a foreign 
accent.” Both have an unknown, shady, vagabond past: “Je 
ne connais rien de sa vie passée. I] peut avoir été corsaire,” 
says the young lawyer about Gobseck.” Both live secluded 
lives; only the protégé—the young avoué in Gobseck, Morton in 


% Morton IT, pp. 58-120. 17 Gobseck, pp. 222-237. 
8 Morton IT, p. 88; Gobseck, p. 232. 19 Gobseck, p. 221. 
20 Morton II, p. 52. %t Gobseck, p. 265; cf. Morton IT, p. 51. 
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Morton are taken into their confidence.” In both cases the favor- 
ite must pay scrupulously what he owes, in one case the interest 
on a loan,” in the other the room rent and coach charges.* Both 
Gobseck and Lomond have many noble-born visitors coming 
incognito to make loans and to redeem them.” 

These are only samples. The reader will find others on al- 
most every page. Just one more peculiar parallel, which also 
illustrates the liberty Sealsfield took with material he appro- 
priated: Gobseck says of himself: 

Mon regard est comme celui de Dieu, je vois dans les cceurs. Rien ne m’est 
caché.** 

Lomond, on the other hand, says of Stephen Girard: 

der alte Stephy weiss seine Leute zu wihlen, er ist ein Gott in Menschenkennt- 
nis.”” 

And in a similar manner Gobseck says that he is chief of the 
money lenders in Paris. He exclaims: 

Ah! Ah! Werbrust et Gigonnet, vous avez cru attrapper le vieux papa 
Gobseck! Ego sum papa! je suis votre maitre a tous!”* 

Lomond says instead: 

Der grosse Stephy ist der Stiitzpunkt, das Fundament von uns allen—unser 
Kaiser.?® 
The most striking and extensive parallel in narrative is found in 
the account or accounts both Gobseck and Lomond give of a day 
spent redeeming notes.*® In both cases the seasoned usurer per- 
mits his protégé a first glimpse into his work and pleasure. Both 
are sitting and musing in their private room, when the respective 
young man enters, and are engaged in day-dreaming. They talk 
about poetry, which naturally sounds strange to the visitor. The 
young lawyer says: 

De la poésie dans cette téte!™ 
Morton thinks: 
Poesie! dieses Gerippe und Poesie!* 


Then they are introduced to what constitutes poetry and pro- 


2 Gobseck, p. 220; Morton IT, p. 50. 


%3 Gobseck, pp. 241 f. % Morton II, p. 39. 

*5 Gobseck, pp. 252 ff.; cf. Morton II, pp. 42, 112, 117, et al. 

%* Gobseck, p. 235. 37 Morton II, p. 71. % Gobseck, p. 258. 

29 Morton II, p. 109. % Gobseck, pp. 226-237; Morton II, pp. 74-102. 


31 Gobseck, p. 224. % Morton II, p. 73. 
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duces poetic moods and sentiments in such characters. Gobseck 
has two visits to make, two notes to cash. One is that of an in- 
dustrious working girl, the other that of a dissolute countess. 
Gobseck takes pains to explain that he went in person to learn 
the secret of the notes, the human tragedy involved. Lomond 
makes these same two visits under almost identical circum- 
stances, and one more not related by Balzac. It must be said 
that Sealsfield enlarges on the experiences of Gobseck, dwelling 
more on the emotional reaction of the money-man, especially in 
the case of the sensual comments incidental to the report of the 
visit at the home of the debauched countess. Sealsfield deals 
more in superlatives and frequently repeats for emphasis. Odd 
is also the fact that both Gobseck and Lomond discreetly sug- 
gest that the innocent and charming working girl would make a 
good wife for the young man in question.” But enough of such 
comparisons; they are available by the dozens. The most casual 
reader of both stories will agree that the whole second part of 
Morton is built up on the material found in Gobseck. What is not 
taken from this source, as the party scene mentioned above with 
its allegory, is but poor filler. 

There remains now the contention that possibly the whole 
novel Morton was initially inspired by Balzac’s Gobseck. Exter- 
nally the first part of Morton may indeed bear no relation to 
Balzac’s story. Yet the mention of a name in Gobseck may have 
had far-reaching results. Gobseck names Girard as one of the 
financiers with whom he associates.“ The reader of Morton 
knows that considerably more than one-third of the first part 
deals with Stephen Girard and his meeting with young Morton. 
Is it too fantastic to assume that the mere mention of the name 
Girard in Balzac’s story prompted Sealsfield to conceive of an 
American counterpart to Lomond, especially since Girard, a 
colorful personality, was present in the flesh in Philadelphia, 
waiting for a realistic novelist to appropriate him? The charac- 
terization of Girard is indeed remarkably like that of Lomond, 
or of Gobseck, except that he is perhaps more human than either 
of his European confréres. Djordjewitsch was impressed by the 
striking sameness of Girard and Lomond: 


Beide Manner dhneln sich so sehr, dass man wahrend des Lesens das Gefiihl 
nicht los werden kann, dass Stephy und Lomond eine und dieselbe Person, nur 


% Gobseck, p. 234; Morton IT, p. 87. 4 Gobseck, p. 251. 
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in verschiedenen Kostiimen sind, dermassen sind die individuellen Eigenschaften 
von den typischen bestimmt.* 

Now if Girard and Lomond are removed from the story, the 
essential components of the structure are gone; what is left 
would be but pulp, without form, shape, or life. Young Morton 
being prepared and sent to Europe by Girard and received by 
Lomond is the kernel of the novel and furnishes the sub-title— 
Die grosse Tour. The twice attempted suicide of Morton and the 
reclamation through Colonel Isling in Part One constitute after 
all only the introduction, and the party scene in Part Two is but 
an appendix that bears no organic relation to the balance of the 
story. 

Internally the evidence is of course all in favor of our con- 
tention. The theme of the novel is ““Money is power.” R. M. 
Meyer* believes that the conception of a secret plutocracy, of a 
despotism of financiers who rule secretly and unescapably may 
have been common at the time. Such a view may have been held 
in the absence of other evidence. G. W. Thompson, who investi- 
gated Morton hoping to find definite sources, has slightly differ- 
ent comments: 


There was, then, no historical foundation for Sealsfield’s monetary scheme. He 
must have gained certain impressions from the conditions which surrounded 
him; he must have noted certain tendencies which American finance under the 
leadership of Girard and others would bring to ultimate achievement. . . . But 
of the existence of a strongly organized conspiracy which Lomond describes to 
Morton there is no evidence and the scheme of the new despotism must be rel- 
egated critically to the realm of fiction.” 


Lacking the knowledge of the inspiration Sealsfield drew 
from Gobseck, such a conclusion would be obvious. Thompson 
fails to find unity of conception and structure in Morton. This is 
the gist of his final conclusion relative to the whole novel. 


We find then that Die grosse Tour is a loosely constructed novel—originally a 
sketch—written for the purpose of glorifying money as a world-power.* 


Lomond particularly does not fit into the scheme, according to 
the same author. Yet it annoys him that it should be Lomond 
who teaches Morton the theme of the whole novel, ‘‘Money is 
power.’*® Therefore his general conclusion. 


% Op. cit., p. 47. % Op. cit., p. 512. 


37 Thompson, G. A., Op. cit., p. 17. 
38 Tbid., p. 55. % Tbid., pp. 20 f. 
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Our conclusion must be what Thompson’s would have been, 
had he known of the relation to Gobseck; namely, that Morton is 
indeed a loosely constructed novel built not upon an idea, but 
upon the ideas pilfered from Balzac’s story, and framed in ex- 
ternal trappings that may be original with Sealsfield. That last 
question does not concern us here, nor are we trying to doubt 
Sealsfield’s originality in many places of the novel. In passing it 
may be stated that Thompson is of the opinion that much in 
Morton might well be of an autobiographical nature. 

In the absence of facts, which unfortunately are not at hand, the conclusion is 


inevitable that Morton’s career as recorded in Part Two is based on Sealsfield’s 
personal observations and experiences.*® 


In the light of what has been shown in this article such a con- 
clusion will have to be considerably modified and limited. Con- 
cerning Sealsfield’s lack of historical background in this novel, 
as Thompson finds,“ it should be added that this cannot be said 
of most of his works, e.g., as has been shown in a recent study of 
the Mexican novels.® 
To refer again to a statement of Richard M. Meyer: 

Ein fast einzig dastehendes Phinomen aber diirfte dies sein, dass gerade der 


Héhepunkt eines gross angelegten und durchgefiihrten Werkes sich aus fremden 
Worten und Gedanken aufbaut!* 


Indeed, probably also an unusual phenomenon that an author 
as late as 1834 should appropriate as much as Sealsfield obvi- 
ously did in Morton from the work of a living author of such 
magnitude and importance as Balzac, just a few years after the 
appearance of that work. And how strange that the full extent 
of that plagiarism should not have been noticed, at any rate not 
publicly proclaimed, for over a century! 


WILLIAM P. DALLMANN 


Southern Illinois State Normal University 


 Tbid., p. 33. | Tbid., pp. 17 ff. 

Leon, T. H., The Mexican Novels of Charles Sealsfield, Publications of 
Washington University, St. Louis, 1936. 

% Op. cit., p. 512. 
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DER ROUSSEAUGEHALT IN KLINGERS 
DRAMA DAS LEIDENDE WEIB 


Die Tatsache, dass Rousseau von entscheidendem Einfluss 
auf die Bewegung des Sturm und Drang, und in ganz beson- 
derem Masse auf Klinger gewesen ist, ist eine allgemein be- 
kannte und anerkannte Tatsache, die keines Beweises bedarf' 
Selbst wenn der Name Rousseau nicht des 6fteren ausdriicklich 
unter héchsten Lobpreisungen erwahnt wiirde, so liesse auch 
eine nur fliichtige Lektiire der Werke Klingers den Einfluss des 
franzésischen auf den deutschen Schriftsteller deutlich werden, 
denn Klingers ganze Art und Weise, Probleme anzupacken, zu 
behandeln und zu lésen, zeigt klar, wes Geistes Kind er ist. Der 
Zusammenhang zwischen den beiden Gestalten darf also als 
sicher unterstellt werden. Weit weniger klar ist aber die Frage, 
die bei der Behandlung dieser Periode und dieses Dichters fast 
regelmissig iibergangen wird, was Rousseau tatsiichlich fiir Klin- 
ger bedeutete. Soweit diesem Problem iiberhaupt Beachtung 
geschenkt worden ist, ist es meist in ausserordentlich oberflich- 
licher Weise mit dem Schlagwort Irrationalismus gelést worden. 
Rousseau, Natur, Gefiihl sind Begriffe, die man regelmissig in 
einem Atem zusammen nennt,? und wenn man nach den Spuren 
Rousseaus im deutschen Geistesleben sucht, so wird unweiger- 
lich alles, was in irgendeiner Weise mit Natur und Gefiihl zu- 
sammenhingt, auf den franzésischen Denker zuriickgefiihrt. So- 
weit der Naturbegriff in Frage kommt, mag das richtig sein, 
obwohl Rousseau nicht der erste war, der den Gedanken der 
bonté naturelle geiiussert hat; soweit es sich um den Begriff des 
Gefiihls handelt, ist diese Auffassung direkt falsch und die 
Granfhage unendlicher Fehler. Klinger schildert grosse Leiden- 
schaften und Rousseau hat dasselbe getan, oder wenigstenshat 
der letztere eine grosse Leidenschaft geschildert, aber das haben 
vor und nach ihm unendlich viel andere getan, und zwar sehr 
viel besser und eindrucksvoller, sodass mit dieser Uebereinstim- 
mung nicht der leiseste Anhaltspunkt fiir die Annahme einer 


1 Dass mit der Annahme einer Beeinflussung durch Rousseau hiufig tiber 
das Ziel hinausgegriffen wird, hat Wolfgang Liepe (Zeitschrift f. Deutsche 
Philologie, Bd. 51, S. 299 ff.) in seinem Aufsatz tiber den jungen Schiller und 
Rousseau dargetan. 

? Ein typisches Beispiel dieser konventionellen Auffassung bietet das Buch 
von Oskar Ritter von Xylander iiber Heinrich v. Kleist und J. J. Rousseau. 
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Beeinflussung Klingers durch Rousseau gegeben ist. Mit der 
Anregung zur Schilderung von Leidenschaften kann die Bedeu- 
tung Rousseaus fiir Klinger nicht erschépft sein; aber worin 
bestand sie, wenn sie sich nicht darauf beschrinkte? Was konnte 
der eine dem anderen geben, was war das Element in Rousseau, 
das den Stiirmer und Driinger so faszinierte, dass er wihrend 
seines ganzen Lebens sein begeisterter Anhinger blieb? 

Es ist nicht die Aufgabe der nachfolgenden Untersuchungen, 
dieses Problem in seiner ganzen Tragweite aufzurollen; nur ein 
bestimmter Ausschnitt daraus steht hier zur Behandlung, und 
zwar die Festlegung des Rousseaubildes, das den Dichter un- 
mittelbar nach seiner ersten intensiven Bekanntschaft mit den 
Werken des franzésischen Schriftstellers beseelte. Seine erste 
Tragédie, Otto, steht noch véllig unter dem Einfluss von Goethes 
Gétz von Berlichingen und ist kaum mehr als eine schwichliche 
Nachahmung dieses Werkes, wihrend ein deutlich erkennbarer 
Einfluss Rousseaus erst mit Klinger nichstem Drama, Das lei- 
dende Weib, einsetzt, wie Wyneken dargestellt hat.’ Schon der 
Titel des Dramas enthilt einen deutlichen Hinweis auf Rousseau, 
denn da dieses Leiden aus einer erwiderten, aber verboterk Lei- 
denschaft erwiichst, so ist die Parallelitit mit Julie evident: 
auch die Gesandtin, die Hauptheldin des Stiickes, soll eine Nou- 
velle Héloise sein. 

Der Konflikt von Rousseaus Roman und Klingers Drama ist 
im wesentlichen derselbe, es ist die Auseinandersetzung zwi- 
schen Gefiihl und Vernunft, zwischen Leidenschaft und Pflicht, 
wobei sich eine gewisse Versch@jbung allein aus der Stellung der 
Hauptpersonen, nicht aus den Problemen, mit denen sie ringen, 
ergibt. Julie und St. Preux sind zunichst nur durch ZugehGrigkeit 
zu verschiedenen Stinden und durch das daraufhin ergangene 
Heiratsverbot des Baron d’Etange getrennt, wihrend Brand 
und die Gesandtin schon beim Einsetzen der Handlung durch 
die Heirat der letzteren geschieden sind. Dieser Unterschied ist 

* F. A. Wyneken, Rousseaus Einfluss auf Klinger, University of California 
Publications in Modern Philology, m1, No. 1, ein Buch, mit dem ich mich nicht 
einverstanden erkliren kann. Wyneken greift gewisse Gedanken Rousseaus 
willkiirlich heraus und verweist auf Parallelen bei Klinger, ohne eine Verglei- 
chung der Weltanschauung der beiden Schriftsteller im ganzen vorzunehmen. 
Auf den grossen Wandel in Klingers Philosophie, der zwar nicht so sehr die 


Stirke als die Art des Einflusses Rousseaus dnderte, wird so gut wie garnicht 
eingegangen. 
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aber ganz dusserlicher Natur und besteht hauptsichlich in einer 
gewissenUnklarheit des Klingerschen Dramas, denn es bleibt 
unersichtlich, an was fiir einem Hindernis die Vereinigung der 
Liebenden gescheitert ist: sie sind offensichtlich eines Standes, 
denn auch Brand ist, wie das seinem Namen stets hinzugefiigte 
“y.” zeigt, adliger Abkunft, und wenn er sich auch nicktin sehr 
giinstigen Vermégensverhiltnissen befindet, so scheint doch ei- 
nem raschen Aufsjeg seinerseits nichts im Wege zu stehen. Dass 
sich die beiden geliebt haben, lange, bevor Malchen ihren spi- 
teren Gatten kennen gelernt hat, wird ausdriicklich in I, 7 ver- 
sichert, sodass der Grund ihrer Trennung nicht recht einzusehen 
ist, insbesondere da der alte Geheimrat kaum den Charakter 
eines Familientyrannen hat. Trotzdem muss man wohl anneh- 
men, dass soziale Elemente ausschlaggebend gewesen sind, so- 
dass sie Gesandtin nur unter Zwang ihren jetzigen Gatten 
angenommen hat. Jedenfalls hat sich unter den drei Personen 
ein Verhiltnis herausgestellt, das dem zwischen St. Preux, Julie 
and Wolmar in jeder Beziehung gleicht, nur dass der Gesandte 
offenbar nichts von der friiheren Leidenschaft seiner Frau weiss. 
Die beiden Rivalen sind aber hier wie dort gute Freunde, die 
durch die Identitaét des Objekts ihres Begehrens nicht zu per- 
sénlicher Feindschaft aufgereizt werden. 

Das Verhiltnis der drei Hauptbeteiligten ist also durchaus 
harmonisch oder kénnte es wenigstens sein, wenn nicht zwei von 
ihnen in dem dauernden Konflikt zwischen Leidenschaft und 
Pflicht befangen waren. So hoch die Gesandtin ihren Mann ehrt 
und sogar verehrt, so sehr sie sich ihrer ehelichen Pflichten be- 
wusst ist, lieben kann sie ihn nicht, genausowenig wie Julie ihren 
Gatten lieben kann, und michtig fiihlt sie sich zu dem Geliebten 
hingezogen, ohne den ihr das Leben eine Unméglichkeit scheint. 
In der gleichen Lage befindet sich Brand, der seine Leidenschaft 
fiir die Geliebte nicht in den Rahmen einer abgeklarten Freund- 
schaft zwingen kann, sondern von einem unwiderstehlichen 
Streben nach Erfiillung seiner physischen Triebe beseelt ist. Die 
Grésse der beiderseitigen Leidenschaft trigbt die Lajbenden 
schliesslich dazu, sich iiber alle Widerstinde hinwegzusetzen und 
ihre Wiinsche zu erfiillen, eine Freiheit, von der Julie und St. 
Preux in Rousseaus Roman nach der Verheiratung Julies zu- 
riickschrecken. Welche Haltung nimmt nun der Dichter dieser 
Handlungsweise seines Liebespaares gegeniiber ein? 
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Klinger steht dem Gefiihl der Liebe an sich mit grésster 
Sympathie gegeniiber und wiirde sich mit den Liebenden iiber 
die Erfiillung ihrer Sehnsucht freuen, wenn sich nicht infolge der 
Verheiratung der Gesandtin ein uniiberwindliches Hindernis 
zwischen sie gestellt hitte. Unter diesen Umstinden aber er- 
scheint ihm jede Nachgiebigkeit der Liebenden gegeniiber ihren 
Trieben als eine Siinde, alseine Verletzung ihrer Pflichten. Nur 
zwei Personen wagen innerhalb des gesamten Dramas, etwas 
zugunsten des Ehebruchs zu sagen, aber sowohl der Charakter 
der Personen, die derartiges sagen, wie die Beschaffenheit der 
von ihnen vorgebrachten Griinde sind wenig dazu angetan, ihrer 
Verteidigung Gewicht zu verleihen. Blum ruft zwar in I, 16 aus: 


Pfui, fiir einen Kavalier, der zweimal in Paris war, hilt sich fiir keinen 
honetten Kerl, weil er beim schénsetn Weibe gelegen, 


aber an anderer Stelle bekennt er offen, dass er zu einer unpartei- 
ischen Stellungnahme nicht faihig sei, denn er gibt sich ausdriick- 
lich als einen unverséhnlichen Menschenhasser aus, der der 
Welt nur schaden, nicht nutzen will, und nur fiir seinen innig 
geliebten Freund Brand eine Ausnahme macht, und zwar eine 
so weit gehende Ausnahme, dass er ihm selbst sein Leben auf- 
opfern wiirde (II, 1). Leider ist der Charakter Blums nur wenig 
deutlich gezeichnet und kommt im Grunde trotz aller misan- 
thropischen und zynischen Reden nicht wesentlich iiber den iib- 
lichen confident hinaus, sodass es véllig unklar bleibt, ob er der 
im Grunde ehrliche Menschenhasser ist, fiir den er sich ausgibt, 
oder ein Lump, fiir den Brand ihn zu halten scheint, indem er 
ihm nicht nur Rechtschaffenheit, sondern auch jede Menschlich- 
keit abspricht (I, 2). Wie dem aber auch sei, auch Blum be- 
trachtet, von dem einen Fall seines Freundes abgesehen, den 
Ehebruch als ein Verbrechen, wirft er es doch dem jungen Grafen 
Louis als einen der dunkelsten Punkte seines Lebens vor, dass er 
im Ehebruch gezeugt sei, denn diese Tatsache wirfgt ein so 
triibes Licht auf dessen Bhebrecherische Eltern, dass er auch 
von ihrem Sprdssling nichts Gutes erwartet. So fest er auch ent- 
schlossen ist, Brand unter allen Umstinden zu verteidigen und 
sein Vergehen nicht als solches anzuerkennen, so hat es der 
Dichter offenbar absichtlich so eingerichtet, dass er selbst diesen 
Representanten sozialer Dekadenz den Ehebruch verurteilen 
lisst. 
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Keine derartigen Skrupel werden von Louise, dem Kammer- 
midchen der Gesandtin, geaussert. Als ihre Herrin in Klagen 
iiber ihr Vergehen ausbricht, ruft Louise nur aus: 


Was vor Einfille, gnidige Frau! Lachen Sie, muntern Sie sich auf! Sie 
werden ja so kleinstidtisch wie eine honette Biirgersfrau. (I, 4) 


Fiir die kleinstaidtische, in ihrem Horizont beschrinkte, aber 
honette Biirgersfrau hatten Wieland und die angeblich so frivo- 
len Franzosen wenig iibrig gehabt, aber indem Louise die Hand- 
lungsweise der Gesandtin aus dieser Weltanschauung heraus 
rechtfertigt, bricht sie im Sinne des Dichters iiber ihre eigenen 
Worte den Stab, denn Wieland war fiir ihn wie fiir alle guten 
Stiirmer und Driinger im Anfang ihrer Laufbahn ein Greuel. Die 
Gesandtin ist keine Danae, und wenn sie auch die Schénheit der 
letzteren teilen mag, so ist ihre Gesinnung grundsitzlich ver- 
schieden. Zwar kommt Klingers eigene Sympathie mit grossen 
Leidenschaften deutlich zum Vorschein, wenn Louise in eine be- 
geisterte Lobeshymne der Schénheit ausbricht, und fiir Augen- 
blicke scheint es tatsiichlich, als ob der Dichter dem Gedanken 
an ein Uebermenschentum Raum geben wollte, durch das die 
gewohnlichen Gesetze der sozialen Ordung aufgehoben werden: 
Das versichre ich aber auf meine Seele, dass ich nie eine Mannsperson 
gesehen habe, so in ihrem ganzen herrlichen, minnlich schénen, hinreifSenden 
Wesen, als den Brand auf der Redoute. Wie seine Seele an Shnen hing, Sie 
sein einziger Gedanke, sein einziges Sein schienen, wie seine Augen sich in 
Ihren Reizen verloren! Und beim Walzen! er gliihte, war weg. Aug’ gegen Aug’. 
Der Himmel um Sie beide- und so hinausgefahren—Blitz!—gittlich! giéttlich! 
(I, 4) 
Wollte der Dichter ein Ausnahmerecht fiir gewisse Menschen, 
die ihrer Natur nach iiber den Menschen gewoéhnlichen Schlages 
stehen, fiir Menschen von der Art Simsone Grisaldos verfechten, 
wollte er gewisse Auserwihlte jenseits von Gut und Bose stellen, 
er kénnte diesen Gedanken nicht iiberzeugender vortragen las- 
sen, als es Louise tut. Trotzdem kann aber von einer Anerken- 
nung eines solchen Ausnahmerechts keine Rede sein. Alle recht- 
schaffenen Personen des Dramas, alle die, mit denen der Leser 
die meistex’ Sympathie fiihlte,wenden sich aufs schirfste dage- 
gen. Dass der Geheimrat, jener vollendete Vertreter einer recht- 
schaffenen Ordnung, diesen Schlag nicht verwinden kann, ergibt 
sich mit Notwendigkeit aus seinem Charakter. Aber auch 
Franz, in vieler Beziehung der Liebling des Dichters, wenn nicht 
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gar sein eigenes Abbild, wendet sich gegen den Ehebruch and 
wird, als er ihm zur Kenntnis gebracht wird, infolge seiner leicht 
erregbaren Gemiitsart dermassen aufgebracht, dass er seine 
Schwester téten will. Seine Empérung kennt keine Grenzen, ohne 
dass seine Masslosigkeit vom Dichter zuriickgewiesen wiirde. Das 
Wort Hure scheint ihm nicht zu scharf, und die Reinheit seiner 
Schwester, an die er bisher so fest, und wie der Leser weiss, nicht 
zu Unrecht geglaubt hat, gilt ihm nicht als eine Entschuldigung, 
sondern lasst die Gesandtin in seinen Augen nur noch schuldiger 
erscheinen. 

Dieser allgemeinen Verurteilung ihres Verhaltens schliessen 
sich auch die beiden Tater an. Keinem von ihnen kommt es 
auch nur fiir einen Augenblick in den Sinn, sei es, ein allgemeines 
Recht zum Ehebruch unter bestimmten Umstinden zu postu- 
lieren, sei es, ein Ausnahmerecht fiir sich in Anspruch zu neh- 
men. Zwar versucht Brand gelegentlich einer der leidenschaft- 
lichsten Liebesszenen (I, 7), aus der Tatsache seiner alten Liebe 
zur Gesandtin ein Recht abzuleiten, sich iiber die neuen Bin- 
dungen, die durch ihre Heirat entstanden sind, hinwegzusetzen, 
aber die Gesandtin weist diese Argumentation als “eine Ursach’, 
federleicht”’ zuriick, und Brand wagt auch nicht, wirklich darauf 
zu bestehen. 

An der Tatsache, dass der Dichter den Ehebruch als un- 
rechtmissig verwirft,kann also keinerlei Zweifel bestehen, denn 
indem er alle seine dramatischen Charaktere dagegen Stellung 
nehmen lasst, zeigt er, dass er ihn selber missbilligt. Er macht es 
so klar wie méglich, dass es die Pflicht der Liebenden gewesen 
wire, ihrer Leidenschaft zu widerstehen. Der Grund dieser 
Pflicht wird in dem Drama selbst nicht explicite dargelegt, doch 
lassen die verschiedenen Dialoge iiber Thema erkennen, aus wel- 
chen Grunden der Dichter so scharf gegen den Ehebruch Stel- 
lung nimmt. Die Pflichten, durch die die Liebenden getrennt 
sind, sind verschiedener Natur, in erster Linie haben sie sozialen, 
daneben aber auch individuellen Charakter. 

Die soziale Pflicht der Liebenden, die Ehe der Gesandtin zu 
respektieren, griindet sich auf die Tatsache, dass innerhalb der 
Gesellschaft die Ehe als eine der fundamentalen Einrichtungen 
angesehen werden muss, mit der die Gesellschaft steht und fallt, 
und das Individuum weder das Recht noch auch nur die Még- 
lichkeit hat, sich gegen die Gesellschaft aufzulehnen. In der 
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gliicklichen Urzeit der Menschheit, in der Zeit vor dem Siinden- 
fall aus dem dge d’or de l’humanité, damals konnten sich zwei 
Liebende, die von ihrem Gefiihl so miachtig zueinanderg gezogen 
wurden, ohne weiteres vereinigen. Die Situation, die in dem 
Drama vorgefiihrt wird, hitte in jenem gliicklichen Zeitalter nie- 
mals eintreten kénnen, denn da es keinerlei gesellschaftliche 
Bindungen, ja noch nicht einmal eine Ehe gab, so wire eine 
Verbindung zweier Menschen, die sich nicht gegenseitig lieben, 
undenkbar gewesen. Aber diese Zeiten sind vorbei, die Gesgel 
schaft hat ihre Herrschaft angetreten, und mit dieser Tatsache 
muss sich das Individuum abfinden. Auch Rousseau hatte, bei 
aller Liebe zum Naturstande der Menschheit, entschieden davor 
gewarnt, dieses Gliick der Natur innerhalb der Gesellschaft 
erstreben zu wollen, da man entweder dem éfai de nature oder 
dem état civil angehéren miisse, nicht aber in beiden zugleich 
leben kénne.‘ 

Celui qui dans |’ordre civile veut conserver la primauté des sentimens de la 
nature, ne sait ce qu’il veut. Toujours en contradiction avec lui-méme, toujours 
flottant entre ses penchans et ses devoirs, il ne sera jamais ni homme ni citoyen, 
il ne sera bon ni pour lui ni pour les autres. 

Bedingungslos unterwirft sich Julie, dieser Lehre eingedenk, dem 
grausamen Gebot ihres Vaters, der ihr die Ehe mit dem Gelieb- 
ten versagt, ohne dafiir wirklich stichhaltige, in der Person des 
St. Preux liegende Griinde zu haben: denn das viterliche Gebot 
als solches muss dem Kinde heilig sein, und somit ist ein Wider- 
spruch von vornherein ausgeschlossen. Unter den bittersten Vor- 
wiirfen von St. Preux, die einen grossen Teil der Korrespondenz 
im Anfang des zweiten Teils des Romans einnehmen, erklirt 
Julie ihren Willen, von dem Gebote ihres Vaters nicht abzu- 
weichen. Wenn St. Preux ihr spiiterhin vorwirft, dass sie mit 
diesem Entschluss zwar als seine gehorsame Tochter gehandelt, 
ihre Pflichten als Liebende und Geliebte jedoch vernachlissigt 
habe,® so mag er darin Recht haben, aber er vergisst, dass es sich 
hier in Wirklichkeit nicht um den Kampf zwischen gleichstehen- 
den Pflichten handelt, sondern um eine Auseinandersetzung zwi- 
schen Neigung und Pflicht. Indem sie ihrem Vater gehorcht, 
leistet Julie nur den Verzicht, den die Gesellschaft in mehr oder 


4 Emile 1, Euovres Bd. 2, S. 7. DigSeitenzahlen bezichen sich auf die Ausgabe 
bie Hachette, Paris 1908. 
5 Nouvelle Héloise, Teil III, Brief 16, G2uvres 1v, 232. 
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weniger scharfer Form von jedem ihrer Mitglieder fordert, und 
ein Mitglied der Gesellschaft hat nicht das Recht, sich diesem 
Verzicht zu entziehen. Wenn auch Rousseau iiberzeugter Indi- 
vidualist ist,so sieht er doch die Notwendigkeit der Gesellschaft 
und ihrer Einrichtungen voll und ganz ein, hat doch niemand 
gréssere Opfer zugunsten des Staates von der Einzelpersénlich- 
keit verlangt als Rousseau in seinem Contrat Social, in dem er 
bekanntlich soweit geht, eine aliénation totale jedes Individu- 
ums, d.h. eine véllige Aufgabe eines eigenen Rechts zum Leben 
und Gliick, zu fordern.* Zwar erscheint die Gesellschaft niemals 
als ein absoluter Wert bei Rousseau,sondern ist stets nur um des 
Individuums willen da, aber gerade aus diesem Grunde muss sie 
von dem Individuum umso mehr beachtet und geachtet werden. 
Die Gesandtin und Brand haben unter dem Einfluss ihrer alles 
iiberwiltigenden Leidenschaft die Tatsache der Existenz einer 
iiber ihnen stehenden, Ordnung vergessen, sie haben die Gefiihle 
des Naturstandes, der ihre Vereinigung erlaubt hitte, fiir sich 
verwirklicht und haben gleichzeitig versucht, auch weiterhin in 
der Gesellschaft, mit der Gesellschaft und, von dieser einen 
Ausnahme abgesehen, nach den Regeln der Gesellschaft zu 
leben, und damit sind sie zu den von Rousseau beschriebenen 
Zwitterwesen geworden, die haltlos zwischen ihren Leidenschaf- 
ten und der Anerkennung der Ordnung hin und herschwanken, 
bis die schliessliche Katastrophe diesem unméglichen Zustand 
ein Ende setzt.— 

Im Contrat Social macht Rousseau den Versuch, eine Gesell- 
schaft aufzubauen, deren Verhialtnisse ausschliesslich durch 
Recht und Gesetz geregelt sind. Gleichzeitig schuf er aber seine 
Nouvelle Héloise, und wenn dieses Werk auch keine politisch- 
soziale Bedeutung haben soll, so sehen wir doch deutlich, dass 
Rousseau den utopischen Charakter seines Vertragsstaates nicht 
verkennt, denn in dem Kreise Wolmars, den der Verfasser bis 
zu einem gewissen Gerade als das Ideal einer Familie und eines 
Gemeinwesens zeichnet, herrscht eine durchaus patriarchalische 
Ordnung, d.h. nicht die starren Gesetzesbestimmungen des 
idealen Vertragsstaates regeln hier das Verh¥ltnis von Mensch 
zu Mensch, sondern gegenseitiges Vertrauen wird in dem Roman 
als die praktisch allein brauchbare Grundlage der gesell- 
schaftlichen Beziehungen der Menschen untereinander darge- 


® Contrat Social, livre 1, chapitre 6, C2uores m1, 313. 
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stellt. Dieses Vertrauen geht so weit, dass Wolmar bedenkenlos 
Julie mit ihrem ehemaligen Geliebten allein lisst, obwohl er 
ihre friiheren innigen Beziehungen genau kennt, und dieses 
Vertrauen ist auch voll gerechtfertigt, denn tatsichlich zieht es 
Julie vor, eines halb freiwilligen, halb unfreiwilligen Todes zu 
sterben, als ihren Gatten mit ihrem Geliebten zu hintergehen. 
Auch dieses persénliche Vertrauensverhiltnis, ebenfalls ein 
integrierender Bestandteil jedes gesellschaftlichen Zusammen- 
lebens von Menschen, ist von den Liebenden des Leidenden 
Weibes aufs schwerste verletzt worden. Das Vertrauen des Ge- 
sandten nicht zu tiuschen, wire die Pflicht seiner Frau und 
seines Freundes gewesen, und sie begehen eine neue Siinde, 
indem sie es zu einer heimlichen Erfiillung ihrer Wiinsche miss- 
brauchen. Vertrauen bedeutet den Glauben an einen Menschen, 
dass er seinen Begierden nicht hemmungslos die Ziigel schiessen 
lassen wird, sondern sie einschriankt und nur in dem Masse 
ausiibt, als dadurch das Interesse des Vertrauenden nicht ver- 
letzt wird. Vertauen auf der einen Seite erfordert einen ent- 
sprechenden Verzicht auf der anderen, und diesen notwendigen 
Verzicht haben die Liebenden nicht vornehmen wollen, bzw. 
nicht vornehmen kénnen. 

Neben diese sozialen Griinde, die den Ehebruch als verwerf- 
lich erscheinen lassen, tritt ein individueller: der Gedanke der 
persénlichen Reinheit des Menschen. Im fiinften Buche seines 
Emile setzt Rousseau auseinander, dass gerade die Frau am 
allerwenigsten einen unsittlichen Lebenswandel fiihren diirfe, 
und wenn er zuvor bei der Schilderung der Erziehung des Man- 
nes das Hauptgewicht auf die tatsichliche Ausbildung des 
Charakters gelegt hatte, so erscheint ihm im Falle der Frau 
schon der blosse Anschein eines nicht den Regeln der Sitte 
entsprechenden Verhaltens gefihrlich.’ Die Tugend soll die 
“passion dominante” der Frau sein,* und diesem Gefiihl gibt 
auch Brand gleich im Anfang des Dramas Ausdruck: “‘Mir war 
die Keuschheit immer das Heiligste am Weibe” (I, 2). Der 
Gedanke, dass er, ihr grésster Verehrer, ihr Zerstérer ist, ver- 
setzt ihn in die furchtbarste Erregung, denn er ist sich dariiber 
klar, dass er den Engel, den er heruntergezerrt hat, “nicht 
wieder auf seine Hohe stellen” kann (I, 1). Die Tatsache, dass 
er dies nicht einmal tun wollte, selbst wenn er dazu imstande 


7 Emile, v, Guores 11, 332. 8 Ibid. S. 368. 
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wire, dass er die einmal begangene Siinde stets wiederholen 
wiirde, weil seine Liebe zu gross, zu unwiderstehlich ist, bedeutet 
unter diesen Umstinden keinen bewussten Willen zur Siinde, 
sondern zeigt nur, wie tief Brand nach der einen Ausschweifung, 
nach diesem einen Zugestindnis an seine Leidenschaft gesunken 
ist. Expressis verbis sagt die Gesandtin dieselbe Tatsache von 
sich aus. Sie bezeichnet sich als “tief gefallen” (I, 4), und kann 
nicht dariiber hinweg, dass sie ihren zwar nicht beliebten, aber 
doch hoch geachteten Gatten derartig hintergangen hat. Zwar 
ist auch sie bereit, neue Siinden zu begehen, denn ihr Gefiihl ist 
stirker als sie, aber schon in der ersten Unterredung mit Brand, 
die der Zuschauer in I, 7 miterlebt, deutet der Dichter an, dass 
diese beiden Menschen, die siindigen miissen, mégen sie wollen 
oder nicht, auf Erden keinen Platz haben. Beide miissen ihrem 
Herzen folgen, ihrem Herzen, das, mit den Worten eines spiteren 
Dichters, hier ihr Schicksal wird,® aber es ist klar, dass sie daran 
zugrunde gehen miissen, wie auch Julie schleisslich nur im Tode 
Ruhe von ihrer Leidenschaft findet. Und genauso wie die Ge- 
sandtin ist auch Brand schuldig vom individualistisch-sittlichen 
Standpunkt, indem er seinem Freunde die Treue gebrochen und 
das Gliick seiner Familie untergraben hat. 

Die Liebenden sind Verbrecher, sowohl vom Standpunkt 
individueller Sittlichkeit wie vom dem gesellschaftlicher Kon- 
vention, aber trotzdem sind sie keine schlechten Menschen, ja, 
man kann vielleicht sagen, dass die Tatsache ihres Verbrechens 
sie bis zu einem gewissen Gerade als freiere, héhere und edlere 
Menschen erscheinen lasst. Zwar spricht das der Dichter nir- 
gends aus, aber es kann doch kaum einen Zweifel unter- 
liegen, dass er mit diesen beiden Menschen, die sich in kiihnem 
Schwunge iiber Gesetz und Tradition hinwegsetzen, innigstes 
Mitgefiihl hat, dass sie ihm im Grunde seines Herzens viel lieber 
sind als jene kompromissfreudigen, lavierenden Menschen, 
denen eine mittelmassige Charakterveranlagung es erleichtert, 
ja tiberhaupt erst méglich macht, sich mit dem status quo dieser 
verrotteten Gesellschaft abzufinden. Die Gesandtin und Brand 
kénnen aus ihrer innersten Natur heraus nicht den Kompromiss 
schliessen, der von ihnen verlangt wird, sodass sie trotz aller 
Schuld mehr als Opfer denn als Verbrecher erscheinen. Sie sind 


* H. v. Kleist, Werke, herausgegeb. von E. Schmidt, 2. Auflage, Bd. II, S. 
88 (in den Briefen) und Penthesilea, Vers 1281. 
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gewissermassen Ueberbleibsel aus dem goldenen Zeitalter der 
Menschheit, sie haben sich Frische und Kraft des Naturstandes 
bewahrt, und passen damit nicht in das gesellschaftlich organi- 
sierte Leben hinein. Sie haben als einfache, unverdorbene Natur- 
wesen gehandelt, indem sie der Stimme der Natur gefolgt sind, 
jener Stimme, die nach der Auffassung des 18. Jahrhunderts 
den Menschen zum Gliick und zum Guten fiihrte, und aus dieser 
Tatsache erklart sich die gefiihlsmissige Sympathie des Dichters 
mit jenen beiden Gestalten, die seine Vernunft verurteilen muss. 
Gelten nicht auch fiir sie die Worte, die Rousseau den St. Preux 
seiner Geliebten zurufen lasst :!° 

N’as-tu pas suivi les plus pures lois de la nature? N’as-tu pas librement 
contracté le plus saint des engagemens? Qu’as-tu fait que les lois divines et 
humaines ne puissent et ne doivent autoriser? 
Die Gesellschaft verbietet ihnen zwar, sich zu vereinigen; aber 
ist nicht die Gesellschaft gerade etwas Schiidliches, Schlechtes, 
mag sie auch notwendig sein? Ist es letzten Endes die Schuld 
der beiden, dass sie in eine Welt hineingeboren wurden, die das 
Naturgesetz verfilscht und durch eine willkiirliche Ordnung 
ersetzt hat? Die Natur hat es bestimmt nicht gewollt, dass ihre 
Leidenschaften willkiirlich unterdriickt werden, und somit wird 
es verstindlich, wenn sie das tun, was Julie schliesslich bedauert, 
nicht getan zu haben:™ 

Dans le transport d’amour qui me rend 4 toi, mon seul regret est d’avoir 
combattu des sentimens si chers et si légitimes. Nature, o douce nature! reprends 
tous tes droits; j’abjure les barbares vertus qui t’anéantissent. 
Devoir, vertu, honneur werden fiir sie schliesslich bedeutungslose 
Begriffe, “mais pourtant je ne suis point un monstre, je suis 
foible, et non dénaturé’” Auch Rousseaus steht im Grunde auf 
Seiten der Liebenden, deren Vereinigung er genau so begehrt, 
wie diese selber. Nur aus besserer Einsicht in die praktische 
Lage verlangt er von den beiden den Verzicht auf ihr persén- 
liches Gliick, allerdings nicht, ohne sich dariiber klar zu sein: 
es ist “‘au-dessus de la force humaine de renoncer a la supréme 
félicité.””"4 

Klinger schliesst sich also aufs engste an Rousseau an, wenn 
er bereit ist, das Verbrechen der Liebenden in jeder Beziehung 

10 Nouvelle Héloise, Tiel I, Brief 31, Cuvres rv, 67. 


M Tbid. m1, 14, Geuvres rv, 231. 2 [bid. 
13 Tbid. m1, 16, Guores tv, 233. 
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verstindlich zu machen, ohne aber ihrer Handlungsweise den 
Charakter des Verbrechens und der Siinde zu nehmen. Er ent- 
schuldigt, aber er verteidigt nicht, und das bedeutet nichts 
anderes als ein Bekenntnis zur Vernunft, ihren Gesetzen und 
den von ihr den Menschen auferlegten Pflichten. Was die beiden 
Liebenden zueinander zieht, ist ihr Gefiihl; das Element, das sie 
trennt oder wenigstens trennen sollte, ist ihre Vernunft. Ihre 
Vernunft lisst sie erkennen, dass die Stimme des Gefiihls in 
diesem Fall nicht befolgt werden darf, nur ihre Vernunft kann 
ihnen zeigen, dass sich zwischen ihren Begierden und ihrer 
Pflicht ein Abgrund geéffnet hat. “La raison seule nous apprend 
a connoitre le bien et le mal.’ So sehr der Dichter an sich mit 
dem Gefiihl sympathisiert und aihnlich seinem Fihrer Rousseau 
in ihm den Wegweiser zum wahren Gliick erblicken méchte, so 
entschieden nimmt er in allen praktischen Fragen dagegen Stel- 
lung. In der praktischen Welt muss von allen jenen Ungliick- 
lichen, die sich in der schlechten, aber wohl nicht zu verbessern- 
den menschlichen Gesellschaft zusammengefunden haben, tig- 
lich und stiindlich verzichtet werden, um iiberhaupt eine trag- 
bare Lebensbasis zu schaffen. Zu diesem Verzicht kann aber nur 
die Vernunft fiihren, die somit trotz des theoretisch anerkannten 
Vorranges des Gefiihls zur wahren Lenkerin des Menschen 
werden muss. Auch darin folgt Klinger wieder aufs engste Rous- 
seau und insbesondere dessen Emile, den Goethe bekanntlich in 
Dichtung und Wahrheit als Klingers Lieblingsbuch bezeichnet.” 
Abgesehen vom Contrat Social ist ja gerade dieses Buch das 
rationalistischste von allen Werken des franzésischen Schrift- 
stellers und somit wird es uns nicht verwundern, diese Anerken- 
nung der Vernunft auch bei Klinger zu finden. Zwar ist es Rous- 
seaus Wunsch, sich in Emile einen wahren “homme de la nature”’ 
zu erziehen, aber mit der ihm eigenen Dialektik weiss er, diesen 
Begriff in zwei vollig verschiedenen Bedeutungen zu gebrauchen, 
indem er eine nur schwer erkennbare Scheidung zwischen dem 
homme de la nature im état de la nature, d.h. dem eigentlichen 
Naturmenschen, und dem homme de la nature, ““enfermé dans 
le tourbillon social,” d.h. dem Naturmenschen des Gesellschafts- 
standes, einfiihrt. Es ist evident, dass der letztere kein wirk- 
licher Naturmensch ist, sondern einfach der Mensch, der der 
Natur des état civil am meisten entspricht, der sich dem ‘‘tour- 


4 Emile 1, Guores uu, 35. 15 3. Teil, 14. Buch. 
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billon social” am besten anpasst, in anderen Worten: er ist der 
Idealmensch des Gesellschaftsstandes. Dieser Naturmensch des 
Gesellschaftsstandes soll ganz anderer Beschaffenheit sein als 
der eigentliche Naturmensch, wie Rousseau im 4. Buch des 
Emile auseinandersetzt : 

. .. voulant former l’homme da la nature, il ne s’agit pas pour cela d’en 

faire un sauvage et de le réléguer au fond des bois; mais qu’enfermé dans le 
tourbillon social, il suffit qu’il ne s’y laisse entrafner ni par les passions ni par 
les opinions des hommes; qu’il voie par ses yeux, qu’il sente par son coeur: 
qu’aucune autorité ne le gouverne hors celle de sa propre raison. 
Der Idealmensch des Gesellschaftsstandes soll also gerade durch 
seine Vernunft geleitet werden. Nur ein einziges Mal erlaubt sich 
Julie Zweifel an der Unfehlbarkeit der Vernunft, indem sie St. 
Preux zuruft:!? “Les penchans que tu m’a donnés seront-ils plus 
trompeurs qu’une raison qui m’égara tant de fois,” aber schon 
nach kurzer Zeit bekennt sie sich endgiiltig zur Vernunft. Die 
guten Eigenschaften des Menschen ergeben sich keineswegs aus 
dem Gefiihl allein, sodass man sich ihm bloss anzuvertrauen 
braucht, sondern, wie sich Rousseau mit der ihm eigenen 
Vieldeutigkeit ausdriickt, justice und bonté sind “de véritables 
affections de l’Ame éclairée par la raison.’"* Ergab sich das 
Gliick im Stande der Natur aus dem einfachen Gefiihl, so ist im 
Stande der Gesellschaft das wahre Gliick nur auf dem Wege 
iiber die sagesse humaine erreichbar.'® Aus diesem Grunde wird 
in Emiles Erziehung das grésste Gewicht auf die raison gelegt 
und erst im etwas vorgeriickten Alter hilt es sein Erzieher fiir 
nétig, “de perfectionner la raison par le sentiment.’”® Die Unter- 
werfung unter “das Joch der Vernunft’™ ist eine absolute 
Notwendigkeit, aus der sich allein der unbedingt erforderliche 
Verzicht ergeben kann:* 


La paix de l’Ame consiste dans le mépris de tout ce qui peut la troubler: 
homme qui fait le plus de cas de la vie est celui qui sait le moins en jouir; et 
celui qui aspire le plus avidement au bonheur est toujours le plus misérable. 


Gerade dieses hemmungslose Streben nach Gliick hat, wie 
gezeigt, die Liebenden des Klingerschen Dramas ins Ungliick 


16 Emile rv, uvres 11, 226. 17 Nouvelle Héloise 111, 14, Guvres rv, 231. 

18 Emile tv, Euvres 11, 205. 

19 Ibid. 1, Euvres 1, 47. Die zitierte Stelle heisst wértlich: “En quoi donc 
consiste la sagesse humaine ou la route du vrai bonheur?” 

20 Emile 11, C2uvres u1, S. 175. 

3) Jbid. 1v Curves u, 288. 2 Ibid. S. 236. 
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gestiirzt und sie gleichzeitig sittlich zu Siindern gemacht. Waren 
sie der Stimme der Vernunft statt der des Gefiihls gefolgt, so 
wire die Katastrophe nicht eingetreten; und wenn ihnen auch 
ein héchstes Gliick, das sie auf diese Weise genossen haben, 
versagt geblieben wire, so hitte ihnen dieser eine Verzicht doch 
Leben, Gliick und Ehre gerettet. Ihr Vergehen ist es, dass sie 
sich nicht missigen konnten, und dieser Gedanke der absoluten 
Notwendigkeit weiser Massigung und strengster Sittlichkeit ist, 
getreu seinem Fiihrer Rousseau, die Grundidee des Stiirmers 
und Driingers. Man darf sich durch die vielen Kraftausdriicke, 
durch das grosse Aufgebot der Leidenschaften und durch alle 
Energieverschwendung nicht dariiber hinwegtauschen lassen, 
dass Stiirmer und Dringer in ihrer Philosophie nur wenig zu 
sagen hatten, was nicht die angeblich so verhasste franzésische 
Aufklirung schon gesagt hatte. Klinger ist im ““Leidenden Weib” 
alles andere als ein Umstiirzler, sondern gerade der Prediger 
weiser Massigung, also der Vertreter einer Lehre, die in keiner 
Weise etwas Neues enthalt. Wenn auch manche Vertreter der 
franzésischen Aufklirung sich iiber die alten Traditionen und 
Konventionen hinwegsetzen wollten, so hatten doch gerade ihre 
gréssten Representanten, zu denen oo Verschieden- 
heiten auch Rousseau gehért, klar erkarint, dass mit Stiirmen 
und Dringen nichts zu erreichen sei, und somit wenden sich 
auch die Stiirmer und Dringer, nicht frei aller Ketten, deren sie 
spotten, entschieden gegen “‘Stiirmen und Dringen,” und hielten 
sich an den von Rousseau gepriesenen sens commun,™ der den 
allen praktischen Bediirfnissen allein gerecht werden Kompro- 
miss zwischen Vernunft und Gefiihl darstellt, wobei das Haupt- 
gewicht auf der Vernunft liegt, indem sie das Gefiihl reguliert. 
Der Gedanke der bonté naturelle wird zwar niemals aufgegeben, 
jedoch vdllig in den Hintergrund gedringt: er fiihrt ein wesen- 
loses Dasein als ein fernes Ideal, dessen Verwirklichung, wenn 
auch angeblich nur zur Zeit, so doch tatsichlich auf immer, 
ausgeschlossen ist. 

Mit deutlichem Abscheu weist Klinger auf jene Menschen- 
typen hin, die ihren Gef§hlen und Leidenschaften vollig unter- 
worfen sind. Ahnlich wie Rousseau gelegentlich in seinem 
Emile eine Gegeniiberstellung seines Zéglings mit dem nach 


% Ibid. 1, CEuvres 1, 129. Rousseau nennt ihn einen 6. Sinn, der den Ge- 
brauch der iibrigen Sinne reguliert. 
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gewohnlichen Schema innerhalb der Gesellschaft erzogenen 
Jiingling vornimmt, so kontrastiert Klinger seinen Idealhelden 
Franz mit dem Wiistling Louis. Louis ist seinen Leidenschaften 
rettungslos ausgeliefert, ist erfiillt von jener “‘ivresse des vains 
désirs,”” vor der Julie ihren Geliebten warnt.% Zwar ist auch 
Louis nicht verkommen genug, um zu verkennen, dass er sich 
damit in Gegensatz zu jeder Ordnung stellt, aber diese Einsicht 
fiihrt nicht zu einer Besserung, sondern nur zu einer resignierten 
Selbsterkenntnis: “‘Ich habe keine Vernunft mehr” (II, 1). Die 
Schranken des Verzichts und der Missigung, die der sens com- 
mun fordert, existieren fiir ihn nicht mehr; er kennt nur ein 
einziges Ziel: die Erfiillung seiner sinnlichen Geliiste, wobei es 
fiir ihn keine Rolle spielt, ob sich deren Gegenstand ihm freiwil- 
lig ergibt oder mit roher Gewalt dazu gezwungen werden muss. 
Diese Begierde des Grafen Louis muss nach der Auffassung des 
Dichters aufs schirfste von der Liebe Brands unterschieden 
werden. Zwar sind sich beide Gefiihle in ihrer Intensitait unge- 
fahr gleich, indem sie sich als stirker als der sens commun er- 
weisen, der das Naschen an verbotenen Friichten verhiiten 
kénnte, aber wahrend dieses Gefiihl bei der Gesandtin und 
Brand als etwas an sich Edles erscheint, das ungliicklicherweise 
mit einer térichten, wenn auch unabinderlichen Satzung in 
Konflikt steht, so so sind bei Louis diese Begierden etwas 
schlechthin Béses. So wenig Klinger den Hofmeister des jungen 
Grafen liebt, so berechtigt sind die Vorhaltungen, die dieser 
seinem Zégling macht. Louis ist ein in jeder Beziehung verwerf- 
licher Mensch, der in seiner Masslosigkeit nicht nur alle Gesetze 
der Sittlichkeit verletzt, sondern auch sich selber zugrunde 
richtet, wie es der alte Baron Blum schon getan hat. Und woher 
riihrt die schlechte Charakterveranlagung des Grafen Louis? 
Der Mensch ist von Natur gut,—an diesem Grundgedanken der 
bonté naturelle riittelt Klinger nicht,—und wenn er trotzdem 
schlecht ist, so kann nur die Gesellschaft daran Schuld sein, 
der Siindenbock des 18. Jahrhunderts, die den Menschen bis zu 
einem solchen Gerade verdorben hat, dass er gegen andere und 
auch sich selber zu wiiten anfingt. Auch Louis ist, wie sich der 
Dichter beeilt, uns auseinanderzusetzen, nicht von Natur bdése, 


*% Nouvelle Héloise 1, 9, C2uvres tv, 31. 
*% Vgl. das kurze Résumé der Weltanschauung Rousseaus in Lansons His- 
tdfie de la Littérature Francaise, S. 781. 
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sondern nur das Produkt einer véllig verfehlten Erziehung. 
*‘Nos passions sont les principaux instrumens de notre conserva- 
tion: c’est donc une entreprise aussi vaine que ridicule de vouloir 
les détruire; c’est contrdéler la nature, c’est réformer l’ouvrage de 
Dieu.’ Die Gesellschaft hat diese Lehre Rousseaus zum Un- 
gliick der Menschheit nicht beherzigt, denn sie arbeitet gerade 
daraufhin, die von der Natur gewollten Triebe des Jiinglings 
zu unterdriicken, indem sie ihm den freien Verkehr mit Ange- 
hérigen des anderen Geschlechts auf unnatiirliche Weise er- 
schwert und dadurch sein Begehren nur umsomehr anstachelt. 
Aufs schirfste verwahrt sich Rousseau dagegen, dass er jemals 
die Absicht gehabt habe, etwas derartiges an seinem Zégling 
vorzunehmen, denn das hiesse, unmégliches erreichen zu wol- 
len.?? Louis' Hofmeister weiss von dieser Lehre nichts und so 
muss er sich von seinem Schiiler diesen Gedanken Rousseaus 
vorhalten lassen: ‘‘Wenn Sie zu den Leidenschaften sagen: tobt 
nicht! ist’s eben, als sagten Sie zum Wind: stiirme nicht!” 
(III, 2). Louis der in Anbetracht seiner Verderbtheit einen ver- 
bliiffend klaren Blick fiir die Fehler seiner Erziehung hat, weiss 
nur ein Mittel, dem Ueberhandnehmen der Leidenschaften Ein- 
halt zu gebieten, und das ist, dem Menschen von Jugend auf zu 
lehren, “das Vergniigen mit Moderation zu geniessen und nicht 
durch ein unaufhérliches Verbot die Nerven zu reizen.’”’ Das 
ewige Moralpredigen hat gerade den gegenteiligen Erfolg, indem 
es die Leidenschaften verstirkt, anstatt sie zu verringern, und 
ein standiges Bestehen auf einer rein verniinftigen Lebenshal- 
tung fiihrt, wie das Beispiel von Louis zeigen soll, gerade zu dem 
vélligen Umschlag des Pendels. Nicht die Unterdriickung des 
Gefiihls ist verniinftig, sondern seine Miassigung durch beschei- 
denen Genuss, der die Sinne hinreichend befriedigt und somit ein 
wildes Aufbrausen der Triebe verhiitet. Nur mit Hilfe dieses 
beschrinkten Zugestandnisses an das Gefiihl erscheint Klinger 
eine wirkliche Unterwerfung des Willens unter die Vernunft in 
jeder anderen Beziehung méglich. 

Verzicht und Missigung sind die Leitgedanken des Dramas 
und stehen dermassen im Vordergrund, dass sie selbst dann 
Anwendung finden, wenn sie sich aus der Handlung selbst nicht 
konsequent ergeben. Julie und Franz stellen ein Liebespaar dar, 
wie es Klinger ersehnt, ein Liebespaar, das ausserdem in der 


% Emile 1v, QZuvres 11, 182. 27 Thid. 
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Verbindung der Motive von Shakespeares Romeo und Julia, 
Lessings Minna von Barnhelm und Rousseaus Nouvelle Héloise 
wie dazu geschaffen scheint, das Ideal des Stiirmers und Drin- 
gers zu werden. Wenn die Tragédie der Gesandtin und Brands 
ungefahr der Haupthandlung der Nouvelle Hélotse entspricht, 
so stimmt die Episode Julie—Franz ihrem Gehalte nach unge- 
fahr mit dem ersten Teil des Romans iiberein, in dem Rousseau 
das Gliick zweier Liebender schildert, die sich finden und ihr 
Gliick heimlich bis zur Neige auskosten. Ausdriicklich beziehen 
sich die beiden auf das Vorbild des franzésischen Romans. Julie 
ist sich mit ihrer Vorgingerin vdllig einig, bis sie zu dem Brief 
von St. Preux nach der ersten und einzigen Liebesnacht kommt, 
der mit dem beriihmten Worten: ‘‘Mourons, mourons, ma douce 
amie”’ anfaingt.** Hier will sie sich von ihr scheiden, weil sie es 
nicht anerkennen will, dass es Schranken jener héchsten Gliick- 
seligkeit gibt, Schranken, die von St. Preux in dem Uber- 
schwange seines Gliickes schon leise angedeutet werden.”® Aber 
auch das Gliick dieser beiden Liebenden, dem so gar keine 
Hindernisse im Weg zu stehen scheinen, lisst sich nicht verwirk- 
lichen, ein schon in I, 1 angedeuteter Racheplan Liufers gegen 
Franz lisst ihre Beziehungen zur Entdeckung kommen, ohne 
dass sich auch nur der leiseste Anhaltspunkt dafiir ansfindig 
machen liesse, warum diese Entdeckung so gefihrlich sein sollte. 
Die Unklarheit der Motivierung verhindert jedoch nicht die 
Erkenntnis der Absichten des Dichters: Wesentlich ist fiir ihn 
allein die Tatsache, dass die Menschen der Gesellschaft auf die 
scheinbar nichstliegende, dem Willen der Natur entsprechende 
Weise nicht gliicklich werden kénnen. Klinger zieht es vor, 
inkonsequent zu sein und die Liebesgeschichte an einem védllig 
unverstindlichen und unerklirlichen Hindernis scheitern zu 
lassen, als zuzugeben, dass ein natiirliches Gliick ohne die Aner- 
kennung seines Hauptprinzips, des Verzichts und der Resigna- 
tion, méglich sei. 

Traurig und bedriickend ist der Ausgang des Dramas. Der 
Gesandte und Franz, die ihr Gliick und ihre Aussicht auf zu- 
kiinftiges Gliick verloren haben, finden sich zusammen, fern 


28 3. Akt, 1. Szene. Der Brief, auf den sich Julie bezieht, ist 1, 55; Guvres 
Iv, 99 ff. 

29 Vgl. Seine scharfe Unterscheidung zwischen plaisir und bonheur; ibid. 
S. 99, 
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von der Kultur und vergessen von den Menschen. Es wire vdllig 
verfehlt, diese letzte Szene mit Rousseaus état de nature in Ver- 
bindung zu bringen, wie er ihn in seinen Jugendschriften darge- 
legt hat, oder hier gar von “der Utopie vom Gemeinschafts- 
leben der schaffenden, mit der Erde neu verbundenen Menschen” 
zu reden.*® Der Gesandte und Franz enden als Bauern, aber sie 
kénnten ihren Lebensabend ebenso gut als Ménche in einem 
Kloster zubringen, ohne dass sich der Abschluss des Werkes 
dadurch auch nur im geringsten inderte. Die beiden Uber- 
lebenden sind Menschen, die in der Welt Schiffbruch erlitten 
haben und nun in sozialer Isolierung den Rest ihrer Tage ver- 
trauern, wobei den Gesandten offenbar nur der Gedanke der 
Striflichkeit des Selbstmordes davon abhilt, seiner ‘“‘Wallfahrt 
hier’ ein friihzeitiges Ende zu setzen. Das Ende des Werkes ent- 
hilf keinen freudigen Ausblick in die Zukunft, in der das Rous- 
seau filschlicherweise stets zugeschriebene “Zuriick zur Natur”’ 
seine Verwirklichung finden wird, sondern legt gerade Zeugnis 
von tiefstem Pessimismus ab. Aber wenn dieser Pessimismus 
auch echter Geist vom Geiste Rousseaus ist, so diirfte die Ausge- 
staltung der letzten Szene, falls dem Dichter iiberhaupt ein 
fremdes Vorbild vorgeschwebt hat, eher von dem ganz parallelen 
Abschluss von Voltaires Candide beeinflusst sein. Zwar soll das 
triibe Ende des Dramas an sich nicht als das Resultat einer 
pessimistischen Weltanschauung erscheinen, sondern nur dem 
Leser die verheerenden Folgen der Leidenschaft umso eindrucks- 
voller vor Augen fiihren, und offenbar soll die Verlegung des 
Interesses auf die Kinder des Gesandten, die eine verniinftige, 
dem Emile genau entsprechende Erziehung erhalten werden, ein 
etwas helleres Licht in die dunkle Stimmung bringen, aber wenn 
das so hoch gepriesene Evangelium der Missigung wirklich ein 
Heilmittel ist, so wird das in dem Werk nur in sehr unbefriedi- 
gender, negativer Form dargestellt; denn alle Personen, sowohl 
die, die sich zu missigen wussten, wie die, die ihre Triebe nicht 
zu ziigeln vermochten, sind am Schluss entweder wirklich oder 
wenigstens moralisch tot, abgesehen von dem niedrigsten 
Menschen, Laufer. 

Vom kunstkritischen Standpunkt ist es nicht das Ende 
allein, das das Drama so unbefriedigend macht; dazu kommt die 


8®© Kurt May, Klingers Sturm und Drang, Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift 11, 
398 ff. 
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vollige Inkongruenz zwischen dem gedanklichen Gehalt und 
seinem Ausdruck. Um die ziemlich flache Weisheit von der 
Notwendigkeit der Missigung und der Einschrinkung des Ge- 
fiihls dramatisch zu demonstrieren—auf mehr kann das Werk 
keinen Anspruch erheben—hitte es keines solchen Apparates von 
Leidenschaften bedurft. Wenn Schiller in seinen Jugendwerken 
ein ahnliches Feuerwerk abbrennt, so kénnen wir es ihm ver- 
zeihen, denn es geht hier um etwas, das diesen Aufwand gerecht- 
fertigt erscheinen lisst, wihrend man sich bei Klinger vergebens 
fragt, aus welchem Grunde all diese Effekte aufgeboten werden 
miissen, wenn es schliesslich doch nur darauf hinauskommt, dass 
die Missigung das allein seligmachende Rezept sei. Klinger 
vergisst, dass ein Lehrer seine Lehren selbst befolgen muss, wenn 
sie Eindruck machen sollen, und die Tatsache, dass er den 
Menschen zur Missigung rit, gleichzeitig aber selbst jedes Mass 
der Darstellung verachtet, wirkt als ein unheilvoller Wider- 
spruch. 

Dieser selbe Widerspruch ist es, der die Einreihung des 
Dramas in die iiblichen literarhistorischen Kategorien so sehr 
erschwert. Was den zugrunde liegenden Gedankengehalt anbe- 
trifft, so ist das Drama durchaus rationalistisch, denn es demon- 
striert im engsten Anschluss an Rousseaus Emile die Notwendig- 
keit, die Vernunft als einzig sicheren Fiihrer im Leben anzuerken- 
nen. Es ist in vieler Beziehung ein Fehler, in Rousseau und sei- 
nen Anhingern eine Uberwindung der Aufklarung zu sehen oder 
auch nur eine Reaktion dagegen, denn auch Rousseau ist der 
typische raisonneur, der sich gegen den inspiré in einem fiktiven 
Gespriich zwischen diesen beiden Typen im 4. Buch des Emile 
mit tiefster Verachtung wendet.** Rousseau unterscheidet sich 
von den gewohnlichen Aufklirern letzten Endes nur in einem 
einzigen Punkte, und das ist der Gedanke, dass unsere Vernunft 
keineswegs so vollkommen ist, wie die ersten Aufklarer in ihrer 
ersten Freude iiber die endgiiltige Befreiung der Vernunft vom 
Dogma der Kirche angenommen hatten. Die Annahme, dass die 
Vernunft den Menschen auf dem eingeschlagenen Wege der 
Vollkommenheit immer niher bringe und diese schliesslich er- 
reichen werde, war die axiomatische Grundlage der eigentlichen 
Aufklarung gewesen, wie sie Klinger in den Worten eines der 
schénen Geister karrikierend zum Ausdruck bringt: “‘Die Zeiten 


3 Emile 1v, Quvres, 1, 272 ff. 
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iindern sich, man nihert sich dem Menschen immer mehr.” 
Rousseau fiihlte die Schwiche der Vernunft, fiihlte, dass sie nie 
zur Vollkommenheit fiihren kénne, und in diesem Pessimismus 
pflichtet ihm Klinger bei. Es wire aber ein schwerer Fehler, 
Rousseau und seine Anhinger aus diesem Grunde zu Irrational- 
isten zu machen, denn ihre Methode sowohl wie ihre wichtigsten 
Prinzipien stiitzen sich nach wie vor auf die Vernunft. Auch 
Klingers Leidendes Weib ist in diesem Sinne ein echt rationali- 
stisches Drama und in seiner gedanklichen Grundlage nicht 
einen Schritt iiber manche Werke hinausgekommen, die als 
typisch fiir die Aufklirung angesehen werden. Der wesentliche 
Unterschied zwischen Klingers Drama und Gellerts Schwedischer 
Grdfin liegt nicht im Gehalt, spielt doch auch bei dem letzteren 
der Begriff der Missigung die wichtigste Rolle. Genauso wie 
Rousseaus Nouvelle Hélotse, so sehr sie im ersten Teil ein Roman 
der Leidenschaft zu sein scheint, im weiteren Fortgang zu einem 
Roman gegen die Leidenschaften wird, ist auch Klingers Drama, 
typisch in dieser Beziehung fiir den Sturm und Drang, ein 
Drama gegen die Leidenschaft, wenn es auch auf den ersten 
Blick ein Drama der Leidenschaft zu sein scheint. Das gesamte 
Werk ist im Grunde nur eine moralische demonstratio ad oculos 
mit dem Zweck zu zeigen, wie man es nicht tun soll. 

Trotzdem wird dieses Drama wie die iibrigen Werke der 
Stiirmer und Dringer regelmissig als ein Produkt des Ir- 
rationalismus angesehen, und da diese Klassifizierung auf den 
Gehalt nicht zutrifft, kann sie sich nur auf die dramatische Form 
beziehen. Das Drama des franzésischen Klassizismus, das den 
edelsten und schénsten Ausdruck rationaler Dichtung darstellt, 
hatte ebenfalls Leidenschaften behandelt, Leidenschaften, die 
kaum weniger heftig und wahr waren als die des Sturm und 
Dranges. Trotzdem liegt hier ein bedeutsamer Unterschied vor, 
den schon Korff seinem Versuch einer geistesgeschichtlichen 
Erfassung der Goethezeit zugrunde gelegt hat.** Die Personen 
Racines sind rational in dem Sinne, dass sie ihrem Charakter 
nach rein begrifflich sind, und alle aufgebotenen Leidenschaften 


#2 H. K. Korff: Geist der Goethezeit, Bd. 1, S. 190 ff. Mit dem Satz: “ ... so 
verzichtet das irrationale Drama auf die rationale Durchschaubarketit seiner 
Charaktere zugunsten ihrer grésseren Lebensfiille” méchte ich mich am meisten, 
einverstanden erkliren (S. 193), wihrend ich grosse Bedenken gegen die vor- 
hergehenden Ausfiihrungen habe, die sich auf den Gehalt beziehen. 
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dienen nur dazu, diesen einen Begriff in aller Starke und Deut- 
lichkeit hervortreten zu lassen. Die zwei Worte Gattentreue 
und Mutterliebe legen den Charakter der Andromaque ein- 
deutig fest, jede ihrer Handlungen lisst sich aus einem dieser 
beiden Gedanken erkliren, und auf diese Weise wird eine lebens- 
fremde, deswegen aber nicht weniger erhabene Simplizitat er- 
reicht. Der Klassizist greift bewusst eine bestimmte Seite aus 
der Vielheit aller méglichen Betrachtungsweisen heraus, genauso 
wie ein Begriff nur einen Aspekt in der Vielheit aller méglichen 
Aspekte darstellt. An dieser Stelle setzt der Wandel des Sturm 
und Dranges ein. Nicht mehr Begriffe wollte man auf die Biihne 
stellen, sondern wirkliches Leben, wirkliche Menschen, bei deren 
Betrachtung man in den Ruf ausbrechen sollte: “So ein Kerl.’’* 
Nicht die Ausmalung eines Gebildes der Vernunft durch die 
Phantasie, sondern die Nachahmung des sinnlichanschaulichen 
Lebens, dichterisches Schépfen aus der Erfahrung, das war das 
Leitmotive des Sturm und Dranges, im engsten Anschluss an 
Rousseaus Seconde Préface zur Nouvelle Héloise, eine Schrift, die 
ohne Ubertreibung als das Manifest des Sturm und Dranges 
angesehen werden kann.* Und in Bezug auf diesen Protest gegen 
den zum Begrifflichen neigenden Klassizismus kann das Drama 
des Sturm und Drangs tatsichlich als irrational angesehen 
werden. Was jedoch an weltanschaulichen Elementen von Rous- 
seau iibernommen wurde, gehért ausschliesslich dem Rationalis- 
mus an und ist, wenn auch in neue kiinstlerische Form gegossen, 
echter Geist der Aufklarung. 
Hans M. Wotrr 
The University of Texas 


%3 Diese Forderung hatte bekanntlich Lenz in seinen Ammerkungen tibers 
Theater aufgestellt. * (Euvres rv, 3 ff. 











PROKOSCH’S THEORY OF THE GERMANIC AND THE 
HIGH GERMAN CONSONANT SHIFTS: A REPLY 


In the January issue of this journal, pp. 1-12, Leon H. 
Strong and Norman L. Willey of the University of Michigan, an 
anatomist and a philologist, published an attack on the late 
Eduard Prokosch’s theory of the consonant shift which is so un- 
fair in its statement of the theory, so negligent and inept in 
dealing with linguistic facts, so vile in its insinuations, and so 
cheaply witty, that a reply is imperative, much as one may 
loathe polemics. 

At the outset the two critics dismiss not only climatic factors 
as possible causes of the consonant shift in Primitive Germanic 
and in High German that nobody takes seriously at the present 
time, but, with a grandiose gesture, also all historical and social 
factors such as “‘political events, a theoretical invasion of North 
Europe and the historical occurrences of the migrations of the 
nations” (p. 1). They maintain that “‘of course, all these theories 
and others of the sort carry no conviction to a scientist, they 
will not bear the acid test of investigation and comparison” 
(p. 1). Mr. Willey, in charge of linguistic courses at a great uni- 
versity, should know that scholars of a past generation like 
Gilliéron, Gauchat, Wrede and Bohnenberger, and an active 
group of younger scholars like Jud, von Wartburg, Frings, Bach 
and others have demonstrated in great detail that linguistic 
change is closely linked with migrations, the mingling of different 
national groups, social and political grouping and re-grouping, 
the shifting of cultural centers, the rise and fall of cultural in- 
stitutions. They have without question established the fact, lost 
sight of for some time, that linguistic change is a phase of social 
and cultural history. But Mr. Willey knows nothing about this 
achievement of linguistic science, as we shall see more fully later. 

After these sweeping preliminary declarations the two critics 
turn to Prokosch’s theory, which in their opinion is ‘‘the result 
of phonetic reasoning”’ (p. 1). One should assume that any critic 
would give an exposition of the theory he wishes to submit to 
“the acid test of investigation and comparison,”’ to quote the 
phrase of our critics, or at least attempt to understand it. But 
this elementary principle of scientific procedure is not observed. 
Instead of outlining the theory, a passage from Prokosch’s 
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Outline of German Historical Grammar, an elementary textbook 
for college students published in 1933, is cited, to which another 
brief passage from an earlier article is added in a footnote. Both 
these passages deal only with the physiological aspect of the 
problem. No mention is made in the entire paper of Prokosch’s 
conception of the whole problem or of the historical aspect of 
the consonant shift to which the author attached great impor- 
tance throughout his life. It seems that the critics set all these 
things aside as irrelevant. 

Before going any further with my discussion of the work of 
the critics, I must briefly outline the theory. 

Prokosch presented his final view of the problem in his Com- 
parative Germanic Grammar, published exactly one year before 
the appearance of Mr. Willey’s article. There is no essential 
difference between the views presented here and views expressed 
in a series of earlier papers, but there is perhaps more restraint 
and a readiness to admit that some of the conclusions are not 
well founded. 

Prokosch’s fundamental assumption is that the Germanic 
and the High German consonant shifts are somehow connected 
with the Great Migrations of the Germanic peoples (the Vélker- 
wanderung) extending from the second century B.C., or earlier, 
to the sixth century A.D. This idea was first developed by him 
in an article published in this journal in 1917 (vol. 16, 1-26), 
entitled ‘Die deutsche Lautverschiebung und die Vélker- 
wanderung.’ In his Comparative Grammar he adheres to this 
view, but he is well aware of the tentative nature of certain 
phases of it, as one may gather from the introductory remark: 

“The following attempt at a solution of the problem is far 
from adequate, since our knowledge of the historical foundations 
is incomplete” (56). 

Prokosch believes (1) that ‘“‘the basic trend of the consonant 
shift developed in and near the Germanic home land: Scadi- 
navia, i.e. the West Baltic Basin and Northern Germany, be- 
tween Elbe and Oder” (56); (2) that the phonetic drift char- 
acteristic of the language of the home land was arrested in the 


1 Eduard Prokosch, A Comparative Germanic Grammar, Philadelphia, 1939 
(William Dwight Whitney Linguistic Series, publ. for Yale University by the 
Linguistic Society of America). Announcements of the publication of this volume 
were sent to all members of the Linguisitc Society in January, 1939. 
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speech of tribal groups when they became separated from their 
home land through migration. Accordingly the language of the 
Goths who left the Western Baltic early and settled on the 
Vistula and later on the Black Sea suffered fewer changes than 
the Anglo-Frisian, while the speech of the Alemannic and the 
Bavarian tribal groups who emigrated late changed the most 
(57). Whether one agrees with the author or not in this particu- 
lar view of the effect of the migrations on the speech of the 
Germanic peoples—I for one look at it differently—, one cannot 
disregard the fact that he assumes a close connection between 
the linguistic events of the consonant shift and the historical 
events of the Great Migrations. 

Another important part of Prokosch’s theory is the well- 
founded observation that in the Germanic languages the drift of 
the consonants consistently is in one and the same direction 
throughout the period of the migrations. This observation he 
sums up in the formula: 


t>t'>p>3>d>d>t 


Changes contrary to this sequence simply do not occur in the 
Germanic languages up to the end of the migrations and even 
beyond, although they are common enough in other languages.? 
Whatever the causes of this steady trend may be, the trend is 
there through the centuries. This essential feature of the theory 
Mr. Willey brushes aside with a few casual remarks and some 
witticisms. 

Prokosch carefully points out that this formula is not a 
historical statement. In the passage quoted by the critics he calls 
it a “theoretical series,” by which he obviously means that, if a 
change takes place in any given consonant, the change is in the 
direction given in the formula. It is freely conceded that any 
given consonant may remain stable for centuries. 

As a linguist and a historian Prokosch knows that all lin- 
guistic change is historically conditioned. There is no such thing 
as a physiological tendence running wild. Habits of pronuncia- 
tion change slowly as do other socially controlled sets of habits. 
This is true fully as much of sound substitutions, which only 


* The High German shift of PGc ¢ to an affricated dental stop initially and 
a postdental fricative in other positions (both written z) is not out of character, 
as Mr. Willey thinks (p. 9). 
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gradually come to be accepted by a speech community that 
comes under the influence of a culturally important center, as 
of graded transitions from one sound-type to another. The 
phonemic system, on which ready intelligibility depends, is 
altered but slowly. Prokosch pointed out again and again that, 
despite the sweeping alterations in the pronunciation of the 
individual consonants, the phonemic structure of Primitive 
Germanic, insofaras the consonantsare concerned, is very similar 
to that of the Indo-European since the consonant phonemes re- 
mained distinct. The entire treatment of the consonant shift in 
his Comparative Grammar (57-84) as well as in the textbook re- 
ferred to by the critics reflects this point of view. But the critics 
choose to disregard this whole matter. 

They are interested in one part of the theory only and act as 
if it were the whole theory. The point at issue here is, whether 
Prokosch is right in regarding all the consonant changes included 
in the Germanic and the High German consonant shift as re- 
sulting either from an increase in the force of the breath or an 
increase of muscular pressure. I frankly confess that I have no 
opinion on this point. Mr. Strong, the anatomist, is probably 
right in most of his observations concerning the mechanism of 
speech, and Prokosch’s views may be faulty here and there. But 
the deductions made from the anatomical and the motor facts 
are entirely wrong. Physiological tendencies do not run riot; they 
are kept in check by established habits of pronunciation which 
are socially controlled and by the necessity to make one’s speech 
understandable. 

If the critics had paid the slightest attention to the other 
phases of Prokosch’s theory, and kept in mind the fact that 
speech sounds are primarily a set of conventional signals serving 
the purpose of communication in a speech community and that 
they are physical and physiological events only on the sub- 
linguistic level, they would not have made such amusing deduc- 
tions as one finds on page 2 of their paper: 

“The principles here alleged involve the working of blind 
mechanical forces. They suppose that the hyper-pressure of 
Nordic lungs forced the breath through previously existing ob- 
structions, converting voiced sounds into surds and stops into 
spirants. Of course, this force should hav: known no scruples, it 
should logically have resulted in a series of surd spirants; f, p, s, 
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¢, §, x, 4 and surd /, r, m, m should have formed the entire series 
of Nordic [i.e. Primitive Germanic] consonants at the time of 
the migrations of the Nations. The contrary principle, the 
general increase of muscular tension, should have resulted like- 
wise in a series of sonant stops: b, d, g, g and the Arabic ‘Ain.” 

Had they been less intent upon ridicule, the introductory 
sentence to the second paragraph of the passage quoted from 
Prokosch’s textbook would not have escaped their attention. 
It reads as follows: 


“The general process of the consonant shift in the widest sense may be 
mechanically defined (my italics) as follows: ...”’ 


Prokosch does not say that the consonant shift is mechanical. 
He says that a mechanical statement of the physiological factors 
involved in the sound shift is given in the passage quoted by the 
critics. This mechanical definition in simple terms obviously 
serves a pedagogical purpose. It is not intended as a full and 
scientific account of the consonant shift. This should be obvious 
to anyone who has taken the trouble to familiarize himself with 
Prokosch’s theory and his detailed treatment of the consonant 
changes in Germanic and in High German. His Comparative 
Germanic Grammar appeared in print in ample time to be con- 
sulted by a fair-minded critic; but his earlier publications would 
have told the same story.’ 

Incidentally, one wonders what the Indo-European sources 
of Mr. Willey’s theoretical “Nordic” voiceless fricatives and 
voiced stops are that he sets up in the passage quoted above. 
His {/b and )/d are presumably derived from I.E., p, ph, 6, bh 
and ?, th, d, dh, respectively, and his s from I.E. s. But what is 
his I.E. source for §? Do his ¢/g and x/g stem from the I.E. 
palatals k, kh, 2, gh and the velars k, kh, g, gh, respectively? 
This would seem to be his notion. And yet, what reputable 
Germanist would assume the survival of I.E. palatals as palatals 


3 In a footnote on p. 2, intended to support his interpretation of this passage 
from Prokosch’s textbook, Mr. Willey betrays the same inability to understand 
Prokosch’s plain language. Prokosch expressly says: “Der Vorgang lisst sich 
adem Bilde eines Dampfkessels versinnlichen (my italics): der Dampfdruck 
nimmt zu, bis das Sicherheitsventil durch ihn geéffnet wird.’’ Perhaps one should 
not use such pedagogical devices as this; but it must be obvious that Prokosch 
does not say that the lungs and the articulating organs are a steam boiler pro- 
vided with a valve. 
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in Primitive Germanic (i.e. ““Nordic”’), when no trace of any such 
palatal is found in any Germanic language or the other Western 
Indo-European languages? Willey’s h/’Ain is presumably de- 
rived from I.E. laryngeals—or is he just jesting? 

Mr. Willey is determined to be humorous and to appeal to 
the prejudice of the moment. Such terms as Nordic muscles, 
berserck lungs, Germanic superman, Nordic Naturmensch, philo- 
logical gas and sublimated philological athlete abound in his effort 
to apply “‘the acid test of investigation and comparison’”’ to 
Prokosch’s theory. And he is very witty in other ways. However, 
when he tries to handle linguistic matters in a more serious vein 
he is less versatile—in fact, his linguistic knowledge is shockingly 
threadbare. One finds evidence of his weaknesses on nearly 
every page of the eleven-page article. For instance, after he has 
satisfied himself that the Germanic consonant shift is not the 
result of the strengthening of breath pressure or of muscle pres- 
sure, he appears to be eager to demonstrate that those Germans 
who speak High German are really slovens. One of the remarks 
along this line of argument reveals Mr. Willey’s mind: 


The change from s to §, as in German stehen, sprachen, is also not a matter 
of dynamics but a displacement of articulation, which we may see paralleled by 
the thick pronunciation of a drunken man (p. 11). 


Another remark has more serious implications for the critic: 


The increased breath pressure would have produced a more emphatic con- 
sonant, possibly an aspirated consonant, but the High German affricate is the 
result of a relaxation of tenseness, a drawl. 

As a matter of fact the affricate seems to be an intermediate step between 
the stop and the homorganous spirant in the High German shift, for in modern 
dialect the initial affricate has passed on to the spirant; instead of swei slovenly 
speakers say swei (just as they say Fund for Pfund and xuh (sic) for Kuh. (p. 8). 


Where do Mr. Willey’s ‘slovenly speakers’ of German who 
say swei, Fund and xuh live? He does not seem to care. And yet, 
this is the question that produces the answer regarding the origin 
of swei and Fund; and if the critic should take a look at Deutscher 
Sprachatlas, Map 17, Kind (1929), he might be surprised to find 
that most of the German slovens who say xuca live in Switzerland 
and that none of them live north of a line Konstanz—Freiburg 
i.Br. And if he ever heard a Swiss pronounce the word he would 
not think that the initial consonant is so feeble. 
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A glance at Map 62, Pfund of the Sprachatlas, published in 
1938, shows that Fund occurs only in areas where the Low 
German Pund has been replaced by High German Pfund in 
modern times (from the Thiiringerwald eastward) or where 
settlers from the Pfund and the Pund areas of Western Germany 
intermingled (Saxony, parts of Silesia and East Prussia). In 
these areas the Low German inhabitants substituted their native 
f(occurring in such L.G. words as fader, fest) for the foreign High 
German phoneme ?f when they learned High German. In vain 
would Mr. Willey hunt for a “slovenly” Fund in the Bavarian, 
the Alemannic, or the Franconian areas. He need not even have 
consulted the map of the Sprachatlas as Fund is a stock example 
for dialect mixture cited by Behaghel, Wrede, Wagner, Lessiak, 
Frings, Bach and others.‘ 

The pronunciation swei for zwei is also a clear case of sound 
substitution: the familiar s is put in place of the unfamiliar but 
acoustically similar affricate z. This substitution is familiar 
enough to anyone who has taught German to English-speaking 
students, and Mr. Willey probably ran into it in an American 
class room. In Germany s for initial z is exceedingly rare. On 
Map 32, erziéhlen of the Sprachatlas (published in 1936 or 1937 
in an undated fascicle) only 27 instances out of 40,000 cases are 
recorded: 11 in the Dessau-Magdeburg sector, 10 in the Berlin- 
Frankfurt a.O. sector, both in process of accepting High German 
at the time of the survey; and 6 scattered instances in Posen and 
Silesia where several interpretations are possible. The location 
of these instances makes it plain that Mr. Willey’s “slovenly 
speakers” are sheer fiction. 

HANs KuRATH 

Brown University, 

Providence, RI. 


*O. Behaghel, Geschichte der deutschen Sprache, 3. ed., p. 295 (1911). 
F. Wrede, Zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der deutschen Mundartenforschung, Z.f.d. 
Mundarten 1919, pp. 11-. K. Wagner, Deutsche Sprachlandschaften, pp. 18- 
(= Deutsche Dialektgeographie, Heft 23, 1927). P. Lessiak, Beitrage sur Ge- 
schichte des deutschen Konsonantismus, p.9 (1933).Th. Frings, Sprache und Sied- 
lung im mitteldeutschen Osten. Sachs. Ak. 84, Heft 6, p. 32 (1932). Th. Frings, 
Kulturréume und Kulturstrémungen im mitteldeutschen Osten, p. 180 (1936). 
A. Bach, Deutsche Mundartforschung, p. 65 (1934). 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


EN SPROGMANDS LEVNED. By Otto Jespersen, Kgbenhavn: 
Gyldendalske Boghandel Nordisk Forlag. 1938. 


The publication of any work by Professor Jespersen is an oc- 
casion for delight, for we have come to expect from him scholar- 
ship at its best—penetrating and original thought based upon 
amazingly detailed research, an exceptional range of interest in 
the whole field of linguistics—together with a combination of 
common sense and lucidity of expression which has caused his 
work to be read and admired by layman as well as scholar. 

His autobiography is accordingly doubly welcome, ‘for in ad- 
dition to the expected virtues of keen analysis, of crystal clear 
statement, it provides in a delightful manner a great deal of in- 
formation both about its author and about his many friends, 
students, and colleagues in the philological world. It is super- 
fluous to point out that such information, especially when it is 
free from backstairs gossip and petty personalities, provides 
both pleasure and a pertinent and valuable commentary on the 
course of linguistic science during the past fifty years. 

Since the autobiography is not available in English, it is 
tempting to say something about the people Professor Jespersen 
discusses, but consideration of space will not allow it. Instead 
of attempting a detailed survey of his life—interesting and in- 
deed inspiring as it is—I wish to single out a few outstanding 
traits which I think are of significance in Professor Jespersen’s 
work as a whole, and which I believe are sometimes not properly 
understood or appreciated. 

“The laziest boy in school” —thus the rektor labelled young 
Jespersen. And to this indictment he pleads partially guilty, for, 
he confesses, he never mastered so many or so difficult languages 
as Vilhelm Thomsen or Holger Pedersen. Instead Jespersen has 
been content to study most languages well enough to get the 
desired information from them—and then forget them. ‘“‘What a 
mass of languages”’ he says he has forgotten. The dead languages 
have not held his interest. In fact, from his student days, when 
he led a student rebellion against the classical curriculum, to the 
present he has been somewhat opposed to the emphasis upon 
classics as they are usually taught. (Needless to say, he does not 
have in mind the status of the classics in this country.) Minor 
languages, like Finnish, he has studied rather cursorily. Even in 
English it is chiefly the modern period which has engaged and 
kept his interest. 

All of this points, one must believe, to a strong sense of prac- 
ticality in Professor Jespersen’s nature. Dozens of examples of 
this trait are apparent throughout his career. One of his early 
linguistic interests was shorthand, which he learned in order to 
become a parliamentary reporter, and this, in turn, in order that 
he might continue his university work. Phonetics likewise he has 
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turned to practical account in textbooks for students of foreign 
language, in courses for teachers, and as an aid in teaching the 
deaf and dumb. Again and again he speaks of the success or fail- 
ure of his books in terms of sales. This might easily be misinter- 
preted as mere mercenariness unless one knows that when he was 
offered a post in this country at more than five times the salary 
he was receiving in Denmark he unhesitatingly declined and 
never regretted the decision. Instead, it points to his concern for 
getting linguistic knowledge widely disseminated and put to 
practical account. Another factor which indicates the same de- 
sire is the pains he has always taken with his writing. For a lin- 
guist to be concerned with his own literary style may seem only 
natural, butinactual practiceit is—ironically and sadly enough— 
decidedly the exception. In style and content, consciously and 
possibly at times unconsciously, Professor Jespersen’s work as a 
whole is directed rather unswervingly toward a single, practical 
goal—the better and wider understanding, teaching, and use of 
language. 

It is perhaps easy to misinterpret these remarks about the 
practical nature of Professor Jespersen’s work. No implication is 
intended as to the superiority of linguistic scholarship which is 
more or less immediately practical. Nor, obviously, is there any 
intention to twist Jespersen’s views into those of a linguistic 
Philistine or Babbitt. Jespersen insists strongly upon the impor- 
tance of all kinds of nonutilitarian knowledge, quoting with 
approbation Bertrand Russell’s remark, “Utilitarian knowledge 
needs to be fructified by disinterested investigation, which has 
no motive beyond the desire to understand the world.” Against 
Daniel Jones’s utilitarian views in ‘The Aim of Phonetics” Jes- 
persen inveighs sharply. Furthermore, there is no intention to 
overlook or minimize either the amount or importance of the 
more theoretical work which he has published. What is intended 
is to call attention to the fact that of the really great linguistic 
scholars of this and the past generation, Jespersen is probably 
the most clearly and consciously concerned with the practical 
use of various kinds of linguistic knowledge. 

A second trait revealed both by the autobiography and his 
work as a whole may, for want of a more precise term, be rather 
loosely called rationalism. It is significant to recall that after he 
gave up the study of law in favor of a humanistic course, it was 
the French philosopers of the 17th and 18th centuries to whom 
he turned. And their skepticism, rationalism, agnosticism, dis- 
trust of sentimentality are quite as marked in Jespersen’s 
thinking. Sentimentalism is a note that is never struck, even 
when he speaks of intimate sorrows and joys. In religion he is a 
frank agnositc. In his working methods, which he describes in 
some detail, he is rigorously inductive—far more so than most 
who study language “scientifically.” For traditional forms, 
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methods, and conclusions he has rather scant respect, as is 
shown by his strictures against the Danish (and to a slighter 
extent the American) educational systems, his slight regard for 
academic honors, and his tendency to sweep aside accepted 
scholarly opinion, to invent new terminology, and otherwise to 
exhibit a sane and healthy skepticism toward much of the or- 
thodox linguistic dogma. Something of an iconoclast, something 
of an apple-cart upsetter, he nevertheless succeeds in being pri- 
marily a constructive critic. As autobiographer and as scholar 
he says what he believes—not what he feels, nor what he ought 
to say. 

And yet, he is not just a cold intellectual. Quite the contrary, 
as many incidents and attitudes reveal. Of his many acquaint- 
ances and friends it is the warm-hearted, jovial Furnivall whom 
he sketches most fully and sympathetically. The death of his 
friend, the enthusiastic young German scholar, Felix Franke, is 
told in words which reveal that fifty years have not erased the 
tender memory of his friend. In his sketch of Sweet, whom he 
acknowledges as his master and whose work he praises in the 
highest of terms, there is respect and sympathy but no evidence 
of personal liking. There is much the same kind of admiration, 
uncoupled with personal warmth, for the austere Vilhelm Thom- 
sen, who, together with young Franke and Sweet, was of para- 
mount influence in shaping Jespersen’s interests and career. 
Jespersen seems to like only those who are vivacious, fun-loving, 
and human. 

Likewise indicative of something other than cold intellectual- 
ism is Jespersen’s enthusiasm for reform. This is manifest not 
alone in the many pedagogical or professional changes he has 
advocated, and usually succeeded in effecting, but in politics and 
international affairs as well. Of many examples but two will be 
cited—his effortsin behalf of peace and an international language. 

Jespersen’s earliest recollection is of German soldiers quar- 
tered in his home. As a youngster he did his bit in the war of 
1870 by loudly singing the Marseillaise whenever Germans were 
within earshot. All of his life, I believe it fair to say, he has been 
somewhat anti-German and pro-English and French. During 
the last war he served on the delegation of the Ford Stockholm 
bureau which was sent to England in the attempt to find some 
basis for peace. In his war-time writings he proposed a plan 
(which is again reviving the hopes of idealists and again receiv- 
ing lip-service from the politicians) for a United States of Europe 
with Strassburg as its District of Columbia. The war made a 
deep and lasting impression on him, and the disillusionment he 
suffered has been heightened by the events of the last few years. 
Last summer, a month before war was declared, he doubted that 
it could be avoided and believed that when it came it would 
eventually result in the invasion of Denmark. 
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Partly because of his hope for some practical bases for perma- 
nent peace, he has devoted a large part of his life to the study 
and promotion of an international language. Of his work in be- 
half of this cause, he acknowledges the fact that many regard it 
as his “‘life’s greatest stupidity’ —a judgment with which he at 
times is disposed to agree. Yet I think Jespersen in not discour- 
aged by the seemingly feeble results nor hopeless about the even- 
tual success of the movement. One concrete step (and an ex- 
cellent one) which he favors is the establishment of some 
medium such as an international journal in which the differ- 
ences of rival scholars or promotional groups may be thrashed 
out. If the movement does ever succeed (as it may well do in the 
wave of international optimism or idealism which we must hope 
will follow the present war), this phase of Jespersen’s work will 
take rank as his greatest achievement. 

Singling out these few traits for comment results, I realize, in 
an oversimplification of the rich and varied character and life of 
this remarkable man. His eighty years of living and his sixty 
years of linguistic scholarship obviously cannot be treated ade- 
quately in so brief a review. Nor can expression be given to the 
great admiration and appreciation which generations of scholars 
will have for the scholarly achievements of this man whom 
many have called the greatest living linguist. Great as these 
achievements are, each represents but a part of the whole. And 
the whole is the far greater life and character so unpretentiously 
recorded in his autobiography. 

NorMaAN E, ELIASON 
University of Florida 


Tue IcELANDIC PuystoLocus, Facsimile edition with an intro- 
duction by Halldér Hermannsson. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell 
University Press. 1938. Pp. (vi), 21, Facsimiles: 18 pp. Island- 
ica, Vol. xxvii. 

The Icelandic Physiologus is found in two fragments, dating 
from about 1200,in the Arna-Magnzan Collection, 673 A, 4°. It 
has been edited once before (by Dahlerup 1889) in an excellent 
diplomatic edition with a lithographic facsimile. While that 
edition presents readings, no longer visible in the deteriorated 
manuscript, it does not in other respects represent the manu- 
script as faithfully as the present collotype edition. This is 
especially important in case of the drawings, and since this is the 
first known illustrated book made in Iceland, one can readily 
understand why Hermannsson, a specialist on illumination in 
Icelandic manuscripts, wanted to bring it out. His chief con- 
tribution here is thus naturally the explanation of the drawings, 
especially of the first fragment, representing the fabulous nations 
mentioned in Book xi, Chapter iii of Isidore’s Etymologiae or 
Origines. This shows that this learning was familiar in Iceland at 
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least a century or more before its appearance in writing during 
the fourteenth century. It is very appropriate that Hermannsson 
sketches the foreign literary fashions traceable in twelfth 
century Iceland as a background to the Physiologus, which, in- 
cidentally, is the only one of the tribe of Bestiaries found in the 
North. That it came from some English sources is indicated by 
several things. For ready reference Hermannsson has added a 
normalized text, refering linguists to Dahlerup’s edition, but 
unfortunately, some errors and ommissions have sneaked into 
this text; I have noted the following by comparison with the 
facsimile, which is not always an easy reading: p. 17: En peir 
jarteina f pvi*pé menn..., p. 18: pat er patriarkar ok préfetar ok* 
postolar..., p. 21: Braut eru vér reknir..., Andlega menn* 
taknar..., pat er sv4 sterkt ok mattugt, at pat veldr... 

In spite of these shortcomings, the work is an interesting 
contribution, not only to our knowledge of early Icelandic 
illumination, but also to the history of learning in twelfth cen- 
tury Iceland. 

* Omitted. 

STEFAN EINARSSON 
The Johns Hopkins University 


VATNSD@LA SAGA, HALLFRESAR SaGA, KormAxs Saca, Hro- 
MUNDAR PATTR HALTA, HraFns PATTR GUORONARSONAR. 
Einar Ol. Sveinsson gaf it. Reykjavik, Hid islenzka Fornri- 
tafélag, MCMXXXIX, pp. cxxili, 359. With 6 plates and 
one map. Islenzk Fornrit viii.bindi. 


True to his point of view, well known from earlier editions 
in the Islenzk Fornrit, E. O. Sveinsson begins his discussion of 
the three sagas here edited with a survey of the literary history 
of the district (Hunaping) in which they originated. Beginning 
with the codification of the laws in 1117 at the home of the 
chieftain Haflidi Mdsson, EOS proceeds to demonstrate how the 
district was divided between powerful clan chiefs in the twelfth 
and the thirteenth centuries in order to find a suitable back- 
ground for the literary activities. To enter into a description of 
these rather complicated conditions here would lead us too far 
afield. Yet we must note that by the side of the cultural centers 
dominated by the chieftain families, there arose one dominated 
by the Church: the Benedictine monastery at Pingeyrar, estab- 
lished by the saintly Bishop Jén of Hélar in 1133. That litera- 
ture flourished here in the second half of the twelfth century is 
well known. Abbot Karl Jénsson here wrote the saga of King 
Sverrir, partly from the King’s own dictation. Later the monk 
Oddr Snorrason wrote in Latin the pious chronicle of King 
Olafr Tryggvason, a work which soon was made the basis of 
another augmented and emended Olafs saga Tryggvasonar, also 
in Latin, by his fellow monk Gunnlaugr Leifsson (ca. 1200), who 
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a little later also wrote the biography of Bishop Jén of Hoélar. 

The literary activity at Pingeyrar soon stimulated the secu- 
lar saga-writing of the neighborhood. Heidarviga saga shows 
the same love of oral tales as Olafs saga Tryggvasonar, while 
Hallfredar saga (ca. 1220) is more directly an outgrowth of the 
saintly King’s saga itself, Hallfredr being the court poet and 
close friend of King Olafr. 

A priori one would guess that Hallfredar saga would then 
have given the impetus to the writing of Kormdéks saga. Yet, ac- 
cording to EOS, the reverse seems to be true. Typologically 
Korméks saga stands strangely apart from the others, it seems 
to be old, and have no affinities to the literary center of Pingey- 
rar. EOS hazards the guess that it belongs to a group of early 
sagas of Dalir, now lost, but whose existence EOS already 
claimed on the evidence of Laxdela saga (cf. his edition of that 
saga). This assumption would tally well enough with the his- 
torical evidence of Sturlunga saga, which shows that the power- 
ful families of Midfjérdur—where Kormdéks saga obviously is 
written——-were hostile to their eastern neighbors while they 
kept friendly relations to their western neighbors of Dalir in the 
first quarter of the thirteenth century. 

About the same time, and later, Vatnsdalr was governed by a 
family whose members were strangely divided between peaceful 
disposition and violent warlike temper. Here, EOS thinks, is the 
background for V atnsde@la saga with its glorification of the peace- 
ful but firm Ingimundur gamli and his peace-loving and violent 
sons. A connection with Pingeyrar is seen in the piety of the 
author, and the late date of the saga (ca. 1270) is implied not 
only by the many literary references but also by the somewhat 
decorous post-classical style. 

What EOS sketches lightly in the first paragraph of the pref- 
ace is motivated in detail in the following chapters, dealing with 
literary affinities, sources, chronology, time and place, manu- 
scripts and earlier editions of the sagas in question. To go into 
that would again lead us too far. But a word on the editor’s 
treatment of the verses occurring in these sagas is not out of 
place. 

None of the volumes of fslenzk Fornrit, except Egils saga, 
contains as many verses as the present volume, and naturally so, 
since the sagas of Hallfredr and Kormdkr are based, to a large 
extent, upon their verses, quoted in the usual saga manner. In 
the preface EOS discusses the characteristics of these verses, 
taking his stand in the assumption that they are probably au- 
thentic. He has done a remarkable work, indeed, in editing these 
verses. In Hallfredar saga the task was lightened by several 
available manuscripts (mostly of two classes only) that usually, 
but not always suggested a readable text, when taken together. 
In Korméks saga, available only in one manuscript (Mddruval- 
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labék) with a very corrupt text in the verses, the problem has 
been much harder. EOS follows the modern method (E. A. Kock) 
of ruling out all tampering with the text except as a last re- 
source. Considering this it is remarkable how smooth a text he 
has been able to produce, even of Kormdkr’s verses. But he 
himself is under no illusion as to the “correctness” of the final 
and finished product. 

Of the two peitir here published the first has affinities to 
other sagas, e.g. Eyrbyggja saga, while the second stands pretty 
much alone. From its isolation the editor concludes that it is 
fiction pure and simple, written with a pious purpose, like the 
famous A wdunar pdtir vestfiirska. 

Perhaps I may at last be allowed to suggest an explanation 
of a detail in Vatnsd@la saga. In the beginning of chapter 38 
the death of Porsteinn Ingimundarson is stated and the saga- 
writer adds: “‘but even if I first mention the death of Porsteinn, 
the fact is that Jokull died first of the brothers, but Périr lived 
the longest.”’ EOS finds this accuracy peculiar and unmotivated, 
on good and obvious grounds, but he is not interested in seeking 
a solution. In the saga as it stands the statement certainly is 
unmotivated. But I can conceive that it would have had a 
meaning in a tradition that tried to justify the fact that the 
godord of Vatnsdelir went to porkell krafla through right of 
inheritance from DPérir, the brother that lived longest, to his 
foster son porkell krafla. Needless to say, this is not the point of 
view of the saga, though it, too, is very much interested in the 
passing of the godord to porkell krafla. 

STEFAN EINARSSON 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Untersuchungen zur Gebirde in der Islendinga saga. Grar, 
Hernz Joacuim. Bonn Dissertation 1938. Pp. 77. 


The striking uniformity of the Icelandic Family sagas, 
though of course the work of many different authors, points to 
origin in a firmly established behavior pattern in an un-complex 
society. There, actions as well as reactions are predictable to a 
degree, as is the manner of their literary reproduction. The ex- 
pressions of emotional states! form no exception, notwithstand- 
ing their inconspicuousness, at first sight, in saga literature, but 


1 Personally I regret the use of Gebdrde, gesture, though handy, instead of 
the above, admittedly cumbersome, term used by Will in her dissertation Die 
Darstellung der Gemiitsbewegungen in den Liedern der Edda (cf. J. E. Ger. Phil. 
XXXVI, 106) and the philosopher, Klages in his ‘Ausdrucksbewegeung und 
Gestaltungskraft,’ unless its use is confined to the visible expression of the emo- 
tions. Silence, laughter, blushing, the refusal of food, and the like can be called 
gestures only by a violent and unwarranted extension of the meaning of gesture. 
I use the term here with this reservation. 
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on the contrary, enter vitally into the general picture of the saga 
“style.” 

The present monograph is an unusually mature considera- 
tion of the subject. Unquestionably, the author is right in in- 
sisting that the saga literature shows no less a wealth of telling 
gestures than other literatures and cultures and that the notable 
restraint in their use is no indication of a lack of significance or 
depth or artistic ability—much rather, the contrary, as a num- 
ber of subtle and penetrating observations bears out. 

There is first a classification of gesture according to Lom- 
matzsch’ System der Gebdrden, into A) unconscious gestures such 
as 1) gestures having reference only to the self, as e.g. weeping, 
sighing; 2) gestures referring the ego with other persons, as e.g. 
greeting, kissing; 3) gestures made with reference to others but 
reflexly showing the ego in its isolation, as e.g. gestures of anger, 
scorn; and B) conscious gestures, of purely symbolic value, as in 
legal and religious ceremonies. These latter play a very slight 
role in the sagas. There follows a detailed scrutiny of typical 
gestures as embedded in the sagas, as psychologic, social, ethic 
phenomena. 

As may be expected, this study bears out the importance of 
the gesture for the characterization of Nordic (better, North 
Germanic) psychology, and vindicates, also from this angle, the 
reliability and accuracy of observation as well as the consum- 
mate literary craftsmanship of the saga. Again, in this aspect 
also, the saga is seen as the autochthonous product of the Scan- 
dinavian North, entirely uninfluenced by medieval, southern 
cultures: there are practically no “‘literary” gestures. 

Though quite in agreement with the results of Graf as a 
whole, one may differ on certain points. 

As customary in German writings of to-day, all colored by 
political bias, biologic inheritance, though unquestionably the 
fundamental element here, is stressed to the total exclusion of 
the element of social inheritance. Nordic reticence in word and 
gesture, whether due to inborn modesty of soul or just sullenness, 
boorish phlegm, or insensitiveness, has itself become a pattern 
of behavior, copied instinctively by all members of Nordic 
society—as by the considerable Celtic element in Iceland; just as 
vice versa one notices, in Latin-American countries, persons of 
North European origin adopt the more vivid mode of expression 
of their new environment. There is no “superiority” of any kind 
involved in lesser responsiveness, though ‘‘dignity”’ probably in 
all societies and races involves a measure of restraint in speech 
and bearing, an avoidance of “gesticulation,” grandezza, 

In a number of instances the author forgets, or deliberately 
sets aside, the fact that the physical base of a figure of speech 
may be quite lost sight of in current use. To a philologist it is a 
trite observation that ‘‘to fathom a problem,” “‘to fawn on a 
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person,” “‘to turn up one’s nose at a certain mode of behavior” 
all are expressions based on original gestures. It should then 
likewise appear more than doubtful that Icelandic idioms such 
as bregdr f brtn, lata stga brinn; hefr einum upp brinn etc. mean 
anything but “to knit one’s brows, to frown, resp. to become 
cheerful.”’ And such expression as vera, verda far vid, svara fQ 
etc. should be interpreted, not as “to say little” but (litotically) 
as “‘to be wroth with one.” 

The gesture of a man’s taking to his bed upon suffering a 
grievous wrong is not so much a Gebdrde der Absonderung as 
one expressing the feeling of impotence to do anything about it: 
it is regarded as a reprehensible “‘escape”’ from action, and termi- 
nated, in several cases, by some energetic woman who shows a 
way out. 

The biting of their shields by berserkers is not a threatening 
gesture but a mode of working themselves up to a psychotic 
state. 

L. M. HOLLANDER 
University of Texas 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN ENGLISH. By Stuart Robert- 
son. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938; third printing. 
Pp. 571. 


The emphasis in Professor Robertson’s book is placed on 
sounds, forms, and syntax of present-day English, although also 
“the nature and origin of language,” ‘‘the ancestry of English,” 
etc., is taken up in special chapters. The essential views ex- 
pressed are linguistically sound in conception and approach; they 
are often expressed polemically instead of systematically. Lin- 
guistic superstitions, such as the supremacy of “the dictionary,” 
of “Standard” English, of the spelling, of too conservative 
syntactical prescriptions, are attacked. By failing to uphold de- 
criptive syntax against the unscientific, prescriptive syntax, he 
impairs his own argument, which culminates in the rather awk- 
ward statement that “syntax is subject to change by usage” 
(p. 530). 

The author did not introduce the concept of hyper-correct 
forms or hyper-urbanisms. He might have explained the “-ly’’- 
form in “at 8:15 sharply” as hyper-correct. He might have 
added phrases like “between you and I’”’ to the discussion of the 
I/me distribution. “‘Whom”’ for “who” is often a hyper-urban- 
ism. In a sentence as “I met a man whom I thought was a 
lunatic” (p. 501, instead of “who I thought was...” ), we 
probably have a contamination with the construction “whom I 
thought to be a lunatic.”’ 

The necessity of being brief very often engenders the danger 
of inaccuracy. To state Verner’s Law (p. 31) that “voiceless 
continuants,” (incidentally, a most unfortunate term!) “‘if they 
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followed an unaccented vowel, became voiced stops,’’ obscures 
the actual simple fact of the voicing of the voiceless spirants due 
to stress conditions. The eclectic use of several sources accounts 
for the curious statistics on p. 91, where the number of speakers 
for German and French is given as 90, resp. 47 millions for 1912, 
as mn resp. 45 millions for 1921! (Are German and French dying 
out? 

As methods to ascertain earlier pronunciation, the author 
mentions beside naive spellings the study of rhymes as of the 
greatest importance (!), and a “comparison of English sounds 
with those of related languages,’ while the value of “‘statements 
of grammarians and lexicographers”’ (the author’s primary con- 
cern in his treatment of syntax!) is belittled. The explanation of 
the raising and diphthongization in the “great vowel-shift” as 
due to the “very human tendency of laziness in operation” 
(p. 203) is certainly far from correct. The table on p. 203 is de- 
cidedly misleading: in [2]—>[€:]—[e:]—>[i:], [2] (instead of [z:]) 
seems to indicate the vowel in OE et, ber, that never developed 
into [i:]; and in [a:]—[9:]—[o:]—[u:], as correctly stated on p. 
205: [a:] never developed into [u:]. It seems characteristic that 
the greatest historical study of English vowels (with a post- 
humously published issue on consonants) ever written: Karl 
Luick’s Historische Grammatik der englischen Sprache (Leipzig 
1914 ff.) is not even mentioned in the bibliography anywhere, 
but reference is made (p. 535) to “the great grammars of such 
men as Luick, Jespersen, Poutsma, and Kruisinga” in the 
chapter on syntax.(!) 

Robertson admits with modifications that [e:] in day, make, 
and (0:) in home are also diphthongs in American English, not 
only in British English. Whoever has tried to teach the pure 
long vowels of French or German in this country will have 
realized that there is a diphthongal glide (toward the vowel- 
extremes [i] or [u]) always present in the American sounds.—The 
transcription [a:] for ““New England bird, hurt’’ (under “Phonetic 
Symbols with Key Words’’), while [a] (=the same sound, but 
short!) is used for but, is a bad mistake, because obviously 
Robertson’s length-marks never indicate differences in quality 
(he uses [u:] for boot, (u for book).—To list the diphthong used 
in bird, hurt in New York City among the “‘varieties of American 
r,”’ sounds like a joke. 

The question of the so-called compromise-vowel is, as I have 
pointed out before, rather complicated. [#]/[a] in ask are said 
to be Northern British and General American, [a:] London- and 
New England pronunciation. (pp. 217, 227) This is definitely 
wrong: [a] or [a:] is about as common as [a:] in New England. It 
is less important which particular vowel-quality (whether [a] 
or [a] or a sound between) is employed, than which phoneme is 
used by the speaker for ask: the one of father, car (as in London, 
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parts of New England), or the one of man, hat (as in northern 
England, General American). Within the range of these two 
phonemes there is room enough for attempts of compromising 
by individuals, but no third phonemic type exists anywhere. It 
is regrettable, but characteristic that the term phoneme is rele- 
gated to the Glossary of Linguistic Terms, but does not occur in 
the text at all. 

Disregard of phonemic distribution is noticeable in the dis- 
cussion of the vowels in fox, pot, long in General American. fox, 
mock, God, has the phoneme of art, father (not a shortened form 
of [a:]! cf. p. 208); long dog, soft, cloth, mostly the phoneme of 
autumn, law, stalk, in General American. The differences in 
quantity are unphonemic, irrelevant in American English. 
Robertson stresses the variation in quantity consistently: he 
quotes [9] in autumnal, auspicious, [a] in artistic versus [9:] in 
autumn, [a:] in art, not considering that vowels before the stress 
do not escape the “general obscuring in unaccented syllables.” 

Robertson disagrees with the generally expressed opinion 
that initial wh and w are usually distinguished in pronunciation 
in American English as well as in Scotland, Ireland, northern 
England. He thinks it to be essentially a spelling- or school- 
pronunciation as it is among certain speakers of southern Eng- 
lish. According to existing studies we can tell, that [hw] for wh- 
is now as good as universal in the New England states (cf. 
Linguistic Atlas of New England, maps 159, 163, 172, 179), 
Virginia (Shewmake), New York state (Emerson) east. Texas 
(O. Stanley) etc. The phonemic opposition w:w, which is lim- 
ited exclusively to initial position, may not be found at all in the 
speech of a few communities and a few speakers here and there 
(cf. C. H. Grandgent in MLN VIII, 278), and may perhaps be 
occasionally lost because of lack of stress in the speech of others, 
but it is found among the majority of the people of this country, 
unless all competent observérs so far, including the field-workers 
of the Linguistic Atlas, have been sadly mistaken. A more ex- 
tensive local investigation has to decide whether Robertson’s as- 
sumption (p. 227) that wh- and w- have coincided in most of 
New York City and Philadelphia speech, is correct. 

If some of these enumerated flaws are deleted in a new print- 
ing, the book will, in my opinion, improve its usefulness as a 
competent introduction into linguistics for the general reader 
and college student. 

HERBERT PENZL 
University of Illinois 


CocKNEY PAST AND PRESENT. A SHORT HiIsTORY OF THE D1IA- 
LECT OF LonpDoN. By William Matthews. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1938. Pp. XV+245. 


This interesting study traces Cockney mannerisms, slang 
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and pronunciation in literary sources from Shakespeare to the 
20th century. A linguistically highly irrelevant characterization 
of the repertoire of London music-halls (pp. 82-104) is included. 

Matthews summarizes the relation between Cockney and 
Standard English that in the early modern period the speech 
of London with its many dialectal variants, seems to have agreed 
with the aristocratic conception of accepted speech, and later, 
from the 18th century on, when a definite Standard (without 
permissible variants) was being formulated on a basis of middle- 
class respectability, vulgar London speech served “‘as a criterion 
of error, by which correct speech could be measured.” Mat- 
thews’ use of sound linguistic argumentation counteracts his 
studied attempt of appealing to a less sophisticated type of 
reader (who probably would have been bored by more careful 
quoting with full references, and more cautious interpretations 
of spellings, etc.) but does not prevent this study from being a 
somewhat hybrid product. 

The linguistic part of the book consists primarily of the in- 
terpretation of naive spellings in various documents from the 
16th century on, and of literary renderings of Cockney from 
Dickens to Shaw. Matthews has a tendency to minimize the 
changes within the dialect in the last three hundred years in 
order to prove the “‘continuity” of Cockney. His interpretation 
of spellings becomes, therefore, occasionally somewhat dogmatic 
and superficial, but this may be due to an attempt of popular 
presentation of linguistic material. No clear distinction is made 
in the material between spellings revealing the history of in- 
dividual words, and those revealing the development of sounds 
in general. Spellings like “geddering,” “‘ketch,”’ e.g., may be con- 
clusive for the words gather, catch, but they certainly prove 
nothing for the development of Middle English 4 in general. 

The loss of post-vocalic r, perhaps the most significant fea- 
ture of Cockney that is shared by “Standard” English, is only 
incidentally mentioned. It seems more surprising that Matthews 
only incidentally refers to the amazing victory of the [glas]- 
forms over the [gles]-forms in the later part of the 18th century, 
perhaps the best example of a late success of a local dialect 
(Cockney!) over a previously established “‘Standard.” 

Matthews fails to explain fully a formerly very characteristic 
feature of Cockney, which is famous because of Sam Weller, etc., 
and of general linguistic interest: the substitution of w for ». 
Matthews still heard it from old Cockneys. Jespersen (MEG 
13.8) claimed it died out by the middle of the 19th century. 18th 
century grammarians, e.g. Elphinston (1787), John Walker 
(1791), Pegge (1803), attest for its former frequency in London. 
It is found among eastern and southern dialects of England 
(cf. Wright, E. Dial. Gr. p. 227; W. Horn, Hist. Neuengl. Gr. 
$168). Also in America it must have been fairly common. G. P. 
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Krapp found the spellings wittals (1676), prowisions (1675), 
woatedd (1694) etc.,in American records (Engl. Lang. in America 
II, 241). Dearborn (1785), Bingham (1808) quote “improper” 
forms of this type, wessel, etc. Noah Webster mentions the “sub- 
stitution” in his Speller of 1783 as a peculiarity of the Middle and 
Southern states (J. Neumann, Am. Pronunciation according to 
N. Webster, p. 82 f.). In his Dissertations on the American Lan- 
guage (1788), p. 112 f. he calls it an imitation of Cockney, which 
is “particularly prevalent in Boston and Philadelphia.” 

The reverse process, the “‘substitution” of » for w is called 
less frequent (J. Walker), less common (Krapp, Joc. cit.), un- 
known (Professor Weekley; ‘“‘never » for w,’’ according to 
W. Matthews), but also evidenced by numerous spellings (cf. 
Wyld, Short Hist. of Engl. Lang. §282) and “improprieties”’ 
quoted by American grammarians: voff = wharf (Dearborn), ven 
= when (Bingham), etc. (Neumann, /oc. cit.) 

Already Jespersen thought of the presence of a consonant 
with an intermediate quality between w and 0 to explain this 
mutual “substitution.” H. M. Ayres in his article on Bermudian 
English CAS VIII, 9 ff.) practically confirmed this theory. It 
must be assumed that w and » were in certain English dialects 
and in New England, and are still in Bermuda, just one phoneme. 
Its principal phonetic member must have been [§], a voiced 
bilabial fricative, which differs from [w] by its lack of the [u]-po- 
sition of lips and tongue. This is the sound used in southern and 
middle German dialects (W. Viétor, Elemente der Phonetik 
§101, Anm. 1; Karl Luick, Deutsche Lautlehre §§58, 167), and 
many Germans pronounce it erroneously both for English [v] 
and [w] (D. Jones, Outline of E. Phonetics §§692, 806). Loan- 
words from English in the Pennsylvania German dialect show 
this sound both for English [v] and [w]: welwet (velvet), watch 
(watch). (M. B. Lambert, D/y of Pa.G. Dialect p. XXV: “w is 
not like German w.’’) The substitution of [8] for w might pass 
unnoticed because of its phonetic similarity, by speakers of dia- 
lects or languages who have both [v] and [w], but, if used for [v], 
be immediately detected and interpreted as a member of the w- 
phoneme, and called a “substitution” of w for ». This explains 
why in statements referring to actual speech-conditions the 
substitution of w for v is called more common than the reverse 
substitution of »v for w. Those who have only one phoneme, but 
use a system of spelling with two symbols (“‘v’” and “‘w’’) for 
that, would naturally be inclined to use both symbols inter- 
changeably. That explains why naive speelings of “‘v” for “‘w” 
are about as common as those of “‘w”’ for “‘v.” 

The introduction of a second phoneme into the speech of 
persons who originally had only one, in our case: of [v] beside 
[8], which probably remained at first, would lead, as all phonemic 
introductions of this type do, to wrong analogies, i.e. to [v] also 
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in w-words, to a hyper-correct [v]. (Cf. Horn, loc. cit. §168.) John 
Walker, Critical Pronouncing Dictionary (1826) p. 13 clearly 
indicates this frequent result of the attempt of splitting the old 
v/w phoneme. The “substitution” of w for v is, therefore, ob- 
viously characteristic of the yet undisturbed dialectal one- 
phoneme status, while the substitution of » for w occurs primar- 
ily, when the mixture of two dialects, or of dialect and Standard 
speech, tends to establish a two-phonemes status. »/w must 
have been one phoneme in one variety of Cockney. The introduc- 
tion of a phonemic differentiation between v and w was followed 
by considerable vacillating confusion, which has entirely dis- 
appeared now. 
HERBERT PENZL 
University of Illinois 


SLANG UND UMGANGSSPRACHE IN DER ENGLISCHEN PROSA DER 
GEGENWART (1919-1937). Von Karl Thielke (Miinsterer 
Anglistische Studien Heft 4) Emsdetten: Verlagsanstalt 
H. & J. Lechte, 1938. Pp. 234. 


K. Thielke investigates the slang expressions and colloquial- 
isms found in numerous British novels of various types, in plays, 
also in some newspapers and magazines of the postwar period, 
as to their sociological origin, type of formation, semantic sig- 
nificance. Cant, i.e. the slang of the criminals, is also included. 
Slang has been mostly collected and commented upon by non- 
linguists. Thielke’s study is one of the very few scholarly investi- 
gations available on the subject. Thielke included all American 
slang used by British authors. He fortunately gives consistently 
each expression in its special context in a full quotation (non- 
linguists love isolated enumeration!). 

It is to be regretted that the author does not give any cross- 
references, because the listing of his material seems now some- 
what opportunistic. A slang expression will only appear once in 
the book, and either be explained as to its origin from some pro- 
fessional or social group or a dialect, or as to its formal aspect 
(suffixes -o, -er, -y, “phrasal verb,” “‘backslang”’ etc.), or as to its 
meaning. Blotto, e.g., listed among the examples for the suffix -o, 
is not mentioned among the “‘Worter, die Trunkenheit bezeich- 
nen,” strafe is mentioned under war-slang, and how under 
“general exclamations,” but neither of them under “words of 
German origin’’; cute is listed under “adjectives in the form of 
intensives,” but not among the “‘Anfangskiirzungen” or among 
“American slang,”’ etc. 

The wide range of sources for Thielke’s material makes it 
really representative for contemporary British prose. He pub- 
lished later also a short study on slang in modern British lyrical 
poetry (cf. Zeitschrift fiir neusprachlichen Unterricht 37, pp. 
237-249). His threefold analytical approach to his material 
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covers the most important aspects of scholarly research into 
slang, and avoids the glib, but inaccurate generalizations of 
non-linguists on the same subject. 
HERBERT PENZL 
University of Illinois 


THE EXETER Book. Edited by George Philip Krapp and Elliott 
Van Kirk Dobbie. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1936. 


The latest addition to the new library of Anglo-Saxon Poetic 
Records edited by the late Professor George Philip Krapp and 
Dr. Elliott Van Kirk Dobbie follows the editorial plan of the 
earlier volumes. In this case, the Introduction extends to some 
eighty pages and the Bibliography, though incomplete, to about 
thirty more. To a greater degree than was true in earlier volumes, 
the editors have here had the advantage of previous editorial 
work of the highest quality; as, for example, in Cook’s Crist, 
Tupper’s Riddles of the Exeter Book, the Early English Text 
Society edition of the whole book by Gollancz and Mackie, and 
the invaluable facsimile edition with its excelient introductory 
chapters by Max Férster, R. W. Chambers, and Robin Flower. 
Some confusion in references may arise here and there from cer- 
tain titles adopted by the Columbia editors. For example, the 
poem that was formerly entitled “The Spirit of Men” and that 
Professor Mackie called “A Warning against Pride” appears here 
as “Vainglory” and “Gnomic Verses”’ bears the title Maxims I, 
the ‘‘Gnomic Verses” of the Cotton Tiberius Ms. to appear as 
Maxims IT in a later volume. 

In their Introduction the Columbia editors present concisely 
a large body of fundamental information, here and there briefly 
take issue with views different from their own, and pronounce 
judgments, necessarily in a rather summary manner, upon a 
number of more or less controversial questions. In the matter of 
the script, for example, there is disagreement with Dr. Flower’s 
view that “‘we must suppose several scribes to have been em- 
ployed in the writing.”” Some of the conclusions of the editors 
will have to be tested by the findings of more recent research. 
In view of Dr. S. J. Herben’s argument for Hadrian’s Wall as 
the site of The Ruin, it can now no longer be said that “no other 
identification of the ruined city described in the poem [than 
Bath] has been proposed’’; and the editors’ rejection of Bath as 
the true site should now be reconsidered in the light of Dr. 
Cecilia A. Hotchner’s Wessex and Old English Poetry with S pe- 
cial Consideration of The Ruin (1939). In connection with Pro- 
fessor Lawrence’s opinion (accepted by the Columbia editors) 
of the structure of the Seafarer, it should be noticed that Mr. 
O. A. Andersdn has recently contended that the whole of the 
poem, inclusive of ll. 103-124, is “‘in its essentials what the poet 
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originally wrote.”’ In particular, section 9 of the Introduction 
concerning the Widsith the student will want to compare with 
Kemp Malone’s Introduction to his admirable edition. 

The text of The Exeter Book has been here treated conserva- 
tively but no more so than that of The Junius Manuscript in 
Professor Krapp’s edition; see J. R. Hulbert, “On the Text of 
the Junius Manuscript,” J.E£.G.Ph. Vol. XXXVII, p. 533 ff. 

H. S. V. Jones 


On REREADING CHAUCER. By Howard R. Patch. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1939. 


As its pleasantly informal title might suggest, Professor 
Patch’s book is not from beginning to end a work of consecutive 
criticism but a garner of essays, three of which have been inde- 
pendently published and each of which might easily stand alone. 
The plan of the book, so far as there is a plan, involves repetition 
and overlapping. The considerable chapters on ‘Troilus and 
Cressida’”’ and ‘“‘The Canterbury Tales” could hardly avoid what 
is particularly pertinent to the subsequent chapters on “Chaucer 
and Medieval Romance” and “The Satirist.’ By a different 
alignment, Professor Patch might have achieved a more telling 
ordering and a closer integration of his eminently sensible judg- 
ments. 

Though Professor Patch’s exposition from chapter to chapter 
is not as sequential as we might wish, it might be maintained 
that a few of his topics are effectively recurrent. Should one as- 
semble, for example, what in many places is said, and said well, 
about Chaucer’s humour and irony, one might find there the 
kernel of the book. Professor Patch takes Chaucer’s humour with 
proper seriousness, and shows that, however unpredictable it 
might be in a given context, it is never, strictly speaking, out of 
place. The poet’s humour, no doubt, often strikes deep into his 
poetry. Nevertheless, we should be careful not to make too much 
of it. Sometimes, certainly, it is integral; at other times, quite as 
clearly, it is incidental and dramatically aside. The concluding, 
though not conclusive, irony of the Clerk’s Tale is a different 
matter from the ironic commentaries of Arcite and Pandarus, 
which tend to discredit the traditional ideals of friendship and 
love. Whether or no Pandarus is the hero of the Troilus and Cres- 
sida, Arcite is certainly the hero of the Knighi’s Tale in that he 
enjoys throughout the story the moral advantage, conserves the 
higher dignity, and triumphs in his death. Irony here conspires 
with a Boethean philosophy to set the eternal values of morality 
and religion above the romantic absolutes of friendship and love. 
To laugh on earth when things fall out preposterously is not at 
all the same thing as to laugh with Troilus in heavén. 

H. S. V. Jones 
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MASTERS OF DRAMATIC COMEDY AND THEIR SOCIAL THEMES. By 
Henry Ten Eyck Perry. Cambridge; Harvard University 
Press, 1939. 


Perhaps it might have been more fitting for Mr. Perry to 
transpose the wording of his title, in order to make it read ‘The 
Social Themes of the Masters of Dramatic Comedy.”’ His book 
is not, in essence, a study of comedy as a dramatic form but 
rather an examination of the sociological concepts which form 
the basic themes of the various plays he discusses. 

These plays, with the major exceptions of Shakespeare’s 
comedies and the comedies of the Restoration, range throughout 
the entire history of the theatre, from “‘the first literary comedy” 
of Aristophanes, through the works of Menander, Plautus, 
Terence, Jonson, Lope de Vega, Moliére, Holberg, Goldoni and 
Lessing, down to the Russians—Gogol, Turgeniev and Che- 
khov—and George Bernard Shaw. Mr. Perry’s surveyisa useful 
and at times a stimulating one. We might, it is true, have wished 
for a lengthening of the introductory chapter. The styles of his 
authors are so diverse that some further discussion seems to be 
demanded of the essential nature of comedy and of the various 
forms it may assume. Aristophanes and Gilbert may be linked 
together, but it is a far cry from the merriment of either to the 
pain of The Sea Gull and The Cherry Orchard. 

One other remark may be made. In the treatment of such a 
subject as comedy, quotation would appear to be essential, not 
for its own sake but for what it implies. Comedy owes its virtue 
to a combination of content and form, and of these the latter is 
no less important than the former. Mr. Perry’s study is confined 
almost entirely to content. Even in dealing with such a play as 
Wilde’s The Importance of Being Earnest, he speaks mainly of 
“‘the basic incident” and ‘“‘the plot,” referring only casually and 
in general terms to “the brilliance of the dialogue.”” The contin- 
ual crackling of laughter may, as Sir Philip Sidney thought, be 
but a vulgar thing, but no less is comedy’s higher “‘delight’’ based 
fundamentally on the skill with which the author has succeeded 
in expressing himself skilfully and with those comic twists which 
are contrived to startle us into attention. It is good to have this 
sound and thoughtful analysis of social content, but, unless we 
hold firmly in our mind the dual nature of comic composition, we 
may perhaps be led to believe that the main function of this 
form of creation is sociological rather than aesthetic, or even 
that this is its only function. 

. , . ALLARDYCE NICOLL 

Yale University 
INDUCTION TO TRAGEDY (A StTuDY IN A DEVELOPMENT OF ForM 

IN “Gorpopuc,” “THE SPANISH TRAGEDY,” AND “Titus AN- 

DRONICUS”’). By Howard Baker. Louisiana State University 

Press, 1939. Pp. 247. $2.75. ““SapreNTIA SoLomonis.” Edit- 
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ed, from B.M. Add. MS. 20061, by Elizabeth Rogers Payne. 
Yale University Press (Yale Studies in English, volume 
LXXXIX), New Haven, 1938. Pp. IX+167. $3.00. 


Induction to Tragedy is a stimulating but exceedingly uneven 
book. Its own “induction,” for example, opens keenly but soon 
gets half lost in a haze of oracular pronouncements, infelicitous 
side-glances at the author’s “varied and estimable”’ predecessors, 
and sundry “‘emblems” (p. 6) of a highly mannered style. But 
the next two chapters, the best in the book, contain matter not 
to be ignored by anyone seriously concerned with its subject, the 
development of form in early Elizabethan tragedy. Here Pro- 
fessor Baker urges that “the verse of the despised Norton,” 
whose literary background and share in Gorboduc he interprets 
afresh on the basis of significant new data, “‘is the direct pro- 
genitor of the atheistic bombast” in the tragedies of the next 
generation. He demonstrates that the “diction and rhetoric and 
ideas of Gorboduc’’ are much more deeply rooted in the traditions 
of the old metrical tragedy, the moralities, and old comedy than 
the Senecan critics have realized. And, especially in his chapter 
on “The Heroic Medium,” he achieves his aim: to make the 
intricate “‘picture-puzzle of early blank verse history’”—its ante- 
cedents and relations in rhetoric, ideas, and “attitudes toward 
life’’—‘“‘fall into shape” (pp. 49, 93). Thus Tamburlaine, for 
example, is shown to have been no “‘bolt out of the blue.” Be- 
hind it lies a “‘definite” and “extroardinary continuity” of poetic 
development, in which epic-medieval and early Tudor strains of 
Scotch-English derivation are of primary, and Senecan elements 
of relatively slight, importance. 

What follows—on Kyd and Senecanism, and the “transfor- 
mations” of medieval structure in terms of Titus and Shake- 
speare’s early technique, seems to me by no means equal to what 
has gone before. For example, Mr. Baker presents no adequate 
evidence to support his contention that Kyd laid ‘“‘the founda- 
tion for Shakespeare’s energetic, figurative poetry”’ of the “‘joy 
or anguish of spirit’”’ (p. 104), nor am I able to find that his 
observations upon Shakespeare in general are much more effec- 
tive than this one. In the long run, moreover, Mr. Baker’s 
swingeing attack upon Senecanism in all its critical manifesta- 
tions, though usefully corrective at first, runs to unreasonable 
extremes. He virtually attempts to explain away (pp. 196 ff., 
140 ff., and elsewhere) a pervasive influence to which Shakes- 
peare himself, among others, testifies not only by quotation but 
by a familiar reference! which Mr. Baker ignores. This influence, 
by and large, is not negligible, even though critics may have 
made inexact or extravagant claims for it. Finally, since these 
pages (94, 239, 5) mince no words in dealing with the errors, the 


1 Hamlet, u1, ii, 419. 
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“perfectly idle” or ‘egregious distortions” of others, it may be 
fair to say that they contain, besides one or two palpable but 
unimportant misprints,? some rather unguarded assertions of 
their own—for example, with regard to Titus, the contention 
that “to bring up Thyestes at all is distortion,” that “only... the 
Philomela story” figures (pp. 121, 129), or the suggestion that 
Elizabethan dramatists—not excluding actor-dramatists and 
producers such as Shakespeare or Jonson—were “‘but little con- 
cerned with stage effects’ (p. 56). Even so, the book makes a 
stimulating contribution to its field. 

Dr. Payne’s scholarly editio princeps of the Sapientia Solomo- 
nis, a Latin school-play adapted from the work of the German 
schoolmaster, Sixt Birck, “the originator of school-comedy in 
Germany,” adds a valuable document to the materials on the 
history of English drama made available by the Yale Studies in 
English. The volume provides “an exact transcript of the manu- 
script’’; i.e., of the copy—bearing Queen Elizabeth’s initials— 
“specially prepared and presented to her by the Westminster 
School Boys at their performance of the play” before the Queen 
and Princess Cecilia of Sweden on January 17, 1566. The editor 
has also furnished a collateral English translation, a complete 
redaction—in the Latin text and the textual notes—of Birck’s 
original, and a well-considered Introduction and Commentary. 
These present useful data concerning the Solomon legends in 
general, together with specific discussion of (1) the sources, 
analogues and literary relations of Birck’s play; (2) the changes— 
especially the addition of certain morality elements and of comic 
emphasis upon the figure of the fool, Marcolph—made by the 
English adapter; (3) the circumstances of the Westminster per- 
formance, as evidenced by the bill of the play. As the editor 
rightly says, “it is not often that a complete bill for an early 
Elizabethan performance comes to light.’”’ This itemized expense 
account for the performance in honor of Elizabeth and her royal 
guest, here (p. 40) first printed from the Westminster Muni- 
ments, is interesting from first to last—witness its provision for 
“colors & golde foyle bestowed in coloring the children faces,” 
and its payments to the painter “for Drawing the cytee & tem- 
ple of Jerusalem” and to the “woman that brawght hir childe”— 
the babe of the Solomonic verdict—‘“to the stadge & there at- 
tended vppon itt.”’ The Sapientia Solomonis has no outstanding 
literary merit, but this excellent edition adds a substantial item 
to our knowledge of the academic drama and of German-English 
literary relations in the sixteenth century. 


ALWIN THALER 
University of Tennessee 


2 Pp. 88, 97. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S PHILOSOPHICAL PATTERNS. By Walter Clyde 
Curry. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 
1937. Pp. xii+244. $2.75. 

Of this group of collected essays Professor Curray says: ‘“‘Spe- 
cifically, it attempts to show that the integrating principle of 
Macbeth is to be identified with a body of patrimonial doctrines 
transmitted to the Renaissance from the scholastic philosophers. 
Fundamentally, therefore, Macbeth is mediaeval and Christian. 
On the contrary, The Tempest is found to be formalized by tra- 
ditional Neo-Platonic conceptions and may be considered, there- 
fore, as being essentially classical and pagan in spirit.” 

As he continues to establish bases, Professor Curry is quite 
right in his contention that “The student of artistic phenomena 
in this period . . . must fix steadily in mind this axiom: the seven- 
teenth century and its successors could have exerted no possible 
influence upon sixteenth-century accomplishment. He is not 
warranted, therefore, in superimposing upon Shakespeare’s age 
any mode of thought—philosophical, theological, scientific, mor- 
al, or otherwise—which may have become peculiar to himself by 
virtue of his modernity.” It is equally fallacious to project the 
Middle Ages into the Renaissance, and for the same reason. In 
both cases, we are using our middle term, age, in at least two and 
usually a great many more senses. For no age is ever modern 
except in a few characteristics, and seldom is its modernity of 
much importance save to itself. All the modernities from Ho- 
mer’s day to this have not made any fundamental change in hu- 
manity. Wecan relish Homer along with the last word in moder- 
nity—whatever that may be. 

When, therefore, we wish to trace some item of our inheritance 
we must know the thing as well as the succession of its possessors. 
In the case of certain phases of Macbeth, Professor Curry, as a 
first-rate mediaevalist, has learned to know with greater accura- 
cy than has ever been brought to bear before both the thing 
and the succession of its possessors. He demonstrates that cer- 
tain basic positions of the Scholastics persisted in the sixteenth 
century, showing themselves in the work even of such men as 
Hooker and Bacon. Now in the histories of philosophy these two 
are the monuments of philosophical tradition for the period. But 
in actual life they were not the chief disseminators and propaga- 
tors of the tradition. Because of its nature, the chief propagators 
of this particular tradition were, no doubt, the preachers and 
teachers of the day. After all, few people in that day ever heard 
of Hooker as theologian-philosopher, or Bacon as philosopher. 
But everybody heard the preacher—on peril of a fine or worse— 
and a great many of them the schoolteacher. These were the 
chief propagators of the learned tradition, not Hooker and 
Bacon. What did they teach? Here we would come closer to what 
Shakspere and the ordinary Elizabethan would likely know. 
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Professor Curry next considers the current doctrine, inherited 
from the Greeks through the Middle Ages, of “nature’s ger- 
mens,”’ to show that “Shakespeare has absorbed the idea and 
permits it to serve as the concentration point of his demonic 
metaphysics in Macbeth.’”’ That the Renaissance had the idea, 
and that Shakspere knew it from some source and used it in 
Macbeth is clear. Incidentally, who should receive credit? The 
Greeks who originated; the Middle Ages, who adapted and pass- 
ed it on; the Renaissance, which adapted and retained it; or 
Shakspere, who merely made the most of it? But whence 
Shakspere had the idea is not clear, and Professor Curry ab- 
solves himself from the search—wise man! 

Professor Curry’s review of what has been done on the subject 
indicates that Shakspere is using contemporary concepts, but 
does not indicate the connotations or the specific sources of those 
concepts. Up to this point the work of Professor Curry is a mosa- 
ic, almost entirely from secondary sources, but so thoroughly 
done that the numerous footnotes furnish probably the best 
bibliography of the subject available. Incidentally, one wishes 
there had been an index to the volume. Next follow some re- 
marks on Lady Macbeth, and a chapter showing how, “it seems 
to me, principles of scholastic philosophy have exerted a forma- 
tive influence upon Shakespeare’s conception of Macbeth’s 
changing character.’’ No doubt, if Shakspere knew what Pro- 
fessor Curry does, including the patterns—or patter?—of 
“Modern Aesthetics,” and if he had cared to go to all the trouble 
he might have constructed and explained Macbeth in this 
fashion. 

But did he? As a matter of fact, we know that he did not; at 
least, not quite in the way postulated. For we have long known 
that a certain source in Holinshed furnished the core of the play, 
though one would have little reason from the treatment here to 
suspect the fact. And many of these philosophical and psycho- 
logical details are at least suggested by that source. Shakspere 
did not write the play to illustrate any philosophical-psycho- 
logical theories. At most, he used some of these in shaping a 
story found in history. No account of the genetics of the play 
and of its consequent interpretation can be fully sound if it does 
not begin from this controlling fact. Some of these shaping ideas 
Professor Curry has indicated. He has propounded the problem 
and indicated the general direction of its solution; he has not 
solved it. 

Professor Curry concludes: “In successfully fusing this in- 
herited and generally accepted concept of essential man with 
the dramatic personality of Macbeth, Shakespeare has created 
not only an effective dramatic figure but a magnificent tragic 
character of the Renaissance, which can be understood and 
ultimately criticized only by reference to defined standards of 
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moral philosophy.” If these standards of reference be Renais- 
sance standards, the conclusion is either untrue or relatively 
unimportant. For Macbeth is understood and criticized by many 
who have never heard of any of the learned doctors and doc- 
trines which Professor Curry brings forward. It is one thing to 
understand humanity; it is quite another to explain it. If Shak- 
spere understood humanity and presented it truly, the result can 
be understood and appreciated with out any knowledge of 
Shakspere’s explanation—if he had any—, or ours—if we have 
any. Facts have remained much the same; philosophical explana- 
tions have varied. Fortunately, Shakspere was more interested 
in his facts than in his philosophy. So he remains the great de- 
pictor of humanity, instead of being merely another exploded 
philosopher—as at least to some extent he no doubt is. For some 
philosophy—or theology, or “science,” or what not—Shak- 
spere evidently knew and used; but it did not hurt him much. 

For Macbeth, both the source of the story and the contempo- 
rary, King James, who was most intimately connected with that 
story would necessitate the magnification of the demonology. 
The subject was so intensely practical at the time that most 
normal people—and a great many abnormal ones!—would know 
a great deal about it. Since it was widely traditional and popular 
itisclear that Shakspere fits into the tradition of his own day in 
Macbeth. But the case of The Tempest is wholly different. It will 
be remembered that Professor Curry thinks the play is “for- 
malized by traditional Neo-Platonic conceptions.” This tradi- 
tion is essentially a learned one, and hardly in any sense popular. 
To save soul and body every man jack and jenny of them all had 
to know the essential facts about witches. But Neo-Platonism 
was almost entirely erudite and academic; it merely filtered down 
in some of its details. Perhaps Shakspere knew something 
of certain phases of the tradition; but the evidence is rather 
tenuous both as to what he knew, and as to the implications of 
some of his possible uses. Known sources are classical; Ovid and 
Virgil, grammar school authors. These known passages and the 
conventional commentaries upon them in Shakspere’s day 
account for a great deal, and limit considerably the possible 
scope of Professor Curry’s conjectures. It is unfortunate that 
Professor Curry has not explored these, for they are known 
sources. He has probably not advanced us very far in our knowl- 
edge of The Tempest. 

But Professor Curry has called our attention to the traditions 
in which these philosophical elements lie, and in the case of Mac- 
beth has brought the tradition at least within sight of earth. 
All scholars in the field will be well advised to look into this work 





T. W. BALDWIN 


University of Illinois 
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A CrENsus OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS IN QuaARTO 1594-1709. 
By Henrietta C. Bartlett and Alfred W. Pollard. Revised and 
Extended by Henrietta C. Bartlett. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1939. Pp. v+165. $10.00. 


To Shakespearian students, collectors, and bibliographers few 
handbooks have been of greater service than Bartlett and Pol- 
lard’s Census, issued by the Yale University Press in 1916. The 
volume, however, has become so rare as to be virtually unob- 
tainable, and after the lapse of nearly a quarter of a century is in 
many respects obsolete. For the issue now of a revised edition 
scholars are heavily indebted to Miss Bartlett, to the Yale 
University Press, and to the Elizabethan Club of Yale Univer- 
sity “without whose generous assistance this second edition 
would not have been printed.” 

Since Dr. Pollard’s health did not allow him to aid in the long 
and arduous task of revision, the entire labor fell upon the 
shoulders of Miss Bartlett. It need hardly be said that she has 
carried out that long and arduous task with all the thoroughness 
and painstaking accuracy which the world has come to expect 
of her. The Yale Press, too, has contributed its part to the ex- 
cellence of the work; skillfully planned in arrangement and 
beautifully printed, the volume will delight all who use it. 

The Introduction reveals the fulness and richness of the 
Census, and also certain shortcomings. With justifiable pride 
Miss Bartlett writes: ““Every known copy of each edition and 
issue is described, and its history from publication until January, 
1939, given as fully as possible.’”’ On the other hand, she con- 
fesses that The Contention betwixt the two Famous Houses of Yorke 
and Lancaster (I Henry VI) and The True Tragedy of Richard 
Duke of Yorke (III Henry VI), although “now considered early 
drafts of his own work,” are not included, and that Pericles 
is also omitted, because “The late Sir Sidney Lee attached a 
census of it to his facsimile edition” of 1905. It is to be regretted 
that, for the sake of the completeness of this fine bibliographical 
handbook, these quartos were not included. 

Further, in the opinion of this reviewer at least, it is to be 
regretted that the long and illuminating Introduction written by 
Miss Bartlett and Dr. Pollard for the original edition has been 
omitted. One could wish that Miss Bartlett, with her wide 
bibliographical knowledge and unsurpassed familiarity with the 
quartos, had seen fit to revise and bring down to date that 
valuable essay. But beggars can not be choosers, and what Miss 
Bartlett has generously given to us calls for the utmost gratitude. 

Her Census will doubtless serve scholars for many years to 
come. That few if any of the earliest, and hence really important, 
editions of the plays will turn up in the future is indicated by the 
fact that sixty-nine years ago Halliwell-Phillipps noted that 
only twelve copies of the first (Pied Bull) edition of King Lear 
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were extant—the exact number recorded by Miss Bartlett, and 
also recently listed by Dr. Greg after an independent and thor- 
oughly exhaustive search. It is true that in 1920 the first edition 
of Titus Andronicus, 1594—noted by Langbaine as early as 
1691—-was found in Sweden; but further sensational discoveries 
of that kind are hardly to be expected. Of the later, and relative- 
ly unimportant, editions new copies will from time to time 
emerge from obscurity; but these will possess small interest save 
to collectors. Moreover, the location of most of the copies of the 
earliest quartos is now fixed, and the few that may in the future 
change hands, as well as freshly discovered copies of later 
editions, can readily be cared for by marginal notes. 

It is interesting to observe the present distribution of quartos 
(not excluding duplicates, which often have individual value) 
among the chief libraries of the world: Folger, 205; Huntington, 
125; British Museum, 101; Bodleian, 77; Harvard, 57; Trinity 
College, Cambridge, 50; Boston Public, 47; New York Public, 33; 
Edinburgh University, 32; Elizabethan Club, Yale, 26; Furness 
Memorial, Pennsylvania, 22; Birmingham Public, 22; Dyce 
Collection, Victoria and Albert Museum, 19; Cardiff Public, 18; 
Eton College, 16; University of California, 15; Morgan Library, 
15; Shakespeare Birthplace, 14. 

It is also interesting to note the distribution of the quartos 
between England and America, though here it is necessary to 
confine statistics to permanent institutions, since copies now in 
the hands of booksellers and private collectors may at any time 
cross the Atlantic. In the case of Hamlet, 95 copies are to be 
found in America, and 58 in England. Of the total number of all 
the recorded quartos, 608 are in America, and 375 in England. 

But, as Miss Bartlett rightly observes, “the actual value of 
the various editions is confined to the first, including in the case 
of Hamlet and Romeo and Juliet the first authorized but second 
published.” To this choice category we should add the second 
edition of IJ Henry IV, since the first edition exists only in a 
fragment of eight pages of text. On this basis we find that Amer- 
ica has 85 copies, and England 68. It might be added that Amer- 
ica has the unique first edition of Titus Andronicus and the 
unique fragment of the first edition of J Henry IV, both of which 
are in the Folger, whereas England has no quarto that is not 
duplicated in an American institution. 

It seems almost ungracious to suggest notes for entrance in 
the margins of the Census, yet it is inevitable that from time to 
time such notes will have to be made. The reader, therefore, 
might like to know that through an oversight Miss Bartlett failed 
to record the presence in the Folger of a copy of the fifth quar- 
to of Julius Caesar (n.d.); this should be entered as No. 480a. 
Moreover, after the Census was published, B. H. Blackwell, of 
Oxford, offered in his Catalogue No. 456 (1939-40) a copy of the 
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fourth edition of Julius Caesar (n.d.) with an apparently un- 
recorded variant: the catchword on the title-page is said to read 
“RHE.” This reading is not found in the two copies in the Folger 
and is not noted by Miss Bartlett. The Folger promptly ordered 
the Blackwell copy, but it was reported as sold. The only print- 
er’s error that I have discovered in the volume appears on page 
86: in entry No. 935, “2}X6,{’"’ should obviously be “83 X 6,4.” 

So important is this volume, and so carefully has it been 
executed, that we can say without hesitation that its purchase 
falls in the “‘must” category of every Shakespearian student. 

JoserH Quincy ADAMS 
Folger Shakespeare Library 


THE Dest TO SHAKESPEARE IN THE BEAUMONT-AND-FLETCHER 
Pays. By Daniel Morley McKeithan. Distributed by Texas 
Book Store, Austin, Texas, 1938. Pp. x+233. 


Dr. McKeithan has made a thorough collection of the con- 
nections which previous critics have noted between Shakspere 
and Beaumont and Fletcher, and has made further contribu- 
tions of his own, some “‘in the citing of verbal parallels, greatest 
in the noting of situations, incidents, and plots suggested by 
Shakespeare.’’ These Dr. McKeithan then attempts to interpret. 

But there are certain difficulties inherent in this type of 
interpretation, upon which critics have not so far fully clarified 
their minds. For the most part, they reason as if the influence 
could be only in one direction, as in manuscript relations, or as 
with a written or printed source. But with human beings in inti- 
mate contact the situation is quite different. With human beings 
influences are likely to be interactive. Even schoolmasters are 
sometimes influenced by their students. Especially in the period 
when Shakspere and Beaumont and Fletcher were writing for 
the same company, it would have required minds hermetically 
sealed if under the intimate methods of construction then pre- 
vailing there had been no interacting influences. The sole ques- 
tion is whether the record of those influences has survived. As to 
Beaumont and Fletcher, the case for an abiding influence has 
always been clear, and is now further exemplified and analyzed 
by Dr. McKeithan. With Shakspere—a human being after all, 
and one known to have been especially sensitive to influences— 
the sole question can be whether the record of the influence upon 
him from Beaumont and Fletcher has survived. Professor 
Thorndike thought so, and the reviewer believes that the dis- 
puted chronology can now be settled with sufficient definiteness 
to make it certain that Professor Thorndike was at least in part 
correct. 

But here again we need to remember the human situation. 
These three human beings were not insulated from the remain- 
der of the world. And Dr. Ristine’s work long since made it clear 
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that the movement to tragicomedy was widely spread. Some of 
the parallelism of Shakspere with Beaumont and Fletcher is due 
certainly to coincidence in the tradition. This caution applies 
especially to parallelism in “situations, incidents, and plots,”’ 
where Dr. McKeithan has made greatest contribution. Such a 
work as that of Dr. Forsythe upon Shirley in a period where the 
records are fuller should warn us what to expect. Incidentally, 
the reviewer has for years attempted unsuccessfully to persuade 
Dr. Forsythe to do the same thing for Shakspere. He can only 
hope for better success with Dr. McKeithan upon Beaumont and 
Fletcher. Dr. McGinn has recently done something akin to such 
suggested studies in attempting to trace the influence of Hamlet 
to 1642. In all these cases, however, we shall need first to estab- 
lish the complete background before we can safely begin to 
judge the direction of influences. 

When in these and other ways we shall have established the 
background of our tradition, we shall no doubt eventually be in 
position more accurately to evaluate these interacting influences 
between Shakspere and Beaumont and Fletcher. In the mean- 
time, Dr. McKeithan has done yeoman service. His is a satis- 
factory and a worthwhile doctoral dissertation. 

T. W. BaALpwINn 
University of Illinois 


CLASSICAL INFLUENCE UPON THE TRIBE OF BEN: A Strupy oF 
CLASSICAL ELEMENTS IN THE NON-DRAMATIC POETRY OF BEN 
JONSON AND HIS CriRCLE. By Kathryn Anderson McEuen. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa: The Torch Press, 1939. Pp. xix+316. 
$3.00. 


The general scope of this learned book is indicated in the title: 
After some introductory remarks on classical imitation in the 
Renaissance, Mrs. McEuen musters the tribe of Ben—Carew, 
Cartwright, Corbet, Digby, Falkland, Howell, Lovelace, Ran- 
dolph, Suckling, and Herrick—and indicates the nature of the 
bonds between them and their poetic father. The body of the 
work comprises seven chapters: ‘‘Martial’’; “The Roman Sati- 
rists: Juvenal, Persius, and Horace’; “Horace’”’; “‘The Latin 
Elegists”; ‘“The Pastoral. Theocritus and Vergil’”’; “‘Anacreon 
and the Anacreontea”’; ““The Greek Anthology.” There follow a 
brief “‘Conclusion,”’ 38 pages of notes, a bibliography, and a 
happily minute index. In every chapter, or subdivision of a 
chapter, the author runs through her list of English poets, 
including Jonson, and records their echoes and imitations. 
The choice of classical creditors is necessarily somewhat ar- 
bitrary, but is guided by the taste of the English debtors, and 
these of course are one loose group among the poets of the age. 
While Mrs. McEuen’s attention is given mainly to the borrow- 
ing of ideas and substance, she also discusses, as the chapter- 
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headings show, the various genres and debts in matters of form. 
Mrs. McEuen mentions, though she was not able to use, 
Professor McPeek’s valuable study, Catullus in Strange and 
Distant Britain (1939). Apart from this she has assembled a 
large body of material from editors and commentators, articles 
and monographs. Her own additions to the catalogue of clas- 
sical imitations are most conspicuous in regard to the minor 
writers. In dealing with what was already a big subject the 
author could not take much account of intermediaries, but she 
is generally judicious in her attitude toward sources. Within 
its limits the book is an encyclopaedic and very useful work of 
reference, and, thanks to the copious quotations, a sort of bilin- 
gual anthology. It is not, and perhaps in the nature of the case 
could not be, so well adapted for continuous reading. Doubtless 
the present arrangement was not arrived at without due con- 
sideration, but it keeps the genres intact while it leaves the 
individual poets scattered about in rather unappetizing slices. 
The exhibiting of a multitude of incidental items inevitably 
gives to the text the character of endless footnotes. And while 
the author provides frequent and compendious summaries, her 
critical remarks are generally more descriptive than critical. As 
for mechanical matters, random tests confirm one’s faith in her 
accuracy. To mention a few small slips, Lovelace died in 1657 
or 1656, not 1658; “Miss Palmer” (p. 78) should be “Victor 
Scholderer’’; the proverbial Amor omnia vincit is referred (p. xv) 
to Ovid and not Virgil (who has omnia vincit Amor in Ecl, x. 69), 
and the Earl of Newcastle appears (p. 261) under the title of 
“Earl of Cavendish.” 
Dovuctas Bus 
Harvard University 


Srrk WiLtLt1AM D’AVENANT PoEtT LAUREATE AND PLAYWRIGHT- 
MANAGER. By Arthur H. Nethercot. The University of 
Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. vi+488. $4.00 


It might have been thought that, after the appearance of Mr. 
Alfred Harbage’s recent study, Sir William Davenant, Poet 
Venturer, no further biography of this historically interesting 
but intrinsically unimportant playwright were necessary. Exam- 
ination of Mr. Nethercot’s new volume, however, convinces us 
that his work is complementary to that of Mr. Harbage, that it 
constitutes a valuable contribution to our knowledge of mid- 
seventeenth century life and of D’Avenant’s varied activities, 
and that as such it is to be welcomed. 

In the first place, it aims at an essentially objective treat- 
ment of its subject. As Mr. Nethercot points out, in dealing with 
such a man as D’Avenant, “‘it is hard to avoid creating either a 
whitewash such as Harbage has admittedly and skilfully pro- 
duced, or a blackwash, in the school of Edmund Gosse and the 
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squeamish older biographers.”’ Fully conscious of the difficulty, 
he has tried to carry a strict impartiality through his study with- 
out sacrificing that colourfulness which is securable so much 
more easily by the exercise of prejudice or partiality. Mr. Nether- 
cot has an affection for the man of whom he writes, yet such 
affection does not blind him to the fact that no effort to resus- 
citate D’Avenant, the author, “‘has been able to keep him long 
from Hades.” This sets the tone of his biography. 

Secondly, and of special importance, is the fact that Mr. 
Nethercot has been successful in unearthing some important 
new biographical material. Fresh information relating to D’Ave- 
nant’s family comes from the College of Arms; a strange story 
emerges from some contemporary records relating to the slaying 
of Thomas Warren; and throughout the volume additional 
evidence, now of slighter, now of greater, significance, is adduced 
to round out and make more substantial the recreated image of 
this cavalier-dramatist. 

This is not to say that Mr. Harbage’s essay has been super- 
seded. Unquestionably the wealth of documentary matter pre- 
sented by Mr. Nethercot gives to his volume an authority 
greater than that which may be claimed for itsearliercompanion. 
But biography is more than a mere accumulation of facts; it is 
essentially an interpretation of facts, and even although, after 
surveying all the evidence, we may be prepared to accept, in 
general, Mr. Nethercot’s less flattering portrait, we may still 
wish to complete our own mental reconstruction of D’Avenant’s 
character by reference to Mr. Harbage’s more friendly picture. 
After all, as Mr. Nethercot has emphasized, D’Avenant was an 
“oddity” and the oddities of this world continually present 
changing facets of their nature for the delight, the contempt 
or the admiration of the world. 

ALLARDYCE NICOLL 
Yale University 


Lessinc’s Dramatic THEORY. By J. G. Robertson. Cambridge: 
At the University Press; New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1939. Pp. vii+544. $8.00. 


Robertson has divided his long and eagerly awaited work on 
Lessing into three major parts. The first (The Hamburg “Na- 
tionaltheater”’) contains a short history of the theater, the man- 
agement and the actors, a short sketch of Lessing’s previous criti- 
cal activity, his association with the theater, and an analysis of 
the plays presented together with data from the playbills andcom- 
ments from contemporary sources. The first two chapters are 
especially valuable giving, as they do, in short and comprehen- 
sive form a thumbnail sketch on the enterprise. The chapter on 
the repertory and the German translations also brings impor- 
tant source material, although it is to be regretted that Robert- 
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son did not give more information on the verse form, or lack of 
it, in the German translations. Such information is surely more 
than merely interesting, since the German trends in regard to 
verse form in the drama constitute a very definite part of the 
history of the 18th century German theater. 

Part II is devoted to Lessing’s criticism of the dramas which 
Robertson has categorized according to the various nationali- 
ties represented. This, in itself, has obvious disadvantages since 
Lessing’s connected criticism is thus wrenched out of its context 
and presented piecemeal. In general, Pierre Corneille receives 
too scanty treatment, while, on the other hand, the chapter on 
the French drama and the section on Lessing’s relation to Shake- 
speare are the two best chapters in this portion of the book. 

The third part is hopefully entitled “‘Lessing’s Dramatic 
Theory.” We finally feel that Robertson may get down to his 
subject, but we are sadly disillusioned since practically nothing 
but source materials is given. Moreover, the chapter on the 
“Theory of Tragedy” is marred because Robertson fails to ob- 
serve any chronology at all. This he does since he fails to see any 
growth in Lessing’s critical attitude between 1756 and 1777. He 
also cherishes too high a regard for the celebrated “‘Correspond- 
ence on Tragedy” in which, as Lessing frequently confesses, he 
is simply jotting down his first thoughts on the subject without 
due reflection. 

No one could accuse Robertson of revealing in the title the 
actual contents of his work. It actually has very little, if indeed 
anything, to do with Lessing’s dramatic theory. One comes from 
a reading of the book knowing as little or as much as he knew 
before. Actually the book should be entitled, with the exception 
of the introductory chapters, “Originality in Lessing’s Ham- 
burgische Dramaturgie,” for the four-page conclusion that 
Robertson is able to draw from his nearly five hundred pages of 
text concerns only that. In fact, he has merely succeeded in bring- 
ing up to date the older works of Cosack and of Schréter and 
Thiele. No one will deny that this is a valuable conrtibution 
indeed, but Robertson’s book does not have the readability of 
these two older works. He might better have made an annotated 
edition of the Dramaturgie merely referring to the sources which 
Lessing used; these might have been presented in appendices. 
Long years of research must have gone into the compilations 
that Robertson has made. Long years were still needed to avoid 
the impression that these materials were hastily pulled from the 
filing cabinet and rushed into print without due digestion of 
their implications. This is likely to be accounted for by Robert- 
son’s untimely death, which also accounts for the fact that no 
researches of recent years have found their way into the work, 
e.g., the numerous articles by Paul P. Kies in American scholarly 
journals, to cite but one major omission. 
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Certain of Robertson’s attitudes, however, will arouse any 
student of Lessing. The great critic is accused of downright in- 
tellectual dishonesty in a number of instances: It is alleged that 
Lessing gave Ekhof extravagant and unmerited praise because 
of the importance of the latter’s position in the theater (p. 30); 
The condemnation of Weisse’s plays is attributed to ‘‘a sense of 
personal grievance that Weisse enjoyed a favour at the hands of 
the public which seemed to him (i.e., Lessing) undeserved and 
disproportionate to his own” (pp. 161 f.); The carping on Vol- 
taire is said to be largely the result of Lessing’s earlier unfortu- 
nate experience with the Frenchman in Berlin (p. 205). Other 
statements are equally far from the truth. It seems untenable to 
claim that by the time of the Hamburg project Lessing had for- 
gotten that he had previously translated phobos as ‘‘Furcht”’ 
(p. 344), and that in a work of which practically every page 
brings testimony of Lessing’s powerful memory. A perusal of 
Kies’ contributions would have sufficed to show the falsity of the 
assertion that at the time of the Beyirdge Lessing ‘“‘had no 
particular knowledge of, or even interest in... [English] litera- 
ture” (p. 96); The present reviewer trusts that he has brought 
sufficient evidence and proof in a study of Lessing’s translations 
from the English to refute Robertson’s claim that Lessing’s 
translation of the life of Thomson from Cibber is evidence of the 
meagerness of Lessing’s knowledge of English at that time 
(pp. 108 ff.); And L. M. Price has also contributed, in a review of 
that study, material which disproves Robertson’s amazing 
tirade against Lessing’s treatment of Banks’ Essex: ‘‘Banks’s 
verse is turned into the baldest prose. ..and Lessing allows him- 
self unjustifiable liberties of curtailment ....Banks’s triteness 
becomes in Lessing’s hands considerably more trite; and the 
injustice done to such poetry as the play contains is serious. If 
the phrases which Lessing quotes as examples of Banks’s lack of 
poetic sense are compared with the original text, it will be seen 
that in practically every case the blame is to be laid at Lessing’s 
door; the words he complains of are gratuitous additions of his 
own!” (p. 275). Paul Albrecht would have been indeed proud to 
have penned these lines! 

On the other hand we are indebted to Robertson for such con- 
clusions as those concerning Lessing’s manner of working: 
“‘(Lessing) approached his problems in an eclectic way, not as an 
original thinker. ... He made it his business to pick and choose 
what was congenial to him.” We are left in doubt whether Rob- 
ertson senses that Lessing’s use of such materials as his own still 
represents Lessing’s own critical stand. We may deny Lessing a 
great deal of originality, and Robertson brings ample and defi- 
nite testimony here, but we can never question his convictions. 
Far more valuable even is Robertson’s thesis that “it has been 
too readily assumed that Lessing is here (i.e., in the concluding 
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number of the Dramaturgie) making a stand against the new 
critics who ushered in the ‘Sturm und Drang’.”’ The present re- 
viewer is convinced that the antipathy of Lessing toward the 
Storm and Stress movement will eventually be proved largely a 
myth. Unfortunately, as has been suggested above, there are 
too many materials in inconvenient form in Robertson’s book, 
and far too few conclusions drawn from those materials. 
Curtis C. D. VAIL 
University of Washington 


MATTHEW Prior, Poet AND Dirtomatist. By Charles Kenneth 
Eves. New York: Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp. 436. 


As Mr. Eves says in his preface, no justification is required 
for the writing of a new life of Matthew Prior; indeed, such a 
work was badly needed, for those who have written about Prior 
in the present century have left a good deal for his most recent 
biographer to do. The work of Mr. Francis Bickley,' though a 
clear narrative of the main events of Prior’s life, employing to 
advantage the abundant materials made available during the 
years before he wrote, was nevertheless in important respects 
somewhat disappointing. While constantly disparaging both the 
character and the achievements of its subject, and contemp- 
tuously dismissing without close examination much of his verse, 
this earlier modern biography reveals less of Prior’s personality 
and tells less about his diplomatic and literary labors than read- 
ers had a reasonable right to expect. The valuable study of Mr. 
L.G. Wickham Legg,? to whom, as to Mr. Bickley, indebtedness 
is duly acknowledged, does not pretend to the scope of Mr. 
Eves’s book, which of course enjoys the additional advantage 
of drawing upon manuscript sources not utilized heretofore.’ 

The author has gracefully combined fact, interpretation, 
inference, and conjecture in a carefully documented narrative 
of which the main outline is familiar and unchanged. The 
principal themes indicated in the title are united in the delinea- 
tion of character against a background of the historical events 
that helped to shape it. “Poet by accident,” diplomatist by 
force of circumstance—partly, it might be added, by dint of 
tireless importunity,—Prior left a body of verse which, at least 
since the publication of the standard edition of his writings at 
the beginning of the present century, has had proper critical 
appraisal. Between the death of Dryden and the rise of Pope, 
Prior was perhaps the most notable poet of his country. Devoted 
to Spenser, of whom he was probably the earliest—but far from 
the best—of the eighteenth century imitators, this ““Augustan of 


1 Life of Matthew Prior, London, 1914. 
® Matthew Prior: A Study of his Public Career and Correspondence. Cam- 
bridge, 1921. 3 See Mr. Eves’s Bibliography, pp. 411 ff. 
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Augustans” owed and acknowledged his principal debt to Hor- 
ace, though the influences upon his writings are sufficiently 
extensive to have occasioned a special study. His productions 
are well diversified: he wrote a good many panegyrics which, 
thanks to his successful Horatian manner, are less pedantic 
than most; almost no satire, after his early attacks on Dryden; 
some excellent fabliaux, with plenty of wit to compensate for the 
coarseness that some find offensive; a couple of philosophical 
poems, one of them, Alma, highly entertaining and successful as 
a protest against systems; and probably the best vers de societé 
of any English poet. In his examination of Prior’s poetry, which, 
in one 436-page volume of comprehensive scope, is necessarily 
general and critical rather than minute or exhaustive, Mr. Eves 
displays, very unobtrusively, both scholarly thoroughness and 
sensitive discrimination: his analyses take account of the critical 
opinions of various literary men from Prior’s time to the present; 
his quotations are choice and are sufficient to spare the reader 
the immediate necessity of turning to an edition of Prior’s poems 
for illustration or context. His description of Prior’s literary 
views, reading, and attitude toward verse-making is adequate 
and succinct. Of special interest, technically, is the treatment 
of Prior’s preference of blank verse to the heroic couplet, which 
had yet to reach the peculiar perfection that Pope gave it. While 
theoretically rejecting rhyme (for serious verse), Prior was him- 
self master of it, as he was of metre; his octosyllabics are superior 
to Swift’s, or Pope’s, and his anapestics have seldom if ever been 
bettered. 

For Prior, however, who rejected poetry as a profession, 
composition, when not incidental to his political activity, was 
a mere respite from it. The most important phase of his active 
and public life, his service to his country as a diplomatic agent, 
Mr. Eves sets forth, in all its ramifications, in an eminently 
satisfactory manner. From the time when he first had the oppor- 
tunity of demonstrating his business abilities as secretary to 
Lord Dursley at The Hague, Prior showed extraordinary talent 
for the conduct of public affairs, a talent which King William 
appreciated and which Queen Anne employed without rendering 
it quite recognition due. After Ryswick, Prior went as secretary 
to Lord Portland to Paris for a protracted stay, instead of to 
Ireland, as he had expected; and here he broadened and deep- 
ened his preparation for the greater tasks already beginning to 
impend. In England again, he had the experience of sitting in 
Parliament. Later he shared the dangers and distinctions of 
being connected with the Tory Examiner, in which service he 
was succeeded by Swift. Though denied by Strafford’s snub the 
honor of being one of the plenipotentiaries at Utrecht, he par- 
ticipated importantly and conspicuously enough in the nego- 
tiations to cause the treaty to be called popularly ‘‘Matt’s 
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Peace’’; and he continued, until with the fall of the Tory party 
Matt himself fell on evil days, to represent his government in a 
manner for which his subsequent treatment, amounting to dis- 
credit and disgrace, was hardly the compensation he either 
expected or deserved. From sources numerous and varied, in- 
cluding state papers, journals, and extensive correspondence, 
Mr. Eves has selected abundant matter for this part of his study 
and has presented it in just proportion and in excellent historical 
perspective. 

But possibly the most interesting and valuable contribution 
of Mr. Eves’s book is its presentation of the complex nature in 
which poet and diplomatist are united. The character of Mat- 
thew Prior has been more often condemned, or accepted with 
apologies and reservations, than sympathetically understood. 
He has been patronized for his low antecedents and birth, which 
did not keep him out of the very highest society of his time, but 
which did, on at least three occasions, exclude him from diplo- 
matic posts of which his qualifications rendered him far more 
worthy than the gentlemen of quality whom his government 
preferred in his stead. His skill as a negotiator has seldom been 
denied, but his achievements have been belittled, his honesty 
and sincerity impugned, and his extravagances, social and 
financial alike, have been emphasized with little suggestion of 
mitigation or extenuation. He has been recognized as one of the 
most genial and facetious (hardly factious)* of the Augustan 
wits and a worthy member of the Brothers’ Club; but he has 
been reproached for seeking low companions after spending an 
evening with his betters, and for a seeming readiness to regard 
friendship as a commodity. He has been commended for his 
industry but damned for his obsequiousness and self-concern. 
The selfishness and worldliness of his personal relationships, at 
least in part forced upon him by events, have, no doubt with 
some justice, been deprecated. His sycophantic cultivation 
(with varied success) of such men as Halifax, the boyhood 
chum whom he later betrayed, and later Oxford, Marlborough, 
and Bolingbroke, and still later Townshend and Stanhope, can- 
not and should not be made to seem other than what it was; but 
his loyal affection for such men as Dorset and Jersey also needs 
to be remembered. Mr. Eves attempts, very successfully, to 
interpret the personality and evaluate the character of Prior in 
accordance with the known facts supplemented by necessary 
conjectures which are always reasonable, tentative, and discreet. 
He does not defend Prior any more than he needs to do in order 
to offset the animadversions of hostile critics; and what might 
appear to be vindication really is, in most instances, simply 
explanation. 


* See page 180. 
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Altogether this biography, which is number 144 of the 
Columbia University Studies in English and Comparative 
Literature, is one that is certain to bring to its author and spon- 
sors the applause and gratitude of both the specialist and the 
general reader. The selected bibliography, which includes Manu- 
script Sources, Publications of H. M. Government, and Other 
Printed Sources, occupies ten pages and evidently includes 
everything that Mr. Eves considers to be of importance, though 
it does not pretend to list everything about Prior that has been 
written. The nature and quantity of new material will suggest to 
some the possibility that still more remains to be discovered. 
Those interested in further documentary information concern- 
ing the diplomat and poet would doubtless welcome a fairly com- 
plete edition of his correspondence. 

DunNcAN MALLAM 


Iowa State College 


THe YALE EpITION oF HorRAcE WALPOLE’S CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by W. S. Lewis. Volumes III-VIII. Correspondence 
with Madame du Deffand and Wiart. Edited by W. S. Lewis 
and Warren Hunting Smith. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. London: Humphrey Milford: Oxford University Press, 
1939. 


This ample second installment of the Yale Walpole is par- 
ticularly gratifying for several reasons. In the first place, since 
it has followed so closely the publication of the Cole volumes, 
one surmises that Mr. Lewis is not unduly optimistic in assert- 
ing that the entire project will be finished within ten or fifteen 
years. And the mere fact of the inclusion of this correspondence 
in the series is an indication of the completeness which is aimed 
at. A less conscientious editor might have found a ready excuse 
for omitting altogether the Mme. du Deffand side of the corre- 
spondence, instead of printing it in full, for the surviving du 
Deffand and Walpole letters are in a ratio of something more 
than ten to one. 

But the preponderance of du Deffand letters must not be 
exaggerated; actually a considerable amount of what Aldous 
Huxley has called ‘‘the inexhaustible treasure of Horace Walpole”’ 
is to be found in these volumes. True, by far the greater part of 
Walpole’s letters to Mme. du Deffand appear to have been 
destroyed by Miss Berry, at Walpole’s request. Some, however, 
survived by chance; others were copied at the French post office, 
and can be recovered; and fragments of many more are recover- 
able by various means. Messrs. Lewis and Smith have rightly, 
for this edition, chosen to present Walpole himself in the fullest 
possible manner. For one thing, the dated list of his letters to 
France which Walpole entered in his Paris Journals has been 
utilized in compiling a virtually complete record of all his 
letters to Mme. du Deffand, whether they have survived or not; 
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and the whole body of letters, extant, fragmentary, or lost, has 
been presented or described in a single chronology. The editors 
have carried on salvaging operations to such a point that, for 
example, in Vol. V, p. 332 (and elsewhere), an indirect quotation 
from Walpole in one of Mme. du Deffand’s letters has been print- 
ed as part of a letter of Walpole’s own, necessitating a footnote 
to account for the sudden inversion in the reference of the pro- 
nouns! Of complete Walpole letters, a fine sequence has survived 
for December 1774-January 1775. Walpole never felt at ease in 
writing French; but doubtless most English-speaking readers at 
any rate, will perceive little falling-off in his epistolary skill 
when he used this medium. Mme. du Deffand herself, by the way, 
had little fault to find with his use of her language. 

A great deal of material besides the letters has found its way 
into these six fat volumes. As in the volumes previously pub- 
lished, the critical apparatus is as generous as it is impeccable. 
There is never any skimping, but, on the other hand, never any- 
thing useless or irrelevant. The illustrations are numerous, 
varied, and interesting, and are provided with a classified and 
cleverly arranged index of their own. The main index, which 
covers nearly 350 pages of fine print in double columns, appears 
to be a model of fullness. In addition to proper names, many 
subjects have been included: ‘‘angora cats,”’ “annuities,” and 
“apricots” are a few which I have noted among the a’s. The most 
important previously unpublished item is Walpole’s Paris 
Journals, of which only extracts have been printed heretofore. 
In part these consist merely of unadorned lists of visits made and 
received, dinner-company, and the like; but interspersed are 
many anecdotes (generally scandalous), as well as comments on 
paintings, virtu, architecture, and plays which Walpole attended. 

Mme. du Deffand’s letters to Walpole are well known, and 
have been much written about. Students of the period find in 
them an illuminating picture of the moribund society of which 
she was a part; but the general reader, though he will enjoy 
dipping into them, is likely to find them boring if read in large 
quantity. Mme. du Deffand herself was unutterably and in- 
creasingly bored by her existence during this period, and perhaps 
her ennui is contagious. She had become completely blind some 
years before the correspondence opens; she went about little, 
had a steadily contracting circle of acquaintances, and was in- 
terested in practically nothing. Her last letters are moving, but 
exceedingly painful. Old, blind, nearly deaf, and having but a 
few friends on whom she could depend, she wrote, a few months 
before her death: “L’indifférence n’est pas un état qui me con- 
vient, et c’est celui que j’éprouve. Personne ne m’aime et je 
n’aime personne. Je passe les nuits sans dormir, je ne sais 4 quoi 
penser. ... J’envie |’état de mon petit chien, il est parfaitement 
heureux; je l’aime, mais pas assez’’ (vii. 235). 

CHARLES H. BENNETT 
Yale University 
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MILton’s LITERARY Mittev. By George Wesley Whiting. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 1939. Pp. 
xiv+401. $3.50. 


Dr. Whiting’s aim in this book is to place Milton more firm- 
ly in his own age by showing his affinities with contemporary 
writers. He does not ordinarily wish to argue for specific sources, 
but seeks rather to display some of the heterogeneous men- 
tal furniture of the seventeenth-century man, and, since the 
scope must be limited, he discusses “‘hexaemeral, historical, 
cartographical, psychological, theological, poetical, and con- 
troversial’’ data. In the first two chapters, assembling and ex- 
tending the notes of commentators, Mr. Whiting compares 
Milton’s accounts of the creation and of early history with those 
found in Ralegh, Purchas his Pilgrimage, Mercator’s Adlas, 
Diodorus Siculus, Pliny, and other authors. The third chapter is 
a fresh and attractive review of Milton’s geographical knowledge 
in the light especially of Ortelius’s Theatrum Orbis Terrarum. An 
analysis of the deepening strain of melancholy in Milton derives 
no great advantage from being interwoven with illustrations 
from Burton; incidentally, Mr. Whiting takes the theme of 
L’ Allegro to be the cure of melancholy, while // Penseroso is the 
welcome given to its pleasing aspects, and he would put the two 
poems back into the Horton period. In a chapter on Milton’s 
treatment of the pagan deities the author draws upon Fuller’s 
Pisgah-Sight of Palestine and other works, but gives special 
special emphasis to Vives’ notes on the Civitas Dei. The sixth 
chapter gathers full evidence from Puritan sermons and tracts 
of the sixteen-forties to show the common application of “‘sons of 
Belial’”’ to the opposite party. The seventh is a series of very 
strained parallels between Comus and the Folly of Erasmus’s 
satire; it is odd that a scholar who sees so clearly the cavalier in 
Belial should go so far afield for a prototype of Comus. The 
eighth chapter points out some resemblances between Quarles’s 
Historie of Samson and Milton’s picture. Coming to the prose 
works, the author shows as much similarity between the ecclesi- 
astical views of Bacon and Milton as could be shown between 
those of either and a few hundred other men. The more substan- 
tial tenth chapter proves that in part of his first anti-prelatical 
pamphlet Milton was replying specifically to Lord George Digby. 
Another relationship, but a sympathetic one, is that between 
Milton and Robert Greville, Lord Brooke. Finally, Mr. Whiting 
opposes Mr. Lowenhaupt’s view of the composition of Eikonok- 
lastes and demonstrates Milton’s use of May’s History of the 
Parliament and other reputable sources. 

Mr. Whiting has produced a learned and useful book. Yet 
one may feel that a re-creation of the intellectual atmosphere 
and landscape in their true tone and perspective requires, even 
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when the emphasis is literary and factual, a more broadly critical 
method and somewhat less in the way of raw materials. It has 
been indicated already that the chapters are of very uneven im- 
portance. The first three form perhaps the most comprehensive 
and interesting part of the book. A number ci the others are 
virtual or actual learned articles on special topics which con- 
tribute much less to the author’s general purpose than the space 
they receive would imply. If, to add another example, it is 
necessary to prove that the ideas expressed in the Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates were not peculiar to Milton, there are 
more economical and philosophic ways of doing it than giving 
twelve pages of parallels from a pamphlet by one John Canne. 

Some other dangers are doubtless inseparable from the auth- 
or’s main object. Since I myself, like others, have cited Miltonic 
parallels from Ralegh, for instance, I should be the last to 
quarrel with Mr. Whiting for his numerous and instructive ex- 
cerpts from Ralegh, Purchas, and the rest, and no one can say 
that any or all of them may not have been in Milton’s mind. But 
in presenting these illustratious from a necessarily restricted 
and somewhat arbitrary list of books Mr. Whiting neglects other 
works which have at least equally valid claims. The chapter on 
the pagan deities, though it includes suggestive items, includes 
also an array of mythological commonplaces, and on the strength 
of these Vives is given an unwarranted prominence among the 
mythographers available (if he wanted them) to Milton. And 
when particular parallels are quoted without reference to other 
and accepted sources, they may give the misleading impression 
that they stand alone or that, in spite of the author’s wise and 
frequent disclaimers, they are offered as sources. Thus on the 
fall of Mulciber Mr. Whiting quotes Ortelius but not Homer 
(p. 101); on the midnight revels of the fairies (P.L., i. 781-787) he 
quotes Burton but not Shakespeare or the Virgilian allusion 
(pp. 157-158). But perhaps one should not object to his flattering 
assumption that his scholarly readers have these and many more 
obscure items at their finger-ends. A similar attitude, however, 
may appear on a more philosophic level. The unmistakable 
central strain of Renaissance naturalism in the arguments of 
Comus is, as we have observed, passed over in favor the The 
Praise of Folly, and while we agree with the view, if it needed 
proof, that Milton would have found in Burton a congenial 
Christian humanist, when we read (p. 157) that “Milton accept- 
ed Burton’s statement that as the instigator of evil the Devil or 
Satan is supremely important,” or (p. 172) that Milton and 
Burton were alike in glorifying virtue and the love of God, we 
may feel that the method of illustration has become a parody of 
itself. 

Apart from such incidental defects, Mr. Whiting accomplishes 
a good deal. He has Miltonic scholarship fully at his command, 
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and one of his services is a critical review of some recent and 
relevant parts of it. In a positive way he ploughs up some more 
or less new ground, and exhibits in convenient form abundant 
specimens of the kind of information and opinion about many 
things which we often forget but which the age provided for 
Milton as well as for lesser men. What makes Milton Milton Mr. 
Whiting is inclined to take for granted. Asa survey of various 
aspects of the seventeenth-century world the book has a con- 
crete value for any student of the period and not merely for 
Miltonists. 
DovucLas BusH 


Harvard University 


SCHILLER UND DIE RUSSISCHEN DICHTER UND DENKER DES 19. 
JAHRHUNDERTS, 1805-1881. (SCHILLER IN RUSSLAND. 11) By 
Otto P. Peterson. New York: A. Bruderhausen, 1939. pp. 184. 


The volume under review was preceded in 1934 by Professor 
Peterson’s Schiller in Russland,’ a study of the vogue and in- 
fluence of Schiller in Russia from 1785 to 1805. The period 
treated in the second volume extends from the death of Schiller 
to the death of Dostojéwsky. 

A lengthy introductory chapter presents the activities of four 
young, enthusiastic Moscow students, representatives of a 
group that paved the way for wider appreciation of Schiller in 
Russia. 

The following chapter deals with the varied influence of 
Schiller on Russian authors, representing such movements as 
romanticism, classicism, and Storm and Stress. The discussion 
includes a wide range of Russian writers, among them the dis- 
tinguished publicist Poljakéw who made ‘Schiller’s works acces- 
sible in inexpensive translations to a large reading public of 
humbler origin and limited means. In his youth, even Bakunin, 
the anarchist, is named as an interested reader of Schiller. A 
quotation from Count Leo Tolstoi states that he was more pro- 
foundly impressed and influenced from his fourteenth to his 
twentieth year by Schiller’s Rauber and Rousseau than by any 
other literary works. 

A final chapter presents Turgénjew and Dostojéwsky as 
authors who carried Schiller’s idealism to fruition in Russia. 
Significant parallels are presented between Schiller and Dos- 
tojéwsky. The latter is quoted as writing that fate could not 
have served him better than by leading him to a knowledge of 
Schiller, whose name became part of his life. 


1 Reviewed in The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, xxxv, 435- 
438. (1936). 
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The volume contains a wide range of documentation, an 
extended bibliography and an index of almost a thousand items. 

Outward improvements over the first volume are in the proof 
reading, the organization of material, and the inclusion of page 
references for the table of contents. Some of the numerous repe- 
titions are doubtless prompted by a sense of their importance 
and by the desire to stress similar manifestations of influence on 
different individuals. There is considerable digressive detail. Yet 
many of these details add interesting breadth to the study which 
is a mine of information on the development of Russian litera- 
ture, the theater, biography and history, political conditions, 
absolutism in government, censorship, and the struggle for 
individual and political liberty. Although some readers may well 
be disposed to quarrel with the author over such discursiveness, 
it must be borne in mind that his is a pioneer field in which 
information is needed. 

This volume, like the first, represents amazingly wide reading 
and patient, arduous toil under great difficulties, for the Russian 
revolution has made access to certain materials anything but 
easy. All translations from the Russian were made by the author, 
who has an enviable sense of form in rendering verse into 
German. 

Of particular interest are the passages dealing with Schiller’s 
influence on Bjelinsky, Lérmontow, Puschkin, Turgénjew and 
Dostojéwsky. To Russians who were suffering under the sup- 
pression and injustice of a tyrannical régime, Schiller’s works 
brought comfort and encouragement. He loomed large as a wor- 
shipper of truth, beauty, and nobility of conduct, as a coura- 
geous champion of the rights of man, human dignity, justice, and 
freedom of conscience, thought and speech. 

Much evidence is presented to set forth the vogue of Schiller 
in Russia. Wide ranges of the nation read his writings. During 
the twenties of the nineteenth century it became fashion- 
able for every really great Russian poet to translate Schiller. 
In the latter part of the century even Grand Duke Constantine 
made an excellent translation of Die Braut von Messina, and 
played the réle of Cajetan at its performance. Good transla- 
tions of Schiller’s dramas in blank verse helped to displace 
alexandrine verse in Russian drama. 

The author gives a convincing account of the far reaching 
influence in Russia of Schiller’s letters Uber die dsthetische 
Erziehung des Menschen, his Philosophische Briefe, Die Rauber, 
Kabale und Liebe, Don Carlos, Die Jungfrau von Orleans, Wilhelm 
Tell and numerous poems. And such influence was not merely 
literary, but was manifest also in the long struggle for freedom 
from political despotism. 

Joun C. BLANKENAGEL 
Wesleyan University 
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Str WALTER Scort. Bart. By Sir Herbert J. C. Grierson. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1938. 


Lockhart’s monumental work presented Sir Walter as a great 
good man. A few years ago a much less important biography 
sought to catch the public interest with the title A Great Rich 
Man. Sir Herbert Grierson has crowned his edition of the letters 
with a Life which shows Scott to have been a great man who was 
never so rich as he acted nor so unassailably good as he has been 
pictured. Not that this book in any way reverses the characteri- 
zation which has been so long accepted; the closets of Abbots- 
ford have been thoroughly explored, and no skeletons have been 
found. Some litter has been brought to light which Lockhart hid, 
and certain jewels which he catalogued were clearly never 
there; but, on the whole, Lockhart’s portrait has been not so 
much altered as humanized by Sir Herbert’s retouching. His 
expressed intentions were more modest still: 


. . . not to rival Lockhart or any other of the many Lives based on that work, but 

rather to supplement. ... It is my hope not only to correct some errors of 

fact and date, but to suggest some aspects of Scott’s character and life which 

too careful manipulation and idealism have obscured, but which are of interest 

and importance to every serious student of literature and of human nature. 
Grierson: pp. 1 and 2. 


That Lockhart “manipulated” letters is made abundantly 
clear. That this manipulation generally took the form of levell- 
ing Scott’s temperament to conform with the controlled emo- 
tion with which he commented upon the feelings of his fictitious 
characters, has had the unfortunate result of rendering Scott 
himself as devoid of passion as his own Mortons and Everhards. 
I doubt that this “carefully composed picture” of Lockhart’s 
was as deceptive to his own generation as it seems to have be- 
come to later readers. He wrote for an audience which still liked 
to have its great men presented decorously, all the while know- 
ing that they too had their uncontrolled moments. It is no great 
feat of imagination, though impossible it would seem to modern 
readers, to realize that a man of sense talked nonsense in the 
moonlight at twenty. A generation which prefers a candid 
camera shot to a portrait is a generation which needs to be as- 
sured of its normality. 

But this is not a biography “in the modern manner”’; its 
retouching of the Lockhart portrait is chiefly a matter of altered 
emphasis. Sir Herbert devotes two of his twelve chapters to 
Scott’s affairs of the heart, thus giving them a much greater 
proportion of space than Lockhart did. Making full use of the 
letters, as Lockhart did not, he shows that Scott’s heart in his 
early twenties was no less susceptible than that of most young 
men, and that once, at least, it was cut so deeply as to be per- 
manently scarred. The letters suffuse his courtship of Miss 
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Belsches with a warmer glow and deepen the shadows about the 
rejected lover, but even Sir Herbert must conclude: ‘“‘Scott’s 
sanguine, ardent, active temperament was not “crushed or pro- 
foundly altered by his disappointment.” The whole affair would 
hardly deserve attention here were it not for a reference made on 
its account to Lockhart’s treatment. 

Having quoted from a letter in which one of Scott’s friends 
wrote on the occasion of Miss Belsches’s marriage: “‘. . . Ishudder 
at the violence of his irritable and most ungovernable mind,” 
Sir Herbert comments: 


“His irritable and most ungovernable mind’’—that is a trait which Lockhart’s 

carefully arranged picture and also Scott’s fundamental sweetness and placa- 

bility have a little obscured, but it is more than once revealed in his letters. 
Grierson: p. 39. 


“Have a little obscured” is a mild and, on the whole, just 
judgment, but it seems to be a little unfair not to mention that 
even in his shorter Narrative Lockhart quotes the same observa- 
tion. He then goes on to obscure the trait by recalling signifi- 
cantly Scott’s words written twenty-six years later in the twelfth 
chapter of Peveril of the Peak: 


The period at which love is formed for the first time, and felt most strongly, is 
seldom that at which there is much prospect of its being brought to a happy 
issue. . . . there are few men who do not look back in secret to some period of 
their youth, at which a sincere and early affection was repulsed, or betrayed, or 
became abortive from opposing circumstances. It is these little passages of secret 
history which leave a tinge of romance in every bosom, scarce permitting us, 
even in the most busy or the most advanced period of life, to listen with total 
indifference to a tale of true love. 

J. G. Lockhart: Narrative of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart, Everyman 
edition, pp. 74-75. 


Those two passages in close juxtaposition give, it seems to me 
a true picture of Scott’s temperament, which could contemplate 
without bitterness or laughter the tragedy of youth tempered in 
age to a nostalgic pleasure. It is a simple fact that “irritable and 
most ungovernable mind” is plain exaggeration. The letters, it 
is true, afford ‘“‘more than one”’ explosion of temper, and the 
detonation is often sharper than Lockhart’s version suggests, 
but “irritable” hardly characterizes the Scott of either biogra- 
pher and “ungovernable” can be accurately applied only to his 
spending of money. 

It is on this subject of Scott’s handling of money and its 
effect upon his work that this book most significantly supple- 
ments Lockhart’s. I do not pretend to be able to follow the 
biographer through the maze of bills and counter-bills which 
leads to the disaster of 1825. The difficulty is due partly to the 
extremely complicated accounting, but partly also to the com- 
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pression of the style and the practice of piecing together into 
long sentences of detached phrases from different letters. Hav- 
ing at his command the letters of Constable and Cadell, both 
those to each other and those to London agents and others, Sir 
Herbert was able to tell this part of the story more fully than it 
had ever been told before. It can be of only secondary interest 
now to learn that the chicanery and mismanagement of which 
Lockhart accused the Ballantynes was less the cause of disaster 
than Constable and Company’s lack of capital. Nor is the gal- 
lantry of Scott’s last effort tarnished in the least by his constant 
determination to see that he, rather than his book-sellers, should 
reap the profits of his genius. What is of significance is the dem- 
onstrated fact that Scott unduly strained the assets of both his 
publishers and partners by demands from the former for pay- 
ment in advance and by repeated borrowings from the latter for 
purchases of land and Abbotsford. He seems to have considered 
a novel written when it was in his head, and he was often paid 
for it before pen had touched paper, and he had generally spent 
the money before he received it. Even before the bankruptcy he 
was writing for money not only because he wanted it but because 
he had to have it, and, with the best intentions of economizing, 
he added, before his death”? some 3000 to 6000 to the debt.” 
Through Scott the modern financier, for whom making money 
is an art and an adventure, joins hands with the medieval baron. 


It was not in the novels alone as tales of adventure that Scott found a vicarious 
outlet for his own passion for adventure and action. It was the great adventure 
of making his genius a source of gain, not for the sake of gain but as affording 
him the means of indulging his dreams as the owner of land, the founder of a 
family, the feudal lord. But the end in view was, I think, had he fully realized 
it, a less attraction than the pursuit... . 

Grierson: p. 159. 


The errors and fabrications of Lockhart seem, when all is 
considered, to be of little importance. It is neither surprising 
nor painful to this generation to learn that the death-bed 
moralizing is fiction. It is more conventional than most of 
Lockhart’s inventions, but, like them, it is not violently out of 
character. The corrections of dates will have special applications 
to specific problems, but none of them seems to have any general 
or profound significance. The best of the book is in the critical 
and interpretative comments on Scott’s work, scattered through- 
out the chapters. Sir Herbert minimizes their importance and dis- 
claims any attempt to add to the body of Scott criticism, but his 
remarks are wisely appreciative and characterized by that 
understanding which illumines whatever it considers. 

Nevertheless he misses, or rather skirts, the real reason for 
the colorlessness of Scott’s heroes. He points out that their 
“good sense and right feeling were his own,” and that often more 
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specific characteristics and even actions were taken from Scott’s 
character and experiences. But, though he used himself, Scott, 
either through inability or unwillingness—I think both—, never 
dramatized himself. Moreover, he always wrote as a historian 
looking back, never projecting himself into the time of his story. 
His heroes, therefore, were nothing but the embodiment of his 
own judgment on the period in which they were represented as 
living. They are the only ones of his characters who never had 
an objective existence, and they could never possibly have lived 
in the times of their stories. Scott, himself, took sides, often 
violently, on contemporary issues with the result that his polit- 
ical prejudice contrasts oddly with the moderate wisdom of his 
historical judgments. Henry Morton, had he lived in the times 
of Old Mortality, would have been forced by his very principles 
to take sides; because he is only the projection of a later judg- 
ment, he does not, and is therefore unconvincing. Scott him- 
self would be incredible if he showed the same understanding of 
the eighteen-twenties as he did for the sixteen-eighties. 

Though sound and corrective, the book should be read with 
the letters at hand and Lockhart not far off. The Scott of Grier- 
son has more of earth in him than the Scott of Lockhart; yet, 
paradoxically, it is the latter that is alive. The prejudice in his 
subject’s favor, the sarcasm against those he thinks blamable, 
the careful tailoring of Scott’s moral garb—all these operate 
against the absolute accuracy of Lockhart’s biography; but 
they are the reactions of a man to a man, not those of a scholar 
to a literary figure. Perhaps, after all, the remark of a late re- 
viewer concerning a contemporary biographical novel is true: 
“Any novelist knows that the truth about anyone can be told 
only in fiction.” 

Pau LANDIS 
University of Illinois 


THE LirE AND WoRK OF WILLIAM GILPIN (1724-1804) MASTER 
OF THE PICTURESQUE AND VICAR OF BoLpRE. By William 
Templeman. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1939. 
(Illinois Studies in Language and Literature) (Vol. XXIV, 
Nos. 3-4.) 

An account of William Gilpin, ‘‘apostle of the picturesque,” 
has long been needed, and had not Mr. Templeman established 
himself by numerous articles as the one person to give it, it 
would doubtless have appeared before this in some less complete 
form. This obscure country clergyman, of limited means for 
travel and for familiarity with distant scenes of art or nature, 
somehow from his small vicarage at Boldre in the New Forest 
came to direct the eyes of the polite world to the discernment of 
natural beauties. His influence went across the Channel and even 
across the Atlantic, long after his death, and was felt 
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by such diverse persons as Gray, Walpole, Mrs. Delany, the 
Duchess of Portland, Warren Hastings (whose copy of the 
Three Essays, now in the Harvard University Library, has nine 
pages of notes in Hastings’ hand), Queen Charlotte, Fanny 
Burney, Jane Austen, William Wordsworth (these last two 
wearing out their devotion, to be sure), Thoreau, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, and (Mr. Templeman makes out a good case for his 
interest) John Ruskin. 

Five of the eleven divisions of the subject deal with Gilpin as 
master of the picturesque, either in prints or in scenery. Mr. 
Templeman justly emphasizes two factors in Gilpin’s back- 
ground which should be considered for other men of Taste in the 
eighteenth century in England: first, the habit of drawing and 
sketching, which was so much more general then than later 
(Gilpin’s father and grandfather both practiced these arts); 
second, the well-developed cultural interests in centers outside 
London—Carlisle a notable instance. It is, indeed, not unlikely 
that Gilpin’s independence and originality in the several fields 
in which these were so strikingly manifested were encouraged by 
a life remote from the domination of the metropolis. 

Mr. Templeman rightly gives much space to the interesting 
Dialogue upon the Gardens at Stowe which appeared anony- 
mously in 1748. His assignment of this work to Gilpin is on the 
evidence of subject, language, sentiments, and such use of the 
word picturesque as occurs in the Essay on Prints, published in 
1768, but put together, as the author says, fifteen years earlier; 
and also on the attribution of the work to Gilpin by inscriptions 
in two of the copies examined. The dialogue form, moreover, 
was later a favorite with Gilpin. This work is of interest not 
only for its early statement of picturesque theory, but for its 
generally advanced position in romantic aesthetic judgments. 
As the work is not so easily accessible as Gilpin’s later books, the 
generous amount of quotation is valuable. 

The Essayon Printsalso receives extended treatment, propor- 
tionate rather to its reputation in its own time than to its present 
value, which is chiefly in the evidence it offers as to the taste of 
the age, the scant technical vocabulary, and indeed, the slight 
familiarity with technical processes. Yet of this slight volume 
there were five editions in Gilpin’s lifetime, besides translations 
into German, French and Dutch, a French plagiarism, and a 
borrowing by the New York Magasine forty years after the first 
edition. Gilpin himself modestly indicates the limitations of his 
experience, and certainly uses what he had to good purpose. Mr. 
Templeman does not bring out so fully as it might have been 
interesting to do Gilpin’s decreased admiration for Salvator 
Rosa, as shown in a number of changes made in the fourth edi- 
tion, in contrast to the eulogies in the first, e.g., “very great” 
turned into “‘often happy”’;and his disapprobation of Rembrandt 
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increases with time, so that in the fourth edition he adds severe- 
ly, “In two or three years perhaps the date of Rembrandt will 
be over.” 

In his discussion of Gilpin’s works of picturesque travel and 
theory Mr. Templeman makes a good defence against the 
accusation that Gilpin is insensitive to the emotional effects of 
landscape. His carefully assembled list of the different editions, 
and the translations into French and German, and even more 
interesting, his account of the carrying on of Gilpin’s influence 
into the nineteenth century and across the Atlantic, is the best 
justification for his substantial book; though he omits Words- 
worth’s recantation, in Book XII of The Prelude, of former faith 
in “rules of mimic art transferred To things above all art,” and 
the “comparison of scene with scene.” The difficulty of dividing 
the subject according to chronology, and to connection with 
other interests—nearly all the books of picturesque interest were 
published to raise money for the Boldre School—brings about 
considerable repetition in these sections. 

The reason for the existence of the various Observations .. . 
relative chiefly to Picturesque Beauty is a reminder of interests in 
Gilpin’s life other than aesthetic. That mental power which Sir 
Francis Galton cited as an instance of inherited qualities showed 
itself in a wide variety of fields. There is the series of excellent 
biographies of Bernard Gilpin (seven editions), Lord Cobham, 
Latimer, Wicliff, Cranmer and other reformers; there is the 
array of sensible and devout religious and ethical works and 
tracts, which are evidence along with his own account of his life, 
of his talents as educator. At Cheam School he introduced suc- 
cessfully student government, did away with fagging, used 
“projects” to develop initiative and responsibility, realization 
of the value of money and sense of justice; and dared to teach 
the classics at least partly in translation, and to dispense with 
unprofitable efforts at making verses in Latin and Greek. He 
was, indeed, an educational “‘sport,’’ out of due time, but he was 
admired and respected not only by his pupils and their fathers, 
but by Smollett, as Mr. Templeman pretty conclusively shows. 

In ideas of social welfare he was equally a pioneer. It is good 
to have this full account of his humane and courageous efforts to 
wipe out the degradation and squalor, physical and moral, of 
that forlorn parish in the New Forest to which his former pupil, 
Colonel William Mitford, appointed him. Poachers and smug- 
glers, as well as irreligious richer parishioners, he managed to 
direct into ways of decency and order; a more practical Parson 
Adams, or even more, a “povre Persoun,”’ who taught by his 
own seemly life. He was less eager to publish sermons, in that 
age of sermon-publishing, than to put into circulation his plans 
for a school and an almshouse—admirable plans, one of which 
the Society for Bettering the Conditions of the Poor issued in a 
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threepenny edition, which was published in Philadelphia in 
1797. It was to carry on his beloved Boldre School in his last 
years and to provide for its continuance after his death that he 
compiled his works on the Picturesque, and prepared countless 
little wash drawings to be sold by the trustees of the school. 

It was indeed ‘‘a good life” that ended in 1804 after thirty- 
seven years of ministering to his difficult parish. The portrait 
which Mr. Templeman’s unwearying zeal has found gives a 
physiognomy which well expresses what Galton described as 
“‘a cheerful, serenely effective life,’”’ which it is indeed good to 
have thus honored in a fine substantial volume. 

The excellent bibliography of eighteen pages contains many 
items not previously included in bibliographies of eighteenth 
century aesthetics, and is evidence of Mr. Templeman’s fidelity 
and thoroughness. His work is an important addition to the 
literature regarding Taste in the eighteenth century, and to the 
history of Romanticism. 

ELIZABETH W. MANWARING 

Wellesley College 


BILD UND WIRKLICHKEIT BEI THOMAS CARLYLE: EINE UNTER- 
SUCHUNG DES BILDLICHEN AUSDRUCKSIN CARLYLES SARTOR 
Resartus. Von Liselott Eckloff. Schriften der Albertus-Uni- 
versitit, herausgegeben vom Kénigsberger Universitatsbund. 
Geisteswissenschaftliche Reihe, Band 2. Kénigsberg und 
Berlin, 1936, Pp. viii+ 187. 


THOMAS CARLYLE AND THE ArT OF History. By Louise Merwin 
Young. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 1939. 
Pp. x+219. 


Dr. Eckloff’s study of Carlyle’s literary expression in Sartor 
Resartus is another in a long line of distinguished praktischer 
Stiluntersuchungen which includes Klaeber’s Das Bild bei 
Chaucer (1892) and comes down to such recent works as Hinsel’s 
Die Bildhaftigkeit des Ausdrucks bei Flaubert (1923), Ciesielski’s 
Vergleich und Metaphor bei W. Wordsworth (1931), and Schulz 
zur Wiesch’s Der Vergleich in Shelleys lyrischen Gedichten (1932). 
In its first three Parts, the study attempts to analyze Carlyle’s 
figurative expression from the point of view of content, of form, 
and of tradition and Anschauung. This involves an exhaustive, 
sometimes pointless, listing and categorizing of all the word- 
images in Sartor Resartus, with brief and often telling con- 
clusions. Overlapping of classifications, and dubious or obvious 
inference, tend to mar this otherwise exceedingly complete 
and well-balanced study. With true “German thoroughness,” 
however, the author presents a massive array of “‘Bilder’’- 
Materials and verbildlichten “‘Sachen,” divided and sub-divided 
until every image has found its place. Thus on pp. 47-49, we 
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find this wide-embracing classification: A. Die aussermensch- 
liche Natur., I. Allgemeines., II. Welt, Weltkérper und 
atmosphirische Erscheinungen, 1. Welt, Weltall, Schépfung..., 
2. Himmel und Erde, 3. Gestirne, Sonne... , 4. Licht und Finster- 
nis ...,5. Elemente: Wasser, Feuer .. . , 6. Natur-und Wetterer- 
scheinungen, etc., each major and minor division supplying us 
with the proper phrases from Sartor, together with page-and 
line-numbers. The analysis of the forms under which these 
images appear is limited to metaphor and simile, with a few 
notations of allegory, similitude, alliteration, and assonance. 
Unfortunately, considerations of space prevented any study of 
three other very potent elements in Carlyle’s style, namely 
allusion, synecdoche, and metonymy. Interesting conclusions, 
however, emerge from Dr. Eckloff’s relentlessly mathematical 
investigation: of the sixteen hundred and sixty-odd images in 
Sartor, 31% are from external Nature, and 69% from man’s 
nature, either as an individual (29%) or as a social being (40%), 
from which the author draws the well-known conclusion that 
Carlyle is more interested in human personality than in Nature. 
Of all his figurative expressions in Sartor, 52% are, as we would 
expect, metaphors; 30% are similes; 18% are allegorical expres- 
sions of one form or another. Ascending from these more minute 
considerations, we come to the broader and now more illuminat- 
ed field of ideas, sources, and influences, as revealed in the study 
of Carlyle’s words. Here Dr. Eckloff keeps to solid ground, with 
conclusions which, if they repeat or re-evaluate the conclusions 
of other scholars, are nevertheless stated with point and exact- 
ness. It is pure gain to have this thorough study of Carlyle’s 
genius for imagery, and to see that imagery linked up with his 
thought, his sources, and his place in prose-literature, even if 
this aspect of the study, in Dr. Eckloff’s hands, is given too 
brief a treatment. Of the several noteworthy conclusions, per- 
haps the reader will be most justly struck by that on pp. 170-171, 
which, in the language of Hankamer, sees Carlyle as living in 
and of the word: “Carlyle benutzt nicht die Sprache, sondern 
lebt in und aus dem Sprachakt. Diese ‘seelische Unmittelbarkeit’ 
der Sprechtat, dieses ‘Sprechen als Lebensakt’ ist es, was Carlyle 
nicht bloss zum Redner, sondern zum Dichter macht.” 
Thomas Carlyle and the Art of History aims to examine Car- 
lyle’s theory and practice of history in thelight of present histor- 
iography (p. 184), but it is definitely more successful as a study 
of literary art, of ideas, and of sources in Carlyle’s historiog- 
raphy than as an evaluation of Carlyle in comparison with 
other historians. It draws most of its material from The French 
Revolution, rather seriously neglecting the Cromwell and the 
Frederick, though there was available on the latter Arthur 
Mimpel’s highly valuable analysis of Thomas Carlyle als Kiinst- 
ler unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung ‘Friedrichs des Grossen’”’ 
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(Géttingen, 1935), and Konrad F. Neumann’s Carlyles ‘Fried- 
rich der Grosse’: Ideengehalt, Entstehungsgeschichte und Aufnahme 
durch die Kritik (Giessen, 1932). Dr. Young is at her best when she 
is revealing Carlyle’s debt to Burke (a curiously neglected 
subject) and to Herder, and when she is analysing Carlyle’s con- 
ceptions of revolution, the “social organism,” biography, the 
nature of cause and of dialectic in the historical process. There 
are also excellent pages on Carlyle’s historical methods, his 
genius for graphic image, and his success in writing history as 
“social biography” rather than as (in the popular misconception 
of him) subsuming all history under the figure of the “strong 
man.”’ Carlyleans will no doubt be disappointed with her dis- 
cussion of Carlyle and Coleridge, from which we learn more 
about the latter than the former; and with the five and a half 
pages devoted to so dramatic an element in Carlyle’s history as 
the Hero. The réle played by Puritan thought-patterns in his 
theory and practice is likewise meager in treatment, though 
recent light has been thrown on this subject by Wilhelm Grey in 
Carlyle und das Puritanertum (Halle, 1937) and by the reviewer 
in “The Nature of Carlyle’s Calvinism,” Studies in Philology, 
1936. A few minor errors, possibly in proof-reading, have also 
crept in, especially in citing or listing the names of Frederic 
Ewen, Susanne Howe, and Henry James, Sr., the last being cited 
twice, rather misleadingly, merely as ‘‘Henry James.”’ On the 
whole, however, Dr. Young’s study is an able presentation of the 
subject, though much still remains to be done if we are to see the 
total picture of Carlyle as historian. Until we have some genuine 
studies of the Cromwell, and a thorough understanding of Car- 
lyle in relation to the historiography of his own day and to 
that of ours, we shall have only an incomplete, and therefore 
distorted, comprehension of his actual achievement. 
CHARLES FREDERICK HARROLD 
Michigan State Normal College 


HERKUNFT UND GESTALT DER ADAM MULLERSCHEN LEHRE 
VON STAAT UND Kunst. Von Adolph Matz. University of 
Pennsylvania, 1937. Pp. 96. 


The entire cultured world now knows, or concedes on hearsay 
that the German Romantic movement, far from confining itself 
exclusively or even primarily to literature, touched on all the 
arts and sciences and made an irremovable dent on the fields of 
theology and politics. On this last subject Adam Miiller was 
admittedly one of the leading creative thinkers. A great deal had 
already been written on him; yet the student of Romanticism in 
general, and especially as applied to art and civics, can only be 
grateful to Dr. Matz for the diligence and intelligence he has 
displayed in corralling, integrating, and analyzing this bulky 
but not unwieldy material. Appended to his monograph is a 
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bibliography of nearly five pages; but there is a fascination 
about ascending to the top of a high mountain even if the ascent 
be made via a worn path, for it is not given to every one to real- 
ize the nature of a mountain, or to realize on the view from its 
topmost elevation. 

Little books have not only their fates but their faults. This 
one alludes, in one way or another, to a very great number of 
other writers, but there is no index, which fact militates against 
easy survey. When Dr. Matz begins to discuss Miiller’s opinions 
regarding the place of the theatre in the state, he pauses long 
enough to give a brief digest of the German stage in Miiller’s 
day. But he tells us nothing about the stage as it existed in 
Germany during the first quarter of the nineteenth century. A 
brief summary in this connection would have been highly help- 
ful. He devotes copious attention to Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and 
at least mentions Leibniz and Newton, but there is not a 
word on Hegel and that despite the prolonged treatment of 
pairs, opposites, contrasts, such as Natur-Kunst, Wissenschaft- 
Religion, Ich-anti-Ich. When it comes to thesis-antithesis- 
synthesis, and Miiller’s doctrines revolved about this concept 
always and ever, Hegel was certainly the master, more so even 
than Goethe. And the naiveté of someof Miiller’s theoriesdeserve 
just a little of the reprimand that may be expressed in a tiny 
sentence. He contended for example that to dance requires 
resignation to and connection with your face-to-face neighbor, 
and since egotistical people are unwilling to make such conces- 
sions they are either poor dancers or non-dancers. Is the unten- 
ability of this so obvious that even a terse sic is uncalled-for? 
And the very concept of art is overworked, by Miiller, not by 
Matz. Of course, if a coal-miner cleans up for a trip to the mov- 
ies we may say that his preparation is “a work of art,’’ but this 
is a dissertation for the writing of which a venerable university 
gave the author the degree of Ph. D. We might therefore have 
had a trifle more personal comment even if the restrictions of 
space were traditionally severe. 

In the main however it is an illuminating study. The opening 
chapter contains the life of Miiller, written to the end that the 
student may have instant access to his origins, including his 
personal relations with Friedrich Schlegel, whom he followed in 
death (1829) by only a few days. With this attended to however, 
Schlegel passes out of the picture because, according to Matz, 
his theories revolved about art whereas those of Miiller centered 
on the state. The contention is relatively unusual, since the 
latter part of the treatise is devoted exclusively to Miiller’s 
theories of art. 

There follows a chapter on the tenets—largely in each case a 
matter of polarity—of Edmund Burke, Goethe, Kant, Fichte, 
Schelling, and Novalis. It is about the most informative section 
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in the study, especially with regard to Burke, for whom Miiller 
had unbounded admiration and whose works, in translation, he 
not only read himself but advised others to read them too. It is 
not merely a question here of hunting for sources and emphasiz- 
ing influences, rather that of showing how certain ideas had got 
in the air and wise was he who adopted them. Then comes the 
detailed discussion of Miiller’s own attitude toward the ideas as 
manipulated in his works from his Vorlesungen tiber die deutsche 
Wissenschaft und Literatur on. 

The most provocative and suggestive of Matz’s conclusions 
are: Miiller came by his theories largely because of his religious 
beliefs and his immense regard for the sanctity of the law. He 
derived his fixed notion that the state is not a static institution 
but a growing organism from Burke. Goethe inspired him to 
cling with unwavering conscientiousness to the canon of polarity. 
Schelling, added to Burke, started him on the route of the state 
as a composite work of art, peopled by contrasting classes but 
sovereign in its rights and totalitarian in its ideals. The blue 
flower conception of the state is both visionary and outmoded. 
The statesman stands, not above his people but in among them, 
and must be the universal artist, serviceable, religious, dynamic. 
And above any individual state stands the world-state, the 
“Staatenbund,” which will smooth out any frictional misunder- 
standings between separate states, precisely as a cosmic belief 
in a just God will remove outbursts of injustice between individ- 
uals. 

Now the inescapable fact is: Students of to-day cannot be ex- 
pected to revert to the reading of Miiller; yet his general theory 
or “‘Gegensatzlehre,”’ cannot be ignored. It is found even in such 
unplayed plays as Tieck’s Oktavianus and Genoveva, it abounds 
in Kleist, and remove it from Schiller and there is not much left. 
You said to Schiller, “Ernst is das Leben,” and he replied, 
“Heiter ist die Kunst.” Dramas live by it. It is only a pity that 
Adam Miiller never lived to complete his own drama. It is also 
a pity that spatial restrictions made the form of Matz’s study a 
necessity. The pages are big and there are countless quotations, 
with the result that unless you constantly mind your pints and 
quarts, you do now know who is speaking: Matz, or Miiller, or 
one of the drove of supporting scholars. But it can be read; and 
the reading of it makes a man a fuller and fitter scholar. It is in 
other words an undeniable contribution to the richest twenty-five 
years German thinking has thus far enjoyed. 

ALLEN W. PORTERFIELD 
West Virginia University 
FUnrzic JAHRE DEUTSCHLAND. By Sven Hedin. Leipzig: F. A. 
Brockhaus, 1938. 256 pages. 6 RM. 


“In seinem Buch ‘Fiinfzig Jahre Deutschland’ erzihlt Sven 
Hedin die ‘Geschichte’ seiner Freundschaft mit Deutschland’”— 
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so states a recent appreciation written on the occasion of Hedin’s 
seventy-fifth birthday. Fiinfzig Jahre Deutschland is a book of 
the author’s memories of Germans and Germany from 1886 to 
1936. It does not pretend to be complete. Rather, it consists of 
materials selected from the author’s diaries and letters, often 
anecdotal in character and rarely of historical or literary im- 
portance. Except that it treats of the experiences and acquaint- 
ances of one man, the book lacks unity; and if it has any single 
theme it is Hedin’s constant admiration for the German people 
from the early days of the second reich to the early days of the 
third. 

Hedin’s earliest memories of Germany date from the Franco- 
Prussian War while he was still a student in Sweden—a poor one, 
or so he modestly states (p. 17). His earliest first-hand expe- 
rience in Germany dates from 1886 when, on his return from a 
trip to Asia, he spent a day in Berlin. Curiously, however, the 
chapter entitled “Ein Tag in Berlin” deals largely with Ger- 
many’s rising ambitions for a colonial empire. Later, in 1889, 
Hedin went to Berlin to study with Ferdinand Freiherr von 
Richthofen and others at the University. Characteristically, his 
first letter to his parents stated: ‘Man merkt, dass man sich in 
der Hauptstadt von Europa befindet.” (p. 30). In 1938 Hedin 
still held to this opinion (p. 72). Despite his adulatory tone, 
however, Hedin’s memories of his student life in Berlin contain 
some materials of value for reconstruction of the educational 
scene in an era when German universities were renowned through- 
out the world. Among the Swedish scholar’s acquaintances were 
many of the leading German geographers, geologists, archeolo- 
gists, botanists, zoologists, and others of the academic and official 
world. The first half of the book is devoted to this scene. It con- 
tains many personal descriptions, anecdotes, and tributes, the 
finest of which are reserved for Hedin’s first teacher, Richthofen. 

The second half of the book is given largely to World War 
days and after, is less coherent and, with a few exceptions, is of 
less value. Hedin’s memory embraces meetings with Field Mar- 
shal von der Goltz, Admiral von Tirpitz, Field Marshal von 
Hindenburg, General Erich Ludendorff, Admiral Scheer, and 
others. Perhaps the most consequential of his accounts of these 
men are those in which Hedin gives (perhaps borrowing from 
Admiral Scheer) an account of the battle of Jutland, in which 
Ludendorff writes (p. 177) that he wrote his ““Kriegserinnerun- 
gen” entirely from memory without benefit of any diary or 
journal of events, and in which Hedin sees in Ludendorff’s let- 
ters the germ of Nazi ideology. In the post-war era, Dr. Hugo 
Eckner, Hugo Junkers, and affairs of the Swedish-German Club 
enter into the scene. But comparatively little—and so far as the 
present reviewer can see, nothing new—is given with reference to 
the Weimar Republic and the years “Nach dem Zusammen- 
bruch.” And to many readers it may appear ironic that Hedin 
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uses a speech given at the Peace Congress in Stockholm in 1931 
as a literary vehicle to introduce a condemnation of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty and to write a concluding chapter on the rise of 
Hitler’s regime as “etwas Neues und Besseres’ in Deutschland” 
(p. 248). The book is illustrated with excellent photographs of 
eminent German scholars and officials. 
RAYMOND PHINEAS STEARNS 
The University of Illinois 


ARISTOCRACY AND THE MIpDLE-CLASSES IN GERMANY: SOCIAL 
Types In GERMAN LITERATURE, 1830-1900. By Ernst Kohn- 
Bramstedt with a Foreword by G. P. Gooch. London: P. S. 
King & Son, 1937. Pp. xii+362. 15s. 


Sociologist, historian, and student of literature alike will 
profit from this book. As G. P. Gooch states in his ‘‘Foreword,” 
“While Bismarck was founding and ruling the Hohenzollern 
Empire, far-reaching social transformations were in progress 
which neither the political nor the literary historians tell us as 
much as we need to know... .the decline of the feudal aristocracy, 
the transition from a mainly agricultural to a mainly industrial 
state, the rise of the bourgeoisie, the emergence of the Jew....”’ 
these are the subjects with which the book deals. As the author 
states (p. 1) the aim of the book is twofold: ‘‘First, it endeavours 
to analyse and describe relations between the aristocracy and 
the middle-classes of Northern Germany during the period from 
1830 to 1900, using as one of its main sources the nineteenth- 
century novel .... The second aim is to make some contribution 
to the sociology of German writers in the nineteenth century by 
analyses of the careers of individual authors....” 

Actually, Herr Kohn-Bramstedt does more. His book is 
divided into three parts. The “‘Introduction” consists of a meaty 
essay on ‘The Sociological Approach to Literature,” Part 1, the 
core of the book, treats of “‘Aristocracy and the Middle Classes, 
1830-1900,” and Part II considers briefly “The Place of the 
Writer in German Society, 1830-1900.”’ Early in his book Herr 
Kohn-Bramstedt states (p. 4), “Only a person who has a knowl- 
edge of the structure of society from other sources than purely 
literary ones, is able to find out if, and how far social types and 
their behaviour are reproduced in a novel in an adequate or in- 
adequate manner.”’ Throughout the book Herr Kohn-Bramstedt 
demonstrates his allegiance to this dictum. Using the works of 
various historians, essayists, biographers, and the sociological 
analyses of Pareto and Mannheim, the author carefully shows 
the structure of and the tension in German society as measuring 
rods for the critical evaluation of sociological novels and novel- 
ists in the era under consideration. 

Broadly speaking, Herr Kohn-Bramstedt finds the period 
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divided into three social eras. Between 1830 and 1848, the aris- 
tocracy reigned supreme with no attempt to adjust itself to the 
rising industrial economy. Novelists tended both to criticize and 
to defend it. The chief novels treated are Die Epigonen and 
Miinchhausen by Karl Immermann, the Diisseldorf bureaucrat; 
Der Ritter vom Geiste by Karl Gutzkow, who set out to show the 
doings of the aristocratic Camarilla society organized “‘to pre- 
vent the King from again falling into so helpless a position as in 
the March days” of 1848 (p. 81); and of Alexander von Ungern- 
Sternberg’s Die Royalisten, which illustrated the blind ultra- 
conservatism of the aristocracy. The second era, between 1848 
and 1870, was one in which the middle classes dominate. Middle 
class liberalism was set forth by such writers as Auerbach, 
Freytag, and Raabe; popular family journals such as Die Garten- 
laube became widely read; E. Marlitt wrote homely novels for 
middle class Frauen; and almost the only criticism of middle 
class mentality came from Raabe’s and Heine’s attacks upon 
Philistinism. The third era, from 1870 to 1900, was marked by a 
rapprochement between the old feudal aristocracy and the in- 
dustrial entrepreneurs—a rapprochement in which the two classes 
are brought together through commercium and connubium, 1.e., 
“by their common participation in the boom-period following 
the Franco-Prussian war, and further by intermarriages that re- 
lieved the financial necessities of the aristocracy and satisfied the 
social ambition of the enriched bourgeoisie” (p. 230). This era 
is illustrated in Spielhagen’s Sturmflut, von Polenz’s Die Graben- 
higer, Wolzogen’s Ecco ego. Erst komm’ ich, Fontane’s Die 
Poggenpuhls, and others. 

As is fitting in a Ph.D. thesis, Herr Kohn-Bramstedt has 
firmly limited his book to a selected and carefully defined topic. 
The literary aesthete will find nothing to interest him here. The 
novels considered are primarily of sociological, not aesthetic, 
significance. The novelists are propagandists of ethical and 
social ideals, didactic, burgher-minded, mediocre. Some few are 
able and amusing critics, but none of them reaches the pene- 
trating quality and literary value of a Nietzsche or a Thomas 
Mann. Moreover, Herr Kohn-Bramstedt is a sociologist, not a 
literary historian nor a literary critic. His approach to his sub- 
ject is conditioned by his purpose and his training. One may 
deplore his self-drawn limits, may wish he had extended his 
study to include essays, poetry, histories, and other literary 
forms besides the novel, and may wonder why he omitted 
consideration of the rising proletariat class in the Germany of 
the period; but no one can seriously question his scholarship or 
his conclusions within the limits set. A selected bibliography and 
an index complete the volume. 

RAYMOND PHINEAS STEARNS 
The University of Illinois 
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ROBERT BROWNING BIBLIOGRAPHIE. Von Meta Forster und 
Winfried M. Zappe. Halle/Saale: Max Niemeyer, 1939. Pp. 
35. geh. RM. 4. 

The compilers intended this little book to be a complete bibli- 
ography of the literature about Robert Browning that has 
appeared from 1895 (when “Materials for a Bibliography of ... 
Robert Browning’”’ was printed in Nicoll and Wise, Literary 
Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century, Vol. I) until Feb., 1939. 
The enterprise is praiseworthy. But a consideration of the book 
shows it to be very disappointing. At first glance the reader sees 
obvious carelessness in the mechanics of presenting items: 
punctuation is inconsistent; citation of figures in the index is 
sometimes wrong; alphabetizing is careless (DeVane is indexed 
under V; Phelps (p. 26) follows Raymond); incomplete informa- 
tion is frequently given as to number of pages in book or article; 
typographical misspellings(Lowett for Lovett) have not been cor- 
rected in proof. Many items have been omitted. I have checked 
this book against the Robert Browning items in the Victorian 
Bibliographies for 1935, 1936, and 1937 (Modern Philology, May 
issues, 1936-38), which the compilers certainly may be expected 
to have seen and used; and I find that they fail to mention 6 of 
the 15 items in the 1937 bibliography, 2 of the 13 in the 1936, 
and 4 of the 20 in the 1935; in addition to these 12 omissions, in- 
correct or incomplete representation is given other items (one 
item is shown as appearing in the Saturday Review instead of the 
Sewanee Review). I have noted the omission also of various items 
earlier than 1935. Only a few lines are available for my com- 
ments, and I hasten to deplore seriously the intentional omis- 
sion of Elizabeth Barrett Browning items. I sympathize with 
the compilers about the problem, but many omitted E.B.B. 
items should undoubtedly be included, chief among them the 
bibliography of E.B.B. in Bibliographies of Twelve Victorian Au- 
thors, compiled by Ehrsam, Deily, and Smith (1936). The book 
is useful, and worth its small cost, in spite of its faults and 
shortcomings; but clearly the compilers should do much careful 
work before they publish a second edition, as they say they 
intend to do. 


WituiAM D. TEMPLEMAN 
University of Illinois 


Tue Sources or SynceE. Adelaide Duncan Estill. A Disserta- 
tion in English presented to the Faculty of the Graduate 
School of the University of Pennsylvania in partial fulfill- 
ment of the Requirements for the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania, 1939. 


Less than forty years ago, John Millington Synge’s Playboy 
of the Western World set a hurricane to blowing over the Emerald 
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Isle. Miss Estill has taken upon herself the task of straightening 
up after the storm. “‘Because they disliked the picture he gave 
them of themselves,” she writes, ‘Irishmen made much of the 
fact that Synge was of the Ascendancy” and “they set about 
finding sources in other literatures, especially French, to show 
even his plots were not original but had been taken from deca- 
dent French literature.”’ Miss Estill, who herself believes in the 
essentially original and Irish nature of his works, “has made no 
attempt to find new sources” but has “simply tried to gather 
together all the suggestions already made and to discover wheth- 
er these may be rightfully called sources.” She presents an 
assemblage of passages from Synge’s Aran Island, In Wicklow, 
etc. which are paralleled by passages in his plays, and discusses 
and compares these in relation to the “‘supposed”’ sources for 
the purpose of showing how much Synge owed to himself, and 
how little, if anything, he owed to Continental inspiration. Her 
conclusion is, that except for The Well of Saints, which contains 
“so much of Synge himself’? but may owe something to French 
influence, the greatest part of the source material for Synge’s 
plays is to be found in his own journals. Her study is supple- 
mented by a valuable bibliography of every known book and 
magazine article which discusses Synge’s works. 

Most of us who are at all familiar with the spirit and content 
of Irish folklore, or who have lived for a spell in West Kerry, or 
Aran, or Galway, do not need documentary evidence to be 
convinced of the indigenous quality of Synge’s plays. Just how 
convincing Miss Estill’s dissertation will be to the sceptics, Irish 
or otherwise, may somewhat depend upon the degree to which 
the individual reader is prejudiced. Convincing evidence is 
clearly presented, but a more robust literary style, and a less 
telescoped one, and the addition both of a prefatory chapter 
describing Synge’s peregrinations through the Irish countryside, 
and of an invigorating summary chapter, would have greatly 
strengthened her case for the defense. 

La TouRETTE STOCKWELL 
Lawrence College 


FrREDERIC HENRY HEDGE, A COSMOPOLITAN SCHOLAR. By O. W. 
Long. Portland, Maine, 1940. The Southworth-Anthoensen 
Press. Pp. i, 53. 


This study, exquisitely beautiful in its printed form, depre- 
cates a claim to “‘exhaustiveness,” but, in fact, offers the results 
of wide and deep-going research, presented with rare urbanity. 

Hedge’s name has always been respected by scholars, but 
the outlines of his self-contained personality have been vague 
to most of us (the Century Cyclopedia of Names does not men- 
tion him). He was born in 1805 at Cambridge. His father was 
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a Harvard professor, his mother the granddaughter of a Harvard 
president. Young George Bancroft (only five years his senior) 
tutored him for college, which he was prepared to enter at the 
age of twelve. Professor Hedge wisely sent the boy to Germany 
for four years further schooling, under the devoted oversight 
of Bancroft, who continually sought advice from Edward 
Everett on the welfare of his ward. After some training at 
Gottingen and Ilfeld (where the young American chafed under 
the rugged German discipline), he happily landed in famed 
Schulpforta, living in the home of Dr. Koberstein, the literary 
historian, and making brilliant progress in the classics and 
German literature; it was here that Schiller “‘first found him,” 
and here he began to sense the significance of Goethe. 

In 18$2 he returned to Cambridge, entered Harvard—far 
more mature than his classmates—and was graduated at the age 
of twenty. For three years thereafter he studied in the Harvard 
Divinity School, preceding his long career as Unitarian pastor, 
author and contributor to leading literary journals. 

His Prose Writers of Germany served notably to familiarize 
American readers with Luther, Lessing, Herder, Goethe and 
Schiller. It was Hedge who led Margaret Fuller to a knowledge 
of German, and his co-operation on the Dial was constant and 
effective. In 1847-1848 he spent more than a year abroad, being 
introduced to Carlyle by Emerson as “a recluse but catholic 
scholar in our remote Bangor.” 

He was several times president of the American Unitarian 
Association, was accounted the leading spirit of the ‘“Transcen- 
dental Club” of Boston, and, in all fields of his activity, brought 
his profound knowledge of German thought to bear on the 
problems of the hour. 

As a celebrated translator of German verse he well under- 
stood the pitfalls to be encountered by one who would reproduce 
the aura of an alien lyric in another language. His version of 
Ein’ feste Burg is commendably given place in American 
hymnals in preference to those of Carlyle, Longfellow, or others. 
At the age of 67 he was appointed to the new chair of German at 
Harvard, which he held for nine years. 

This is not the place to discuss further his many attainments: 
his deep knowledge of philosophy, his brilliant wit, his wide 
learning, his independence of judgment. It is enough to say that 
he came to be regarded as the first authority in America on all 
points of German scholarship. 

Professor Long’s study presents a clear analysis of Hedge’s 
gifts and development; best of all, it opens another wide window 
on that scene which captures our love and longing: the cultured 
New England of the nineteenth century. 

James Tart HATFIELD 


Northwestern University 
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Tue GERMAN THEATER IN Cuicaco. By Esther Marie Olson, in 
Jahrb. d. Deutsch-Amerik. Histor. Ges. von Illinois. Jahrg. 
1937 (vol. XX XIII), pp. 68-123. 


The vicissitudes of the German stage of Chicago, painstaking- 
ly set forth herein, confirm the adage that the way of the actor 
and his art, like that of the transgressor, is hard. The array of 
data, covering roughly seventy-five years (1856-1934) of theat- 
rical success and failure reveals more than a cursory history. 
The account is dramatic, also a revelation. It brings into pur- 
view the intense and unquenchable desire on the part of the 
German element for nurturing its cultural life from the springs 
of dramatic art of their homeland. It is not invidious to state 
that the annals of the American stage during this period show 
nothing comparable by way of repertory and, in some respects 
of performance. 

Both the best and the mediocre plays performed abroad, in 
their day, became familiar to Chicagoans. The playlist from 
Anzengruber to Zschokke was run off. A host of classical plays, 
and more of the Volksstiicke, besides Operas and Operettas here 
pass in review. What if the mediocrity of the “Birch-Pfeifereien” 
of Moser, L’Arronge and their kind elicited recurrent delight! 
The audiences were treated also with substantial pabulum: 
Schiller, Goethe, Kleist, Shakespeare, Hebbel, Ibsen. A galaxy 
of notable actors and famed ensembles regaled the audiences. 
Some of Europe’s best, like Mittwurzer, Kainz, Junkermann, 
von Possart, Sonnenthal, Triesch, to mention only a few, gave 
imposing performances. Noted ensembles from abroad, among 
them Die Meininger, Die Miinchener, the Tegernsee troupe 
made their appearance. 

The great commemorative events such as Schillerfeiern, spon- 
sored by Professors Hatfield and von Klenze, represent out- 
standing achievements. The several performances of ‘Faust’ 
alone are significant, not solely because of the notable actors 
appearing therein, but because of their frequency. 

The lack of certain files of newspapers, ravage of fire, has 
made inevitable lacunae in data for several periods. However, 
the account is comprehensive as a survey. Certain titles of 
plays are clipped, e.g. Karlsschiiler appears both with and with- 
out the article. An erratum occurs (page 103, bottom) Sie for 
sie. 

Having waded through a ‘paper sea’ of some 25,000 news 
sheets, the author has presented a valuable document of Ger- 
man-American culture. Its perusal will impress the fact that 
those so devoted to cultural interests were not, as has been said 
derogatively of them, “mere hewers of wood and drawers of 
water.” 

J. F. L. RASCHEN 
University of Pittsburgh 











BRIEF MENTION 


Dr. Herbert Hartman’s edition of A Petite Pallace of Pettie 
his Pleasure (Oxford University Press, 1938) reproduces the 
text of the Britwell copy, at present owned by Mr. Carl H. 
Pforzheimer, with variant readings from the five other extant 
copies. Naturally it will be preferred by scholars to the moder- 
nized text of Gollancz, which was published in 1908. On the score, 
too, of its editorial aids Dr. Hartman’s edition is preferable. His 
Introduction, though brief, takes full account of the pertinent 
scholarship that has appeared in the last thirty years, and his 
thirty-five pages of Notes record the sources or analogues of 
Pettie’s stories and parallels to his proverbs. The book is ren- 
dered of further use by an Index to Proverbs, Maxims, and Sen- 
tentiae and by an Index to Proper Names. 

ah me 


John Calvin Metcalf’s De Quincey: A Portrait (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1940) has no pretensions to being “‘a 
contribution to knowledge.” It is, nevertheless, a very readable 
book, and is written out of a manifest enthusiasm for its subject. 
Professor Metcalf, unconcerned with a succés de scandale, has 
been able to see De Quincey within the compass of his many 
virtues and to commemorate properly the strength of his mind 
and purpose. At the same time, he sees him humorously; but the 
author’s humour is of a kind that De Quincey would have shared 
and understood. It is a pleasure to come upon an unassuming 
book of such admirable quality. 

H. S. V. J. 


The 1939 issue of Work in Progress in the Modern Humanities 
(Modern Humanities Research Association, May 1939) is twice 
as large as the issue of the preceding year. It covers a wide field, 
inclusive of Celtic and Slavonic Studies. Its value is too obvious 
to require comment. However, one might bespeak for it an even 
larger support than it has so far received. In their Preface the 
editors write: ‘““The size of this issue does not delude us into 
thinking our list complete.” 


H. S. V. J. 
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THE GERMANIC NAMES OF THE 
CARDINAL POINTS 


In most languages the points of the compass are simply 
called ‘‘morning” (“‘dawn,” “sunrise’’), “noon” (“brightness,” 
“sunshine”’), “evening” (“dusk,” “‘sunset’’), “night” (“mid- 
night,” “darkness”’). Alternatively, they may be named after 
winds, which usually bear descriptive names, such as “warm” 
or “cold,” “‘mild”’ or “‘cutting,” “moist” or “dry’’. Finally, the 
words for “east,”’ “west,” “south,” “north” may be identical 
with the terms “front,” “‘back,” “right,” “left.”* Compare the 
following Indo-European designations: 

(a) ‘east,’ Lat. ortus (solis), oriens, (ventus) Eurinus (prob- 
ably ‘burning wind,’ cf. Gr. Eipos, Bq. 297), Gr. && (#Alov) ava- 
rohav; Skt. pairva= Av. pouru (‘in front’); 

(b) ‘west,’ Lat. occasus (solis), occidens, Favonius (“Tau- 
wind?’ Cf. WL); Gr. } éowépa (‘evening,’ see below under West), 
oxaios (= ‘left’); 

(c) ‘south’ Gr. peonuBpia, Lat. meridies, Fr. midi, Upper 
Germ. Mittag; OCSI. jugi (‘brightness,’ cf. Bq. 99); Gr. véros 
(‘Regenwind’); Skt. déksinah, Av. daSina, Olr. dess (‘rechts,’ cf. 
W I, 784 for further cognates meaning both ‘south’ and ‘right’); 

(d) ‘north,’ Lat. aguilo (‘wind that darkens the sky,’ cf. W. 
I, 34), Gr. Bopéas (‘wind from the mountains,’ see Bq. 127) 
UGerm. Mitternacht; Skt. savyd, Olr. téath (=‘left,’ originally 
‘the favorable side,’ cf. W II, 472; I, 706), MIr. fo-chla, Cymr. 
go-gledd (‘left,’ W I, 490). The north point may also be named 
after stars or constellations; cf. Lat. septentriones, Gr. &pxros. 

The corresponding Germanic terms—except for north, as will 
be shown below—follow the same lines of semantic development. 
The following re-examination of their origin according to Ben- 


1 Concerning this point, discussed below under “Systems of Orientation,” 
cf. O. Schrader, Sprachvergl. u. Urgesch. tv, ch. 111; and the articles in Pauly- 
Wissowa’s (11, 2313 ff.) and Hastings’s (x, 73 ff.) encyclopedias. The following 
abbreviations will be used below: B= E. Benveniste, Origine de la formation des 
noms en indo-européen I (Paris 1935); Bq=E. Boisacq, Dict. étymol. de la I. 
grecque’ (Paris 1938); FT = Falk and Torp, Norw.-Dén. etym. W orterb. (Heidel- 
berg 1910-11); W=Walde-Pokorny, Vergl. Wérterb. d. indogerm. Sprachen 
(Berlin 1927-32); WL=Walde, Latein. etym. W drterb. (Heidelberg 1910). All 
starred forms not otherwise designated are Indo-European. 
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veniste’s new method of analysing the Indo-European root? does 
not fundamentally change the accepted etymologies, but brings 
to light a number of new cognates and thus clarifies the original 
meaning and the semantic ramification of the terms. 


EAST 


*2e6u-S, aw-és-r, aqu-s-r-> *aus-, wésr, usr- ‘brightness, glow, 
fire, dawn, spring’; Gr. Aeol. afws, Hom. jaws, Att. éws, Lat. aurdra, 
‘dawn,’ auster, ‘south (wind),’ austrdlis ‘southern’ (originally 
‘east,’ see WL), Germanic *aus-t-, aus-ter/tra, ON austr, eystri, 
austan, OHG Ostar, dstana, OE éast, éastra, éstan, etc. (cf. FT 
1423), OE éastre ‘goddess of spring,’ éastron (plur.)=OHG ds- 
tarun “‘Easter,’’ MIr. fdir, Lith. auszrd ‘dawn’; Skt. vdsard- 
‘morgendlich;’ usdh ‘dawn,’ usrd- ‘morgendlich, rétlich,’ etc. (cf. 
W I, 26 f.) 

Lat. ver, Gr. éap, etc. ‘spring’ (cf. the cognates, W I, 310). 
Benveniste (p. 180 ff.) derives these words from *a,wés-r/r. 
There seems to be no reason, however, why the first element of 
the root should not be regarded as 2. 

The same root with an -(e)l-suffix, aw-l, (a2)w-el-g, ul-q-, is 
found in Cypr. &8\at (8B=IE *w, see Bq. 319) ‘brilliant,’ Lat. 
Volcdnus ‘dieu du feu,’ Skt. ulké ‘apparition ignée, météore, in- 
cendie’; with -g-suffix in Gr. aiyy ‘Glanz, Tageslicht,’ Alb. agume 
‘dawn,’ etc. (cf. W I, 25). 

WEST 


*2,éu-, a,ew-és ‘downward, fall, drip, rain, wet, water’; Skt. 
éva ‘down, off,’ Hitt. awan ‘off’ (cf. E. H. Sturtevant, Comp. Gr. 
p. 114), Skt. dvara- ‘lower, western,’ Av. aora ‘hinab;’ Skt. avéh 
‘herab’; theme II, *a,w-és-, Germanic *wes-t-, wes-ter/ira, ON 
vestr, vestri, vestan, OE west, westra, westan, OHG west-, westar-, 
westana, etc. (cf. FT 1371), Lat. ves-per, Gr. to-repos, éo-répa 
‘evening’; Lith. vdkaras (from *a,w-ég-), OSCI. veterii, etc. ‘eve- 
ning’ (cf. W I, 13-5); and the words listed under a separate root 
*wes- by Walde-Pokorny (I, 308), Lett. vasa, OHG waso ‘mois- 
ture (in the soil),’ wasulun (dat. plur.) ‘rains;’ lengthened grade: 


? See B 147 ff. The author distinguishes a theme I, namely the normal grade 
of the root followed by a zero-grade suffix (or, in the case of nouns, by an ac- 
cented normal-grade suffix), from a theme II, that is the zero grade of the root 
followed by an accented suffix of normal or lengthened grade. Both root and 
suffix of a noun stem may take the zero grade if one or more elements are added. 
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OE wés ‘moisture,’ Mod. Engl. ooze; Gr. (Hesych.) éapéy (acc.) 
‘arrosoir’ (probably a derivative from an original neuter *éap< 
*wésy) ; zero grade: Skt. usréh ‘taureau’ = ‘qui arrose, qui féconde.’ 

With -(e)r-sufix, Skt. vari ‘water,’ Tokh. wir ‘water,’ ON 
ver ‘Flut,’ vari (with o-grade) ‘liquid, water,’ MIr. feraim ‘pour,’ 
etc. (cf. W I, 268); Lith. verviz ‘fall in heavy drops, pour, drip’; 
lengthened grade: Skt. vdr ‘water,’ OE wér ‘spray;’ zero grade 
(theme II): ON drigr, OE drig ‘betaut,’ Lat. drinor ‘tauche 
unter,’ drina ‘Harn;’ *a,u-r-, i.e. the zero grade of theme I must 
be the root of ON aurr ‘water, moisture,’ OE éar ‘sea’ ;3 with -s-en- 
largement (theme II): Gr. éépon, pon ‘dew,’ Skt. varsdém ‘rain,’ 
vérsati ‘it rains,’ Olr. frass ‘rain,’ etc. (cf. Bq. 284; the connec- 
tion with &panv, however, is to be rejected; see W I, 50). 

With -(e)/-suffix (and enlargements in -g- or -g-): Olr. folc 
‘flood,’ Lett. valks, OHG welh (besides welc) ‘moist’; OCSI. vlaga 
‘moisture,’ etc. (cf. W I, 306); with -(e)g"-, ON vekr, Dutch wak 
‘moist;’ Gr. bypés, Lat. dvidus ‘moist,’ Skt. uksdii ‘besprengt,’ 
uksdn- ‘Stier,’ OHG ohso, OE oxa, Mod. Engl. ox, etc. (see W 
I, 248). 

Finally, with a -(e)d-suffix, the same root furnishes the most 
wide-spread IE word for ‘water’: theme I, Av. aoda ‘source’ (cf. 
B 151, 180 ff.), Skt. ddatéi ‘die quellende’; theme II, Arm. get. 
Goth. wato, etc.; lengthened grade: Hitt. wdtar (see B 26), ON 
vdir, OE wét; zero grade: Skt. uddén-, Gr. bdwp, Umbr. utur, etc. 
(cf. W I, 252 ff.) 

SOUTH 

The most widely accepted etymology of OHG sund-, sundar-, 
sundan-, OS sith, NHG (from LG) Siid(en), OE sa#3(ra), ON 
sudr, etc., is the derivation from Germanic *sunn6n (for *sundn; 
modelled on the genitive *sun-n-ez) ‘sun,’ formed from the zero 
grade of *séa.-w->*sdw- (see B 11 f., 43, 65 f, 169), the stem 
which is found with an -/-suffix in Lat. sd/. Gr. #\os, Goth. sauil, 
etc. (cf. W II, 446 f.); zero grade: Skt. sarah, Av. hard (gen.). 

The theme II, *sau-s- (from *sae-éw-s), appears in Gr. ados, 
Lith. saaésas, OE séar ‘dry, sere,’ etc. (cf. W II, 447); zero grade: 
*sw-el- ‘schwelen, brennen,’ Skt. svarati ‘shines,’ Gr. €n ‘sun- 
light,’ OE swelan, OHG swilizdn ‘sengen,’ etc. (Walde-Pokorny, 
II, 531, suggest a connection of *swel- with *sdw- ‘sun’). 


* This interpretation removes the difficulty referred to by Walde-Pokorny, 
I, 254, line 12 ff. 
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Alternatively, it is not impossible that the Germanic term 
tor ‘south’ is cognate with Gr. véros (from *sn-ot-os) ‘Siidwind’ 
(‘Regenwind’), an etymology accepted by Hirt, but rejected by 
Brugmann (see the literature quoted in Bq. 673). This stem 
*sn-ea9-, sn-el-, sn-ew- ‘flow, float, ooze,’ Gr. vpxw, Lat. ndre 
‘swim,’ Gr. vdrvs ‘wet,’ MIr. snuad ‘river,’ etc., has a consider- 
able ramification (cf. W II, 692 ff.); as a further cognate may 
be added *sn-ei- ‘drip, snow,’ Lat. nix, nivis ‘snow,’ Skt. snéhak 
‘viscosity,’ Goth. snaiws ‘snow,’ etc. (see W II, 695); the theme 
I, *sen-, is probably found in the stem *sen-dh-r- ‘viscous liquid,’ 
OCSI. sedra ‘coagulated liquid,’ NHG sintern ‘sickern, gerin- 
nen,’ etc. (cf. FT 968). 

NORTH 

*2,én-r, a,en-tr- ‘below, below the ground,’ originally ‘down- 
ward, into’ (cf. W II, 333 f., under *mer- ‘unten’ and *ner- 
‘eindringen’), Gr. évepOe(v) ‘from below,’ évepo ‘die Unterirdi- 
schen’; évéprepos ‘inférieur, infernal’ (see Bq. 252); theme II: 
Skt. nérakah ‘Unterwelt, Hélle,’ Arm. nerkhin ‘inférieur,’ ner- 
khoy ‘inside,’ etc. (cf. W I, 126), Lith. nérti ‘untertauchen,’ etc.; 
Umbr. nertru (abl. sing.) ‘sinistro’ (i.e., ‘north’ since in a system 
of orientation that faces east the north point is on the left); 
with o-grade: ON nordr, nyrdri, OE nord, OS, OFr. north, 
OHG nord, nordana, etc. 

There is no evidence that the term originally meant ‘left,’ 
as is assumed by Falk and Torp (p. 771; followed by Walde- 
Pokorny, 11, 334); for Umbrian neriru points to a semantic 
change in the opposite direction, from ‘north’ to ‘left.’ More- 
over, in Indo-European the term obviously referred to the sub- 
terranean realm of the dead. It acquired the meaning ‘north’ 
because according to early West-IE ideas—or perhaps according 
to the original IE concept*—this realm must have been situated 
in the north, as was the Germanic hell, the Norse Jotunheimr 
or Utgardr or Niftheimr$ 

The theme I with o-grade, *a,6n-7, appears in Gr. dvap ‘in a 
dream,’ cf. dvap xai trap ‘dreaming and awake,’ i.e., ‘below (in 
the spirit land) and above’ (imap ‘up’= ‘awake’ is derived from 


* Cf. the discussion of the IE Totenreich by S. Feist, Kultur, Ausbr. u. Her- 
kunft der Indog. (Berlin 1913), p. 331 ff. 

* This accounts for the fact that in early Germanic graves the dead are 
placed with their feet pointing northward. 
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the stem of the prepositions bro, iwép; cf. B 19, 91). This ety- 
mology seems more plausible than the supposed connection of 
évap with the preposition ava (cf. Hermann, Gétt. Nachr. 1918, 
p. 284 ff.). 

The root furnishes a large number of further derivatives; it 
is found without a suffix and with -¢ (cf. *en ‘in, inside’; *en-t-, 
etc., ‘interior’; W I, 125-7), as well as with the suffix -ei/y (cf. 
ibid., *ent and, W II, 335, *nei, ni ‘nieder’). Besides, it seems to 
have undergone the same semantic development as *a,éu- 
‘downward, descending, rain, water,’ given above; compare, 
with -(e)bh- or -(e)b- suffix, Skt. ambhas- ‘water,’ Gr. du8pos 
‘rain,’ theme II: Skt. nébhas, Gr. védos ‘mist, cloud, Lat. nebula, 
OE nifol, OHG nebul, ON nifl-heimr; zero-grade: Skt. abhrd- 
‘cloud,’ Lat. imber ‘rain,’ etc. (cf. W I, 131). 


SYSTEMS OF ORIENTATION 


We are so accustomed to our modern system of arranging 
the points of the compass that we say quite naturally, “‘up in 
Canada” and “down in Mexico.” If our maps faced east as did 
those of late Roman and of medieval times,® our mental picture 
of the continents and our geographical notions in general would 
be quite different, so that we should probably speak of Europe 
as “‘up east’”’ and of China as “down west.” A fixed arrangement 
of the cardinal points arises quite early in most civilizations 
since it has a magic or religious significance. In primitive cul- 
tures it may be confined to the points of sunrise and sunset; for 
the north and south points normally assume an importance only 
in fairly advanced agricultural communities or among sea- 
faring tribes. 

Three systems of orientation have, at various periods, been 
current among populations of Indo-European speech, namely 

E S N 
(1)N S,(2)E W, (3) WE. (1) is by far the most common 
W N S 
arrangement all over the earth. It was familiar to the ancient 
Babylonians, to the Hebrews, to Christianity (which accounts, 


* Cf. J. K. Wright, The Geographical Lore of the Time of the Crusades (New 
York 1925), especially p. 251, and Miller’s Mappaemundi quoted there. See also 
Cebrian’s Geschichte der Kartographie (1923) and Kubitschek’s article “Kar- 
ten” in Pauly-Wissowa. 
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of course, for our term orientation), and doubtless to the original 
Indo-Europeans.’ It seems to have been widespread in Europe 
even in neolithic times: in the Aegean world the entrances of the 
tholos tombs, of sanctuaries, or of any type of dwelling of the 
period, generally face east;* Stonehenge is oriented toward the 
point of sunrise on midsummer day. The earliest Greek and 
Roman temples turn their fronts and altars toward the east, 
as do all Buddhist temples. That this system of orientation was 
firmly established in India at an early date is shown by the Skt. 
terms for ‘front’ = ‘east,’ ‘right’ = ‘south,’ ‘left’= ‘north,’ quoted 
above. 

In Rome, however, this original orientation was gradually 
replaced by system (2); cf. the terms auster, ausirdlis ‘south,’ 
originally ‘east,’ given above. As to the later Roman custom, 
we have the statement of Varro, ‘““Templi partes quattuor di- 
cuntur, sinistra ab oriente, dextra ab occasu, antica ad me- 
ridiem, postica ad septentrionem.”’®™ (Cf. Pauly-Wiss. 11, 2339.) 
This may be called the Mediterranean system since it spread 
along the shores of the Mediterranean—and superseded the old 
east-orientation in the Aegean countries—no doubt through the 
influence of Egypt, where it is found first, and of ancient Crete, 
where all sanctuaries face south.°® 

In Greece alone this Mediterranean system does not take 
hold. Instead, we find a transition from system (1) to (3). The 
Greek augurs turn toward the north; and Gr. oxaios ‘left’ 
acquires the meaning ‘west.’ Nearly all temples, however, con- 
tinue to be built with the entrance toward the east.’® In a similar 
way our modern churches still conform to the traditional east- 
west orientation, even though the modern system (3) has been 
in general use for centuries. 

The north-orientation arises naturally among sea-faring 
peoples. It was during the modern age of long-range navigation 


7 Cf. FT 771, “die Indogermanen bestimmten die Himmelsgegenden nach 
der aufgehenden Sonne, der der Betende oder Opfernde oder Wahrsagende sein 
Antlitz zukehrte.”’ 

§ See G. Glotz, The Aegean Civilization (1925), p. 105. 

8 Regarding earlier times, however, Servius tells us: “‘sinistras autem partes 
septentrionales esse augurum disciplina consentit.” 

* For example, the Megaron of Tyrins; cf. Glotz, op. cit., p. 121, 127. 

© In Asia Minor there are a few Greek temples which face south or, rarely, 
west. 
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that it spread from western Europe throughout the earth. The 
Germanic-speaking world on the shores of the Baltic and the 
North Sea probably was familiar with this system from the 
earliest times" until the adoption of Christianity. It is of North- 
European—not of Indo-European“—origin and must have been 
current among the pre-Germanic people from whose speech 
Germanic borrowed the numerous terms of navigation not found 
in other IE languages. Gétze™ goes so far as to assume that the 
Germanic names of the cardinal points, except for east, are also 
of non-IE origin; that is to say, they are in his view native 
Germanic creations. But this seems hardly plausible, considering 
the well-established IE etymologies given above. 
H. V. VELTEN 
Indiana University 


Cf. also D. A. Mackenzie, The Migration of Symbols (London and New 
York 1926), p. 29 ff. 

# As is assumed by Atkinson (in Hastings’s Encycl. loc. cit.) on quite in- 
sufficient evidence. 

Cf. T. E. Karsten, Die Germanen, p. 85, 135. The North-Germanic 
peoples, in turn, transmitted to the Romance nations raany of these words, as 
well as the names of the cardinal points; cf. Fr. est, ouest, sud, nord, It., Span. 
norte, Span. sur. 

4 See Kluge, Etymol. W drterb.™ (1934), p. 605; the derivation of north from 
a Germanic *nor- ‘Fels’ (p. 419) is utterly unconvincing. 











THE VOCABULARY OF SIR JOHN CHEKE’S 
PARTIAL VERSION OF THE GOSPELS 


In 1550, approximately, Sir John Cheke translated into 
English most of the Gospel of Matthew and a small part of the 
Gospel of Mark. The vocabulary of his version is in some re- 
spects unusual, a fact which has been frequently pointed out and 
usually illustrated by seven or eight of his words such as frosent, 
hundreder, byword, crossed, mooned, and gainrising, meaning 
respectively apostle, centurion, parable, crucified, lunatic, resur- 
rection. Cheke is referred to as one who, in opposition to too 
much borrowing, sought for a purely Saxon rendering of the 
Gospels.' The general thesis that Cheke in his translation shows 
himself chary of borrowing is quite acceptable, and like others 
of his century he formed some new words from native stock;? 


1 This has at times been quite emphatically put. John Strype, The Life of 
the Learned Sir John Cheke, Kt., Oxford 1821, p. 163, remarks that Cheke in his 
version “laboured to use only true English Saxon words.” He gives a bit of 
Cheke’s translation and adds: ‘‘Yet one may observe in this so over-laboured a 
translation (as I may term it) he is forced to make use of several words of foreign 
derivation.’’ James Goodwin in his edition, The Gospel according to Saint Mat- 
thew and part of the first chapter of The Gospel according to Saint Mark, translated 
into English from the Greek, with original notes, by Sir John Cheke, Knight, also 
vit Original Letters of Sir J. Cheke, London 1843, p. 15, states that it was Cheke’s 
particular object to avoid all words from Latin and Greek which might be un- 
intelligible to those who knew only English. He notes that there are some ex- 
ceptions to this. J. I. Mombert, English Versions of the Bible, London 1906, 
p. 235, remarks that Cheke’s object “‘seems to have been to saxonize the English 
version and to expel from it every vestige of Latin.” J. L. Moore, “Tudor- 
Stuart Views on the Growth Status and Destiny of the English Language,” 
Morsbach Studien, x11, (1910) p. 30, considers Cheke’s version a counterblast 
to Gardyner’s list of a hundred Latin words to be retained and calls it “the most 
thoroughgoing ‘Saxon’ rendering of Scripture England has ever seen since the 
Conquest.” He too notes that Cheke was no “absolute Teuton” and did not 
exclude some foreign terms. G. H. McKnight, English Words and Their Back- 
ground, New York 1932, p. 115, notes that in Cheke’s version native words were 
to be used exclusively. A. C. Baugh, History of the English Language, New York 
1935, p. 283, states: ‘““Cheke was so strongly opposed to the borrowing of Latin 
and Greek words that he sought wherever possible for English equivalents.” 
S. Robertson, The Development of Modern English, New York 1936, p. 316, refers 
to Cheke’s “purely Anglo-Saxon version of a part of the New Testament.” 

2 If one wishes a revel in Elizabethan new formations, many from native 
stock, he may examine Stanyhurst’s vocabulary in the lists given by Dirk van 
der Haar, Richard Stanyhurst’s Aeneis, Amsterdam 1933, pp. 41-50. 
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to go much beyond this in emphasizing the Saxon quality of his 
version is, I believe, to credit him with a much more unusual 
piece of translation than he actually produced. Any one who is 
led to read Cheke’s translation for striking evidence of one as- 
pect of the growing pains of sixteenth century English is likely 
to be disappointed in turning at random to such a wholly un- 
astonishing passage as the following: 

Wo be vnto iou scribes and pharisais, hipocrites, for ie schit the kingdoom of 
heaven from men. for ie nother enter in iourself, nor ie suffer not thoos that wold 
comm in to enter. wo be vnto iou scribes and pharisais hipocrites, for ie devour 
widowes houses, and for an outward pretens maak long praiers. ie schal therfoor 
receive plentifuller ponischment.* 

Words such as hypocrite, pretence, and punishment rather dim 
the impression one is apt to form in reading of Cheke’s frosent, 
gainrising, and mooned in works whose broad scope precludes 
further discussion. With the help of the New English Dictionary 
it is possible to make a few general classifications of the vocabu- 
lary in Cheke’s Bible version which may offer a fuller view of it 
than is to be had from a selected group of his more striking 
innovations.‘ 

From Cheke’s version the N.E.D. gives the first documenta- 
tion of devilled, *forepoint, *Frenchlike, freshman, groundwork, 
hearthardness, mooned, noughtily, *soulish,® undwelt, unesteemed, 
*unstaid, unstaidness, *unusing, windshaken. It is the only docu- 
mentation given for acrid (noun), forwhile, *frosender, *frosent,® 
gainbirth,’ gainrising,® groundwork (verb), leperness, *outcalled, 
outpeople, smallfaithed, ten-city. The N.E.D. refers to gainbirth, 
gainrising, groundwork, and outpeople as nonce words. 

In making his translation Cheke was apparently the first to 
use headlong meaning ‘precipitous,’ overmaster meaning ‘to be 


3 Matthew xxi, 13-14; Goodwin’s ed. p. 86. I have expanded Cheke’s 
orthographical abbreviations. For a brief account of his orthography cf. Strype’s 
Life of Cheke, pp. 161-62. 

* Words not in the translation but in his notes are included and marked 
with an asterisk. In some instances the N.E.D. does not indicate that a word 
occurs in a note and not in the translation. 

5 The N.E.D. reference Matt. x11, 17 is wrong; it should be Ma#. xv1, 17 
note. 6 The N.E.D. reference, M ait. rx, 5 note, should be x, 5 note. 

7 Cheke noted rakvyyerecia in the margin; Goodwin’s ed. p. 75. 

® Cheke seems to have vacillated between gainrising and vprising, for in 
his use of the former (the Saddoucais . . . who sai theer is no gainrising, Matt. 
xxl, 23; ed. p. 84) vp is written above gain, and he elsewhere uses vprising. 
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master over,’ wizard meaning ‘one who is skilled in occult arts,’ 
*true® meaning ‘agreeing with a standard, pattern, or rule.’ His 
version is the only source documented for the particular meaning 
given to each of the following words: byword, ‘parable’; *chance- 
able,’° ‘non-essential’; freshman, ‘proselyte’; hundreder, ‘cen- 
turion’; mooned, ‘lunatic’; tabler," ‘money-changer’; unleavened 
used absolutely;" washing, ‘baptism.’ 

Documented only from sources later than 1550 are a few 
words and meanings which Cheke uses: *chamber-keeper,¥ *fore- 
shower, overrule, crossing meaning ‘the intersection of two 
streets,’® sprited where the Authorized Version has possessed 
with devils.7 

In the N.E.D. I do not find a documentation for *forsaiers, 
*holigaf, *bed keper,'* helimp,’ bloudground,”® sculplace,* nor a 
documentation of *waites designating a zodiacal sign.” 

Certainly Cheke made an effort to use what he felt to be 
native material, and in this he seems to have done considerable 
pioneering. He and the tenth century glossator of the Rushworth 
Gospels stand in the N.E.D. as solitary users of onwriting, 
‘inscription.’ He seems overscrupulous in rendering AedaroXs 
by tencitee and somewhat roundabout in avoiding ¢etrarch by 


* Cf. N.E.D. 4 under true where is cited An A postol, if ye wold have the tru- 
torn of the naam is as much to sai as a frosent. By trutorn Cheke seems to have 
meant the true rendering in relation to the Greek or Latin original. It may have 
been his translation of ’erypodoyia; note Cawdrey’s Etymolugie, ‘true expound- 

10 N.E.D. cites this from Matt. xv1, 68; it is in a note to Matt. xvt, 24; ed. 
p. 68. From Cheke’s Hurt of Sedition (1549) the word chanceable is first docu- 
mented. il By this he made the note rparefirat. 

2 The first dai of the onlevened cam the discipils, Matt. xxvi, 17; ed. p. 95. 

18 Funuches, the trutorn wheerof is a chamber keper, Matt. xrx, 12 note; ed. 
p. 73. 4 Tn note explaining rpopqAra, ed. p. 50. 

8 And the greet men do ouerrule them, Matt. xx, 25; ed. p. 77. 

6 Go ye theerfoor into the crossinges of hie waies, Matt. xxu1, 9; ed. p. 83. 

17 And weer other sprited, or moond, or palseid, Matt. rv, 24; ed. p. 33. 

18 The three preceding words occur in Cheke’s notes given later in this 
article. 

19 Maak him twijs as much an helimp as iourselves, Matt. xxtt1, 15; ed. p. 86. 

20 Wheerfoor that ground is called the bloudground, Matt. xxvui, 8; ed. p. 99. 

" The interpretation of Golgotha, Mait. xxvm1, 33; ed. p. 100. 

2 And in September, when the Sonn entreth into the waites, note on p. 76; 
evidently a translation of Libra. This sign is sometimes referred to as the Scales, 
also as the Balance. 
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using the debitee of the fourth part of the Contree.“ In general his 
translation agrees with his stated opinion in the letter to Thomas 
Hoby: 

I am of this opinion that our own tung shold be written cleane and pure, vnmixt 
and vnmangeled with borowing of other tunges, wherein if we take not heed bi 
tijm, euer borowing and neuer payeng, she shall be fain to keep her house as 
bankrupt™ . . . and if she want at ani tijm (as being vnperfight she must) yet 
let her borow with suche bashfulnes, that it mai appeer, that if either the mould 
of our own tung could serue vs to fascion a woord of our own, or if the old 
denisoned wordes could content and ease this neede we wold not boldly venture 
of vnknowen wordes.* 

Any one who would condone even bashful borrowing might 
find it convenient in translating the Bible to stray now and then 
from the straight and Saxon way. Probably Cheke’s most ob- 
vious departure is his acrids, which he has John eat with wild 
honey in the wilderness.” He uses communers, corban, extremity, 
flux, legion, margarite, phantasm, provide; and perhaps felt them 
to be “old denisoned wordes” as they are documented in English 
long before his time. But he must have noted that corban and 
phantasm look somewhat like Greek; by the first he wrote 
xopBavay and by the second ¢dvracua, and similarly he wrote 
papyapiras by margarites and X\eyewvas by legions. He uses jot, 
divorcement, lament (verb); how native he felt them to be is open 
to question as their first recorded documentations are 1526, 
1526, 1530, respectively. Among words frequently cited from 
Cheke’s version as evidence of his eagerness for native terms are 
byword and crossed, but he is not thoroughgoing in his employ- 
ment of these; he writes parable once and crucify a number of 
times. And similarly he uses both wash and baptize, washing and 
baptism, hord and treasure, ill speech and blasphemy, speak ill and 
blaspheme, fulfilled and expired, meeting places and synagogues, 
adder and viper." 


. 8 Matt. xtv, 1; ed. p. 60. 

™ One wonders what Cheke throught of bankrupt. 

% Taken from the letter as published by J. L. Moore, op. cit., p. 94. 

% He made the marginal note dxpides, ed. p. 31. Of this word the NV.E.D. 
says: “One of the terms introduced by Cheke in attempting to give a closer 
version of the Greek N.T. Used by no one else.”” In Mark Cheke uses locustes. 
In his Hurt of Sedition Cheke made use of some new words from native stock, 
such as Aungerbitten and willworship; from the same source comes the first 
documentation of the less native commotioners, unprepared, acraze. 

%7 In the N.E.D. the first documentation of viper is 1526. 
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A number of Cheke’s notes accompanying his translation 
have a bearing on his choice of words. These I cite here, first 
giving the word used in his translation and then, after a colon, 
the pertinent part of his note. 


Synagoogs: synagoogs is word for woord theer meeting places.” 


hypocrites: hypocrites be thei, who plai one part, and be far vnlike that thei 
plai. and thei therfoor that pretend holines outwardli, and masck themselves 
like Christians, and march in deed devillischli, be wel called hypocrites. 


blasphemith: Sr\acpnuey is to speek il and odious wordes . . .*° 


sacrifice: @vcia . . . this word for the true torn of the greek mai be called a 
slaughter, and for the latin mai be called an holigaf.™ 


Apostols: bicause thei weer apostols he sent them abrood from him to do that 
thei weer called vnto, for an Apostol if ye wold have the trutorn of the naam is 
as much to sai as a frosent, that is on sent from ani to do his message and his 
charge. for even as the servant is to the Mr. and the son to the father, so is the 
frosender and the frosent.™ 


propheets: xrpo¢qra: . . . the trutorn wheerof is forschewers or forsaiers.* 


Sabboth: that which we cal now Saterdai, was among the Jues called the Sab- 
both dai, as ye wold sai the resting dai. . .* 


misteries: a mysteri is a secret and an hiden thing, which ought not to be schewed 
abrood, and so it is called in greak, bi trutorn, for stopping of his mouth . . .* 


phantasm: ¢4yracya that which appeared to the eies to be sumthing and is 
nothing in deed, is called a phantasm . . .* 


church: ’exxAnoia be thoos whoom god hath called out from the residue of his 
creatures to professe his naam and his true worschip . . . and bi the trutorn of 
the word mai be named the outcalled. For this word church into the which we 
torn ecclesia, is the hous wheer the outcalled do meet . . . We folowing the greek 
calle this house, as the north doth yet moor truli sound it, the kurk, and we moor 
corruptli and frenchlike, the church.” 


Eunouches:... the gelded men be called in greek Eunuches, the trutorn 
wheerof is a chamber keper, or a bed keper . . .* 


vnstaidnes: thei who folow theer lustes in meetes and drinkes, and frothing the 
bodie . . . thei be called in greek dxpareis and theer faut dxpacia. which we mai 
cal rightli vnstaid and vnstaidnes.* 


38 Goodwin’s ed. p. 33. 9 P. 36. Pp. 43. a Pp. 44. 

=P. 46. * P. 50. * Pp. 52. * P. 56. * P. 61. 

37 P. 67. Cheke used outcalled again in th’appointed house for his outcalled 
people, which N.E.D. cites from Matt. xx1, 13; it occurs in one of his notes, 
Goodwin’s edition p. 80. * Pp. 73. 

* P. 87. In a letter to Cecil (Strype, Life of Cheke, p. 100) he does not 
translate the word, writing “Yee know in philosophie what difference is between 
dxpacia and dxoAacia .. .” In the same letter he makes use of a Greek word, 
writing “‘you know that mi wit is @ercxév in writing.” 
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Cheke’s notes show that he played with the idea of turning 
some foreign terms into wholly English expressions, at the same 
time keeping quite close in his translation to a number of these 
foreign words. Long familiarity with Greek had taught him 
something of the etymology of Greek words, like his note that 
mystery is so called for stopping of the mouth. He seems to have 
taken pleasure in translating a Greek word “‘bi trutorn” and in 
attempting to fit an English one to it part for part, like gainbirth 
for radiyyeveoia, forsaiers for rpopnra, tablers for rparetira, 
frosent for a&xécrodos. The most noticeable feature of Cheke’s 
version is of course his use of such new words from native stock; 
important for an appraisal of the vocabulary of his version is 
the fact that he confined to his notes a number of these, such 
as frosent, frosender, forschewer, outcalled, forsaier, holigaf. Along 
with his use of now adder, ill speech, wash, now viper, blasphemy, 
baptize, and his use of words with the smack of borrowing about 
them such as acrids, corban, jot, eunuch, phantasm, it indicates 
that Cheke could see both sides of the question concerning 
native and foreign terms. Any intention on his part to saxonize 
the Gospels was carried out, as far as his translation goes, with 
a considerable amount of moderation. 

HERBERT MERITT 

Stanford University 








GOTHIC NOTES 


I. On the Passive Force of Bandja ‘Prisoner.’ 

As a parallel to this isolated passive force in Goth. bandja 
= deouids ‘one bound, prisoner’ (from bandi= decpds ‘fetter’) 
Wilmanns (Deutsche Grammatik, 1, §186, 2) refers to WGic. 
*wrak-jan >OHG (w)reckeo: OS wreckio: OE wrecca ‘one pursued, 
exiled, banished.’ 

But a very common parallel to the passive force of the jan- 
nomen agentis occurs in ON verbal nouns with ing-suffix; e.g., 
band-ing-i' (=Goth. bandja) ‘one bound, prisoner,’ leys-ing-i: 
frels-ing-i ‘one freed, freed-man,’ jafn-ing-i ‘one put on an equal 
footing,’ kunn-ing-i ‘one well known,’ ren-ing-i ‘one robbed’ 
(as well as ‘robber’), etc. 

We may assume then that although the form bandja may 
have been coined by Wulfila as a counterpart of the Grk. passive 
adjective decoys ‘bound’ the passive force of bandja was not 
necessarily contrary*® to the native Gothic idiom. 

II. On the Comparative Usage in Gothic. 

(1) mais=repocds. 

(a) ib eis mais hropidedum, of 5¢ repioods &xpatav, Mk. xv, 14. 

Bernhardt gives repioods, but Streitberg mrepiccorétpws. If 
Goth. mais renders an original repioods, it may be due to the 
influence of mais hropida (uaddov éxpatev), Mk. x, 48; L. xvutt, 39. 

(b) ib eis mais usgeisnodedum, oi 5¢ repiocds éterdjooovro, 
Mk. x, 26. 

Streitberg (Got. Bibel,? 201, footnote) explains mais as 
“Komparativ mit Riicksicht auf v. 24” (ip pai siponjos afslaup- 
nodedun in waurde is). 

Another explanation is possible; viz., contextual influence of 
Mk. xv, 14 (see above) where repiacorépws, as well as repicods, 
occurs in the Grk. original; especially since both passages begin 
with of 5¢ (= Goth. ip eis). 

In Mk. x, 26, some of the Latin MSS render reppiods by 
magis (= Goth. mais)—a fact which neither Streitberg nor Bern- 
hardt mentions—cf. qui magis admirabantur=Luth. sie ent- 
setzten sich aber noch viel mehr. 

1 Cf. OE heft-ling:rep-ling ‘Gefangener,’ ON hangi ‘ein Gehingter.’ 

2 So likewise H. V. Helten, JEGPh., 29, 342 sub bandja, who, however, 
mentions no parallel in the other Gic. languages. 
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The Latin magis may, of course, be a rendering of Goth. 
mais, but both comparatives may be explained as due to the 
same contextual influence. 

(2) The Double Comparative filaus mais usdaudozan, rod 
orovdadrepov ‘much more earnest,’ II Cor. vit, 22 B. 

The use of mais with the comparative usdaudozan (cf. filu 
usdaudozan A) may have been due to the fact that filu is so often 
used with mais (filu mais=moddG waddov, Mk. x, 48; Sk. 7, 21; 
Cor. xu, 22 A [mais filu for filu mais]; L. xvi, 39; II Cor. 111, 
9. 11; Ph. 1, 23). 

We may assume that filu usdaudozan (A), being the normal 
form of the comparative, represents the original reading and that 
by virtue of filu the superfluous mais was added in conformity 
with the standing phrase filu mais. The genitive usage filaus 
does not invalidate this assumption since filaus and filu may be 
used interchangeably with comparatives. 

This explanation of the Goth. “‘double’”’ comparative filaus 
mais usdaudozan as due to a scribal association with independent 
filu mais seems more convincing than Kieckers’ suggestion’ that 
we have here to do with a genuine double comparative as in 
Shakesperian English, for two reasons: (1) because the simple 
comparative without mais already existed in A, and (2) because 
the genuine double comparative does not occur elsewhere in 
Goth.‘ 


III. On the Substitution of -ji- for -ei- in the Genitive 
Singular of ja(m)-Substantives. 


This substitution is restricted to (1) the neutr. long (or 
polysyllabic) ja-stems (cf. *reikeis displaced by reikjis after the 
model’ of the short neutr. ja-stems, kun-jis) and (2) to masc. 
long (or polysyllabic) jan-stems (cf. *bandeins displaced by 
bandjins after the model of the masc. short jan-stems, kasjins). 

It must be noted, however, that the number of long (and 
polysyllabic) stems is undoubtedly much larger than that of the 
short stems,* so that we should expect the analogy to have taken 


* Cf. Handb. der vgl. got. Grm., 168, footnote 1: “Vielleicht gab es im Got. 
also doch die ‘doppelte’ Komparation; vgl. etwa eng. more elder (Shakesp.).” 

* As Kieckers points out (ibid.), Goth. mais in niu jus mais wulprizans sijub 
paim, obx eucts uGddov d:adipere abrav; Mat. vt, 26 is due to Grk. waddor. 

5 Cf. Kieckers, ibid., §91, p. 110. 

® For the number of occurrences for -jins see W. Schulze, Ks.Z. 42, 92-3. 
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place in the opposite direction, i.e., -ei- for -ji. But to the short 
stems must be added the influence of the pure a(m)-stems since 
these preserved the same gen. sing. endings (-is, -in-s) as the 
short ja(m)-stems (cf. kumj-is: watird-is, kasj-in-s: gum-in-s). By 
virtue of this congruity in the gen. sing. we may assume that 
the analogy in question actually did take place in favor of the 
larger category; thus *reikeis displaced by reikj-is after the 
model of kunj-is:watrd-is; *bandeins displaced by bandj-ins 
after the model of kasj-ins: gum-ins. The normal endings -is and 
-(in)’-s of the a(m)-stems* were thus preserved in the ja(m)- 
stems, both short and long. If the influence of the pure a(n)- 
stems has no bearing on this question then it is impossible to 
account for the fact that the analogy took place in the direction 
of the smaller category, viz., -ji- of the short stems in place of 
-ei- of the long (and polysyllabic) stems. 
IV. Sighjan: sigljé. 

Lat. sigillére> Goth. *sigil-jan reformed to sigljan under the 
influence® of Lat. signdre ‘siegeln.’ Otherwise the loss of the 
second i in *sigiljan cannot be explained” (cf. mikiljan, gabigjan, 
etc., with unaccented i of the middle syllable regularly preserved). 

Lat. sigillum (Vulgar Lat. sigillo) > Goth. *sigilé reformed to 
*sigld under the influence of Lat. signum," parallel to sigljan: 
Signdre. 

The j-suffix in Goth. sigljd must be of analogical origin,” for 


7 The normal suffix -in- (instead of -ein-) is here felt as a part of the gen. 
ending (i.e., suffix plus ending). 

8 Cf. the neutr. wa-stems Jéw-is (long): ériw-is (short), which must have 
favored reikj-is (instead of original *reik-eis) : kun-j-is, especially since the nom. 
sing. formation of the wa-stems was differentiated, /éw:triu. 

* Cf. Feist, Etym. Wtd. der got. Sprache, sub sigljé. 

Sigljan may represent a secondary Goth. denominative verb from sigljé 
(cf. Jellinek, Geschichte der got. Sprache, §235, p. 174; Streitberg, Got. Elementarb., 
§216, II, a, 2). 

1 W. Luft (Zfda. 41, 241) explains the loss of this i as phonetically correct 
in the preterite form *gasigilida, “‘wo das i sich nicht halten konnte,”’ but com- 
pare gamikilida, L. 1, 58. 

1 Grienberger’s assumption (Unters. zur got. Wortkunde, 185) that the / 
in Goth. sigljd:sigljan represents the n in Lat. signum: signdre has no justifica- 
tion (cf. E. Schwentner, PBB. 44, 497 ff.; Jellinek, §244, p. 184). 

1 Neither Feist nor Grienberger attempts to explain the j-suffix in sigljé. 
Jellinek (§243) dismisses the form sigljé as “‘ganz abweichend.” 

The lack of the j-suffix in WGic. *sigii (Lat. sigillum>MLG segel, OFris. 
sigil, MHG sigel) points towards a secondary Goth. origin of the j-suffix in sigl76. 
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Goth. j represents Lat.-Grk. i(e) in final syllables (cf. aikklésj6 
<Grk. &xAnoia, Lat. ecclesia; aiwaggélj6<Grk. eiayyédor, 
Vulgar Lat. evangelio; sulja*< Lat. solea, etc.). 

The form *siglé was reformed to sigljé possibly after the 
pattern of aiwaggéljé with final -/ of the stem (sigl-: aiwaggél-). 
But if this analogy holds, we should expect sigljé in conformity 
with aiwaggéljé to have suffered a shift of gender from neut. to 
fem. This discrepancy may perhaps be explained on the ground 
that sigljé represents a diminutive (Lat. sigillum<signum) and 
hence yielded to the tendency of the native diminutives in -i/é 
to follow the gender of the derivative noun (cf. barnild:barn 
neut. but mawild: mawi fem., hence sigljd: signé neut.). All other 
loan nouns in final -76 are fem. but none of these represents a 
diminutive in -(i)l. 

The hapax legomenon sigijé (the only case of a neut. jan- 
stem recorded in Goth.) may be explained as due to two differ- 
ent tendencies: (1) the j-suffix added in conformity with the 
jon-class and (2) the neut. gender retained in accord with the 
native tendency of diminutives in (7)/d. 

V. Kapillén: Latin *capillare. 

Goth. kapillén represents the only case where -/l- of the 
Lat. diminutive suffix -ill:-ell is preserved. All other examples of 
this suffix appear in Goth. with simplified -/- (cf. sigljd: sigillum; 
asilus: *asellus; katils* or katilus*: catillus). The simplification of 
-ll- to -l- may be explained with W. Luft (Zfda. 41, 241) as due 
to the shift of accent to the first syllable, just as in WGic. (cf. 
Goth. asilus:OHG esil, OE eosol, etc.). We should therefore 
have expected a form *képilin<*capillére parallel to dsilus 
<*asellus. 

Whether we derive Goth. kapillén from a Lat. verb *capillare 
or (on account of semantic difficulties connected with Lat. 
*capillaére) from a Goth. noun *kapilld< Lat. capillum (tondere, 
scindere) the preservation of the -/J- presents the same problem. 

Luft (ibid., 241 footnote) suggests two explanations” for the 
preservation of the -il-, viz. (1) that Goth. kapillén was bor- 


3 Note also the combinations -gl/- and -g él-. 

™ Cf. Grienberger, ibid., 138. 

6 “‘Kapillon kann in das got. nur gedrungen sein, als das ggerm. lautgesetz 
schon abgewirtschaftet hatte, dass -1J- zu -I- wird.” 

“Sollte das erhaltene IJ ferner noch auf betonung des -ilJ-, statt des ka 
weisen?”” 
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rowed at a time when the simplification of Lat. -/J due to the 
shift of accent no longer took place or (2) that the accent was 
not shifted to the first syllable but rested upon the syllable -ill- 
(i.e., Rapilldn). 

The first explanation seems to me to be a mere assumption 
which has no justification. Why did this “ggerm. Gesetz’’ cease 
to operate? 

On the other hand, we are justified in assuming that in Goth. 
loan words the Lat. accent may have been retained.’ Goth. 
kapill-d*, -ds, -6b would represent the Lat. accent in *capill-6, 
-ds, -dt. Or if, with Grienberger, we consider Goth. kapillén as 
derived from a noun *kapillé< Lat. capillum, the Goth. verb 
kapillén could have retained the accent of the derivative noun 
*kaptlld= Lat. captllum. 

But why should the Lat. accent be retained in kapiéllin™’ 
and not elsewhere before Lat. -/i? 

I believe that the initial syllable ka- in this loan word could 
easily have been associated'* with the native verbal prefix ga- 
which was never accented (cf. ka-pillén: ga-spillin). 

Furthermore a formal association between the loan word 
kapillén and the native word gaspillén (with the elements 
-pill-dn in common) is not impossible in spite of the semantic 
divergence (cf. *Mattabius, gen. Mattapbiwis, for Mattapbiaus 
after the pattern of pius: biwis, etc.). 


VI. Regarding the w in the Type /éw: snaiws, etc. 


The borrowing of the w from the other forms of the paradigm 
(*léu displaced by /éw) resulted in the preservation of a mono- 


Cf. aikklésjé:Lat. ecclésia:Grk. éxxdnola; aiwaggéljd:Lat. evangélio 
probably with long e but Grk. eayyécov with «. 

I think it is also possible that the reading militéndans (L. 111, 14) instead of 
*meilitondans represents a phonetically correct 2 in the first syllable and not an 
orthographical error. Militéndans may have preserved the Lat. accent of mili- 
tdntes whereby the ei= Lat. é of the first syllable was shortened to 3 because of 
lack of stress. 

17 For kapillé (1st. pers. sing.)= Lat. capilld compare OHG ampilla:OS 
ambdlla < Lat. ampiilla. The retention of the -/- in OHG ampiilla must have been 
due to the Lat. accent. Since Lat. ampuiilla coincided with the form of the 6-stems 
the word was taken over into OHG without change (OHG dmpla shows the 
Gic. accent; cf. Lat. cancéllus:OHG chancélla: MHG kénzel). 

18 For association of syllables with prefixes which they resemble compare 
Norw. drbeide> arbeide after the pattern of verbs with the prefix er-. 
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syllabic form in the nom. and acc. sing. over against the dis- 
syllabic forms of the other cases of the paradigm after the model 
of the pure a-stems (cf. /éw:léwis with watird: watirdis; snaiws: 
snaiwis: snaiw with dags:dagis:dag). This process was favored'* 
by the example of the short wa-stems where the vocalized u<w 
resulted in a diphthong iu (cf. kniu:kniwis). 

If the phonetically correct forms */éu:*snaius:*snaiu had 
been preserved they would have been in conformity with the 
(dissyllabic) u-stems (cf. *léu:fathu; *snaiu(s):sunu(s)). This 
conformity in fact led to the transition from the wa- to the u- 
declension in the case of skadus (<*skadwaz) where the w at 
an early period had already become vocalized to « (throughout 
the whole paradigm) after the sonant consonant d (3). 

In the type */éu: *snaius the phonetically correct w-forms of 
the paradigm prevented the heteroclisis. 

It seems clear then that we have to do with two tendencies: 
viz., conformity with the pure a-stems (Jellinek, van Helten) 
and differentiation from the u-stems. The forms */éu: *snaiu(s) 
had the appearance of u-stems. The analogical displacement of 
w for u in these forms resulted not only in conformity (as re- 
gards the number of syllables) with the pure a-stems but also 
in removing the similarity with the u-stems which were not in 
keeping with the w-forms. This latter factor must have favored 
the former and thus have contributed to the establishing of 
the w for u. 

ALBERT MOREY STURTEVANT 

University of Kansas 


19 For this whole question see Jellinek, ibid., §62, 3 and literature cited in 
§35, 2. 











NASAL+SPIRANT OR LIQUID IN ICELANDIC 


In Archiv fiir Vergleichende Phonetik, 1938, 1: 30-40, there 
is a paper by Sveinn Bergsveinsson of Reykjavik entitled 
“Nasal+ Engelaut bzw. Liquida im Islindischen.” I read it with 
considerable interest, for this is a problem that twice before had 
engaged my attention. I can still remember the exciting time, 
when, working for the late Jén Ofeigsson on the pronunciation 
of the Icelandic nasals I discovered for the first time their pro- 
tean nature in compound words and in the Sandhi. It was a 
revelation, for since my phonetical knowledge was then con- 
fined mostly to Jespersen’s well known and excellent Fonetik, 
I had never seen those sounds described (cf. my Beitrdge sur 
Phonetik der islindischen Sprache, Oslo, 1927, pp. 5-6). 

When working in the phonetical laboratory of Helsingfors 
under Professor Aima’s kind guidance, I was determined to 
show that the nasals m and n—in the just defined environment— 
were not nasal stops of the ordinary kind, but rather nasalized 
voiced spirants or liquids, sounded with open oral passage. 
I have still the cymograph records, taken December 18, 1924 
(daunsa, tinsa, gonsa, Gunsa, dinsum, vinsa, Bensi, dansa), 
January 22, 1925 (Svanhvtt, Jén Jénsson), and January 23, 1925 
(seinleti, einlegur, beinré(f)a, vansemdur, vinveittur, einbykkur, 
hreinhjartadur), and on these 17 curves (though I published 
only one as a specimen) I based my definition in Beiér., p. 18: 

“If an m, at the end of a first element in a compound, or at 
the end of a word in the sentence, comes to stand before a spirant 
or a liquid (Engelaut) except h, it usually loses the stop-forma- 
tion and is turned into a homorganic nasalized spirant or liquid. 
These sounds are voiced, and the position of the organs seems 
to be the same as that of the following spirant or liquid, perhaps 
a bit more open.” 

Only the combination ms is normally so pronounced in root- 
syllables: dansa; nj also is thus pronounced in root-syllables in 
certain dialects (Vestur- & Austur-Skaftafellssyslur, rarely else- 
where) at least in the word venja and its derivatives, all the other 
combinations would be rare or non-occurrent in root-syllables. 
Bruno Kresz (Die Laute des modernen Islindischen) claims to 
have observed m/l (nasalized 1) not only in compounds and 
Sandhi, but also in words like ben(d)la, hén(d)la, as well as in 
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tun(g)l (§83, p. 123). Likewise, he reports vamra for vanra, gen. 
pl. of vanur adj., a pronunciation that I have never noticed nor 
thought possible (§85, p. 128). 

Sveinn Bergsveinsson agrees with me as to the extent of this 
phenomenon: occurrence in compounds and in Sandhi, but not 
in root-sylables, except ms. But he disagrees with me and all 
earlier commentators in his interpretation of it. He prefers to 
reckon the open nasalized sound to the vowel rather than to 
see in it a consonant. Now this might be only a different point 
of view, as when Poirot transcribed Icelandic vatnm with [vahtt], 
speaking of a nasalized ¢, where other phoneticians have tran- 
scribed [vahtn], with a voiceless ». But SvB’s view might also 
reflect the reality of a change in pronunciation. After the habit 
of loosening up the stoppage in nasals before open sounds has 
once started nothing would be more natural than an exaggera- 
tion of the practice that finally would lead to long nasalized 
vowels. That is the way such a tendency took in Primitive 
Germanic, as well as in Primitive Old Norse, and Primitive Old 
English, witness such words as Icel. f4é, OE fén (<*fanhan), 
Icel. Ass (<*ansuz), Engl. other: Germ. andere. It would thus 
be quite conceivable that SvB, belonging to a later generation, 
pronounced long nasalized vowels in dansa, etc., where I still 
pronounced short (nasalized) vowel+ voiced nasalized s. 

In order to see whether the facts on which we built our 
different theories were actually different, I looked up my old 
records, which I regret I could not publish along with my dis- 
sertation. Our curves are slightly different, partly of course 
because we did not use identical instruments (Aima used Rous- 
selot’s “‘oreille inscriptrice’’ for both oral and nasal curves). 
Even with the same instrument a stiff membrane gives less way 
to the current of air than an elastic one. 

But I found no differences that without doubt would decide 
the question: vowel or voiced spirant. And, unlike SvB, I do 
not believe that cymograph curves could answer the question 
unequivocally. What the curves can decide without the shadow 
of a doubt is whether we have to do with a stop or an open oral 
passage. But, as SvB himself admits, there is no way of drawing 
the line where the vowel ends and the voiced spirant begins— 
unless one, arbitrarily enough, takes the rising on the nasal 
curve to indicate the beginning of the nasal spirant (Engelaut). 
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That is what I did in marking my curves, and the task was 
slightly easier for me than SvB because the nasal membranes 
used by Aima must have been more sensitive to pressure than 
those used by SvB, as can be seen from the evenness of his nasal 
curves. Parallel to the rise on the nasal line there will occur a 
lowering on the oral line that also can be taken as an indication 
of mounting nasality, and need not be interpreted as a straiten- 
ing of the oral passage, though it may be partly due to that. In 
an oral spirant, however, the same lowering is observed on the 
oral line, and here it must be due to the narrowing of the oral 
passage. But—and this is important from my point of view— 
the borderline between a vowel and a voiced oral spirant is 
often just as indefinite as that between the vowel and the voiced 
nasal spirant. This was so in my material of curves, and it is 
the same in SvB’s specimen, as may be seen in case of the 3 
in gédan pegn (invisible) and einmrédur (slightly more visible). 

As long as voiced oral spirants are not mixed up with the — 
vowels, though it may be next to impossible to limitate them 
without being arbitrary, it seems to me that it is methodologi- 
cally wrong to treat the voiced nasalized spirants otherwise, 
provided, of course, that they are still so determined by the 
tactital and auditory senses. And on that score all the phoneti- 
cians that have treated those sounds at all have agreed. There 
is, for instance, no confusing of these sounds with the French 
nasalized vowels. 

So long as better proof is not forthcoming—and I do not 
believe that it can be furnished with cymograph records of the 
type used by me and SvB—I prefer to consider these sounds 
nasalized spirants and liquids. From a phonological point of 
view they are nothing but positional variants of the phonemes 
n and m. From that point of view my notation n,, ny, ns, nj is 
preferable both to Kresz’s and SvB’s notations: Kresz writes 
[daz"a], SvB [dasa] for my [dan,a], etc. 

STEFAN EINARSSON 











ZUM HILDEBRANDSLIED II 


Ich habe es gewagt, in einem vorausgehenden Aufsatz 
[JEGPh XXXIX (Apr., 1940), 179-183] die Vermutung auf- 
zustellen, dass das Wértchen d& in der Hs. des Hildebrands- 
liedes (Bl. A, Z. 18] fehlerhaft fiir ein des der Vorlage geschrieben 
worden sei, und habe versucht, die Méglichkeit eines solchen 
Fehlers darzustellen, indem ich auf die Verbindung der “‘it- 
terae contiguae”’ es in einigen althochdeutschen Handschriften 
hinwies. 

Paliographisch ist es klar, dass innerhalb der Grenzen der 
Minuskelschrift je alter die Hs, desto mehr von solchen Ver- 
bindungen zu erwarten sind. Wenn ich daher unter allen mir in 
Lichtdrucken zuginglichen althochdeutschen Handschriften 
bloss fiinf aufgefunden habe, worin die in Betracht kommende 
Schreibweise zu finden ist, so wire dariiber in erster Linie zu 
schliessen, es seien eben die ailtesten Handschriften, die immer 
noch vorkarolingische Schriftarten zeigen. Nun sind diese fiinf 
Handschriften (1) Cod. Sti. Galli 911, gIK, oder b bes Abrogans 
[um 789], (2) Cod. Sti. Galli 916, B, die Interlinearversion der 
Benediktinerregel [um 802?], (3) Cod. Junius 25, H, die Mur- 
bacher Hymnen und Je, die Junius Glossen [um 800?], (4) Cod. 
Par. 2326, Is. der Pariser Isidor [um 792?], und (5) Cod. Wis- 
senburgensis 91, Wk, der Weissenburger Katechismus [um 
810?]. Unter diesen fiinf Hss sind es besonders der Pariser 
Isidor, der Weissenburger Katechismus und die Junius Glossen 
Jc, die die Verbindung der Buchstaben es in einer Form auf- 
weisen, die irgendwie zu dem von mir vermuteten Fehler beim 
abschreiben der Vorlage des Hildebrandslieds fiihren kénnten. 
Was man in den Codices Sti. Galli 911, oder 916 vorfindet, ist 
vielmehr die losere Verbindung der Buchstaben, die man in 
jeder Art vorkarolingischer Minuskel antrifft, wenn auch nicht 
geradezu reichlich. Ich habe sie hier genannt, weil selbst diese 
losere Bindung sonst in deutschen Handschriften anscheinend 
nicht vorkommt. 

Wenn wir nun diesem Winke folgen, und provisorisch die 
Vorlage des Hildebrandslieds in Verbindung mit dem Is, den 
Junius Glossen Jc, und dem Weissenburger Katechismus be- 
trachten, so finden wir uns zunichst nach Murbach verwiesen. 
Denn dass der Is und Je zu Murbach gehéren, wird wohl heute 
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ausser Zweifel stehen. Es ist also geboten, das Hildebrandslied 
mit diesen Denkmilern sprachlich méglichst genau zu ver- 
gleichen. Ich bringe zunichst Ubereinstimmungen und Ahn- 
lichkeiten und bespreche an zweiter Stelle die Abweichungen des 
HL vom Is. In Betracht kommen lexikalische, morphologische 
und phonologische Merkmale. 

Der Vergleich des HL mit dem Is weist folgende Ahnlich- 
keiten auf. 

1. Beim Relativ Pronomen, Nominativ Pluralis Maskulinum 
haben HL und Is denselben Vokalismus: HL dea, Is dhea. Dieser 
Vokalismus findet sich sonst nach Graff in den Monsee-Wiener 
Fragmenten [Frg.], H, und B. 

2. Die Priposition ad ist HL und Is gemeinsam. Nach Graff 
findet sich diese Praiposition nur im Is und im N: Hench glaubt, 
die Form im Is sei eigentlich das lateinische a6. 

3. Die Praposition i im Sinne ‘propter’ scheint etwas selten 
zu sein, ist aber HL und Is gemeinsam. 

4. Der Dativ der Einzahl burc findet sich nach Graff nur 
HL und Is, sonst burgi, burg, burh. 

5. Das Adverbium neo ist HL und Is gemeinsam, findet sich 
auch sonst nur glK und Frg. 

6. Die Kunjunktion nu, ‘da,’ HL 59 [Bl. B, Z. 23] wird von 
Graff nur fiir Is und Frg. gebucht. 

7. Der Vokalismus im Dativ von zwf, HL tuem, Is. suuem 
ist diesen beiden Hss eigentiimlich, B hat zuim, sonst ist der 
Vokal nach Graff ai oder ei. 

8. Das Fehlen des Umlauts in arbi ist HL und Is gemeinsam, 
HL arbeo, Is arbes: Formen mit a sonst nur Pa, Frg. nach Graff. 

9. Die Konjunktion ibu, ‘wenn, ob’ ist HL und Is gemein- 
sam. Die Form findet sich nach Graff noch in B, Jc, Rb [Cod. 
Aug. 99, Karlsruhe], Wk und H. Die Form ipx findet sich ferner 
im Muspilli und R [Cod. vindob. 162]. Sonst hat diese Kon- 
junktion entweder den Vokal 0 (oba, opa) oder u (ubi, upa, etc.). 
Da Rb zum Abrogans gehért, H und Jc zusammen gehéren, so 
ist die Form ibu eben auf unsere genannten fiinf Handschriften 
beschrinkt. 

10. Der Vokalismus der betonten Silben im HL ist dem des 
Is in den folgenden Punkten dhnlich: (a) Germ. é@, HL dea: 
Is dhea, HL (offenes) e [ae, e-caudata] Is e [infenc, antfenc]. Is 
hat ferner das Wort ‘hier’ mit ea, hear, und einmal das Priteri- 
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tum zu ‘lassen’ mit ea, firleazssi, neben einmaligem firleizssi. 
(b) Germ. 5, HL und Is entweder 6 oder uo. Die Verhiltnisse 
von 6 zu uo sind, HL 10:5, Is 14:78. Ubrig bleibt das einmalige 
suasat chind des HL. Die Form ist wohl eine Mischform, ua ist 
dem Vokalismus des HL sonst fremd, interessant dabei ist die 
verschriebene Form Is 41, 14 liuszit chind, fiir liuzil chind. (c) 
Germ. ai, HL und Is ei oder e. Ich verweise auf HL enic, enigeru: 
Is enigan 43, 20. Ich fasse die Schreibungen im HL mit ae, e- 
caudata, e, als Zeichen der offenen Qualitaét. Das einmalige ai 
in staim HL 65 bleibt etymologisch riatselhaft, war auch den 
Abschreibern wohl unklar, weshalb der dltere Vokalismus bei- 
behalten worden wire. (d) Germ au, HL und Is au, vor h und 
Dentalen, Is 5, HL ao. Anscheinend eine Ausnahme ist HL #aoc, 
der Vokalismus weist auf auslautendes h hin, das Wort scheint 
aber sonst im Ahd. nur auslautendes g zu haben. Ob hier und 
vielleicht in harmlicco c statt h geschrieben steht, wie t statt z, 
weiss ich nicht: ich glaube nicht daran. (e) Germ. eu ist in der 
Regel HL wie Is eo oder iu. Sowohl HL als Is weist je eine Form 
mit eu auf: HL heuwun, Is himilfleugendem. Das einmalige 
detrihhe [Bl. A, Z. 18] gehért ja eben zu der vorhin besprochenen 
“nachlissigen”’ Stelle mit d&. Ich halte die Form fiir ver- 
schrieben statt deotrihhe. (f) Mit Bezug auf die Abschwichung 
eines a in unbetonter Endsilbe stehen HL und Is auf ungefihr 
derselben Stufe: es bleibt nimlich a erhalten, ausser je einer 
Form des Mask. Akk. sing. HL goten, Is dhinen. Inlautend in 
offener Silbe bleibt unbetontes a im HL besser erhalten als im 
Is, wo es meist zu e abgeschwicht wird. (g) Mit Bezug auf den 
Verlust des j der Flexionssilben findet sich alles in Is, was in HL 
vorkomnt: also, im Gen. sing. der ja Stimme, HL eo (3), Is 
iu, nach Hench in der einzig in Betracht kommenden Form fiir 
eo verschrieben. Im-Gen. sing. der j6 Stimme, HL eo: Is eo 
(neben o, 5:3), im Dat. sing. HL iu: Is iu (neben u, 1:14). Eine 
Form des Instrumentalis gibt es bei Is nicht. In der 1. Person 
sing. HL waniu, Is nemniu (neben u, 1:11). Ich behaupte nicht, 
dass die Flexion in den beiden Texten identisch wire, bloss, dass 
die genannten Formen beiden Handschriften gemeinsam sind, 
also fiir dieselbe Schreibstube méglich waren. 

11. Zum Zustand der Konsonantenverschiebung bemerke 
ich: (a) Mit Bezug auf die Behandlung der Dentale war die 
Vorlage des HL noch regelmissiger als die Schrift des Is. Ich 
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nehme an, dass der Abschreiber, sei es unsrer Handschrift 
selbst, was ich nicht glaube, oder einer friiheren Handschrift, die 
vorauszusetzen ist, jedes z seiner Vorlage rein mechanisch in ein 
t anderte, waihrend er dabei jedes t seiner Vorlage beibehielt. 
In diesem Falle ergibt sich, dass HL fiir Germ. t anlautend z, 
intervokalisch zz, auslautend nach Vokalen z, in der Gemination 
tz hatte. Is hat anlautend z, intervokalisch zss, auslautend nach 
Vokalen zs, in der Gemination tz. Die Identitat ist auffallend. 
Fiir Germ. d hatte HL iiberall t, Is dagegen anlautend d, inter- 
vokalisch d oder t 194:80, auslautend t oder d 136:2. Beide 
hatten also stimmlosen Verschlusslaut. Fiir Germ. p hatte HL 
iiberall d, die einzige Ausnahme ist Theotrihkhe. Is hat anlautend 
dh, inlautend dh oder d (nach Vokalen 41:24, nach r 14:42, 
auslautend dh oder d (nach Vokalen 14:56, nach r 27:26). Ob 
HL d Verschlusslaut oder Spirans war, weiss ich nicht, aber 
die Orthographie ist wenigstens so klar wie die des Is, und der 
Lautstand kann derselbe gewesen sein. Formen wie HL chud, 
gudea deuten auf spirantischen Wert des Zeichens d in solchen 
Wortern. (b) Mit Bezug auf die Behandlung der Labiale stim- 
men HL und Is darin iiberein, dass beide p nach r behalten, HL 
werpan, scarpen, Is aruuorpanan. Die beiden anderen in Be- 
tracht kommenden Formen des HL sind unsicher, stop(t)un, 
wabnum. HL heuane ist anscheinend nicht hochdeutsch. In so 
fern aber stimmt HL auch hier mit Is iiberein, als ein inter- 
vokalisches u fiir anscheinend stimmhaften Spirans geschrieben 
wird, vgl. Is arheuit. HL und Is gemeinsam ist auslautendes b in 
ab, b nach r HL arbeo, Is arbes, inlautend nach Vokalen haben 
beide b, HL geba, Is gheba. Der Wechsel zwischen auslautendem 
b und p ist HL und Is gemeinsam, HL b:p, 2:2, Is b:p, 6:9. 
In der Gemination hat HL pp, sippan Is pb, sipbea. Anlautend 
weist Is kein p fiir b auf, HL dagegen 2 p gegen 14 b. (c) Mit 
Bezug auf die Behandlung der Velare stimmen HL und Is 
darin iiberein, dass anlautendes germanisches k mit ch ge- 
schrieben wird. Ausnahmen sind HL cnwosles, Is cruci. Ferner 
nach 1, HL folches, Is folches. Intervokalisch hh, wobei HL gegen 
4 hh 2 ch (riche) und 1 cc (harmlicco) aufweist, einmal chh 
neben 2 bh in deotrichhe. In der Gemination HL wie Is cch, HL 
reccheo. Ubrig bleibt als unsichere Form HL dechisto. Aus- 
lautend nach Kons. HL wie Is hat c, folc, nach Vokal HL wie 
Is h. Ausnahmen sind die beiden Formen ik des HL. Die Ver- 
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bindung sk ist HL wie Is vor dunklem Vokal sc, vor hellem 
Vokal schreibt Is sch, HL aber sc, mit zwei Ausnahmen, namlich 
skihit, asckim [Bl. B, Z. 26, denn Ehrismann iibersieht diese 
Form]. Ob dabei ein lautlicher Unterschied gemeint ist, wage 
ich nicht zu raten. Anlautendes g wird HL stets g geschrieben, 
Is hat vor dunklen Vokalen stets g, vor hellen Vokalen meist gh, 
daneben aber in der Vorsilbe gi- fast ausschliesslich ch (278-1). 
Inlautend hat HL iiberall g, Is g oder gh. Auslautend hat HL 
4 mal c, einmal g (chuning), Is 61 mal c, 5 mal ch in dem Worte 
einich. 

Was Is in der Bezeichnung der Konsonanten bietet, kann 
man wohl als den Versuch ansehen, phonologisch nicht giiltige, 
phonetische Variationen schriftlich anzudeuten. Phonologisch 
gesehen sind die Verhiltnisse der beiden Denkmiiler auffallend 
aihnlich, und die phonetischen Verhiltnisse kénnen sehr wohl 
noch ahnlicher sein, als es die grébere Bezeichnung der Laute 
beim HL beweisen lisst. 

Es sind aber auch natiirlich eine Reihe von Abweichungen 
zwischen den beiden Texten, die betrachtet werden miissen. 
Zuniichst (1) einiges zum Wortschatz: (a) HL cnwosles fehlt Is, 
Frg hat aber chnosles, knosles. (b) HL leop fehlt Is, Frg hat 
leoban, ‘dilectus.’ Nach Graff findet sich eo in diesem Worte 
nur noch bei N. (c) HL wabnum, ‘gladius’ fehlt Is, findet sich 
in dieser Bedeutung nur Pa, giK, und Rb. (d) HL furnam 
‘auferre’ in dieser Bedeutung sonst nur Pa, Ra. (e) HL hregilo, 
‘spolia, trophea’ sonst nur glK, Ra. (f) HL hrusti wire mit 
hrusten, giK, Pa zu vergleichen. (g) HL miuse mit miusenti 
‘conatus’ gIK, Ra. Ich erwihne in diesen Fillen die Formen der 
Monsee-Wiener Fragmenten (Frg), wo sie treffend sind, denn 
nach Ehrismann [Gesch. d. dt. Lit., I, 271] ist Frg “die bairische 
Kopie einer alteren Handschrift, die im Dialekt des Pariser 
Isidor geschrieben war.” 

(2) Zum Wortgebrauch: (a) HL eo ‘semper’ stimmt nicht 
zu Is, wo ‘semper’ mit simbles iibersetzt wird, und eo stets 
‘unquam’ bedeutet. (b) HL dinc, ‘causa,’ gegen Is sakha ‘causa.’ 
(c) HL spenis ‘insinuare’ gegen Is quhedan ‘insinuare.’ spanan 
in dieser Bedeutung wird nur fiir Pa und glK gebucht. (d) HL 
miti, Priposition (2) neben mit (4), Is mit. Die Form miti ist 
die des Adverbiums, sonst als Prip. nicht gebucht. 

(3) Lautliches: (a) HL uwet, Is uweizs. Nur Frg hat, nach 
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Graff, diesen Vokalismus, uuez. (b) HL eddo, ‘aut,’ Is odho. 
Graff bucht eddo nur noch fiir gIK, neben ertho, HL erdo. (c) HL 
anti, neben enti, Is endi. Das Fehlen des Umlauts findet sich R 
[Cod. vindob. 162], C [Casseler Glossen, Cod. theol. quarto 24], 
Pa, glK, und Frg. Dieses an#i diirfte also zur bairischen Unter- 
schicht der Uberlieferung des HL gehéren. (d) Im Dat. plur. 
aller Flexionsklassen bewahrt Is auslautendes m, HL dagegen 
hat 11 mal m gegen 3 mal n. (e) HL heriun, Dat. plur. Is her- 
rum. Hier ist Verlust des j jiinger als dessen Bewahrung, -n 
jiinger als -m. Ubrigens ist u-Vokalismus beim Neutrum angeb- 
lich [Braune, Ahd. Gr. 198, Anm. 6] fiir das Frinkische Aus- 
nahme: Is zeigt 4 mal -um gegen 1 mal -im. (f) HL wunii, Is 
untazs. Die Behandlung des t kann in den beiden Schriften 
dieselbe sein, oder aber HL wnti kann mechanisch umgesetztes 
t fiir z haben, also unzi darstellen. Hochdeutsch ist t in diesem 
Worte nur Is und Frg gebucht. (g) Vor 1, n, r, w bewahrt Is 
anlautendes h. HL weist hier Verwirrung auf: es wird vor r 
dreimal h bewahrt, einmal geht h verloren, einmal wird falsches 
h geschrieben: hrustim, hrusti, hregilo, ringa, bihrahanen. Ich 
weise auf das ‘inorganische’ h in Is anthlutte 5, 18. Vor w geht 
HL dreimal h verloren, einmal wird es bewahrt, einmal falsch 
eingesetzt: wer, werdar, welihhes, huitte, gihueit. Das Wort 
hrumen lasse ich beiseite. (h) Vor r bewahrt Is ein w, HL ver- 
liert hier w in dem einzigen Worte, das in Betracht kommt, HL 
reccheo, Is uurehhan. Da HL reccheo auf riche reimt, soll der 
Verlust des w dem Original des HL zukommen. Indessen méchte 
ich diesen Unterschied nicht zu hoch schitzen: es ist in beiden 
Texten bloss ein einziges Beispiel, das in Betracht kommt: 
Formen ohne w finden sich giK, Pa, Ra, und diese Form im Is 
ist die einzige ahd. Form mit w, die Graff aufgefunden hat. Das 
kann beim Is sehr wohl sichsischem oder angelsichsischem 
Einfluss zu verdanken sein [dagegen, Br. Ahd. Gr. §106, 
Anm. 1.]. 

(4) HL her, Is ir. Nun ist eben die Form ir dem Is eigentiim- 
lich, es findet sich sonst nur ein einziges Beleg in Frg. Die Form 
her dagegen, die im HL zehnmal vorkommt, findet sich im 
Weissenburger Katechismus [Wk], sowie ferner im Lex Salica, 
Tatian, Ludwigslied, De Heinrico, Williram. Sie kann in Fulda 
in die HL-Hs eingedrungen sein, aber sie kann es auch im 
Elsass, wie eben Wk es beweist. 
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(5) HL ar, Priaposition, fehit im Is, findet sich nur R [Cod. 
vindob. 162], Muspilli, Vergilius Glossen, und einmal im Frei- 
singer Otfrid: ist wohl also bairisch. 

(6) Endlich sind es die vermeintlich niederdeutschen For- 
men, die das HL bezeichnen. (a) Verlust eines n vor Spirans: 
gudhamun, chud, odre, usere, gudea (b) ik 2 neben ih 6, mi 4 
neben mir 2 (c) angeblich gemischte Bildungen: usere, suasat, 
spaher, habbe, (d) Ndrd. Formen von Wéortern, die auch Hd 
belegt sind: seggen, sehstic, wel, helidos, heme, seolidante, (e) 
Worter, deren Bedeutungen sonst nur Ndrd. wiren: gihueit, 
gimahalta, irmindeot, warne, hiltiu, (f{) Wérter, die nicht Hd. 
belegt sind: billiu, bort, breton, heuane, inwit, saro. Zweideutig 
sind Formen, die ein geschriebenes t anstatt Hd. z haben, wie 
zB. dat. Angelsichsisch werden die rein graphischen Kenn- 
zeichen des Textes sein: die ““Wen-Rune”’ 36 mal, gegen uu 
5 mal. Es fragt sich zunichst, ob diese ndrd. Elemente erst bei 
der letzten Abschreibung in den Text eingedrungen seien, oder 
ob sie schon der Vorlage gehérten. Da Bl. A, Z. 10 die verderbte 
Form deo dreuuet kaum vom letzten Schreiber herriihren kann, 
Bl. A, Z. 11 min statt mir augenscheinlich wegen falscher 
Lesung eines insularen r entstanden ist, Bl. A Z. 22 puas fiir 
uuas mit p statt ““Wen-Rune” geschrieben ist, so miissen ja 
diese ndrd. Elemente der Vorlage gehért haben; wieviele von 
den anderen auch dazu gehéren, weiss man nicht, aber ich ge- 
traue dem Schreiber A, wenigstens, nicht zu, irgend etwas im 
Texte wissentlich geindert zu haben, dazu war er viel zu be- 
schrinkt. Ferner fragt es sich, wieviel von diesen vermeint- 
lichen niederdeutschen Elementen wirklich niederdeutsch sind. 
Sicher niederdeutsch wiren wohl nur die Formen, deren pho- 
netische Struktur nicht hochdeutsch ist, denn das Fehlen der 
Belege fiir die obigen Gruppen (e) und (f) ist kein giiltiger 
Beweis, dass sie nicht hochdeutsch sind. Wegen angelsichsischer 
Einfliisse in Murbach vgl. Baesecke, Vocab. Sti. Galli, S. 29. 

Ich hoffe durch den Vergleich HL: Is wahrscheinlich gemacht 
zu haben, dass die Sprache des HL, sowohl im Lautstand als im 
Wortschatz, der des Pariser Isidor so stark aihnelt, dass man 
fiir beide Denkmiler an eine gemeinsame “‘Heimat” in Murbach 
glauben darf, denn ich glaube, Baesecke hat [Abrogans 4] 
richtig fiir Is an Murbach als Heimat gewiesen. Wenn er dort 
sagt: “Friankische, vielleicht sogar rheinfrinkische Verschie- 
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bungsstufe in Verein mit schwachen Priteriten auf -ton, das 
bedeutet fiir uns: Murbach und der Kreis um den ahd. Isidor,”’ 
so lisst sich das ja eben fiir HL wiederholen. HL zeigt wesent- 
lich dieselbe Stufe der Lautverschiebung wie Is, und hat diese 
schwachen Verba auf -ton, zB. gileitos (?), fortos, breton. Wir 
haben gesehen, dass es manche treffende Ubereinstimmungen 
im Wortschatz zwischen HL und Is gibt—ich habe natiirlich 
das allgemein ahd. belegte beiseite gelassen—und dass wo ein 
Wort des HL im Is fehlte, manchmal das gesuchte sich eben 
im Kreise des Is, nimlich in Frg, oder der Sippe des Abrogans, 
besonders glK, findet, dagegen nur selten allein ausserhalb 
dieses Kreises zu belegen war. Dabei muss man natiirlich 
anerkennen, dass die Hilfsmittel, die uns bisher zur Verfiigung 
stehen, unzulainglich sind, um zu Gewissheit zu kommen. Wir 
miissten eine brauchbare Wortliste zu den Ahd. Glossen haben, 
und ein neues Ahd. Wérterbuch statt des ehrwiirdigen Graff’- 
schen. Was ich hier also aufstelle, sind vorliufig Vermutungen 
[Ich verweise auf Baesecke, Vocab. Sti. Galli, Vorwort, S. 1]. 
Ich beschrinke sie méglichst eng, indem ich nur behaupten 
will, dass das HL wohl héchst wahrscheinlich denselben Weg 
gemacht hat wie der Abrogans, aus Italien iiber Baiern nach 
Murbach, um von dort aus nach Fulda den umgekehrten Weg 


des Vocabulari Sti. Galli zu machen. 
R-M. S. HEFFNER 


University of Wisconsin 











EPENTHETIC CONSONANTS IN SWEDISH 


In the current Received Standard dialect of Swedish certain 
tonic vowels before certain consonants are generally followed by 
the clear articulation of an epenthetic consonant. The presence 
of some sort of epenthetic sound in this position had been noticed 
as early as 1878 by a Swedish phonetician' who labelled the 
sound an “unvoiced vowel,’”’ but it was not until 1911 that the 
sounds were experimentally analyzed by a French phonetician.? 
From the combined evidence of his ear and of kymographic 
recordings, Millardet listed the words in which he found an 
epenthetic articulation in the speech of three subjects (two 
Swedish girls (A, B) and a Norwegian (C)), all speaking “‘liter- 
ary’? Swedish as spoken at Stockholm and in SmAland by the 
educated younger generation. Millardet found that an epen- 
thetic consonant was more or less regularly articulated in many 
positions, although his phrasing of the general phenomenon 
might be misleading in this respect: 
toute voyelle suivie d’une consonne tend a développer immédiatement apres elle 
une consonne fricative ou spirante qui s’intercale entre la voyelle et la consonne 
primitive.’ 

The following study offers the results of an investigation 
repeating Millardet’s kymographic experiment with a more 
limited category of words and a more careful differentiation of 
the nature of the epenthetic consonants. The material of the 
recording comprised one hundred and twelve Swedish words of 
one or two syllables with the Swedish fortes voiceless stops 
(p t k) and the lenes voiced stops (b d g) in initial, medial, and 
final position. The test-words were pronounced three times each 
by three subjects, all male speakers of standard Swedish: 

A, 23, was born and lived in Géteborg until the age of nine- 
teen, then spent four years at Stockholm in business. He has 
adopted standard Swedish as his normal speech, retaining an 
exaggerated intonation as the principal relic of his Géteborg 
speech. Mother, born in Spain, came to Géteborg at the age of 
sixteen and there learned Swedish. Father was born in Goteborg 
and is now Spanish consul there. 

1 Lundell, Det svenska landsmdlsalfabetet, p. 86, quoted by P. Verrier, 
“Observations sur les insertions de consonnes en Suédois moderne,” Revue de 
Phonétique II (1912), 76-79. 

2 Georges Millardet, “Insertions de consonnes en suédois moderne,” Revue 
de Phonétique I (1911), 309-46. 8 Tbid., p. 315. 
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B, 21, an engineering student, was born, bred, and is still 
resident in Stockholm. Mother was born in Oster Gétland and 
came to Stockholm at the age of twenty—her speech still retains 
a few dialect features. Father was born and bred in Stockholm. 

C, 24, law student, was born, bred, and is still resident in 
Stockholm. Mother was born in Smaland and at the age of twenty 
came to Stockholm. Father was born and bred in Stockholm. 

The pronunciations of B and C naturally provide the basic 
materials for the study. The speech of A displays the extent to 
which the native habits of B and C are assumed in four years 
by a member of another speech-community. B is unable to 
speak the local Stockholm dialect; C speaks it with some facility. 

The mouth-stream and larynx vibrations of each subject 
were recorded on a Zimmermann kymograph in the Phonetic 
Institute of the University of Hamburg. The tambors were 
strung with a moderately loose membrane to bring out as clearly 
as possible the differences in the intensity of the fricative and 
affricate articulations, and to facilitate the distinguishing of 
simple aspirations from actual fricatives. 

Since there is no absolute uniformity in the distribution of 
the epenthetic consonant articulations in the pronunciation of 
the three speakers recorded, it has seemed best to note for each 
word and for each pronunciation the incidence or non-incidence 
of the intrusive consonant. The numbers following the subjects 
below refer to each subject’s three pronunciations of each word. 
Where no number follows, all three cases agree in having the 
same pronunciation. My own transcriptions for each vowel are 
at once compared with Millardet’s data. I have omitted reference 
to his Norwegian speaker (C) and have converted his transcrip- 
tions into the alphabet of the International Phonetic Association.* 

1. The high-mid, mixed vowel (w): 

kut (kuwigt) A 3, B 2, 3, C1, 3. 
(kust) A 1, 2, C 2. 
(kwp¢t) B 1. 
kutar (kwiptar) A, C. 
(kup¢tar) B. 
but (but) B, C 1, 3. 
(bust) A, C 2. 
buten (buidtan) B, C. 
(busftan) A. 
‘ I have employed the customary (w) to transcribe the sound of Swedish long o. 
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(ut) before unvoiced stops is accordingly always followed by 
a consonantal articulation—either spirant or affricate. In some 
of the above cases it was neither kymographically nor visually 
determinable whether the constriction of the lips actually 
reached the point of absolute closure. The transcribed affricates 
represent cases where there was absolutely no doubt about the 
closure. 


A bilabial spirant is also articulated before a voiced stop: 


gud (guisd) A 1, 2, B 1, 2, C. 
(gust) A 3. 
(gui¢t) B 3. 


guden (guiSdan) B 1, C. 
(guiStan) B 2, 3. 
(guidan) A 1. 
(guitan) A 2, 3. 


Before the homorganic stop in kub, kuber the vowel articu- 
lation passes smoothly into the consonantal without an inter- 
vening epenthetic articulation: (kwb) (kutber) ABC. 

In the case of (uw) before (t) and (k) Millardet found a 
spirant articulation without exception in the speech of A and B. 
A’s spirant he describes as a very open (¢) accompanied by a 
strong labialization. B constantly articulates a labiodental 
spirant in each instance (bruk, handduk, kruka, spjut, minut). 
Before (p) B alone articulates a spirant: djup (jwfp), slup 
(slufp). Both A and B pronounced a voiced spirant before a 
media in gud. 

Millardet accordingly nowhere notices an affricate articula- 
tion—nor did either of his subjects pronounce a purely bilabial 
spirant in any instance. Granted that Millardet did not overlook 
any affricate articulations, it is impossible to say whether the 
intensity of the epenthetic articulation varies from speaker to 
speaker, only in some cases reaching a complete closure of the 
lips; whether the sound-change involved is actually functioning 
with greater intensity in the present generation than in the last; 
or whether the different energic habits of men and women in- 
volve variations in their susceptibility to this primarily energic 
sound-change. 
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2. The high vowels (i) (w) (y): 


a. (i). 
bit (bict) B 2, 3. 
(biht) C 1. 
(bit) A, B 1, C2, 3. 


bita (bicta) B, C 1, 2. 


(bita) A, C 3. 
pip = (picp) B, C. 

(piyp) A. 
pipar (picpar) B, C. 

(pispar) A. 


Here an epenthetic consonant appears in the majority of in- 
stances, but it is occasionally omitted by B and C as well as A. 
Millardet found that (¢) was articulated without exception 
before tenues by both his subjects in vik, skrik, hvit, flit. 

A noticeable palatal spirant is not produced before a voiced 
stop by either A, B, or C: piga (piga) ABC, bibel (bibal) ABC. 
Of Millardet’s two subjects one, according to auditive observa- 
tion, regularly inserted a weak voiced palatal spirant, while the 
other simply pronounced a longer vowel. 


b. (w). 

kok =(kwok) A 3, B 2, C 1. 
(kw8k) A 1, 2, C 2, 3. 
(kwpok) B 1, 3. 

koket (kwdkat) B, C. 
(kwB8kat) A 1. 
(kwkat) A 2, 3. 

got (gwot) B, C 1. 
(gwSt) A 1, C 2, 3. 
(gut) A 2, 3. 

gotar (gwtar) B, C. 


(gwStar) A 1. 
(gwtar) A 2, 3. 


Before tenues (w) is accordingly always followed by an epen- 
thetic consonant—either spirant or affricate—in the pronuncia- 
tion of B and C, although A, the Géteborg subject, frequently 
omits the consonantal articulation. The pronunciation of B 
and C agrees with that of Millardet’s two subjects in their con- 
sistent articulation of the consonant, but the latter again never 
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form an affricate—the one pronounces a labiodental, the other 
a bilabial, spirant. 
Before a media (w) is always followed by a consonant in the 
pronunciation of B, but only in one word each by A and C: 
kod = (kwd) A, C. 
(kw8d) B 1. 
(kwpt) B 2, 3. 
koder (kwdar) A, C. 
(kwdar) B 1, 3. 
(kwS¢dar) B 2. 
god (gwd) A1,C. 
(gw8d) A 2, 3. 
(gw6t) B. 
godo (gwdo) A. 


(gw6do) B 1, C. 
(gw8to) B 2, 3. 


This inconsistency is paralleled by that of Millardet’s subjects, 
one of whom always pronounced a bilabial fricative before (d) 
and (g), the other only before (g). 


c. (y). 

typ (typ) A 3, C 2, 3. 
(tysp) A 1, 2. 
(typ) B, C 3. 

typer (typor) A 3, C 2, 3. 
(tyypor) A 1, 2. 
(tycper) B, C 1. 

byk (byk) A 2, 3, C3. 
(byjk) A 1. 
(byck) B, C 1, 2. 

byka_ (byka) A 3, C 3. 
(byyska) A 1, 3. 
(bycka) B, C 1, 2. 


In B and C’s pronunciation of typ and typer the intrusive ele- 
ment is very weak and short (from two to five hundredths of a 
second in length)—possibly because of the correspondence of 
(p)’s articulation with the bilabial element in the articulation 
of (y). Millardet regularly found a voiced or voiceless palatal 
spirant before (p) and (t) with both his subjects. 

In the two test-words having a (y) before a voiced stop, B 
alone shows a tendency to pronounce an intrusive consonant: 
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tyg — (tyg) A, B, C. 
tyger (tygar) A, C. 
(tyjgor) B 1, 2. 
(tyykar) B 3. 
Millardet had no test-words with (y) before mediae. 

3. The mid vowels (e), (0), (¢), and the low vowel (a) are 
sporadically accompanied by a clear spirant articulation when 
a voiceless stop follows. In many of the words where no clear 
spirant is pronounced the vowel is followed by a short aspiration 
varying in duration from two to five hundredths of a second. 


bet (bet) A, B,C. 





beta (beta) A. 
(behta) B, C. 

pek (pek) A, B 1, 2, C. 
(pehk) B 3. 

peka (peka) A, C. 
(pehka) B. 

kék (kok) A 1, 3, B 2, 3, C. 
(koxk) A 2, B 1. 

kékar (kokar) A, C. 
(koxkar) B. 

bék (bok) A 1, 3, B 1, 2, C. 
(boxk) A 2, B 3. 

bdkar (bokar) A 1, 2. 
(boxkar) A 3, B. 
(bohkar) C. 

bik (bgk) A, C 3. 
(bghk) B, C 1, 2. 

bika (bgka) A, C 2, 3. 
(bghka) B, C 1. 


kap (kap) A, B 2, C 3. 
(kahp) B 1, 3, C 1, 2. 


kapet (kapat) A, B 3, C 2, 3. 
(kahpoat) B 1, 2, C 1. 


bak (bak) B, C 2, 3. 
(bahk) A, C 1. 


baka (baka) A, C 1, 3. 
(bahka) B, C 2 
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In words where the above vowels are followed by a voiced stop 
no epenthetic articulation of any kind appears: teg, tegar, deg, 
dega; bdd, bdda, pag, pagar ; did, dida, pibel; tag, taget, bad, bada. 

In the mid and low vowels Millardet’s transcriptions exhibit 
occasional departures from the data for A, B, and C. Millardet 
found occasional epenthetic articulations as follows: for (e) only 
in ek (eck) B, but not in kdrlek, sked, ved; for (0) a velar spirant 
in kdk, dka, bat, tag, but not in vdp, tdg, trdd; for (¢) a (¢) or 
palatal (h) in kk, hok, stét, ka, but not in bréd; and for (a) a 
velar stop in bak, skata, but not in Jag, rad. 

Many of the words which appear above, both in Millardet’s 
and my lists, as having been pronounced with an epenthetic 
spirant have the tonic vowel followed by (k). These cannot 
safely be taken as evidence for or against the articulation of an 
epenthetic consonant because the velar stops in Swedish, as in 
a dozen other languages I have recorded, are characterized by 
a comparatively long applosion, the back of the tongue rising 
much more slowly to reach its point of articulation than in the 
case of the dental or labial stops. This moment between the 
sounding of the tonic vowel and the actual closure of the oral 
passage in the pronunciation of a (k) or (g) accordingly is repre- 
sented on the kymogram by a gradually falling line as the 
passage between velum and tongue grows smaller and is recog- 
nized auditively as a weak spirant. There remain, however, 
several cases where a clear fricative was pronounced by Mil- 
lardet’s subjects—and I must add that the distinctions drawn 
in my transcriptions between spirant and aspiration represent 
no sharply variant pronunciations, but are based upon a purely 
relative evaluation of the kymogram profiles and upon the rela- 
tive durations of the intrusive elements. 

4. The short vowels, which occur in Swedish in tonic position 
only before geminate stops, are never accompanied by a clear 
consonantal articulation. Post-vocalic aspirations, as with the 
mid and low long vowels, occur sporadically before tenues, and 
the syllabic accent is always sharply rising before the voiceless 
stops, often producing the auditory impression of a consonant 
at the end of the vowel-articulation, but the kymograms make 
it clear that no full-fledged spirant is formed. The words re- 
corded are the following: 

(i) pick, picka, pigg, pigga, bigga. 
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(u) kupp, kupper, gupp, butter, dugg, dugga, kubb, kubbar. 

(e) beck, becka, peppar, bedd, deggut. 

(0) dopp, doppa, kock, kocken, bock, bockar, dobb, dobbar, kobb, kobbe. 
(a) kapp, kappa, back, backa, badd, badda, tagg, taggar. 

(y) bytt, bytta, pytt, pyttor, bygga. 

(6) kétt, técken. 


Millardet found that some sort of epenthetic consonant was 
pronounced after a short vowel followed by a geminated tenuis 
by both his subjects in the handful of words he employed as 
test-material. In hack, dott, stétt one subject pronounced a palatal 
spirant, the other a palatal (h); in flicka, klippa both articulated 
a (¢), in tack, katt, kappa an (x). That some sort of non-vocalic 
strengthening frequently occurs in words of this type, the kymo- 
grams of the words in the list above clearly indicate for all three 
subjects, but they give no such evidence of a definite spirant 
articulation as do the kymograms of the high, long vowels. 

Before proceeding to an analysis of the distribution of the 
epenthetic articulation in the speech of B and C, we may con- 
sider some general remarks on the nature, voicing, and duration 
of the intrusive consonant for all three speakers. 

The epenthetic consonant is either fricative or affricate, the 
latter occurring almost exclusively after (u1)—two cases alone 
occurring after (w). The point of articulation is always that of 
the preceding vowel: after (uw) and (w) the consonant is bilabial 
—(¢, 8), (pd), as in kut (kui(p)pt); after (y) and (i) it is 
palatal—(¢, 3), asin pip (picp) (pijp); and after (0) and (a) it is 
velar—(x), as in kdk (koxk). 

The transcriptions above exhibit a striking confusion in the 
voiced or surd pronunciation of the consonants, both voiced and 
unvoiced consonants appearing before voiced or unvoiced stops. 
A, the speaker from Géteborg, patently favors the voiced ar- 
ticulation before surd stops—cp. particularly but, buten, pip, 
pipar, byka. In the speech of C a voiced consonant before a 
tenuis appears only in kut C 2, but C 2, kok C 2, 3, and got 
C 2, 3. With B the epenthetic consonant is without exception 
voiceless before a final or medial tenuis. 

Before mediae, as might be expected, the epenthetic con- 
sonant is generally voiced— but not without exceptions. B shows 
a tendency not only to unvoice the epenthetic consonant (koder 
|kw8pdar] B 2), but also to unvoice the following stop as well 
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(gud |gu¢t] B 3, kod [kw¢t] B 2, 3), or to unvoice only the 
following stop (guden [guBtan] B 2, 3, god [gwBt] B, godo [gwfto] 
B 2, 3, tyger [tyykor] B 3). A shows an unusual unvoicing in 
guden (guttan). I have not noticed in the transcriptions above 
the partial unvoicings of intervocalic mediae typical of the pro- 
nunciation of all three subjects since it occurs also in the ab- 
sence of the epenthetic articulation. 

The duration measurements for the three pronunciations of 
each word for the three speakers have not been listed above 
because of their wide and irregular spread. I list here a handful 
of durations (expressed in hundredth-seconds) for the vowel and 
the epenthetic consonant in B and C’s pronunciations of a few 
sample words. The nature of the epenthetic articulation— 
whether affricate, spirant, or aspiration—may be determined 
from the transcriptions above. The lengths of vowels in a few 
words where no epenthetic consonant is found are supplied in 
brackets for comparison. 


B Cc 


kut 8-7 87 8-8 15-4 14-3 14-5 
kutar 7-7 48 68 10-6 10-7 8-9 


(kub 10 9 Iii 14 17 15) 
(kuber 8 7 7 16 16 = 16) 
bit 10 10-7 10-5 15-2 16 16 
bita 65 69 68 12-4 104 14 
(piga 16 16 16 20 20 20) 
(bibel 14 13 12 16 18 17) 


got 11-7 104 8-16 16-4 18-4 15-3 
gotar 6-8 7-7 12-5 10-5 13-5 14-2 
god 69 69 9-10 23 23 24 
godo 74 89 4412 10-9 10-10 10-9 


byk 14-8 12-8 12-8 18-3 18-2 18 
byka 7-8 6-7 10-8 13-3 14-2 16 


Although the transcriptions listed above exhibit a wide dis- 
parity in the distribution of the intrusive articulation after a 
tonic vowel, the impulse to the pronunciation of an epenthetic 
consonant does not operate in a purely fortuitous manner, but 
is plainly conditioned by several factors. A scale of the degree 
to which the various vowels in position before tenues or mediae 
are affected by the impulse appears as follows—starting with the 
most emphatic exhibition of the impulse. 
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1. The high-mid, central vowel (mw): the epenthetic con- 
sonant is never missing except before a homorganic consonant 
and with B frequently reaches the affricate stage. It appears 
before mediae as well as before tenues. 

2. The high, rounded vowel (w): the consonant is never miss- 
ing before tenues, but there is a weaker tendency to affricate 
articulation with B. It regularly appears before mediae only 
with B, in a single instance with C. 

3. The high vowels (i, y): the fricative articulation is occa- 
sionally missing even before tenues: cp. bit B 1, C 2, 3, bita C 3, 
byk C 3, byka C 3. Before mediae B alone articulates a spirant. 

4. The mid and low long vowels (e o ¢ a) and the short 
vowels: there are no clear epenthetic articulations in any posi- 
tion, but a very weak spirant or an aspiration occasionally ap- 
pears before tenues. Before mediae the vowels are never accom- 
panied by an epenthetic articulation. 

In other words, the occurrence of the epenthetic consonant 
with B and C is affected by the height of the tongue during the 
articulation of the vowel, its length or tension, and its appear- 
ance before a media or tenuis. 

We may now look toward an explanation not only of the 
nature of the Swedish epenthesis, but also of the variations in 
its occurrence. In the preface’ to his study Millardet classes the 
Swedish epenthesis with analogous changes in other idioms 
brought about by the development of glide sounds into full- 
fledged consonants, the Swedish change being d'stinctive in that 
the intercalated consonant develops between a vowel and a 
consonant rather than in the more common vowel-vowel, con- 
sonant-consonant, sonant-sonant, consonant-sonant, and so- 
nant-consonant combinations. 

To look upon the products of this epenthesis in Swedish as 
primarily transitional or glide sounds does not, I believe, accu- 
rately describe the origin of these sounds. The simple fact that 
an epenthetic consonant is pronounced after a final vowel as 
well as after a preconsonantal vowel would indicate that the 
added consonantal articulation is mot produced by a movement 
from one articulation to a dissimilar following articulation.® 

5 pp. 309-12. 

* Millardet (pp. 343-4) professes to see in these epenthetic final sounds a 
transition from the vowel-articulation to the state of rest—an interpretation 
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Later’ Millardet ascribes the phenomenon to what is clearly its 
principal determinant—‘‘une tendance générale qui, en suédois 
moderne, pousse les voyelles 4 se fermer dans leur partie finale.” 

This tendency of the vowels to close in the latter part of 
their articulation is, in my opinion, the direct product of the 
strong rising syllabic stress characteristic of the Scandinavian 
idioms generally and exhibiting itself in such related phenomena 
as the post-vocalic aspiration before tenues in Icelandic, the 
strong aspiration or surd spirant articulation after final vowels 
~ in the standard idioms, and the partial or total unvoicing of 
final and even intervocalic mediae with many speakers of the 
current standard dialects. These are all quite clearly produced 
by a maximum intensity of the articulatory energy at the end 
of the syllable. The kymograms of some ten Scandinavian 
speakers likewise attest to the rising energy of utterance in the 
articulation of the syllable. The pointer-line for a tonic vowel 
articulation consistently rises throughout the extent of the 
vowel, frequently at a very sharp grade—the exact reverse of 
the profile of the typical vowel-curve obtained from speakers of 
a language with a sharply falling syllabic stress, such as Low 
German or American English. 

The mechanics of the process involved in the Swedish shift 
may be sketched very briefly. The mouth articulation of an oral 
vowel comprises an upward movement of the tongue with or 
without a rounding movement of the lips. The tongue, with or 
without the lips, moves to the position for forming the proper 
shape and size of resonance cavity required to produce the de- 
sired vowel-timbre. If the energy which is being employed in 
the movement becomes excessively great, the tongue and lips 
not only reach the required position, but they continue the same 
direction of movement beyond the normal point of arrest. Con- 
sequently, in the pronunciation of the unrounded vowels the 
tongue rises so near the palate that the expired air produces a 
fricative sound. In the pronunciation of the rounded vowels the 
lips exceed the proper pursing for the vowel-rounding and con- 
tinue contracting to a position where they likewise produce a 
spirant or even form a total closure to produce a bilabial stop. 
The articulating organs simply do their work too well. 





perhaps theoretically acceptable, but not satisfactory as a working principle of 
classification. 7 p. 344. 
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This impulse in Swedish, as we have seen, does not operate 
identically with all vowels in all positions—and for the following 
reasons. In the first place, vowels before voiced stops are longer 
than before unvoiced stops. Since the syllabic energy is, as a 
consequence, distributed over a larger time-segment, the energy- 
peak reached at the end of the syllable even under this rising 
accent in Swedish is not normally enough to produce the exag- 
geration of movement which leads to a consonantal articulation. 
The short, somewhat more lax vowels, secondly, since they are 
articulated with less energy than the long, more tense vowels, 
are only sporadically affected by the impulse, and even then 
exhibit only a short aspiration or a very weak spirant. The im- 
pulse varies, finally, with the tongue-position of the vowels. 
A correlation familiar since Meyer exposed it in 1903 states that 
the higher a vowel, the shorter its duration. This is manifestly 
the effect of the greater energy required for the articulation of 
the higher vowels, a supposition supported by Roudet’s meas- 
urements of breath-consumption for the several speech-sounds. 
This greater tension of the high vowels, combined with the 
energy-peak at the end of the syllable produced by the rising 
accent, favors the maximum exaggeration in the movements 
connected with their articulation. Accordingly, the impulse 
to articulate an epenthetic consonant is much stronger with 
(ut wi y) than with (e og a). Of the four high vowels (uw), the 
peculiar mixed vowel of Swedish, is generally shorter than the 
other three in lexical pronunciation and is apparently produced 
with the greatest energy. It consequently produces an actual 
stop articulation before (p t k) in the speech of B, and even 
before (b d g), where it is longer and therefore more laxly ar- 
ticulated, it is followed by a bilabial spirant. This same correla- 
tion between the energy employed in producing a vowel and the 
height of the tongue during its articulation also explains the 
phenomenon referred to by Verrier® that the aspiration following 
a final vowel in the Scandinavian idioms, especially in Danish, 
is strongest after the high vowels (i u y). 

The above general conclusions are by no means to be taken 
as definitive. They are based upon the habits of only two native 
speakers who, moreover, clearly differ in the intensity of the 


® Revue de Phonétique I (1912), 77. 
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epenthetic impulse operating in their speech. All that can be 
said is that the general nature of the shift and the primary 
factors governing the variations in the extent of the epenthesis 
emerge with some degree of clarity from the speech-habits of 
Millardet’s and my own subjects. It is to be hoped that Swedish 
phoneticians will give the subject sufficient attention to record 
enough speakers with an inclusive test-material to get at the 
variations in the epenthetic habit of the impulse among speakers 
of Standard Swedish and also to trace the variations in succes- 
sive generations—for the shift is plainly still in process and will 
likely sometime reach a stage where the epentheses will be 
normalized in the standard speech, as in the case of the post- 
vocalic aspiration in Icelandic. It is only too rare that the his- 
torical phonetician has the chance to follow the gradual evolu- 
tion of a sound-change in a living idiom. 
Harry A. ROSITZKE 
University of Rochester 











GERMAN INFLUENCE ON THE ENGLISH 
VOCABULARY IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY 


While England enriched the German language with terms 
relating to politics, social organization, labor, trade, and sport, 
German scholarship repaid the debt with its own characteristic 
words. Obviously the nature of the contribution was determined 
by those achievements in which Germany excelled, namely 
science, philosophy, and scholarship. Since the terminology of 
science is frequently only the possession of the specialist and 
because Greek and Latin roots were usually employed by Ger- 
man scientists and scholars in naming a new principle or dis- 
covery, the extent of the German contribution to the English 
language, especially in the nineteenth century, is almost always 
underestimated. 

In 1759 K. F. Wolff put forward the theory of epigenesis, 
which was soon regarded as the true theory of generation, in 
preference to the theory of preformation. The year 1807 marks 
the introduction of the new word into English. A Bremen 
physician, Gottfried Reinhold (Treveranus), began to write his 
Biologie oder Philosophie der lebenden Natur in 1796, and thus 
brought into vogue the term biology. Every student of German 
literature has heard of Goethe’s great devotion to the natural 
sciences. To Germany’s most famous writer goes the credit for 
morphology, found in Zur Naturwissenschaft iiberhaupt und 
besonders zur Morphologie.” The first English reference to proto- 
zoa is dated 1834; the word owes its existence to Goldfuss. About 
the middle of the century von Mohl announced the discovery of 
protoplasm; shortly afterwards English naturalists were familiar 
with it. Host, in the sense of “an organism which has a parasite 
feeding on it,” made its way into the English language about a 
decade later; in this sense it is a translation of the German Wirt.’ 
When the botanist wishes to describe something which has 
atrophied, he says it is contabescent. Charles Darwin was the 
first Englishman to use the term. 

Great work in the natural sciences was done by Ernst 

1 New English Dictionary, vol. 111, pt. 2, p. 240. 

2 C. T. Carr, The German Influence in the English Vocabulary, Society for 


Pure English, tract no. 42, p. 58. 
3 New English Dictionary, vol. v, pt. 1, p. 408. 
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Haeckel, a pioneer of Darwinism. The words which he added to 
the vocabulary of science are so highly technical that they often 
utterly mystify the ordinary layman. The first of his terms to 
enter the English language is monera; this arrived in 1869. 
Haeckel also coined metazsoa, the counterpart of protozoa. When 
he wished to talk of the evolution of a type as distinct from the 
individual, he called Phylogenie into service, when he desired to 
draw attention to spontaneous generation, he spoke of Plasmo- 
genie. English scientists grew familiar with phylogeny and plas- 
mogeny in the seventies, also with anorganology, dysteleology, 
mor phon, oecology, palingenesis, physiogeny, pithecanthrope, plas- 
son, plastid, promorphology, and protista. Later rectology and 
ovoplasm entered the English word-stock. 

August Weismann introduced the determinant, a unit which 
fixes the character of a cell. He called that portion of the germ- 
plasm which is supposed to determine the nature of the resulting 
organism an id; this is a contraction of idioplasm, a term first 
used by Niageli, the Swiss botanist. When Weismann discovered 
a certain chromatin body in the reproductive cells, he named it 
idant. Anything originating from the germ-plasm was Dlasto- 
genic, the process of generation from an egg was ovogenesis, and 
the ultimate unit of protoplasm was a biophor. 

There are, of course, many other terms coined by German 
scientists that have established themselves in English usage. 
Though some of these might stagger a lexicographer, they are 
nevertheless striking enough, and important enough, to warrant 
some attention. Every biologist is now familiar with the chromo- 
some, and is greatly shocked if any one should venture to admit 
an ignorance of this primary chromatin fibre. However, had he 
lived before 1888, he too would have been unable to speak of 
the chromosome, for it was then that Waldeyer first applied the 
term. The same year saw the coining of orthogenesis, which was 
explained by Eimer in his Entstehung der Arten. At last comes a 
term which does not mystify us with its Greek or Latin appear- 
ance; it is the word anlage, which goes back directly to a native 
German root. 

Because German chemists led the world during the nine- 
teenth century, many of their new terms made their way into 
the English vocabulary. When the housewife of days gone by, 
before the expansion of our highly advertised dry-cleaning sys- 
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tems, discovered that her gloves required cleaning, she pur- 
chased an aromatic hydrocarbon. Intent only on removing the 
grease-spots, she was no doubt ignorant of the interesting facts 
connected with benzine. The word traces back its ancestry to 
distant Sumatra. It was first employed by Mitscherlich in 1833. 
Liebig, however, objected to it for some reason or other and sub- 
stituted benzol. Hofmann, in his turn, recommended benzene in 
his chemical nomenclature. How did each of these words fare in 
their quest for English popularity? Benszine is the commercial 
product, benzol has dropped out of the race, and benzene may be 
found in textbooks on chemistry. 

German chemists carried on very extensive pioneer work in 
dyes. To them we owe aniline, ester, pittacal, rubiacine, rutin, 
and xanthin. Then, too, Germans are associated with the naming 
of various metals, Bunsen with rubidium and caesium, Winkler 
with germanium, and von Welsbach with neodymion. Schénbein 
was responsible for the word ozone.‘ Finally, the important term 
biochemical is a living witness to the achievements of German 
science. 

Enough has perhaps been said of the words borrowed by 
Englishmen from the German vocabulary of chemistry. Physics, 
too, is deeply indebted to German leadership. Every student of 
electricity has heard of an ohm. At a meeting of the British 
Association in 1861 it was recommended that this word, derived 
from G. S. Ohm, the celebrated discoverer of Ohm’s law, be 
applied to a multiple of the absolute unit of resistance.* In 1867 
Siemens suggested the term dynamo-elektrische Maschine for the 
device which he had helped to develop. This was translated by 
dynamo-electric machine, of which only the first element was re- 
tained. In the physics of sound one frequently refers to over- 
tones ; these were first analyzed by Helmholtz, who spoke of the 
Oberton, which is a contraction of Ober partialton. Clang-colour is 
another borrowing; it is a loan-translation of Klangfarbe. 

Because of the high respect meted out to German medicine, 
it is not surprising to find a considerable number of linguistic 
evidences of its influence on the English art of healing. Sympa- 
thetic friends immediately recommend to any one suffering from 
rheumatic fever or a headache a sedative drug in tablet form, 


4 New English Dictionary, vol. v11, pt. 1, p. 356. 
5 New English Dictionary, vol. vu, pt. 1, p. 92. 
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an aspirin. The word was coined in 1899 by H. Dreser, and was 
adopted by the English in the same year. Dreser discovered and 
named a second important drug, heroin, so called because it 
inflates the personality. Another German chemist is responsible 
for morphine, and still another for su/phonal. Our knowledge of 
digestion is materially increased by enzyme, pepsin and peptone. 
Pepsin, by the way, goes back to Schwann, one of the pioneers 
of the cell-theory. Most tourists are mildly surprised at the wide 
variety of cures advertised by the German health resorts; air- 
cure, kursaal, sits-bath, and water-cure are reminders of German 
therapeutic methods. To the English word-stock of bacteriology 
the Germans have added bacillus, bacterium, and streptococcus ; 
to psychiatry they have contributed katatonia and paranoia. 
Policlinic owes its origin to a system of clinics in private houses 
common in Germany at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The treatment of tuberculosis can hardly be thought of without 
Robert Koch’s tuberculin. When Réntgen discovered the rays 
which brought his name before the world, he called them X- 
Strahlen. The loan-translation, X-rays, was first recorded in 
1896; the science of these rays is known as roentgenology. 

As early as the seventeenth century German mining had 
made extensive contributions to the English vocabulary. Since 
a knowledge of German was still almost indispensable to an 
English mineralogist, English mineralogy and geology continued 
to borrow terms from German sources. The sulphate of sodium 
and calcium is called glauberite, after J. R. Glauber, whose name 
may also be seen in Glauber’s salts. If a geologist happens to 
strike a particular kind of rock and finds his nostrils assailed by 
a fetid odor, he suspects the presence of stinkstone, and if per- 
chance he has a nose for philology too, he concludes that the 
term is a loan-translation of Stinkstein. Bunter is one of the 
members of the ériassic system; the full form bunter Sandstein 
was at first in general use. The terrain separating the sources of 
two rivers is styled a watershed, a loan-translation of Wasser- 
scheide, and the line at the bottom of a valley where the two 
slopes meet a thalweg. The English geologist calls the direction 
in which a glacier moves its stoss. He speaks familiarly of celc- 
cinter, interglacial, lawine, lehm, loess, and kupferschiefer. Im- 
pressive is the testimonial of a German to a professor of mineral- 
ogy at Cambridge in the term millerite. 
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With the introduction of lithography into England came the 
name for the new process. This was applied to it in 1805 by 
Mitterer;* eight years later it is first found in English records. 
At the end of the century a German discovered algraphy, a 
method of printing from aluminum plates. English publishers 
soon adopted the device. 

A peculiar feature of the Kantian influence on English ter- 
minology was the comparative paucity of loan-words and loan- 
translations; the influence made itself felt mainly in new defini- 
tions of and distinctions between existing words. In a letter on 
Kantian philosophy sent to his brother in 1802, Crabb Robinson 
first applied the word form in its Kantian sense of “‘subjective 
element in knowledge.”” Various other words influenced by 
Kant, such as idea, intuition, and reason, may be found in the 
letters of this enthusiast of German culture.’ The terminology 
of Coleridge’s Biographia Literaria (1817) shows a familiarity 
with categorical imperative, supersensual, and thing-in-itself, all 
loan-translations from Kant. 

In 1838 the Hegelians modified idea to mean “‘the absolute.”’ 
They also had a share in the popularization of monist, which 
received a further impetus through the translation of Haeckel’s 
History of Creation. Panlogism, coined in 1853 and imported 
several years later, is a similar testimonial to Haeckel’s in- 
fluence. 

There are, of course, other philosophic terms striking enough 
to be mentioned here, among them éranssubjective, world-soul, 
world-view, and voluntarism. But psychology demands a little 
attention. Great names are connected with the German psycho- 
logical terms which have entered the English language, Lotze 
with local sign, Fechner with psycho-physics, Wundt with feeling- 
tone and suppression. 

One might expect to meet a flood of German musical terms. 
This is not the case, largely because the nomenclature of the art 
was already fairly well fixed. Only a few words are of German 
origin: claviature, kapellmeister, singspiel, and tone-colour. Hu- 
moresque first occurs in German in 1838; its introduction into 
English is associated with Schumann. Leifmotiv, sometimes 


6 Allgemeines Lexikon der bildenden K iinstler, vol. xxx, p. 494. 
7C. T. Carr, op. cit., p. 56. 
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translated as leading motive, is a very prominent feature of 
Wagner’s music. 

We come in contact with this flood in philology and allied 
fields. To designate a student of German life and letters, Carlyle 
borrowed Germanist from Jakob Grimm. Later we hear of 
Anglist, which denotes a scholar well versed in English. Philolo- 
gists began to speak of the Indo-Germanic group of languages, 
of Germanic, and of Middle English. They began to mystify 
their auditors by constant references to ablaut, auslaut, inlaut, 
and umlaut, with loan-word, sound-shift, stave-rhyme, or com- 
binative sound-change thrown in for good measure. Professors 
attacked the distinction between strong and weak verbs, the 
problem of breaking, and questions of folk-etymology by every 
device known to pedagogical ingenuity, only to find, then as 
now, that sound-lore and word-lore are the best of all opiates for 
most mortals, while to the initiated few they are an intellectual 
stimulus unrivalled by any other pursuit. 

Turning to literary criticism, we find héhere Kritik rendered 
by higher criticism. William Taylor, the great interpreter of 
German life and letters, borrowed dramaturgy from Lessing. The 
year 1838 saw the introduction of tendency drama. Storm and 
Stress was brought in by Carlyle in 1827. About forty years 
later we meet with Enlightenment. 

The meanings attached to several English terms of literary 
criticism in the course of their wanderings from one country to 
another show how subtle is the manner in which international 
influences sometimes make themselves felt. Originally coming 
from France, the word romantic referred to scenes similar to 
those described in the old romances, such as castles, mountains, 
forests, pastoral plains, and solitary wildernesses. With this 
meaning it passed to Germany late in the seventeenth century. 
Here it was extended to refer to the literature describing such 
scenes, and set up as the antithesis of classical.* By way of 
France, whither it had been brought by the De I’ Allemagne of 
Madame de Staél, the word, charged with these new meanings, 
now returned to England to become one of the watchwords of 
the Lake School of poets. Originality, creative, and genius under- 
went similar changes. Travelling to Germany, they were adopted 


8 L. P. Smith, Four Words, Society for Pure English, tract no. 17, p. 15 ff. 
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by the Storm and Stress movement, as well as by Romanticism; 
again crossing the North Sea, they acted as the slogans of 
Coleridge, Byron, Keats, and Shelley. 

German influence on the general English vocabulary reached 
its high point in Carlyle. To him goes the credit for the intro- 
duction of environment, which is now widely current, and of 
swan-song, found in Jean Paul Friedrich Richter and in Sartor 
Resartus.* He cooperated with others in the popularization of 
genial in the sense of “characteristic of a genius.” With this 
meaning it occurs in Coleridge’s Principles of Genial Criticism 
(1814), and thus fits in with the above remarks on genius. Car- 
lyle’s importation of German words restored to the English 
language a certain measure of its earlier freedom in compound- 
making, as shown by house-mother, time-s pirit, world-famous, and 
world-history. The German original of the second of these, 
Zeitgeist, was later employed by Arnold, who likewise had a 
hand, together with Carlyle and Robinson, in the naturalization 
of philistine. 

Borrowed political terms which are hardly ever called into 
service except when speaking of things German are English only 
in a limited sense. Such a statement applies to Kulturkampf, 
Social Democrat, and Zollverein, slightly less to world-policy, and 
not at all to Ainterland, which has been thoroughly naturalized. 

As every one knows, the favorite beverage of a German is 
beer. Various varieties, such as bock, lager, pilsner, and schenk, 
are appreciated by English palates. Some experts contend that 
this brown and foaming liquid is at its best when drunk from a 
stein, an earthenware mug commonly holding about a pint, 
after stimulating one’s thirst with a pretzel or two. Those pre- 
ferring something else at a game of Skat may order schnaps or 
kiimmel. 

No one will deny that the Christmas-tree is a distinct feature 
of the English holiday spirit. Before 1840, however, the ever- 
green with its candles and gifts was comparatively unknown in 
the British Isles. Queen Victoria was largely responsible for 
bringing it from the land of its origin, from Germany. 

No one, too, will deny the grace of the waltz, when performed 
with smooth and even steps, in perfect time to the triple measure 


°C. T. Carr, op. cit., p. 62. 
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of the music. But there were those who in the early days of 
waltzing considered it improper to slide one’s feet along the 
floor instead of hopping about in the old-fashioned manner. 
Evidence of this distorted viewpoint may be seen in a Bavarian 
law of 1760 prohibiting the new dance. England imported the 
waltz at the turn of the century, not without opposition from 
some quarters, which frowned upon it as riotous and indecent. 

The above list of terms may be further expanded. Such words 
as kindergarten and seminar bear witness to the influence of 
German educational thought. Every lover of dogs is familiar 
with dachshund, poodle, spitz, and wolfhound. Many an English 
tourist has tramped in the Bavarian Alps with rucksack on his 
back and alpenstock in his hand; perhaps at the psychological 
moment he felt a touch of homesickness; nor is it improbable 
that a performance of the passion play may have attracted him 
in Oberammergau. 

EDWARD TAUBE 
University of Western Ontario, London, Canada 











THE PRESENT STATUS OF A STANDARD 
LOW GERMAN ORTHOGRAPHY 


Already as early as 1855 Franz Boll, a very close friend of 
Fritz Reuter in Neubrandenburg, published an article: “Zur 
Aussprache und Rechtschreibung des Plattdeutschen,”' in which 
he called attention to the lack of rules concerning Low German 
pronunciation and orthography. With their writings Klaus 
Groth and Fritz Reuter had found a large reading public, and 
Low German in a written form had to a certain extent been re- 
discovered. However, there was no uniformity whatsoever 
among Low German writers, each being quite content to write 
in his own dialect and, moreover, to use his own arbitrary system 
of orthography. During the previous two centuries Low German 
had been badly corrupted and had gradually ceased to be an 
independent written language. Even in the older Low German 
prints there had been no uniformity as to orthography, and 
now, especially in the cities, many High German words were 
found modelled into a Low German form. Boll considers it a 
corruption of the language if the soft pronunciation of the con- 
sonants, ordinarily characteristic of Low German, is extended 
to words as birren, de driirr, to berr, de oll, de anne instead of 
bidden, de driidde, to bedde, de olde, de andere. Words as dei, hei, 
sei, tau, kraug represent merely the broad peasant pronunciation 
of the correct de, he, se, t6, krég. Finally, forms like doa, mia, sia 
present a poorly chosen orthography for the correct ddr, mir, 
str. A further development along such lines can result only in 
the downfall of Low German into various jargons. If the lan- 
guage is to be saved, then it must necessarily be elevated, and 
to do so it is necessary to go back to the time when Low German 
was still a written language. Boll then briefly sets up his system 
of orthography based on the language of the sixteenth century 
and gives examples to show that the writings of the Middle 
Low German period are more easily understood than the cor- 
rupted jargons of the present time. 

It was under the influence of his friend Boll that Reuter 
wrote the introduction to the fourth edition of his Lduschen un 
Rimels in 1859. Reuter was certainly interested in a large reading 
public. He wished to make his works available to High Germans 


Archiv fiir Landeskunde in Mecklenburg, v (1855), pp. 625-39. 
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as well as Low Germans, but at the same time there is a note 
of genuine sincerity in his interest in his Low German tongue. 
The first edition of Lduschen un Rimels (1855) had been written 
for his own circle of friends and, accordingly, he had made use 
of his native Stavenhagen dialect. But after 1859 he turns back 
to an older stage of Low German in order to come closer to the 
other Low German dialects.? Reuter speaks of the great lan- 
guage cable which connects the modern dialects with the stand- 
ard Middle Low German language and emphasizes the necessity 
of tracing this cable back to the point where it was torn, that is, 
to the time when Plattdeutsch ceased to be a written language. 
He writes in this same introduction: ‘Da, wo die plattdeutsche 
Sprache aufhérte, Schriftsprache zu sein, ist das Band zuerst 
gerissen, da muss verniinftigerweise zuerst wieder angekniipft 
werden; da kénnte man den Knoten schlagen, der alle Dialekte 
wieder zu einem Ganzen verbinde.’* This could naturally not 
be carried out consistently by him, but it was conceived of as 
being the ideal written Low German, the more so if the form 
happened to agree with the High German orthography. To be 
sure, one must go back slowly in order not to lose sight of the 
other dialects. Otherwise one would be manufacturing an arti- 
ficial language without flesh and blood. A certain norm there 
must necessarily be for all writers, but forms specifically charac- 
teristic of any single dialect should be discarded. One of the 
more significant changes which Reuter made in his new orthog- 
raphy involved the letter r. He now writes Liid instead of Liihr, 
and wedder instead of werre. But initially and medially the r 
returns in forms where it had been omitted before (ward instead 
of wad and Daler instead of Dahle). As regards wedder and Liid 
it may be observed that the forms agree with the Middle Low 
German as well as with the general Low German of Reuter’s 
time, and at the same time they do not appear nearly as strange 
to the High German reader as the Mecklenburg forms werre and 
Liihr. Reuter uses the lengthening / (seihn), but does not use 
the double vowel spelling in uu, ii or 66 (Hus, Hiir, Bim), as 


* For a discussion of the development in Reuter’s language cf. Clara Holst, 
“Zur Aussprache in Fritz Reuters Heimat,” Niederdeutsches Jahrbuch, Xxxtt 
(1908), pp. 143-58. 

* Reuters Werke, 1, 7. Edited by Wilhelm Seelmann and Heinrich Brémse. 
Leipzig: Bibliographisches Institut, 1936. 
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these doubled vowels are not known in High German either. In 
the case of ¢ (the long open sound) Reuter uses e and d(h) almost 
interchangeably both in open and closed syllables. When the 
connection with a is apparent Reuter usually writes d as in 
Tahn (Zéhne), but where there is no original a he uses both e 
and d (spreken—spriiken). However, even here it can be ob- 
served that Reuter gradually uses e, so that he is at least in 
partial agreement with the High German orthography. 

Reuter was criticized for retaining the Mecklenburg pro- 
nunciation of the diphthongs au (for 6), ei (for @) and du (for 6) 
even in his new orthography, but he believed the language to be 
enriched and more melodious thereby than with the monotonous 
long 6 and é sounds.‘ He was fully aware of the shortcomings of 
his own system, for he writes to his friend Wuthenow in October 
1859: “Ich weiss, wie gesagt, sehr wohl, dass viele Inkonse- 
quenzen bei mir vorkommen; aber man muss dem hochdeutsch- 
gewohnten Auge beim Lesen auf einzelnen Stellen zu Hilfe 
kommen, z. B. bei den durch /& gedehnten Silben. Schriebe ich 
Flot oder Flaut, so wiirde der Hochdeutsche eher an Fléte 
denken als an Fluth.’”® 

Reuter continued to improve his orthography in later edi- 
tions, and although he never became quite consistent, he at least 
saw the problem and along what lines it might be solved. 

The difficulties of a standard Low German orthography can 
best be seen in the systems set up by Otto Bremer,*® Johannes 
Sass,’ and Conrad Borchling.* To find a normal standard or- 
thography which will fit all dialects of modern Low German is 
in itself an impossible task. What one must have in mind in 
determining such an orthography would be: (1) accuracy; that 
is, an orthography which gives a close phonetic description of 
the sound; (2) simplicity; that is, a system which though reason- 
ably accurate is at the same time not too complicated for ordi- 
nary usage. These two points naturally do not go hand in hand. 


* Reuters Werke, 1, 10. 

5 Fritz Reuters Briefe, p. 408. Edited by Otto Weltzien. Leipzig, (1913). 

® Regeln fiir die plattdeutsche Rechtschreibung. Halle, 1913. 

? Platideutsches Worterverzeichnis mit den Regeln der Reichsschrifitumskam- 
mer fiir die platideutsche Rechtschreibung. Hamburg, 1935. 

® Platideutsche Rechtschreibungslehre fiir die Mundarten des nordniedersich- 
sischen Raumes. Hamburg, 1935. 
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The more accurate one system is, the less simple it will neces- 
sarily become; (3) breadth; a system which is typically Low 
German. This, too, is very difficult to achieve, because there 
are too many differences among the dialects. For this reason it 
is perhaps best to choose a certain norm, which was Reuter’s 
ideal and which Borchling carries out in his system. The Middle 
Low German written language, too, had been based on the 
North Low Saxon dialect of the region near Liibeck and was 
thus restricted, although in all writers there were certain dia- 
lectical tendencies which prevailed. However, with such a 
normalized language the question still remains whether it is 
then the standard Low German. Most Low German regions 
would answer in the negative; (4) there may be a relationship 
to the High German orthography; not a slavish imitation, be- 
cause there are certain Low German features which cannot be 
avoided if the orthography is to be accurate, but wherever pos- 
sible such a relationship would make for simplicity and for 
understanding; (5) an understanding of the historical develop- 
ment of the sound. This does not mean an indiscriminate return 
to the Middle Low German, but an understanding of the present 
Low German sounds in terms of their development from older 
forms. That there can be made this nice distinction, especially 
in the case of vowels and diphthongs, is very well brought out 
in the Borchling system. 

Of the three works mentioned above Bremer holds closest to 
the High German; yet at the same time he apparently realizes 
that a unified orthography is not easy to find, as the optional 
spellings in the few following cases may indicate. For instance, 
din Low German is a middle vowel between 4 and 6, and might 
be indicated by ao or 4, but a is already the commonly accepted 
spelling. Bremer leaves it to the individual writer to choose his 
own spelling in this case. However, in Westphalia there is a 
distinction between pure 4 in maken and the dark ao in Avend. 
Therefore, in this section it would be necessary to make the dis- 
tinction in the spelling. He even adds that one may write o 
(moken) in Holstein and Hamburg, where it is so pronounced, 
but he recommends a, inasmuch as 0 is also used in forms like 
Koh (= Kauh) where it may be pronounced as a diphthong. 


* Agathe Lasch, Mittelniederdeutsche Grammatik. Halle, 1914, pp. 6, 17. 
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Various possibilities are also offered for the mutated sound 
of d (Groth @; Reuter a, but @ in the Volksausgabe). If ao is 
written for d, as in Westphalia, then dé (Kdék= Kiiche) would 
be a good spelling for the mutated d, but if a is written for the 
unmutated d, as Bremer suggests, then @ (Ke@k) would be prefer- 
able. In either case d could not be used because this symbol has 
a different value both in High and Low German. Again, 6 would 
be possible in Holstein and Hamburg (K@ék), but as indicated 
above, é is better reserved for forms where it may be pronounced 
with a diphthong value (Kék= Kduh). 

In North Germany é and d are not distinguished in High 
German; gehen and Seele are not distinguished from leben and 
Trane. But in Low German there is an @ sound in Jében, which 
was finally written e (Jeben). Groth and Reuter in the Volksaus- 
gabe indicate this sound with ¢ (/eben). But Bremer states that 
this symbol is awkward to read or to write and suggests & which 
indicates the open pronunciation, and which can be used if ¢ 
or dé is written for the mutated d. 

There is also an option between e and ei; o and au; and 6, 
du and eu (Steen, Stein; Koh, Kauh; Kiéh, Kéuh; grin, greun). 
The sea coast as represented by Brinckman uses the mono- 
thongs, but Reuter uses the diphthongs. However, the broad 
pronunciation of the diphthongs is also found in South Low 
German and especially in Westphalia, so that there is justifica- 
tion for both spellings. Bremer constantly shows his regard for 
the High German orthography, in that he does not use the 
double spellings of 66, uu or iti, as these symbols are not known 
in High German. He always uses ie where the High German has 
ei, as in blieben, mien, Tied. In his use of s, sz, ss, [, sch as well 
as in the use of /, v and ph he also follows the High German rules. 
In final position he writes that consonant which is heard medi- 
ally: Tied (Tieden); gaud (gaude); but he writes Wief in spite of 
the plural Wiewer, because the High German has no w in final 
position. Finally, as in High German the lengthening 4A is very 
extensively used (Stauhl, lihren, wannihr). 

The second of the three works mentioned, that of Sass, ap- 
peared in 1935, and a Hilfsbuch fiir den Unterricht im Platt- 
deutschen, based on this orthography, was published by Her- 
mann Quistorf and Johannes Sass in 1937. In this system, too, 
the lack of an absolute uniformity is evident. The High German 
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orthography is used as far as possible, but the difficulty arises 
when the Low German has more sounds than the High German; 
that is, when one High German symbol must represent two Low 
German sounds. This is most evident with e and 6. Keed, for 
instance, is pronounced with an open or a closed e according to 
the dialect. Steen, however, has a diphthong which varies be- 
tween e' and ei. In both cases e or ee is written. In the first case 
d cannot be used, because certain sections pronounced a closed 
e and the spelling 4 would be misleading to them. Likewise 
with 6. The é in Béén, Kéék, Slétel is a different one from the 6 
in gréén, Boker, Hiner. The first one is a simple sound which, 
as in the case of e, is open or closed according to the dialect. 
The second one varies from 6‘ to ew. But it is a principle of Sass 
to avoid all extra symbols, as dots, hooks, dashes, or circles, and 
therefore the distinction in such sounds cannot be made. He 
adds: ‘‘Hier muss die Kenntnis und das Sprachempfinden des 
Lesers und Vorlesers einsetzen, um ein Verwischen solcher 
Unterschiede zu verhiiten. Zum Erlernen des Plattdeutschen 
kann iiberdies niemals eine Gebrauchsschrift dienen; dafiir ist 
das Ohr zustindig.’”° 

With the exception of a few new features Borchling’s system 
is quite close to the system of Sass. As the title indicates, this 
orthography, too, is based on the Low German dialects along 
the coast from the Ems to the Peene. The Middle Low German 
language had been based on the dialect of the North Low Saxon 
region and in the nineteenth century the renaissance of a Low 
German language again began in this territory. As long as it is 
impossible to include all dialects in any given system, it seems 
appropriate to Borchling to take three or four main sections of 
the Low German dialects as his norm. To be absolutely accurate 
for all dialects only a carefully prepared phonetic transcription 
would suffice, but this in turn would be impracticable for general 
use. It is a question, therefore, of taking that which is more 
or less common to all dialects. Borchling adds: ‘‘Mit anderen 
Worten, die hier vorgeschlagene Schreibweise des Platt- 
deutschen gilt nur fiir die schriftliche Fixierung der Mundarten, 
sie erhebt keinerlei Anspruch darauf, auch ihre Aussprache 
verbessern zu wollen. Wenn unsere Schreibweise von jedem 


10 Cf. Sass, op. cit., p. 12. 
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Angehérigen einer nordniedersichsischen Mundart ohne grés- 
sere Miihe in seiner heimischen Aussprache gelesen werden 
kann, so ist ihr Zweck erfiillt.’"™ 

The system is no slavish imitation of the High German; yet 
there are enough features in it which would make it clear to the 
High German also. In three respects Borchling leaves the tradi- 
tion of High German orthography; the designation of vowel 
length, the unvoicing of consonants in final position, and the 
designation of extra length. The first of these is purely an ortho- 
graphic matter to simplify reading and pronunciation, but the 
other two are really more significant, in that they preserve 
niceties of the Low German which have resulted from the drop- 
ping of the unaccented final e. 

In North Low Saxon the final unaccented e has been dropped 
for the most part in the territory north of a line running approxi- 
mately from East Frisia in a southeast direction to Magdeburg.” 
This explains North Low Saxon forms Fédét, Gééf, ik sech, de 
Daag, wut as compared with the South Low German forms 
Féte, Géole, ik segge, de Dage, ute. As Borchling uses an orthog- 
raphy based on the northern dialects, he consequently has the 
former spellings. This lost e results in two significant innova- 
tions: the soft voiced consonant in final position and the over- 
long root vowel which results when it is followed by a voiced 
consonant in final position (d, g, », f) or by an apostrophe. 

A long vowel in a closed syllable is doubled. Long # is written 
ie, but 6 and #, unlike High German, are doubled. Only ¢ and @, 
which are always long, remain unchanged. Borchling makes a 
distinction in the case of modern Low German @, 6 and 3. They 
are either original long vowels developed from diphthongs or 
original short vowels which have been lengthened in open syl- 
lables (Tonlingen). In the first case they are considered as 
vowels in the various dialects, and therefore the simple spelling 
would be desirable in order not to confuse these sounds with the 
original diphthongs. Borchling writes Been, menen, doon, Koken, 
sdét, sdken. The sounds in the second group appear in Low 
German as open long vowels: ¢ (=4), ¢ (=4) and the open @ 
which lies between 4 and 3. As lengthened 6 already in Middle 
Low German coincided with lengthened d, we therefore have the 


“ Cf. Borchling, of. cit., p. 8. 8 Tbid., p. 16. 
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spellings a, ¢ and ¢. This subscribed hook indicates the open 
pronunciation, but sections which pronounce the closed é and 4 
may merely drop the hook to read correctly. This would leave 
ei, au and eu for the old diphthongs of Old Saxon: ei for Old 
Saxon ei (Germanic aij), au and eu for Old Saxon au (Germanic 
auy and the corresponding mutated sound), as in twei, Mauen 
and Heu. 

The modern Low German orthography uses the voiceless 
consonant in final position when it is called for in the pronuncia- 
tion. We have, therefore, the related forms gode and goot, Tiden 
and Tiet, Kinner and Kint (medial nd to mn), lever and leef, 
krigen and kricht, hufen and Huus, jungen and junk, bidden and 
ik bitt, Briiggen and the singular Briich or Briick, Ribben and 
the singular Ripp. However, those voiced consonants which 
only later came into final position as a result of the e-apocope 
are not subject to this rule. These voiced final consonants are 
a very important characteristic of modern Low German in its 
North Low Saxon form. They are missing in High German and 
in the South Low Saxon and Westphalian dialects, which have 
kept the final unaccented e. As mentioned above, the extra 
length of the stem vowel is connected with these final voiced 
consonants. We have such forms as Liiiid, Breev (sing. Breef), 
Daag (sing. Dach), Hiiif{ (sing. Huus), bang, junk. If ng is pro- 
nounced overlong, then an apostrophe must be used: Tung’, 
Leng’, lang’, but lank. Likewise nn from nd and mm can become 
overlong after the dropping of the final e, and the apostrophe is 
also used here: Siinn’ (Siinde), but Siinn (Sonne), Enn’ (Ende), 
he binn’t, Stimm’. 

In the final analysis the problem of a standard Low German 
orthography is almost impossible to solve. The main reason for 
this is that the forms vary too much in the different dialects. 
In Mecklenburg, for example, the old long vowels @, 6 and 4, 
which Borchling writes as such, are raised to 7, # and @ before r. 
Such forms as Deern, Oor and Oor are not accurate for Mecklen- 
burg, and therefore not correct. 

A standard Middle Low German language had been possible 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries because of two great 
factors: the Low German Bible translations (Kéln 1478; Liibeck 
1494; Halberstadt 1522), and the power of the Hanseatic 
League, which influenced directly both the Low German lan- 
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guage and literature.“ Both these factors are missing today. 
Low German literature declined rapidly in form and content 
after the downfall of the Hansa, and a modern Low German 
Bible, which might have unified the dialects and thus stand- 
ardized the orthography, does not exist. 

The controversy over the whole matter of a standard orthog- 
raphy, which was rather spirited several years ago, has died 
down. It has probably become apparent that a standard orthog- 
raphy in a broad sense, not in a restricted normalized sense, is 
impossible. Teuchert in Rostock as leader of the opposition was 
against such a standardization even from the beginning, and 
Borchling does not wish to foist his system upon anyone. Ger- 
many has one standard language, the High German; it is suffi- 
cient that the Low German dialects, although promoted and 
furthered in every possible manner, remain in the role of in- 
dividual dialects. 

Car F. BAYERSCHMIDT 

University of Chicago 


8 Wolfgang Stammler, Geschichte der niederdeutschen Literatur. Leipzig and 
Berlin, 1920, pp. 45-57. 











CHAUCER AND THE CAMBRIDGE EDITION 


Foremost among the enemies of literary scholarship is the 
ill-considered objection to this or that interpretation of an 
author’s text. And its insidiousness lies in the readiness of book- 
ment to reject constructive argument, whatever its merit, for- 
getting that the spirit of sheer negation (‘‘der Geist der ver- 
neint’’) is traditionally the father of the false rather than of the 
true. Of all critical excesses the deadliest are those ostensibly 
committed in the name of caution. It is meet and right there- 
fore, that we demand of the critic of other men’s contentions the 
same regard for the probabilities that he professes to seek from 
him who strives to build rather than to destroy. 

Hence there mingles with our large gratitude for the dili- 
gence, decency and fidelity that pervade the many pages of 
comment and criticism in Professor Robinson’s valuable edition 
of Chaucer (1933), a deep regret that he is insensitive to the 
value of constructive evidence, whenever it runs counter to his 
own preconceptions. May I cite one or two instances of this 
inaccessibility? 

I. ILLE VATES CHALDEORUM TROPHEUS 

Over twenty years ago' I explained the gloss, “‘Ille vates 
Chaldeorum Tropheus” on the margins of the Ellesmere and 
Hengwrt texts of the Monk’s Tale (B, 3305) as combining two 
inner marginal glosses in their common source, one to ““Trophe”’ 
(‘“‘Tropheus’”’) and the other to Daniel (“‘vates Chaldeorum”’), 
which names are nearly opposite each other not only in the 
manuscripts in question but in Professor Robinson’s own edi- 
tion, whose columns correspond closely in length to those of a 
manuscript. To this very obvious explanation, which was im- 
mediately approved by Professor O. F. Emerson,’ Mr. Robinson 
makes three objections, which are easy to meet: (1) “Glosses 
were less usual on inner margins.” The words, “less usual,” 
admit, while professing to deny, the possibility of my conten- 
tion. (2) ““The chances are against these two having stood side 
by side and having been combined in reverse order.’’ Robinson’s 
own page (p. 228) completely refutes his argument, as an inner 


1 Modern Language Notes, xxxt, 1196, pp. 11 f. 
2 MLN, xxxt, 1916, 142-146, “Seith Trophee’”’ (reproduced in Chaucer 
Essays and Studies, 1929, 263-270). 
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gloss to “Daniel,” “Vates Chaldeorum,” would come slightly 
above and opposite that to ‘‘Trophe,” “‘Trophaeus,”’ in his text 
and might well do so in an early manuscript. Note that in 
Ellesmere ‘‘Daniel” is some four lines from the top of leaf 175 
recto and “Trophe” is some eight lines from the top of leaf 174 
verso. If in the original of Ellesmere and Hengwrt the gloss to 
“Daniel,” ““Vates Chaldeorum” on the inner margin of the right- 
hand page is combined with “‘Tropheus,”’ the gloss to ‘““Trophe” 
a few lines lower down on the inner left, then the resultant would 
have read as in our text, “‘(Ille) vates Chaldeorum Tropheus.” 
It is possible of course that the original form of the gloss was 
“Tropheus vates Chaldeorum.” (3) “And Daniel was not a 
prophet of the Chaldees.’’ This plea of the advocatus diaboli, 
who, like the devil himself, either quotes scripture to his liking 
or ignores it utterly, is directly refuted by Daniel V, 11, ““Nam 
et rex Nabuchodonosor, pater tuus, principem magorum, in- 
cantatorum, Chaldaeorum et aruspicium constituit eum (Dan- 
iel)” or in the King James version: ‘‘(Daniel) whom the King 
Nebuchadnezzar, thy father, made master of the magicians, 
astrologers, Chaldeans and soothsayers.’’ Who therefore better 
deserves than Daniel the name “‘vates Chaldeorum’’? Professor 
Robinson, by the weakness of his demurrers, would prove a 
valuable ally, if argumenta ad ignorantiam (or ab ignorantia), 
addressed to a generation unversed in scripture, did not mislead 
many. 
II. CHAUCER AND THE ORMONDES 


Some nineteen years ago in an article, ““Chaucer’s Tale of 
Ireland,’’* I pointed out that the poet in his Anelida and Arcite, 
despite his profession of indebtedness to an old story in Latin 
(A & A, lines 10-11), departed entirely from genuine romantic 
tradition not only in his mingling of two cycles never before 
united, the Arthurian and the Theban, for the only counterpart 
of “‘the faire Anelida”’ in high romance was “‘la bella Analida,” 
who is linked with “lo bono Ivano” (the good Iwain) in the 
Intelligenza, but also in his conversion of a paragon among 
lovers, the Arcite of the Teseide and of his own Knight's Tale, 
into the weakest of philanderers, “‘the false Arcite.”” Such was 
his own cunning contrivance, “the slye wey of that I gan to 


3 PMLA, xxxvi (1921), 186-222. 
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wryte,” for it seemed obvious that the poet had no concern 
with the great personalities of romance, but had merely bor- 
rowed their names for his immediate purpose, the telling of an 
unhappy love story of his own day.‘ Years before he had cleverly 
disguised the names of the happy lovers of The Book of the 
Duchesse in the lines, 1318-1319: 


A long castel with walls white 
Be Seynt Johan on a riche hill. 


Here thinly veiled are Blanche (white) of Lancaster (long castel) 
and John of Richmond (riche hill), later known as John of 
Gaunt. In telling the love story of another great noble who was 
not true, but false to his lady, the poet again reveals his persons, 
while seeming to conceal them, this time by the simpler method 
of equation of proper names. As I noted in my PMLA article, 
the ‘Analida”’ of faint Arthurian tradition becomes in Chaucer’s 
poem ‘‘Anelida”’ or “‘Annelida,’*® so that the name may better 
fit that of a young matron of Chaucer’s day, Anne Welle. 
A single correspondence of this sort, however perfect, may be 
coincidence, for among the noblewomen of late fourteenth cen- 
tury England, the present-day interpreter has the privilege of 
selecting the name closest to that of the suffering heroine of the 
poem. But, after that selection, the game is entirely out of his 
hands.’ He must passively abide the outcome of further com- 
parison between the names of the poem and those of contempo- 
rary life. The title of “‘Anelida”’ in Chaucer’s poem, is “Queen of 
Ermony,” although there is no evidence that the “‘Analida” of 
Arthurian tradition has ought to do with “Ermony’”’; and, as I 
long since pointed out, the title of Anne Welle is ‘‘Comtissa 
Ermonie”’ (Countess of Ormonde) or for purposes of romance, 


* Professor Root in The Poetry of Chaucer, 1922, p. 69, also thought it “‘not 
impossible that Chaucer may have intended to celebrate some love story of the 
English court and that being busy with the Teseide, he chose to shadow forth 
his real personages under names borrowed from the court of Theseus,” but he, 
like Professor Robinson later, did not believe that I had found the right love 
story. 5 See my note in MLN, xxx (1917), 54. 

6 The longer form is found in several MSS., and persists in the citation of 
the story by Lydgate. The epithet “faire” is also traditional. 

71 protest against the phrase, “ingenious interpretation” applied to my 
identification by dissenting critics. The ingenuity is not mine but Chaucer’s. 
Once I had noted the “Anelida” and “Anne Welle” parallel I had merely to 
follow Chaucer through his very fitting equations. 
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“Regina Ermonie’’; for Ermonia or Ormonde is the Irish King- 
dom of Urmumha (East Munster), her husband the third Earl 
is of a family of Viceroys, and both he and she are of royal blood. 
The chances against the objection that “such a resemblance is 
curious but accidental” are a hundred to one, if there were a 
hundred feminine titles in the England of Chaucer’s day. The 
“curious resemblance” continues. The name of Anelida’s false 
lover is “‘Arcite,” though that figure belongs to quite another 
world of romance. Of the hundred and more nobles of England 
(a century earlier Edward I had summoned a hundred earls and 
barons to parliament) only a youth of d’Arcy blood can be 
intended. It was evidently the name “‘Arcite,”’ not the man that 
Chaucer needed desperately for his purpose. In all the land of 
romance, no other name would serve, else he never would have 
given that of his own hero, Emily’s perfect lover, ‘“‘that good 
Arcite, of chivalrie flour” of the Knight’s Tale, to the false 
Arcite, “double in love and nothing plain,’’ who deceived Ane- 
lida. As any student of the calculus of probabilities recognizes,*® 
the chances against accidental resemblance in this close cor- 
respondence of the poetical and historical titles and names are 
not one hundred added to one hundred but one hundred multi- 
plied by one hundred or ten thousand to one (a considerable pre- 
sumption indeed), because chance may couple with each of the 
romantic synonyms of a hundred titles, any one of the poetic 
equivalents of the family names of a hundred lords. The con- 
junction of “‘Anelida” and “Queen of Ermony” and “‘Arcite”’ 
fits only the Ormondes among the nobles of England and only 
the Ormondes of the late fourteenth century. Anyone who ad- 
mits “a few strange resemblances in proper names” (not “‘alas 
too few’’) but refuses to draw the inevitable inference of identity 
violates both rime and reason, and ignores the very elements of 
the game of chance. 

Chaucer heaps Pelion upon Ossa in cryptic evidence of 
Ormonde’s origin. Professor Robinson, with his proneness to 
improbable negations, sees nothing appropriate in the applica- 
tion of ““Theban” to Ormonde or in large use of the Theban 


* I tread confidently this dangerous ground with the support of my col- 
league, Dean Elijah Swift, Head of our Department of Mathematics. May I 
suggest that Professors Robinson and Root also consult confreres with mathe- 
matical minds? 
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background in our context. To meet any objection to the identi- 
fication of Thebes with Ireland, may I invoke the great modern- 
izer of the Knight’s Tale, John Dryden? Three hundred years 
after Chaucer tells the story of the Ormondes in his Anelida and 
Arcite, Dryden sends to the Duchess of Ormonde of his day his 
version of the Knight’s Tale, Palamon and Arcite, prefaced by 
a poetical epistle, a few lines of which I quote: 

O true Plantagenet, O race divine, 

(For beauty still is fatal to the line) 

Had Chaucer lived that angel face to view, 

Sure he had drawn his Emily from you 

Or had you lived to judge the doubtful right, 

Your noble Palamon had been the Knight, 

And conquering Theseus from his side had sent 

Your generous lord to guide the Theban government. 

Time shall accomplish that; and I shall see 

A Palamon in him, in you an Emily. 
This I verily believe is one of the most delightful coincidences in 
literature. Chaucer in his Anelida and Arcite, and Dryden in his 
Palamon and Arcite are both thinking of the Ormondes. A great 
lady of that ancient house is the heroine of each. Anelida is the 
third Countess, Emily is the second Duchess. Both Ormonde 
ladies are of royal blood in direct lines from Edward I. In the 
phrase, “Time shall accomplish that,’’ Dryden suggests that 
William III (‘‘conquering Theseus”) will send your generous 
lord, the Duke of Ormonde (Palamon) to guide the government 
of Ireland (‘‘the Theban government”’). I have long since shown 
that the earlier stanzas of Anelida and Arcite that picture the 
progress of conquering Theseus (Lionel) are likewise linked with 
English rule in Ireland and identify the name characters with 
the Earl and Countess of Ormonde. It is interesting to observe 
not only history but poetry repeating itself in the story of Or- 
monde nobles and their country. Such parallels as these seem 
to me in the highest degree significant. 

It is no more improbable that Chaucer in “following Stace”’ 
should be thinking of Irish history of the fourteenth century 
than that Dryden, in following Chaucer, should bear in mind, 
as he professes, Irish history of the seventeenth. Not only were 
the relations between Athens and Thebes similar to those be- 
tween England and Ireland within the pale, but the name of 
Scythia had been so long applied to the country of the “‘wild 
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Irish” (see my earlier article) that the references of Statius to 
“Cithici aspera gentis prelia’”’ could easily be given a contempo- 
rary application in Chaucer’s translation, “the aspre folk of 
Cithe.’”’ Hence a direct rendering of certain passages served ad- 
mirably the ends of historical allegory. As I have already said, 
his other professed author, “Corinne’’ is a mere blind to cover 
his own imaginings (or perhaps masks some gossiping court- 
lady), for the Ormonde story has nothing to do with antiquity. 
One must move meticulously in an attack upon a great earl: 
hence Chaucer’s declaration that a contemporary scandal, of 
which all the beau monde was doubtless prattling, was 

This olde storie in Latin which I finde, 

Of Quene Anelida and fals Arcite, 

That elde, which al can frete and byte, 

Hath nigh devoured out of our memorie. 
The courtiers of his day were not as easy victims of this feigned 
antiquity as the scholars of ours, but delighted, as he intended 
them to do, in the thinly disguised personalities of their present 
hour. A propos of this, one finds at the very beginning of the 
“Strophe” of Anne Welle’s ‘“‘Compleynt” the line, “I wot my- 
self as wel(le) as any wight,” which, coming from a lady of her 
name, has significance particularly in recitation. 

Long ago Professor Skeat remarked that the whole of the 
passage in the Squire’s Tale, 548 f., is a recast of Chaucer’s 
earlier poem of Anelida and I have shown by detailed compari- 
son in my PMLA article (p. 196) that the episode of the deserted 
Falcon in the Canterbury story repeats in smaller compass the 
wooing and winning and deceiving that we meet in the lament 
of the neglected lady. Professor Manly has remarked,® “That 
the bird rescued by Canace is in reality a human being is clear 
from the story she tells” and he adds that “‘the love story is in 
all essential features the same as that told in Anelida and Arcite. 
After some years Chaucer may have taken up again a theme of 
earlier interest.’’ With this opinion I heartily agree. Of interest 
in this connection is Mr. Laurence Hawkins’ recent New York 
University dissertation (1937), The Place of Group F in the 
Canterbury Chronology. The many parallels there cited show 
conclusively what no one has ever doubted, that Annelida and 
The Squire’s Tale deal with the same theme in different settings, 


® Canterbury Tales, p. 602. 
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but with much likeness of phrase. I cannot, however, accept 
Mr. Hawkins’ contention that Anelida is the later version. It 
seems to me much closer to actuality. The literal version of the 
unhappiness of the Ormondes with its close and convincing 
identification of names would naturally precede the turning of 
the story to the purposes of pseudo-oriental romance. Moreover, 
the Squire gives us the happy conclusion of the misadventure, 
“The falcon got her love again repentant.” Despite this explicit 
record of the lover’s repentance and return to his allegiance, 
Mr. Robinson cites the later happy life of the Ormondes as an 
argument against our interpretation, when it is really an essen- 
tial part of it. 

It must be remembered in our consideration of the story of 
the Ormondes in Anelida and Arcite and of its close parallel in 
the adventure of the “falcon peregrine from fremde land” in the 
Squire’s Tale that a “peregrine falcon’”’ is now and has ever been 
the crest of the Ormondes of Ireland (“fremde land” in Chau- 
cer’s English eyes). In those days great nobles were indicated 
by their crests. The Duke of Lancaster is the Eagle, the Duke 
of Gloucester is the Swan, the Earl of Oxford the Boar, etc., etc.'® 
Men of lower estate are revealed often, by some play upon their 
names, Bushey shortened to Bush, Bagot to Bag. I wish now to 
mark only this in the Falcon’s story of her mate, the nobly born 
tercel’s falseness that “‘he left his love for a kite who now has 
him in service.” ““The coward kyte” of the Parlement of Foules, 
350, and the “kuyttis” of Mum and the Sothsegger, u, 157 f., 
low-born Englishmen, who are ignominiously treated by the 
Eagle, the King, suggest that the kite is a woman of far lower 
estate than the earl and his wife." 

10 See Wright’s Political Poems, t, 363 {., cited by me, in the PMLA article, 

. 197. ‘ 
: There is a possibility that the word, “kyte”’ has a more personal reference. 
Remember that Ormonde’s indiscretion occurred in Ireland (Thebes). Among 
the people long resident in Ormonde's own Irish town of Kilkenny (“in that 
town dwelling” of Anelida and Arcite), where a few years later (1392) he reared 
a great castle, were the Kytelers, a family to which some forty years before, 
“Dame Alice” of the name had given unpleasant notoriety in her trial for 
witchcraft. (See Surtees Society, 1843, The Trial of Dame Alice Kyteler, and 
D.N.B., s.v.) With this family the Ormondes had contacts. It was at the request 
of our Ormonde’s son, James, the fourth Earl, that King Henry created John 
Kitely (an obvious variant of the name, which is spelled in many ways), King 
of Arms of all Ireland by the name and title of Ireland (Carte, Life of James, 
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“Would a transformed princess speak of her human lover as 
a bird and refer to the tercelet’s knees and hands?” asks Mr. 
Hawkins in his interesting dissertation (p. 14). Probably not, 
but in the Squire’s Tale, we have no real transformation. As the 
very close correspondence with Anelida and Arcite shows, the 
Squire’s Tale includes the story of the Ormondes repeated in 
terms of heraldry, the falcons of their arms. The rock of marble 
grey is a castle, the handsome tercelet is a thief, a tiger who falls 
on his knees, not a true man but a deceiver whose shoe (!) no 
man is worthy to unlace in doubleness and deceit, a falser lover 
in his sophistries than Jason or Paris, a creature whose manner 
is most heavenly for any woman to see, whose hand his bird- 
lady is quick to take. Indeed this very human story (for the 
falcon crest of the Ormondes is but a symbol) is brought to a 
happy termination by the mediation of the King’s son, Cambalo 
(perhaps the Earl of Cambridge, son of Edward III). In the 
Squire’s Tale’s predecessor and parallel, Amelida and Arcite, 
where humanity is undisguised, the end is not yet. 

There are many who refuse to read the Anelida aright. 
Would Professors Root and Robinson and their fellow skeptics 
have us believe that it is mere accident that Anelida (altered 
from ‘“‘Analida’’) is a perfect synonym of Anne Welle and Er- 
mony of Ormonde, mere accident that the initial phrase of the 
first strophe of her Complaint, ‘‘J wot myself as wel(/e) as any 
wight,” when declaimed as this poem was, is an apt word-play 
on the lady’s maiden name, mere accidents that Arcite (often 
written “‘Arcyte’’) fits admirably the Earl of d’Arcy blood and 
that “‘Theban”’ here, as in Dryden’s dedication of Palamon and 
Arcite, is applied to an Irish noble of the Ormonde race con- 
trasted with English ‘‘Athenians”; and finally mere accident 
that the “falcon peregrine of fremde land,” so prominent in our 
story’s counterpart and continuation, ““The Squire’s Tale,” is 
the heraldic emblem of the Ormondes of Ireland? That the 
chances are many, many thousands to one against the acciden- 
tality of such cumulative correspondence between the poetic and 
the actual seemingly troubles not a whit these conscientious ob- 
jectors who talk so unmathematically of the ‘‘improbabilities”’ 





Duke of Ormonde, p. \xxviii). That the “kyte’’ of the Squire’s Tale was a Kyteler, 
as “bush” is Bushey, and “bag”’ is Bagot, is, however, only a possibility and 
lacks the convincing evidence of our other identifications. 
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of this oft-repeated identification. Fortunately Chaucer was not 
writing for a posterity of twentieth-century scholars sadly in- 
sensitive to his skilful and repeated play on names (how such an 
audience would have fettered his wit!), but, as Professor Manly 
has well said, for “a small group of nobility and gentry, number- 
ing not more than a few hundred, who were acquainted with one 
another and knew one another’s affairs in the same way that 
society in any of our smaller cities knows all about its members.” 
Yet Manly seemingly fails to see that in this very category of a 
limited upper class appeal falls 

“The slye way of that I gan to write 

Of Quene Anelida and fals Arcite,” 
and of that poem’s sequel, the Falcon’s lament in the Squire’s 
Tale. Certainly Anelida and Arcite was read aloud to a pleas- 
antly excited group, for the poet himself asks 


Alas! what herte might enduren hit, 

For routhe or wo, her sorow for to telle? 

Or what man hath the cunning or the wit? 

Or what man might within the chambre dwelle, 
If I to him rehersen shal the helle, 

That suffreth fair Anelida and quene 

For fals Arcite, that did her al this tene?” 


Mark how Chaucer banters his audience and protects him- 
self from the charge of slander of the haute noblesse by announc- 
ing ‘‘an old, old story in Latin” and by linking with an obvious 
citation from Stace an alleged debt to Corinne, whoever that an- 
cient or medieval lady may be—somewhere in the back of the 
picture seems to lurk the shadowy figure of a contemporary scan- 
dalmonger. The poet brings first into the story Theseus, Ipolyta 
and Emily and Arcite, having in mind all the while their English 
and Irish counterparts as Dryden confessedly did three hundred 
years later when he modernized Chaucer’s story of Theseus and 
Emily and Palamon. Thus having camouflaged his tale, the poet 
fashions a lady of his own, Anelida or Annelida, slightly altering 
the “Analida” of a misty Arthurian tradition to fit Anne Welle, 
gives her the romantic equivalent of her Ormonde title, “Queen 

1 See Ruth Crosby, ‘Chaucer and the Custom of Oral Delivery,” Speculum, 
x11, 1938, 419, where this passage is cited; and mark the famous picture of 
Chaucer reading his poems to a fashionable audience, MS. Cambridge Corpus 


Christi College 61 (Salzman, English Life in the Middle Ages, 1926, p. 152; 
Brusendorff, The Chaucer Tradition, 1925, Plate 1). 
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of Ermonie,”’ and links her life with that of the Theban Arcite, 
changing his goodness to falsity to fit the Irish earl of D’Arcy 
blood. And if, after the reading of his poem, he assured his 
hearers in jest, as Mr. Robinson and Mr. Root do in deadly 
earnest, that the obvious identifications were all of their own 
making and not his, we may be sure that they smiled and winked 
at so ridiculous a disclaimer. Thus the people were pleased, the 
author was protected and all was well. 

To this accumulative testimony what have our doubters to 
oppose? Nothing of weight. Says Professor Robinson: “Or- 
monde’s marital infidelity is by no means proved and his life 
with the Countess was certainly not such as to justify his repre- 
sentation of the faithless Arcite.’’ Our only concern is that Chau- 
cer, who knew much of the matter—unlike Robinson and Root 
who know nothing of it and apparently do not wish to know, for 
they reject Chaucer’s own direct testimony—certainly thought 
that Ormonde was untrue, for having identified both him and his 
wife unmistakably by very apt romantic synonyms, he re- 
peatedy calls the man false and rails for many stanzas against 
his ‘‘traitorie’’ to his lady and his devotion to another lady proud 
and new.” Are we to assume that this very thinly disguised 
story of a husband’s treachery, recited to a contemporary court 
audience doubtless familiar with the circumstances (else the tale 
would have lost much of its point), was a flagrant invention on 
Chaucer’s part? In that day one did not accuse without full war- 
rant a great noble under the thin cover of a fable which he who 
ran might read. 

SINS AND SINNERS 


We have seen Mr. Robinson’s rejection of an obvious ex- 
planation of a gloss and of a fivefold equation of romantic and 
contemporary names although the chances are many thousands 
to one in favor of the identification. Let us now note his attitude 
to an interpretation of a larger phase of Chaucer’s craftmanship 
—the impelling motives of several of the Canterbury Tales. May 
I cite his statement and criticism of my conception of their pur- 


‘8 Nor could James Butler, third Earl of Ormonde, father of two bastards, 
Thomas and James le Botiller, plead in defense of his latest fault an excellent 
good name like his father, “the chaste earl,’’ and his son, “the white.’” He was 
already married to his very young wife in 1386, four years before his heir was 
born. Anelida and Arcite belongs to the late thirteen-eighties. 
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port and interrelation (Student’s Cambridge Edition of Chaucer, 
p. 752): ‘““Mr. Tupper has tried to show that the tales were in- 
tended to treat in a systematic way the Seven Deadly Sins. 
According to Chaucer’s scheme, as he interpreted it, each pil- 
grim represents in his person a sin which he condemns in his 
tale. This holds true without doubt for the Pardoner and per- 
haps for some of the other pilgrims. But the system breaks down 
when applied to the whole series of tales.’’ The reader of Mr. 
Robinson’s summary of my supposed views will be surprised, in- 
deed amazed, to hear that I have never at any time claimed that 
“each pilgrim represents in his person a sin which he condemns 
in his tale.” Nor have I ever applied “‘the system” to the whole 
series of tales. All that I have ever argued is just what Mr. 
Robinson, in his general statement, seems disposed to admit, 
that “‘this holds true for the Pardoner and for some of the other 
pilgrims”—the Pardoner and his group-fellow, the Physician; 
the Wife of Bath and her group-fellows, the quarreling Summoner 
and Friar; the Man of Law; the Second Nun, and the Manciple 
in his quarrel with the Cook. Here are nine persons in all, nine 
out of twenty-three story-tellers—hardly what one would or 
should call, “the whole series of tales.’’ I have also noted, and 
who can deny this, that when the Parson tells his prose tale, “to 
knitte up al this feste and make an end,” he includes in his ser- 
monizing an elaborate exposition of the Deadly Seven which 
presents many significant parallels with the persons and stories 
that I have cited. 

No one, not even Mr. Lowes, the most conspicuous caster- 
out of Sins, has denied that the Pardoner explicitly assails both 
in his discourse and story, ‘“The very vice that he uses, and that 
is Avarice’’; but some have failed to realize that other weak- 
nesses of the rascal, which he vehemently denounces and which 
his story iliustrates—Gluttony, Hazardry, Blasphemy, etc.— 
were grouped as Sins of the Tavern and were often cited under 
the one head of Gluttony. Indeed the Pardoner himself explicitly 
associates each and all of them with the tavern or devil’s temple, 
and could find full warrant for so doing not only in the tracts of 
the period, the Mireour du Monde, A yenbite of Inwit and Jacob’s 
Well, and in such authors as Langland, Bromyard and Barclay, 
but also in contemporary sermons cited by Owst in his valuable 
Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England, pp. 439-440: 
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Glotons sittynge in the taverne, putting here mouthes into the bolle til 
thei ben drunke. Thenne they crien with grete voice, boostynge, swergynge, 
lyinge and slaunder (MS. Add. 41321, fol. 98 b). 


But ye salle undurstande, ye wyn and ale sitteris and ye displeers and has- 
ardurus that spenden the halydays in gloteny and in waste—and woon of you 
destrith that wolde susteyne mony mesurable men, in the luste of glotene—and 
alleso wastith youre good and other mennes to, and maketh youre baly youre 
go(o)d and youre chirche the taverne (Middle English Treatise on Ten Command- 
ments ed. by Royster, Studies in Philology, V1). 

Glutton becomes the stock term for the haunter of taverns 
and the committer of tavern sins. And it is very significant, as I 
long since pointed out in an article on “The Pardoner’s Tav- 
ern,’ that it is he, and not the Friar, who was deemed the 
typical tavern-reveler of the company in the “Prologue of the 
Mery Adventure of the Pardoner with the Tapster at Canter- 
bury” which prefaces the pseudo-Chaucerian sequel to the 
Tales, The Tale of Beryn. Here he is not “the hypocritical ex- 
ponent of Avarice, but the gluttonous Pardoner of his prologue 
and tale, lickerish, lecherous, blasphemous. . . bibulously 
preaching sermons against Gluttony from a tavern bench’’—all 
this in due accord with the design that makes the incarnation of 
this or that sin denounce his peculiar weakness. The Parson tells 
us at the beginning of his discussion of Luxuria that ‘‘Lechery 
and Gluttony are such close cousins that oftentimes they will 
not be separated,”’ hence the medieval reader was not surprised 
to find as the forerunner of the Pardoner’s tale of Gluttony and 
Avarice in Group C, the Physician’s story of Lechery, the base 
designs of Appius against Virginia, whose name so well becomes 
her. In this tale Nature rejoices in her creature, the faultless 
Virginia, as in Wordsworth’s Lucy, a being of gentle charm and 
perfect modesty, a devotee of neither Venus nor Bacchus, fleeing 
all vices like the maidens of Ambrose, Libri Tres de Virginibus,” 
and exemplifying every good word and deed that belongs to the 
virtuous. The poet pauses in his rapturous description of his 
heroine’s purity to warn oldsters, governesses, fathers, mothers, 
to guard innocence. Then enters the villain of the piece, the 
false judge, the lecherous Appius who bribes with rich gifts the 
churl Claudius, to testify that Virginia is his servant stolen from 
him in early youth. Rather than give Virginia to the base Appius 


4 Journal of English and Germanic Philology, x111, No. 4 (October, 1914). 
18 See my article, MLN, xxx, 5 f., quoted by Robinson, p. 832. 
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in lechery to live, Virginius slays his daughter, who in her last 
moments rejoices that she will die a maiden. The people, “know- 
ing right well that Appius was lecherous,” cast him into prison, 
where he slays himself—Could Lechery have an apter and am- 
pler illustration? 


Of alle tresons sovereyn pestilence 
Is whan a wight bitrayseth innocence. (C, 91) 


In accord with Chaucer’s prevailing irony, the Physician, 
like his group-fellow, the Pardoner, is tainted by association 
with the vice that he assails. The sermonizer of the rearing of 
daughters, the extoller of purity and denouncer of Lechery, that 
Deadly Sin, is hailed by the Host as the dispenser of such aphro- 
disiacs as “‘ypoeras,’’ which old January of the Merchant’s Tale 
(E, 1805-1812) drinks “‘tencresen his corage,”’ and “‘galienes” 
(cf. “‘hiera picra galyen,” a drug of hot complexion) and of lec- 
tuaries, of which, as Chaucer in the same passage from the Mer- 
chant’s Tale tells us, ‘the cursed monk, Dan Constantyn hath 
writen in his book, De Coitu.’’ All this I have discussed in detail 
and defended by ample citations in my article on Chaucer’s Sin- 
ners and Sins’ (J EGPh, vol. xv, 1916, pp. 64f.).I still regard the 
“Seint Ronyan’”’ of this context not as a variant of Ronan or of 
Ninian, but as a derivative of French roignon, English runnyon 
(see N.E.D., s.v.), and hence a frankly phallic personage, with 
whom only the grimmest irony could couple a lauder of virgini- 
ity. It is noteworthy that the scurvy Pardoner repeats with unc- 
tion this referential oath. 

Nor is our opinion of the Physician heightened by the phrases 
coupled with the Ronyan oath: 


Thou art a propre man, 
And lyk a prelat, by Seint Ronyan. 


These phrases suggest neither propriety nor sanctity but world- 
liness. ‘‘Propre’’ seems here the masculine equivalent of the epi- 
thet applied to the Carpenter’s Wife (A, 3345), “so propre and 
sweete and lekerous.’”’ The Doctor is a “handsome fellow” (a 
person who would take a woman’s eye). “Like a prelat, by Seint 
Runyan”’ recalls the well-conditioned Monk in the Prologue, or 
the “prelat living jolily” of the Romance of the Rose, 7031. It is 
significant that the Austin Canon, John of Mirfield, in his Flo- 
rarium Bartholomei (cited by Owst, Literature and Pulpit, 350), 
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issues a warning that the Physician should not have secret con- 
versation with any woman of the house, save where essential for 
the patient’s treatment, neither talking improperly, nor throw- 
ing rash glances in her direction, “especially in the patient’s 
presence.’’ And it is one of this tribe, himself suspect, who di- 
lates upon the rearing and guarding of daughters in the Physi- 
cian’s Tale (C, 71-104). This discourse, to governesses, fathers 
and mothers, however unsuited to the Physician’s fellow-trav- 
elers, has the high value of emphasizing the leitmotif of his tale, 
the triumph of purity over Lechery. 

Let us turn now to the Wife of Bath. I have long since 
pointed out the close parallels between the outward and visible 
signs of Pride in the Parson’s Tale and the traits of this woman. 
Almost the first private species of Pride mentioned by the 
Preacher is “‘to sit or to go before his neighbor in the way or to 
go to offering before his neighbor and similar things” (1, 407 f.). 
This is exemplified by the Wife’s determination to let no good- 
wife make offering before her and if one did to become wroth and 
out of all charity (Prologue, A, 449 f.). Professor Robinson ad- 
mits (Notes, p. 764) that this is a stock instance of the Sin of 
Pride. And another kind of Pride, against which the Parson in- 
veighs at length in this connection (1, 411-420) is amply illus- 
trated by her extravagant array of clothing particularly her 
head-gear—the kerchiefs weighing ten pounds and the hat as 
broad as buckler and targe. Now enters the field a potent ally, 
G. R. Owst, who, in two great books, Preaching in Medieval 
England, c. 1350-1450 (1926) and Literature and Pulpit in Me- 
dieval England (1933) displays a larger knowledge of the ser- 
mons and exempla of England of the Middle Ages than anyone 
past or present. In the second of his two books (p. 222) he cites a 
piece from Morris, Old English Miscellanies, “Against the 
Pride of the Ladies,” denouncing their pride and extravagance 
in dress and other womanly vices as in many later poems upon 
the sex. Later in the same volume (p. 401), Owst quotes from 
many printed texts and unprinted manuscripts elaborate par- 
ticulars of showy gowns and decorative headdresses found in 
“‘other preachers who prefer to specify each several detail of the 
proud woman’s (italics mine) outrageous array, thereby serving 
to remind us further of the homiletic tradition that inspired 

%6 Early English Text Society, O.S. No. 49, p. 153. See also Fairholt, Percy 
Society, No. XXVII, p. 40. 
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Langland’s lovelier description of the Lady Mede and Chaucer’s 
vivid picture of the Wife of Bath.’’ Langland’s representative of 
Superbia, Pernel Proudheart, does penance by “eschewing fine 
apparel, unsewing her shift and with a shirt of horsehair enfee- 
bling her flesh that was fierce in sinning.” 

Owst records in his Preaching in Medieval England, p. 122, 
that in the very decade of the Canterbury Pilgrimage, “‘ a cer- 
tain priest of Leicester, William de Swinderby (c. 1380), whom 
men called William the Hermit, selected as his first recorded 
preaching topic, ‘De Mulierum defectibus et superbia’ ”’ and that 
the reason of his choice was “this contempt for the large adorn- 
ment of women and their pride.’’ So lavish was William’s abuse 
of womanly pride and passion that although many others had 
“denounced unsparingly the wanton fashions, the wigs, horns, 
long flowing trains, the townswomen,” Knighton the chronicler 
tells us under 1382, “proposed to stone William out of the 
place.” In the light of these and other illustrations who can ques- 
tion that Pride is the ruling passion of the Wife of Bath and 
women of her type.'? Indeed such disobedience as that of the 
Wife to her husbands was often classed in the man-made me- 
dieval world under the first of the Sins. 


17 The tradition of the Proud Woman finds ample illustration in English 
verse. The author of ‘“The Schole-house of Women” (Hazlitt, Remains, tv, 161) 
cites Boccaccio’s De Casibus Virorum et Feminarum in which “ye shall find many 
a reason the pride of women to deface.’’ Hazlitt’s volume contains also the Proud 
Wives Paternoster, in which “ladies go gay to church, beholding the apparel on 
either side and praying for kerchiefs in which to wrap their heads,” and The 
Pryde and Abuse of Women, which assails, “Cursed pride, the spring and root 
of every sin.’’ The head-dress is mentioned as a symbol of pride very early in 
Chaucer’s own century (1303) by Robert of Brunne, Handlyng Synne, 11. 3323 
f., in his discussion of the first of the Seven Deadly: 


“‘Heuedys tyfed with grete pryde 
With heer and hornes syde 

Men mowe wete hyt is grete synne 
To have muche pryde berynne.” 


And then Robert tells the tale of the Proud Lady, who “loved feyre tyfing on 
here hede over all pyng.” In Jacob’s Well of the first half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury (E.E.T.S. 115, 1900, p. 80) in which the order and treatment of the Seven 
Deadly have much in common with the Parson’s Tale, a pious and noble countess 
was brought to damnation because, as she confesses: “I hadde delyte in pride 
& veynglory, in prowde aray of myn heuyd & of my body in longe traynes & 
in brode hornys and I desyred werdly worschyppe, and only for bis pryde I am 
dampnyd wythoutyn ende.” For other references see JEGPh, XV, 1916, 102. 
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To Owst'® “‘The whole of the Wife of Bath’s prologue is noth- 
ing but a brilliant literary variation upon these pulpit themes’”’ 
for Owst believes that ‘“‘no section of the poem illustrates better 
the debt of contemporary thought and literature to the pulpit 
than does the whole of this prologue. . . .”. This kind of evidence 
goes far to destroy Professor Manly’s contention in his Some 
New Light about Chaucer.” 

To me it seems probable that the Woman of Samaria with 
her five husbands whom the Wife cites very early in her Pro- 
logue (D, 14-25) is the literary ancestress of the English dame 
five times mated and that the phrase, “‘besyde a welle,’”’ the 
Samaritan’s temporary abiding place, suggested even ‘“‘besyde 
Bathe,” the habitat of the English woman. Chaucer, thus put- 
ting the Wife in the West Country, naturally made her a cloth- 
maker, as that was a land of weavers. I have long been an ob- 
stinate heretic in despite of any personal identification of Dame 
Alison. As her Prologue abundantly shows, she is the Proud 
Wife not only in her love of precedence and in her love of dress, 
but in her disobedience to her husbands.'* When Gower includes 
in his Confessio Amantis, 1, 1407-1861, under the head of Pride 
a version of the story that the Wife tells, he does it to show that 
obedience will give a courtly lover good fortune. Chaucer’s Wife 
cleverly uses the tale to vindicate the woman’s mastery in her 
right to choose and govern as she lists. Yet—and this is charac- 
teristic of Chaucer’s irony—she who is coarsely bourgeoise puts 
into the mouth of her heroine a long disquisition upon the power 
of “gentilesse,’’ which parallels, as Mr. Robinson himself ad- 
mits, the Parson’s discourse in his Tale (1, 461 f.) under the 
Superbia heading.” 

To summarize, significant is the Wife, who is deemed by the 
greatest living authority on the pulpit of medieval England the 
counterpart of the Proud Wife of allegory and homily and exem- 
plum, who derives some of her more striking traits directly from 
the Parson’s own discourse on Pride; who turns to her ends the 
same story that Gower uses in illustrating the Inobedience phase 
of the first of the Seven Deadly and who in accord with a tradi- 


18 Literature and Pulpit, pp. 386-389. 

19 So Jacob’s Well, Ch. XI, E.E.T. Soc., 115, p. 72, considers under the Dis- 
obedience phase of Pride, “pou wyif unbuxom to pin husbonde unleffully.” 

2 In Chaucer’s ballade on “Gentilesse,” it is opposed to Sloth and in the 
Roman de la Rose to both Sloth and Pride. 
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tion of irony strikingly present in the relation of other sins and 
sinners into the mouth of her heroine high praise of that genti- 
lesse, which is the very antonym of the Wife’s cardinal offense, 
false pride. She thus repeatedly illustrates Pride. The hackneyed 
contention of ‘accidental resemblances” no more avails here than 
in the case of the Ormondes and their romantic counterparts. 

Chaucer’s great creative genius, which has in it much of the 
dramatic, is repeatedly equal to the task of creating, like Shak- 
spere, men and women, more real than actuality itself, without 
specific prototypes. Mr. Robinson (p. 808) agrees with me that 
the quarrel between the Friar and the Summoner reflects the 
traditional enmity of mendicants and possessioners vividly pic- 
tured in Piers Plowman B, Passus V, 136-152, but so averse is he 
to the company of any Deadly Sin, that he ignores my obvious 
comment that in Langland the strife between friars and bene- 
ficed clergy exemplifies Wrath (see J/EGPh, xtv, 18, in which I 
have expanded two earlier discussions). More recently Owst in 
his Preaching in Medieval England, pp. 71-72, has emphasized at 
length, as I did long since, the ravages of Wrath in terms of 
Langland’s treatment of this contemporary struggle. In Chau- 
cer’s clash between Friar and Summoner, not only does the 
Friar illustrate Wrath, making ‘‘alwey a maner louring chere”’ 
upon the Summoner but he tells the story of a Summoner who 
was “full of jangles and venom and cursing of friars.’’ The effect 
of the tale upon his opponent is such that 


This Somnour in his stiropes hye stood; 
Upon this Frere his herte was so wood, 
That lyk an aspen leef he quak for ire. 


In the tale that the Summoner tells there is, as I long ago noted, 
“double irony: in the setting a furious Summoner producing a 
narrative against his most obvious vice; in the tale itself a fren- 
zied Friar running ridiculously counter to all his own counsels 
against Anger.’’ May I repeat: The professional quarrel typifies 
Wrath, the two churchmen themselves incarnate Wrath, the 
two stories are exempla of Wrath, the first in its cursing phase 
(see Parson’s Tale, 1, 585-605), the second in its larger aspect; 
and moreover the medieval poet introduces into the heart of the 
Summoner’s Tale a long morality derived partly from the Par- 
son’s sermon against Wrath, but chiefly from Seneca’s “De 
Ira.”’ All this may not convey an impression of Wrath to Mr. 
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Robinson, but it certainly did to one far more susceptible to 
medieval motives, John Lydgate. 

Lydgate in his Prologue to The Siege of Thebes (E.E.T. Soc., 
Extra Series, 108) has confused the Summoner with his “‘freend 
and compeer,” the Pardoner: 

And ek also with his pylled nolle, 
The Pardoner, beerdless at his chyn, 
Glassy-eyed and face of Cherubyn, 
Telling a tale to angre with the frere, 
As opynly the storye kan you lere. 


The face of Cherubyn indicates the Summoner (not the Par- 
doner), and the hostile relation to the Friar clenches the refer- 
ence, but the importance of the allusion lies in the last two lines. 
The Summoner tells a story “to move the Friar to anger, as the 
tale itself makes manifest.’’ Lydgate and other medieval readers 
to whom Chaucer’s design was sun-clear could not foresee how 
utterly modern scholars would miss the obvious intent of this 
tale of Wrath, and of the encompassing group which stresses 
this same sin. The story can “openly lere’’ such moderns little. 

As Group C was illustrative of Lechery, Gluttony and Ava- 
rice, so Group D links Pride and Wrath. Mr. Robinson, who, 
unlike the understanding man of the Middle Ages, Lydgate, 
finds no anger in the clash of Summoner and Friar and hence no 
irony in the former’s invective against Wrath, is equally un- 
responsive to the ironical implications of the vehement chiding 
of the drunken Cook by the Manciple, whose story is certainly, 
as Gower’s use of the same theme makes doubly clear, an ex- 
emplum directed against an unrestrained tongue by a man who 
puts no check upon his own until the Host calls him to account. 
Thus we have Chaucer’s accustomed mingling of class satire 
with ironical exposure of a Sin. The first element is recognized by 
Robinson (p. 870), who cites my Types of Society (p. 100), in 
which I show that the Manciple, as a buyer of victuals for col- 
lege of law-inn, is naturally associated with the keeper of a cook- 
shop, who, if we may believe the Host (A, 4346), “‘sells old and 
dry meat-pies and stale fish and fly-blown parsley.’ On the 
other hand Mr. Robinson ignores what I have said in the same 
context (pp. 102-103), 

The Manciple’s contribution is an admirably human example of the mas- 


ter’s ironical method of illustrating the Vices. The Manciple’s own chiding 
tongue riots among the very epithets forbidden a chider of drunkenness by the 
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Parson in his condemnation of Wrath. And yet rebuke of wicked speech is im- 
plicit in every line of his tale of Phoebus and the Crow, which had served the 
same ethical purpose under the chiding phase of Wrath in Gower’s Confessio 
The Crow, which has failed to keep its tongue, is the theme and warning of the 
scolding Manciple, whose own is unreined. That we may not miss the point 
(as everybody seems to do), the story is followed by a tremendous application, 
the long morality of the Manciple against much-speaking, ill advised. Words 
that breed contention—whether through scolding or through jangling scandal 
—are the chider’s weapons. And in each kind of chiding the only way is to ‘keep 
well thy tongue and keep thy friend.’ For a scold or chider, fresh from a fray, 
to assail at portentous length the abuse of speech is of the very essence of irony, 


Owst, who provided ample illustrations from sermons and ex- 
empla to support our association of the Wife of Bath with Pride, 
is of large aid in linking the Man of Law with Envy. In Litera- 
ture and Pulpit, p. 450, he shows that Langland’s portrait of 
Envy is that of the medieval backbiter by citing Piers Plowman, 
B, v, 86f. 

Eche a worde that he warpe was of an addres tongue, 

Of chidynge and of chalangynge was his chief lyflode 

With bakbytinge and bismer (calumny) and beryng of fals witnesse. 
Owst’s citations from exempla s.v. Detractio reveal “envious 
backbiters or detractors” as treacherous dogs who bark and bite 
by taking from their neighbors their good names.”! 

When Mr. Robinson says (p. 874) that “my connection of 
Chaucer’s Tales with the Deadly Sins does not derive any strong 
support from parallels between the Parson’s Tale and those of 
the other Pilgrims,” he unwittingly but utterly disregards the 
facts. We have seen that successive traits of the Wife are found 
in sequence under Pride in the Parson’s Sermon. What of the 
relation of the Man of Law’s Tale to Envy? The Prologue” is 
very helpful here. In the Parson’s Tale, 490 f., two successive 
forms of the Second of the Deadly Sins are Backbiting or De- 
traction in its various phases and Grucching or Murmuration, 
“as when a man gruccheth agayn the peyne of helle or agayns 
poverte or loss of catel.”” Now turn to the Man of Law’s Tale and 
we find the same subdivisions of Envy in reverse order. The Pro- 
logue derives from Innocent’s De Miseria Conditionis Humanae 


* For further pictures of Detraction Owst cites A yenbite of Inwit, p. 26, 
Handlyng Synne, p. 14, Ancren Riwle, p. 64. 

#2 We must remember that the so-ca!led “‘Wordes of the Hoost to the Com- 
paynye” (B, 1-98) which begin Group B were designed to precede a prose tale 
(ll. 95-96), very probably Melibee, but that the “Prologe of the Mannes Tale 
of Lawe” forecasts the story of Constance. 
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(which Chaucer had translated in his Wreched Engendring of 
Mankinde now lost) and well illustrates Murmuration in its 
treatment of Impatient Poverty (as in the Parson’s Tale). The 
Tale itself aptly exemplifies Detraction. Indeed Gower uses the 
same story (Confessio Amantis, 11, 587) for that purpose. Some 
critic—Miss Margaret Schlauch, I think—asks why, if Chaucer 
intended to write a tale of Envy, does he not tell us so. One who 
has studied the “‘Accused Queen’’ type of story should not ask 
that question. The answer is that he reveals his purpose ex- 
plicitly and implicitly not only in his linking of Murmuration 
and Detraction, the chief divisions of Envy, but in striking de- 
tails. Let us note one or two. In the Parson’s Tale (492) the Devil 
who always rejoices in man’s harm, inspires Detraction. In the 
Man of Law’s Tale, 365 f., envious Satan makes the Sultaness 
his instrument: 


O Satan, envious sin thilke day 
That thou were chased from our heritage 
Wel knowestow to women the olde way. 


A notable variant of Envy in the Man of Law’s Tale is False 
Blame (ll. 564 f.): 
Immortal God that savedst Susanne 


Fro false blame. . . . 
My socour be, for elles I shal dye. 


Again ll. 827 f.: 


He that kepte me fro the false blame, 
Why] I was on lande amonges yow. 


The falsely accused queen is a typical victim of Envy. 

Of this weakness (false blame) lawyers were competent to 
speak, because they were the professional accusers or detractors 
of the day. Owst, Literature and Pulpit, pp. 348-349, illustrates 
the medieval lawyers’ preference for false cases rather than true, 
their suppression of the truth like false merchants and their 
false indictments at law, perjury and other abuses which bore 
down upon the poor. To quote my earlier self, “the notorious 
traits of the fourteenth-century lawyer give ironical aptness to 
his Tale’s exposure of Detraction,’”’ or, indeed, of Envy, the 
larger fault. 

In Piers Plowman, Passus V, Sloth is, during a great part of 
the Accidia section, a lazy churchman—‘“a priest and parson for 
past thirty winters’”—who, like the Rev. Laurence Sterne, chas- 
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ing his Sunday covey, could find a hare afield and frighten him 
from his form. Owst, Literature and Pulpit, p. 279, pictures at 
length the lives of those priests who give themselves up to sloth. 
Indeed, as many citations from homilies and exempla show, ‘‘the 
slothful man is he who delyteth more in ydelnesse and in syng- 
yng at the nale (alehouse), for to be ypreysed of men more than 
for to go to churche and worshipe God.” Sloth suggests usually 
a lack of spiritual devoutness and finds ironically enough, its 
representatives among men and women of religion: “Brother 
Sleuthe has his tongue in the church, but his soul in the tavern.” 
Long before Chaucer’s time Idleness was reputed a vice of 
churchmen. John of Salisbury, in a significant passage of his 
Policraticus, Book VII, ch. xx, shows that even idle cloister 
brothers perform many duties which he details at length. ‘These 
idle brothers differ from the zealous in that the latter perform 
these duties by choice, while the former are forced by the goad 
of necessity and often yeild to it very reluctantly.”” Hence 
Chaucer experiences little difficulty in transferring to a cloister 
sister, the Second Nun, a greatly enlarged version of the con- 
ventional prologue of the medieval author who writes “to eschew 
idleness.’’ The little slips in the poet’s transfer of his earlier ma- 
terial, “I unworthy son of Eve,” “Yet pray I all who read what 
I do write,’’ do not mar the essential fitness of the introductory 
matter to the “religious” speaker. 

When we pass from the four initial stanzas of the Prologue 
with their manifold protests against “idleness,” and their re- 
peated assertion of “faithful busyness’’ and from the “Invocacio 
ad Mariam,” which culminates in three stanzas of dedication to 
the work of telling a pious story, to the “Interpretacio Nominis 
Ceciliae” drawn from “Jacobus Januensis,”’ those among the 
traditional etymologies that stress “‘her lasting business,” her 
“good and wise works all,” her “‘sundry works bright of ex- 
cellence” are emphasized by their final positions in three suc- 
cessive stanzas, and are thus summarized in the last: 

Ful swift and bisy evere in good werkinge 
And round and hool in good perseverynge, 
And brennynge evere in charite ful brighte. 

How would it be possible to accentuate more in this pre- 
liminary matter the purpose of the story, its warfare with the 
deadly sin of Sloth? As I said long ago, “One has only to com- 
pare Chaucer’s renderings of Voragine’s etymological moraliz- 
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ings with the translation by Jehan de Vignay, which utterly 
neglects the ‘operationem’ and ‘perseverantiam’ of the original, 
to grasp the full intent of the English poet’s repetition and ex- 
pansion of the Saint’s busyness.”’ 

When we turn to the Tale itself we find the Saint’s indefati- 
gability emphasized in the very first stanza: 


She never cessed, as I writen fynde, 
Of her preyere and God to love and drede, etc. 


Also in the time-honored comparison to the busy bee (195-196): 


So lyk a bisy bee withouten gile 
Thee serveth ay thyn owene thral Cecile. 


In the avoidance of Sloth (258-259): 


If so be thou wolt, withouten slouthe 
Bileve aright and knowen verray trouthe. 


In the persistence of Cecilia’s preaching (342-343): 


Tho gan she him ful bisily to preche 
Of Cristes come and of his peynes teche. 


In the enemy’s blame of her perseverance (442): 
And yet in wrong is thy perseverance. 
And for three days after her punishment (537): 


And nevere cessed him the feith to teche 
That she hadde fostred; hem she gan to preche. 

In this issue with friendly foes who will have no traffic with 
the Sins for fear that “‘they that touch pitch will be defiled,” the 
alternative would seem to be either that phases or features of the 
Seven Deadly are obviously, indeed conspicuously, present in 
several stories of the pilgrims and find their parallels in the Par- 
son’s Tale or else that these features are non-existent or acci- 
dental and bear no relation to the final sermon. The second opin- 
ion demands as large a disregard of the probabilities as the re- 
jection of the identification of Anelida and Arcite with the 
Ormondes. Sheer negation is usually ill-advised. 

All are forced to accept the Pardoner’s own avowal that he 
“preaches against the vice which he uses—and that is Ava- 
rice’’—and to admit that his practice and preaching are obvi- 
ously in conflict when the rascal, seated on an alehouse bench, 
inveighs with moist lips against tavern sins, Gluttony (that 
kindles and blows the fire of Lechery) and its concomitants 
Hazardry and Blasphemy. Yet when the Physician, his immedi- 
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ate predecessor and group companion (C), explicitly reveals the 
sister-sin of Lechery by his picture of an attempted destruction 
of the maiden innocence of Virginia by the false Appius and of 
the rising of the Roman people, the more than sand-blind, 
gravel-blind, commentators seems quite unaware of death’s vic- 
tory over deadly sin. If to them the tale has any meaning at all, 
it is only the story of a false judge Appius; and the medical nar- 
rator is in no way suspect. Here and elsewhere in Mr. Robinson’s 
conception of things Chaucerian lurks little thought of irony. 
The same insensibility to the presence of the sins is manifest in 
the blind attempt to defend the typical proud woman of Chau- 
cer’s page, the Wife of Bath, from any intimation of overweening 
self-esteem, and to find nothing inconsistent in the inclusions by 
this bourgeoise of the loathly dame’s discourse on gentilesse, and 
nothing ironical in the use by her, the confessedly “‘inobedient,” 
of a version of the very story that Gower employs in his attack 
upon the Inobedience phase of Pride. 

Sheer negation dictates Mr. Robinson’s disregard of the an- 
ger which Lydgate found in the Friar-Summoner clash and 
which the story of each illustrates so abundantly. He ignores, 
too, the evidence of a moral discourse directed against Ire by the 
friar of the Summoner’s Tale, and derived from the Parson’s 
exposure of Wrath in his Sermon and from Seneca’s De Ira. Nor 
apparently has Mr. Robinson the least appreciation of the irony 
everywhere latent in the rebuke of wicked speech by the Man- 
ciple who in his chiding of the drunken Cook has put no check 
upon his own tongue until he himself is chidden. Our editor ig- 
nores, in the Man of Law’s Prologue and Tale, the presence of 
those forms of Envy, Murmuration and Detraction, which the 
Parson emphasizes. Nor has he any conception of the increased 
significance of the conventional Idleness prologue of the medi- 
eval writer when it is placed by Chaucer in the mouth of one of 
the traditionally slothful monastic class, the Second Nun; nor 
any appreciation of the purport of the religious Lady’s dedica- 
tion of herself to work in the Jnvocacio ad Mariam, and of the 
fourfold climactic insistence upon “‘lastinge bisynesse”’ in the 
four successive stanzas of the Inter pretatio Nominis Cecilie; and 
finally of the ‘‘busy bee,” “without sloth,” “perseverance” and 
‘unceasing teaching’ passages in the Tale itself. How can one 
miss the meaning of such a sustained assault upon the deadly 
sin of Sloth? 
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Mr. Robinson is signally insensitive to the value of accumu- 
lative evidence. But there are moments when even he is troubled 
by a noble doubt of his own negations. It was evidently in such a 
moment that he wrote: “This (the representation of a sin by a 
pilgrim) holds true without doubt for the Pardoner and perhaps 
for some of the other Pilgrims.” If my present discussion should 
lead him to omit “‘perhaps,” he will go the whole way with me. 


THE SEQUENCE OF TALES 


Shortly after the appearance of the Robinson edition of 
Chaucer I made my protest (JEGPh, XXXIII, 1934, 371) 
against its sequence of the Canterbury Tales. During several 
years’ use of the text, my dislike of this order—‘‘concordia dis- 
cors’’—has waxed, not waned. Mr. Robinson’s arrangement is 
based not always on the sovereign authority of Chaucer, but on 
the servile blundering of copyists—and the result is just what 
may be expected when we exalt Baruch the Scribe above Jere- 
miah the Prophet. The Shipman’s Prologue, denied the Squire 
by its rawness and the Summoner by its disavowal of Latinity, 
serves well as an epilogue to the Man of Law’s earlier tale, 
Melibeus for it identifies that fully. Although this Shipman’s 
Prologue is unsuited as an epilogue to the Man of Law’s later 
tale, that of Constance, the Chaucer Society wisely decided to 
continue it as a link between Lawyer and Shipman and by so 
doing, to give us a sequence of stories in which time and place 
adhere. This order was followed in Skeat’s excellent edition 
seemingly to everybody’s satisfaction. And now what does Mr. 
Robinson offer? An arrangement of tales in which the Ship- 
man’s Prologue is widely separated from its story and in which 
the stages of the pilgrimage are sadly confused. The topographi- 
cal sequence of Rochester and Sittingbourne, well known to us 
who have journeyed over that road on bicycle and in car is de- 
stroyed by the dislocated Sittingbourne-Rochester-Boughton 
under Blean order, which Chaucer never countenanced. This is 
like placing the American Rochester after Syracuse on a journey 
from Buffalo to Albany. I repeat my question of five years ago. 
Shall we persist in disregarding hints of time and place, because 
we are well aware that the execution of the journey plan is 
flawed and fragmentary? 

FREDERICK TUPPER 
University of Vermont 




















THE OLD AGE OF KING LEAR* 


King Lear is such a complex drama, involving such a mul- 
tiplicity of themes, political, social and psychological, that some 
Romantic critics, such as Lamb and Hazlitt, who saw the play 
purely through the eyes of their own age, found it a mere pan- 
orama of stark emotion with little or no integrated intellectual 
significance. This interpretation makes it a sort of apotheosis of 
melodrama with no particular truth to life or unifying ethos. 
Indeed, Lear is a difficult play; but, by degrees, a study of its 
backgrounds in Elizabethan thought disentangles and illumi- 
nates its themes and motives so that the modern reader can 
understand the integration of the parts and the significance of 
the whole and realize that it is truly a great tragedy. In the very 
first scene, the difficulties begin. The old story that Shakespeare 
chose for his plot was admirably calculated to set forth the 
timely themes of Divine Right and unity of rule in just the way 
that his patron James I would have approved;? but its inescap- 
able initial episodes, in which the old King tries to relinquish his 
divinely appointed place and to subdivide his realm, and also his 
casting off of Cordelia and of Kent, seem so improbable that 
some critics, beginning with Mrs. Lennox in 1753, could cut this 
Gordian Knot only by declaring that, from the very opening 
scene, Lear was insane, although a crazy hero seriously impairs 
the ethical values of the tragedy. In short, the character of Lear, 
if he is to perform convincingly the initial acts on which the plot 
depends, must have some adequate motivation; and Shake- 
speare, who again and again in earlier plays added realistic mo- 
tivation to his sources, even in comedies which do not require 
such inevitable structure, must surely have done something to 
fili a like need in Lear. 

Miss Campbell, who recently attacked the problem from the 
point of view of the Elizabethan theory of “humors,” finds three 
motives that actuate the King and dominate the tragedy: an- 
ger, flattery and old age. The first of these, she discusses at some 
length, shows its Classical, Medieval and Renaissance back- 

* Presented before the American Association of the History of Medicine 
at Atlantic City, May 1, 1939. 

1 See the present author, “‘Political Themes in Shakespeare’s Later Plays,” 


JEGP, xxxv, 61 ff; and “The Occasion of King Lear,” SP, xxxtv, 176 ff. 
2 L. B. Campbell, Shakespeare’s Tragic Heroes, Cambridge, 1930, 207. 
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grounds in philosophy and medicine, explains that anger was 
thought to arise from a superfluity of “choler’’ (bile), and traces 
the effect of Lear’s choleric temperament throughout the play. 
Indeed, Lear is choleric, probably by birth; for choler was ap- 
propriate to “warriers’”’ and kings;? but Miss Campbell’s study 
does not include the other two motives that she mentions, and 
not only birth but also age and circumstances governed one’s 
bodily and mental humor. The present writer has elsewhere done 
something with flattery ;* and the following paragraphs will dis- 
cuss the third of these motives, old age. This should be the most 
crucial of the three; for, as Miss Campbell notes, the final coup- 
let of the play gives it particular emphasis: 


The oldest hath borne most: we that are young 
Shall never see so much, nor live so long. 


The present study, therefore, will investigate this matter of the 
“‘oldest’’ and what he “hath borne,’’ will determine the King’s 
actual years, will try to show his relation in the first scene to the 
Elizabethan theory of the periods of life, and, on the basis of 
this theory, will trace the stages of old age through which he 
passes as events react on him and he on them. 

The Elizabethan concept of the ages of man’s life, like most 
contemporary thought, was derived, partly from the authority 
of the Classics and the Middle Ages, and partly from contem- 
porary observation. It ranked as a minor pseudo-science, and as 
such was linked, though somewhat diversely by different writers 
and not always quite consistently, with contemporary medicine 
and especially with the theory of the “humors” and of bodily 
heat and moisture. Shakespeare in As You Like It attributed 
seven periods to human life; but Elizabethan pseudo-science 
generally grouped these in three main parts: infancy, childhood 
and youth to about the age of twenty-five, manhood and middle 
life to about fifty, and finally old age and dotage. Batman, fol- 
lowing Constantine and Isidore, subdivides the first period into 
four parts, infancy, childhood, puberty and adolescence, the last 
of which he considered hot and moist. The second period, called 


* C. Dariot, Iudgement of the Starres, London, 1598, sig. D 3 r ff. 

* See the present author, “Flattery, a Shakespearean Tragic Theme,” PQ, 
xvir, 240 ff. On the minor plot, see the present author, “Bastardy in Shake- 
speare’s Plays,’’ Sh. Jhb., 1938. 
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Iuventus or middle age, closed at forty-five or fifty; and the third 
period, called Senecta, he divided into old age and dotage.’ Lem- 
nie divides childhood, which he considers hot and moist, into 
four parts, and middle age, which he called sanguine (but hot 
and dry!) into two. The third period, he separates into “full 
rypenesse” and “‘Old Age.” This latter which he begins at sixty- 
three or sixty-five, lacks the vital forces of heat and moisture, 
and introduces “‘dotage.’’* Andreas Laurentius gives five ages of 
man: “‘Infancie”’ which is hot and moist, to the age of thirteen; 
“‘Adolescencie,” likewise hot and moist, to twenty-four; youth, 
which he makes hot and dry, to forty; ““Manly Age,” which is 
blessed with a perfect balance of the humors, lasts to fifty; and 
old age, he subdivides into three parts, ‘‘greene’’ old age which is 
a period of prudence and wisdom that lasts to seventy, and be- 
yond that a transition followed by “‘decrepite”’ age which pre- 
cedes death.’ The Arcandam begins old age in the period from 
thirty-five to fifty, and divides the period after fifty, like Lau- 
rentius, into three parts, the first being “greene old age” and 
last ‘“extreame feeblenes.’’* The fullest discussion is Cuffe’s. He 
quotes Aristotle as trisecting life into childhood, “‘man-age” and 
“old age’’; he refers to Galen and to Hippocrates, and takes 
from Pythagoras the quadripartite division into the spring, sum- 
mer, autumn and winter of life; but, even this division fits into 
the three-part scheme, for spring and summer are both con- 
tained in the first section of infancy and youth. He links the 
periods of life not only with the medical humors but also with 
the popular science of astrology, though not always consistently: 
like most writers, he takes infancy as hot and moist, but he puts 
it under the astral influence of the moon, which was thought 
rather to be cold. He places boyhood, the years from three or 
four to eight or nine, and perhaps also the “budding age”’ to 
eighteen, under Mercury, which was variable in humor, and 
youth from eighteen to twenty-five, he fittingly ascribed to 
Venus. The middle age, he divides into “Prime” reaching to 


5 Batman vppon Bartholome, London, 1582, leaf 70 v. 

® L. Lemnie, Touchstone of Complexions, tr. Newton, London, 1581, leaves 
29 v and 30 r. Cf. T. Hyll, “Art of Phisiognomy” in his Contemplation of Man- 
kind, London, 1571, leaf 4 et passim. 

7 Andreas Laurentius, Discourse of the Preservation of the Sight, London, 
1599. See also ed. Larkey, Oxford, 1938, 173-174. 

® Most Excellent Booke of Arcandam, London, 1592, sig. M 2 v. 
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thirty-five or forty, and manhood reaching to fifty; and he puts 
both under the hot, dry planet Mars, and so by implication gives 
them a choleric cast. The third period of life, he divides at sixty- 
five into old age and “decrepit old age,” i.e., “dotage’’: the for- 
mer, he places under the beneficent influence of Jupiter, which 
was usually attributed to an earlier period of life; the latter, in 
agreement with other writers, he puts under the malign and 
melancholy influence of Saturn, which was cold and dry and so 
showed a weakening of the vital forces.* These several disagree- 
ments between Elizabethan authorities probably arise largely 
from the conflict between Greek tradition and the shortness of 
life in the sixteenth century, which would hasten the signs of age. 
Despite these inconsistencies, the Elizabethans generally agree 
in dividing middle life from about twenty-five to fifty into two 
parts, and old age into two (with perhaps a transition in be- 
tween) i.e., green old and dotage. They are inclined to put much 
or all of middle life under the hot, dry, choleric humor and the 
associated planet Mars; and extreme old age, they make cold 
and dry and “melancholy,” andplace under the malefic influence 
of Saturn. Surely any Elizabethan dramatist, trying to inter- 
pret high tragedy to an audience steeped in these ideas—and 
such handbooks of popular science had an extensive sale!°— 
could not ignore these commonplace beliefs. 

Even at the beginning of the play, Lear should be far gone 
in dotage: Goneril and Regan and even Kent declare him 
“‘old’’;" he has “‘white hair’’;” and he himself has some sense of 
his “‘age.’’® As the tragedy continues, he confesses that he is 
“‘old”’;* he classes himself with “old men,’ calls himslef “a 
poor old man,”"* the “old kind father” of Regan and Goneril,"” 
and finally, as misfortunes rain upon him “‘a foolish, fond, old 
man, Fourscore and upward.” Lear then is over eighty. Never- 
theless in the early scenes, he is, physically at least, still in chol- 


® Henry Cuffe, Differences of the Ages of Mans Life, London, 1607, 116 ff.; 
cf. G. R. Coffman, “Old Age from Horace to Chaucer,”’ Speculum, IX, 249-277; 
and M.L.N., LII, 25-26. 

10 See L. B. Wright, Middle-Class Culture in Elizabethan England, Chapel 
Hill, N.C., 1935, Chap. xv. 

11 King Lear, ed. Furness var., I, ii, 17; 1, iv, 287, and 318 ff.; 11, iv, 193-194; 
II, vii, 60-61. 2 Tbid., 111, i, 7. 8 Tbid., 1, 1, 36. 

“4 Tbid., 11, iv, 150-151. % Tbid., 11, iv, 185 ff. 6 Tbid., 11, iv, 269. 

17 Thid., 1, iv, 20. 18 Tbid., tv, vii, 61. 
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eric middle life, which should have ended at sixty-five or ear- 
lier. He can hunt'® and run,”° and, even in Act V, can kill a man; 
and Kent may well express surprise that, with all his miseries, he 
has “endured so long.’ This lengthened Indian Summer, under 
the prevailing conditions of violence and unsanitary living, must 
be due to unusual vitality,” and indeed, must have seemed al- 
most incredible to an Elizabethan audience, who perhaps ex- 
plained it in terms of the longevity of patriarchal times; or per- 
haps they imputed it to the chill, damp climate of England, a 
climate that was thought to prolong the lives of persons given to 
choleric heat and dryness.** At all events, Lear, like Falstaff, is 
youthful for his years, the former apparently by natural means, 
the latter by the heavy drinking of sweet wines;* and any study 
of the King’s old age must start with this choleric period which 
somewhat lingers in Act I. 

The King’s burden of years, however, cannot but influence 
this choleric disposition: his body can no longer support so 
strenuous a life; and so he embarks upon a scheme for lightening 
his load, which, with supreme tragic irony, so aggravates it that 
in a short time both mind and body fail under the weight. Long 
before reaching even green old age in the sixties, most men re- 
tired from the activities of the court,” and gave up violent exer- 
cise and “former pleasures,’** though some, like Polonius,?’ 
might still ‘execute ciuill matters.’’* In those times of rapid 
aging and short life, men generally, at least in their sixties, would 
cease to have either the “‘abilitie’”’ or the “willingnesse”’ actively 
to conduct affairs;?* but sometimes, as in the case of Lear, the 
final ‘‘weaknesse of infancie” found them still possessed of their 


19 Tbid., 1, iii, 8. 20 Tbid., 1, iv, 31. 

1 Tbid., v, iii, 317. Kent is forty-eight. See 1, iv, 38. 

* Cordelia, yet unmarried in Act I, cannot be over twenty according to 
Elizabethan social usage; and consequently she must have been the child of 
Lear’s old age when he was well past sixty. *% Cuffe, op. cit., p. 109. 

* See Ruth Sims, “The Green Old Age of Falstaff,’’ about to appear. 

% Cyuile and Vncyuile Life (ed. princ., 1579) in Inedited Tracts, ed. Hazlitt, 
London, 1868, 75; E. Tilney, Flower of Friendship, London, 1568, sig. B iii r; 
and Laurentius, op. cit., 177. 2% Lemnie, op. cit., leaf 30 r. 

27 See the present author, The Hamlet of Shakespeare’s Audience, Durham. 
N.C., 1938, Chap. 11. 

28 Arcandam, ed. cit., sig. M 2 v. Cf. Laurentius, op. cit., 174. 

*® Cuffe, op. cit., 120. 
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old “‘authoritie”’ ;*° and such a situation was fraught with possi- 
ble tragedy. Their choleric irascibility, furthermore, made such 
persons difficult to advise, as Kent learned to his sorrow. Thus 
they might well be considered dangerous to those about them;* 
and Cordelia found Lear so; and Regan refers to his “‘rash 
mood.’ Lear then, still choleric, though weakening with age, 
still wielding the full power of an absolute sovereignty, yet un- 
poised, rash and impatient of advice—such a King Lear, even 
at the outset of the play, had in him the fundamental elements 
from which national misfortune and tragedy ensue. Had his 
choler alone been the essential, or even the major, motivating 
force, the catastrophe should have developed decades before; 
the physical and mental weakness of old age was necessary to 
bring the King to this impasse. 

Lear’s two chief actions in the first scene arise from this com- 
bination of choleric disposition and increasing years. ‘To shake 
all cares and business from our age,’ he divides his kingdom 
between his daughters; but he still tries to cling to the pomp and 
circumstance of rule; for, in old age, we long to follow our for- 
mer ways of life;** and, furthermore, choleric people, as one 
would expect in kings and generals, were “desirous of honors.’’® 
Even after his abdication, Lear still wishes to retain the outward 
glories of his rule, still uses the royal “‘we,’’* and is especially 
enraged at disrespect to his messenger and at the curtailment of 
his hundred knights. The perspicacious Fool blames these follies 
on Lear’s age;*’ and indeed they seem to be the conseqeuence of 
his choleric love of honors combined with his growing feebleness 
of body which makes him wish to escape from the cares of state 
and also with its growing feebleness of mind which makes him 
oblivious to the impossibility of keeping a king’s state without a 
king’s responsibilities. Even more clearly a consequence of his 
old age and his choleric temper, combined also with his weak- 
ness for flattery, which doubtless resulted from his intellectual 
decay, is his casting off of Cordelia and of Kent. Goneril and 
Regan agree that these follies are “the infirmity of age.’’** In- 


30 A. Mornay, “‘Preface’’ to Antonius, London, 1592, sig. D. 

1 N. Coeffeteau, Table of Humane Passions, London, 1621, 544 et seg. and 
617 et seq. ® King Lear, u1, iv, 166. 3% King Lear, 1, i, 36. 

* Mornay, of. cit., sig. D. % Dariot, op. cit., D 3 v. 

% King Lear, 1, i, 47 et passim. 37 Tbid., 1, iv, 156-158; and 1, v, 41-42. 

38 Tbid., 1, i, 287 et seq. 
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deed, the choleric man, like Shakespeare’s Coriolanus,** under 
the evil influence of Mars, “the lesse misfortune,’’*® was sup- 
posed to be “angry” and “‘inconstant,’’ violent and dangerous,® 
enraged at the seeming disrespect of those he loved and trusted,* 
weak in judgment,“ “obstinate,” and so “full of bitterness” 
that the humor “tends to the destruction of the obiect which it 
pursues.’ These psychological effects of choler, especially when 
combined with the jealousy and suspicion associated with old 
age,*” explain each step in Lear’s relations with Cordelia and 
with Kent during the first act of the play; and so the violence of 
choler, the love of flattery and, above all, the weakness, both 
mental and physical, of old age, would amply motivate to an 
Elizabethan audience the crucial acts of Lear that set the plot 
in motion. 

As the play progresses, moreover, the motive of old age, as one 
might expect, becomes all the more dominant: flattery does not 
enter into Lear’s situation in the later acts, and his choler de- 
clines as he passes further into the shadow land of melancholy 
dotage. Even in Act II, Lear begins to have a sense that old age 
lies at the basis of his troubles: he calls on the “heavens” to pro- 
tect “old men’’;** and, with withering irony, he says to Regan: 

Dear daughter, I confess that I am old; 
Age is unnecessary .. . 


The plot more or less clearly implies the causes that were sup- 
posed to lie behind this physical and psychological devolution. 
According to the Aristotelian tradition, continued vitality re- 
sulted from the continued predominence of heat and moisture, 
i.e., of the sanguine humor in the body; according to Cuffe, on 
the other hand, it arose from a proper balance of all the four 
humors;** but, whichever of these theories one preferred, the ex- 
treme dryness of the choleric temperament would make its pre- 
dominence inimical to long life;*' and, moreover, the violence 

5° See the present author, “Shakespeare’s Coriolanus,” Bulletin of W.Va. 


Phil. Soc., 1939. 
*° Dariot, op. cit., C 4 v. See also Melancthon, Tract 14, Cap. 2, “De 


Anima.”" “ Arcandam, sig. M 2r ® Coeffeteau, op. cit., 544 et seq. 
* Tbid., 585. “ Tbid., 612. “ T. Hyll, op. cit., leaf 8 v. 
 Coeffeteau, op. cit., 552.  Cuffe, op. cit., 131. 

“8 King Lear, 11, iv, 185 et seq. 4 Tbid., u, iv, 150-151. 


8° Cuffe, op. cit., 91-92 and 114. 
51 Tbid., 98-99; and Laurentius, op. cit., 170. 
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and intemperance of the passions that it evoked were thought to 
exhaust vitality.” Lear’s bursts of anger, therefore, would con- 
sume his strength; and, as his rage grows more intense, his 
powers decline: thus his kingly fury at Kent and at Cordelia be- 
comes in the second act unmanly tears at Goneril and Regan. 
Just as ‘‘Moderation of our affections” was thought to be a cause 
of longevity,® so “‘Passions and Perturbations of the Mind” 
were considered “‘a most frequent and ordinary cause”’ of melan- 
choly,** and melancholy was associated with declining years. In 
short, the heat of choler was thought to dry up the vital humors 
and hasten age;®*® and, indeed, anger was looked upon as a very 
cause of death. To make matters worse Lear flings out into the 
storm, and the damp and bad living conditions aggravate his 
malady.*’ Thus he almost imperceptibly passes from the choleric 
state that characterized his mind and body, partly by nature 
and partly as a lingering remnant of his middle life, and suc- 
cumbs to the melancholy of dotage, a weakness of mind and 
body that prepares the way for death. This transition in the old 
King’s life-development explains most of the difficulties in Act 
I. Cordelia, who is younger than her sisters, does not seem to 
comprehend the change that is taking place; and so her words 
and actions take no account of it, and bring ruin on her. The two 
elder daughters do realize the change, and speak of it, and ac- 
cordingly humor the old man. Kent sees it, but even so, dares to 
cross him, and calls down the avalanche of his anger; and Lear 
himself feels the intense weariness of age without admitting to 
himself its concomitant mental weakness. This crucial change in 
the old King, all the more poignant for being so long delayed, 
produces as serious a dynastic crisis as the murder of Duncan or 
of the Elder Hamlet, and so disrupts the reigning family of 
Britain, plunges the state in civil war, and finally costs Lear his 
life. 

Dotage, then, finally overtakes King Lear, though twenty 
years or more after its normal time; and its physical effects are 
amply shown throughout the latter acts. In this final state, the 
vital forces are so reduced that the body becomes cold as well as 


® Cuffe, op. cit., 103 and 112-113. 8 Tbid., 98 and 103. 

* Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, Part I, Sec. ii, Memb. 3; and Laurentius, 
op. cit., 172, and 178 ff. 5 Cuffe, op. cit., 113. 

% Tbid., 103. 5? Tbid., 112. 
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dry; digestion is impaired ;** the humor black bile predominates, 
and causes the analogous mental condition of ‘melancholy,’ a 
state of emotional extremes and instability that may even bring 
on madness before death.® Lemnie cites Galen as describing old 
age as the “‘worst plight” of the body;™ and the Arcandam re- 
fers to the “‘extreame feeblenes” of the advancing years; Bat- 
man gives the symptoms as cold blood and chilled desires, weak- 
ness, wrinkles, a crooked body and coughing;® Cuffe calls this 
last period of life ““Decrepit, crooked age,” and puts it under the 
melancholy and evil influence of the planet Saturn;™ and Mor- 
nay describes it as a second childhood with the “weaknesse of 
infancie.’’® Toward the end of Act I and in the later acts, Lear’s 
physical debility becomes increasingly evident, and is commonly 
remarked upon. Regan says that he gave away his kingdom “‘in 
good time,’ and calls him “weak” with age;*’ and even Lear 
himself declares that he is “infirm, weak and... . old.’ 

More important in the tragedy, however, are the psycho- 
logical effects of dotage. Old men were credited with bad mem- 
ories ;°* and Lear quickly forgot all that had made Cordelia dear 
to him; they were said to be “‘talkative,’’’® and Lear does not 
spare words. He shows “the poisonous infirmities of crasiesick- 
nesse and waiward pettichnesse’’” associated with senility. Even 
in the third scene of the play, Goneril calls her father an “Idle 
old man” in his second childhood,” and later blames his anger 
on his “‘dotage.”* Lear himself finds that, even toward the con- 
clusion of the first act, “his motion [emotion?] weakens, his dis- 
cernings Are lethargied’’;* and he recognizes his weakness in 
weeping at Goneril. Goneril tells Albany that her father’s 


58 Lemnie, op. cit., leaves 30 r and 70 v et seg.; and Sir T. Elyot, Castel of 
Helth, London, 1541, fol. 3A. 

5° See the present author, “Hamlet’s Malancholy,” Ann. Med. Hist., 1x 
N.S., 142 ef seg.; and Dariot, op. cit., sig. D 2. 

* T. Bright, Treatise of Melancholy, London, 1613, Chap. xviii. 

% Lemnie, op. cit., leaf 70 v et seg. See also Boaystuau, Theatrum Mundi, 
London, 1574, p. 212 et seq. on “the myserie of the aged.” 

% Arcandam, op. cit., sig. M 2 v. ® Batman, op. cit., leaf 70 v-71 r. 

* Cuffe, op. cit., 121. % Mornay, op. cit., sig. D. 

% King Lear, 11, iv, 247. 8? Tbid., 11, iv, 198. 

88 Thid., 111, ii, 20 and 24. 6 Lemnie, op. cit., leaf 75 v. 

7 Cuffe, op. cit., 132. "1 Jbid., 121. 7 King Lear, t, iii, 17. 

3 Ibid., 1, iv, 287. % Ibid., 1, iv, 221-222. % Ibid., 1, iv, 295. 
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“dotage”’ makes his hundred knights a danger to their court,” 
and she taunts Lear with “indiscretions” and with ‘“dotage.”’”’ 
Regan more tactfully expresses the same idea: 
Oh, sir, you are old; 

Nature in you stands in the very verge 

Of her confine. You should be ruled and led 

By some direction that discerns your state 

Better than you yourself.”* 
Finally, with deep bitterness in the fourth act, Lear admits that 
he is “old and foolish,”’ an admission all the more bitter because, 
as Goneril had declared, old men “should be wise.’’’* Indeed, the 
mental disintegration of old age was even reaching in Lear the 
stage of insanity; and insanity was a recognized symptom of its 
final extremity.*® The mental shocks that he had experienced 
from Cordelia, from Kent and later from Goneril and Regan 
were aggravated by the physical strain of exposure and wander- 
ing. The Fool declares that “This cold night will turn us all to 
fools and madmen’’;*' and Lear, in his later ravings, re- 
members how the cold and rain made his teeth “‘chatter’’:® 
dampness was not thought good for old age.** Moreover, Lear 
lacked the sleep™ and the proper food® that should have sus- 
tained his strength. In short, just as every extraneous circum- 
stance had apparently combined to prolong Lear’s Indian sum- 
mer far beyond its time, so, when it finally left him, winter suc- 
ceeded with most sudden and tempestuous violence, and every 
extraneous circumstance of mental shock and physical suffering 
combined to hasten him to the final stage of madness. Thus does 
Shakespeare, like a Greek dramatist, condense the normal evo- 
lution of years into a brief time. 

The progress of this madness, like the progress of Lear’s 
earlier change from choler to melancholy develops by fine de- 
grees. In the very first scene, Kent, by a sort of dramatic pro- 
lepsis, calls the old King “‘mad,”® though he means foolish 


% Ibid., 1, iv, 318 et seq. 7 [bid., 11, iv, 193-194. 

78 Tbid., 11, iv, 141 et seq. 79 Tbid., tv, vii, 85. 

8° Thid., 1, iv, 236 et seg.; and Batman, op. cit., leaf 71 r. 
81 King Lear, 111, iv, 76-77. 82 Tbid., tv, vi, 100-101. 


83 Cuffe, op. cit., 112. 

% Tbhid., 102; and Lemnie, of. cit., leaf 73 r and v. 

% Cuffe, op. cit., 112; Lemnie, op. cit., leaf 71 r et seg.; Walkington, Optic 
Glasse of Homors, London, 1639, 133. % King Lear, I, i, 145. 
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rather than insane. At the end of the Act, when the Fool refers 
to Lear’s age and folly, the old man seems first to fear mad- 
ness:*? he had always been so certain of himself, and now this 
certainty is gone. Late in the second act, he feels himself suc- 
cumbing to hysterica passio,** and with deepest pathos beseeches 
Goneril, “I prithee, daughter, do not make me mad.’’** Some 
lines later, in bitterness at his unmanly tears, he cries that he’ll 
not weep, but rather he’ll “go mad.’’* In Act ITI, as his “wits 
begin to turn,” he complains of “‘cold’’*\—the cold of the storm 
and also perhaps of his cold melancholy humor which would 
make his body especially susceptible to it. His wits “begin 
t’unsettle’’;* and finally, late in Act III, his “‘wits are gone.’ 
In Act IV, he is “As mad as the vex’d sea.”™ In Elizabethan 
thought, insanity such as this developed as a consequence of 
melancholy old age. Barrough points out that melancholy leads 
to illusions of sight; and Walkington ascribes to it mad fan- 
tasies;* Batman considers the melancholy man worried and 
anxious (“‘careful in heart’’), and therefore subject to lunacy.” 
Laurentius describes melancholy as ‘“‘a kinde of dotage’’;** he 
lists fifteen cases of the illusions of melancholy persons who 
imagined themselves cocks, pitchers, pieces of brick and so 
forth;*® melancholy, he says, can make a man act like one pos- 
sessed :'° just so Lear rants and raves, takes Kent and Edgar 
for judges in a court, and imagines his daughters present as 
culprits before them.’ Some have thought Lear’s madness a 
perfect case of senile dementia as understood by modern alien- 
ists; and so it well may be: in its development and symptoms, it 
is also a perfect case of melancholy dotage as the Elizabethans 
conceived of it. 

Down to the seventh scene of the fourth act, the progress of 
Lear’s dissolution is unstayed, and indeed seems to continue 
with an ever increased speed. In the fourth act, however, Eliza- 
bethan dramaturgy generally required a momentary pause in 


87 Tbid., 1, v, 43-45. 88 Tbid., 11, iv, 54-55. 8° Jbid., 11, iv, 215. 
% Tbid., 11, iv, 283. " Tbid., 111, ii, 67-70. % Tbid., mt, iv, 154. 
% Tbid., 111, vi, 85. * Tbid., tv, iv, 2. 

* P. Barrough, Method of Phisick, London, 1591, 58. 

* Walkington, op. cit., Chap. xiii. 7 Batman, op. cit., 32-33. 

* Laurentius op. cit., 86. % Tbid., 100 et seq. 100 Tbid., 98. 


1 King Lear, 111, vi. 
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the precipitate action, a seeming change of fortune that gives a 
ray of hope before the final catastrophe. In the main plot of Lear, 
this is accomplished by his seeming cure under the loving minis- 
trations of Cordelia; and the chief components of this cure are 
quite in accordance with the medical theory of the day. Lauren- 
tius declares music “very meete for melancholicke persons” ;'@ 
and, at the beginning of the scene, music is playing in the hope 
that it may restore to harmony “Th’untuned and jarring senses” 
of the King.’ Sleep, furthermore, was recognized as an impor- 
tant curative and a means to lengthen life;'“* and Lear “sleeps 
still [continually],’"" and indeed so heavily that he is dressed 
without awakening him. He returns to his normal self, taken, as 
it were, “‘out o’ th’ grave,”’ though he still fears that he is not 
in his “‘perfect mind.’’ He recognizes Cordelia; and the Doctor 
declares that “the great rage . . . is kill’d in him.” But Lear is 
cured only to be taken captive, and fall once more into the 
hands of his two elder daughters. Under this new misfortune, 
however, he is firm; and, thinking perhaps of his first futile tears 
to Goneril, declares that he and Cordelia will not weep.’® Cor- 
delia is hanged, and Lear, in one momentary return of his old 
strength, kills “the slave’’ that hanged her; and he cries out: 


I have seen the day, with my good biting falchon 
I would have made them skip. I am old now, 
And these same crosses spoil me.! 


But this very choler burns the last of his vital fluids; and Lear 
dies, for truly he is “‘old now.” 

The psychological motivation of the major plot of Lear is 
perfectly integrated. The old King first appears as still enjoying 
the choleric temper that was his by birth and especially belonged 
to middle age. During the first act, this changes to the emotional 
instability of “‘melancholy”; in Acts II and III, to madness; in 
Act IV, he is temporarily cured; and, in Act V, he dies: so Lear 
grows old, succumbing precipitately and yet by fine degrees in 
mind and then in body, to the catachysms that the follies of his 
own advancing years had brought about. His declining powers 


1 Laurentius, of. cit., 104. 103 King Lear, Iv, vii, 16 et seq. 
1% Lemnie, op. cit., leaf 73 r and v; Cuffe, op. cit., 102; and Burton, op. cit., 
Part 11, Sec. iii, Memb. 1. 1% King Lear, Iv, vii, 13. 


108 Tbid., v, iii, 23 et seq. 197 Thid., v, ii, 277 et seq. 
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initiate the plot; and the exhausting events of the plot compress 
this swift decline into one short month of crowded catastrophe. 
This integration of plot with character and theme is Shake- 
speare’s own. In all the major sources of the story, the King’s 
old age appears; but, in none does it show so convincing and 
progressive a change in his personality, and in none does it so 
subtly react on the successive episodes. Shakespeare’s play, 
rising above these crude originals, is no mere melodrama, but a 
stupendous tragedy, coherent, significant and true to life, as 
life appeared to the Elizabethans. 

King Lear, like Hamlet and Macbeth, is a drama of national 
downfall; but it is more than this: in Hamlet, a dynasty is ruined; 
in Macbeth, not only a dynasty but a human soul goes down to 
the abyss, for Macbeth himself is a lost soul; but, in Lear, the 
hero falls even to the utter dissolution of his personality. Mac- 
beth still fights to the last until physically overpowered and cut 
down; but Lear disintegrates under the very stress and strain 
of life. Hamlet is never really conquered;!** Macbeth is con- 
quered with the sword: they do not break into weak tears. Lear, 
in his senile folly, so utterly overcomes himself that death comes 
to him not in the moment of victory as it comes to Hamlet; nor 
does he die fighting like Macbeth; but he reaches a bankruptcy 
of ideals, of intelligence, of physique, and of all his vital forces. 
For him, death is merely a last release; and, as he dies, Kent 
truly might declare: 


Vex not his ghost. Oh, let him pass! he hates him 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer. . . . 

The wonder is he hath endured so long; 

He but usurp’d his life. 


Thus half the span of a man’s years are crowded into a month 
and told in two hours’ traffic of the stage; and so the choleric 
temper of royalty in its prime, each aspect true to the concep- 
tions of the day and finely limned, declines to dotage, to mad- 
ness and to death, each of these phases growing from, and run- 
ning concurrent with, those that precede in a gradual, inevitable 
sequence. This is a tour de force of dramatic unity and delicate 


108 See the present author, The “Hamlet” of Shakespeare’s Audience, Dur- 
ham, N.C., 1938, 201. 
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character-portrayal. The plot and the political theme, to illus- 
trate and lend conviction to their accumulated horrors, de- 
manded just such a protagonist in headlong transition through 
just these critical periods of life; and Shakespeare, with the nice 
tact of a master, in order to give at once a motive and a vivid 
delineation to the hideous ruin and combustion of a dismem- 
bered and disintegrating state shorn of the leadership of God’s 
Anointed, created the old King in this conception, perfectly 
fitted to the tragic needs of the story, and placed before our 
eyes the dissolution of his kingdom and the synchronous, swift 
wrack of his mind and body and estate. 
Joun W. DRAPER 

West Virginia University 




















EIN UNBEKANNTER FAUSTSPLITTER 


Der Hauptvertreter der freien und lebenssiichtigen Epoche 
von Humanismus und Renaissance, Dr. Faustus, scheute sich 
nicht, fiir eine rei: ahaltige irdische Existenz sein ewiges Heil 
aufzuopfern. Wollten nun die eifrigen Reformatoren die gewiss 
populire Faustlegende fiir theologische Zwecke gebrauchen, so 
mussten sie vor allem das schreckliche Ende des Erzzauberers 
ausmalen. In diesem Sinne betonten Spiess und Georg Rudolph 
Widmann den furchtbaren Lebensabschluss des ungliubigen 
Gauklers, der erstere in seinem Volksbuch vom Doctor Faust 
(1587), der andere in Fausts Leben (1599). 

Eine unveréffentlichte theologische Version in einer Hand- 
schrift,' die die Lebensbeschreibung von Johann Jacob Brei- 
tinger (1575-1645) enthilt, befasst sich auch besonders stark 
mit dem Ende einer Faustfigur, deren Verdammnis aber nur 
noch durch die Gnade Gottes abgewandt wurde. Diese Erzih- 
lung befindet sich unter den sogenannten “Exempeln,” die in 
die stundenlangen Predigten zur Erleuchtung und Erbauung 
der frommen ZuhGérerschaft eingeflochten wurden. 

Unter der allgemeinen Uberschrift “Etliche sonderbare Fall, 
darbey sich sehen last, Gottes sonderbahre gnaad und Regie- 
rung,” ist das folgende persénliche Erlebnis Breitingers dar- 
gestellt: 

“‘Alsz Anno 1611 im September wohnet an der Schipfi im 
Egghausz, vnder der Badstuben, ein Ehrlicher, ansehenlicher 
mann, und auf seiner Zunfft einer der Zwélfen. Alsz er sich einer 
nacht iibbell auf befunden, und die krankheit zimlich zugenom- 
men, beriift er zu ihm seinen bruder, Schwéster, Schwiigeren, 
und andere seine bekanten. Vor dissen allen dffnet er, wie die- 
selbige Nacht, so wann die Glog 12 schlahe, Gott behiiet uns 
vom bésen Geist; werde kliglich zerreissen und darvon gefiihrt 
werden: Dann er sich vor etwas Jahren gegen demselben ver- 
sprochen, und verschrieben mit eignem blud, und laufte die 
Zeit der verschreibung grad eben jezt Zum End in wenig stun- 
den, vermannet sie darauf, wie sie séllend Gott férchten, und 


1 Lebensbeschreibung von Johann Jacob Breitinger, DQ 118 f. B. 8F9, Harper 
Memorial Library, Chicago, S. 486-489. Johann Jacob Breitinger war der Haupt- 
pfarrer von Ziirich und zu gleicher Zeit das Oberhaupt der schweizerischen re- 
formierten Kirche. 
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befilcht ihnen seinen einigen sohn, einen Jungen knaben, mit 
mehreren erzellung, wie seine sachen zeitlichen gutshalben be- 
schaffen se¥ind. Desz warend die ehrlichen leiith hefftig er- 
schroken, und redt Er von denen dingen mit so verniinfftigen 
worten, dasz sie alle in Zweifel gerathen ob nit vielleichtt seinem 
fiirgeben nach'die sach so béss seve. 

In demm nun die Zeit rukte, und jetz iiber die eilffte stund 
gegen mitternacht lieffe, und er je linger je mehr anfieng Jam- 
meren, ward ich in Eil angesprochen, mich bey ihme einzu- 
stellen, wie dann beschehen: so bald ich verhanden, sezt er sich 
in der stuben in einen sissel, und hat einen schénen nachtbeltz 
vmb sich, Er vertréstet mich auf der Stett, solle mir nit ent- 
setzen, dann auszerthalb ihm™werde niemandt kein leidt ge- 
schehen, allein bate er mich freiindtlich, die weil die bésen 
Geister mit dem menschen ein erschrekenlich getiimmel ma- 
chend, die nacht aber ghérig, vnd er seinen nachbauren ver- 
schonen wollte, dasz ich deszhalben ordtnung gebe, damit er 
vnverzogenlich hinabgefiihrt werde in Spitaal, da die tauben 
leiith se¥ind, dann daszelb habind die Nachbauren der eisernen 
kettenen, und raszlens gewohnet, und werde hiemit desze, was 
mit ihme werde fiirgahn, niemand kein acht haben. 

Diszes alles redt er mit solcher besinnlichkeit, und schinne 
kein krankner, sonder ein recht gesunder mann, also, dasz ich 
selbsten in etwas forchten gestanden, und gsorget, woll nit gar 
niit an der sach sein miiste, fiirausz weil alle anwisende, so woll 
Mann, alsz weibs Persohnen allgemach einer nach dem anderen 
sich ausz der stuben verschleiktend, und mich bey disem mann 
gar allein lieszend, da er sahe, dasz ich allein war, Erzelt er mir 
die sachen von néwem, mit solichen Vmstinden, sittigen, und 
gsunden gebirden dasz sichs schwerlich anderst liesz ansehen, 
alsz dass er ein warhaffte gschicht erzelle. 

In deszem hab ich mich in der stille befohlen dem H(e)rren 
Gott, vnd ausz seinen gnaad mich vmb so viel erhollet, dasz ich 
angfangen das beszer hoffen, und ihme zuzusprichen, solle 
meiner niit achten, wann die stund verhanden, werde der gnidig 
Gott mit seiner hilf nit ausbleiben. Fienge darauf an ihm zu 
betten Gott sein siind und miszethat samb es also bschaffen wie 
er fiirgab, bekennen, und insonderheit fiihrte ich im gebett ein, 
die iiberschwankliche reichthumb der gnaaden Gottes, vnd den 
allmichtigen gwalt des Herren Jesu iiber alle héllische Geister. 
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Er sprach mir nach kein einig wort, fieng aber an sehr schwach 
werden, und bate mich, dasz ich ihm hinein in die Nebetkammer 
in sein bett verhalffe: da disz beschehen, wird er lenger je krink- 
ner, mit groszen seiifzen, nit anders alsz wann alle Augenblik 
des bésen feindts zu erwarten. Thut darunder, alsz wann er 
schlaffte: Ich stund nebend ihm, zwiischen dem beth, vnd 
fainster, alsz alleinig, und lieszend doch die seinigen offen stahn 
zwo thiiren, zwiischen hoffnung, und forcht, erwartend des 
ausgangs. 

Gleich mit dem Isten streich da es 12 geschlagen, samb er 
darvon erwachet were, gibt er mir mit der Rechten hand zu 
verstehen, einen gar schweren streich, und s(a)gte: Nun hab 
ich iiberwunden, vnd hat der bése verfluchte geist keinen gwalt 
an mir, vermannet mich, solle jezt wider laut bitten, und Gott 
danken fiir diesen sieg. Er selbs bittet mir nach mit frélichen 
geberden. Hiervon wurdend die seinigen all gleichsam lebendig, 
und lieszend sich all wider herzu, mit ernstlichem danken vor 
Gott. Von dieszer stund an einanderen bisz gegen tag, und wuste 
von allem seinem zustand gentzlich nichts. 

Da man ihme hernach, alsz er allerdings wider gsund worden, 
hievon etwas geéfinet, erinnert er sich dasz Er in seiner jugend 
somliche sachen glissen, in einem buch, weliches ihm etwas lang 
vorgeschwabt, und erst jezt bey dieszem Zustandt dergestalt 
fiirkommen, alsz wann er selbsten die ding all begangen hette. 
Er lebte nach diszem noch etliche Jahr.” 

Diese Schrift, woran der Gerettete sich so lebhaft erinnert, 
ist ohne Zweifel ein Faustbuch, das am Anfange des 17. Jahr- 
hunderts in der Schweiz viel gelesen wurde. Der Name “‘Faust”’ 
ist in unsrer Erzihlung wahrscheinlich deswegen ausgelassen, 
um nicht unnétig Vorstellungen von dem bekannten und so 
gefihrlichen Zauberer zu erwecken, der so leicht sein Seelenheil 
fiir weltliche Lust eintauscht. 

Von den Personen des Predigtexempels kann man schliessen, 
welchem Faustbuch unsre Geschichte entnommen ist, die der 
Kranke um das Jahr 1600 ungefihr mit so grosser Begeisterung 
gelesen hat. Ein theologus, dessen Rolle jetzt Breitinger selbst 
spielt, findet sich nur in Widmanns Faustbuch.? Hier wie dort 


? Faustus nach Widmann “soll sich fein vor Gottes Angesicht demiitigen 
und sich fiir einen armen und zwar grossen Siinder erkennen, und hertzliche 
wahre Reue iiber begangene Siinden haben.” G. R. Widmann, Fausts Leben, 
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sind wohlgemeinte geistliche Zuspriiche allerdings vergebens. In 
Widmanns Buch tritt ein Sohn von Faustus und Helena auf, der 
des unseligen Vaters Eigentum erben soll. Auch der anonyme 
Ziiricher gedenkt der Zukunft seines einzigen Sohnes. Dann 
héren wir, dass der reiche Biirger sich in seiner Zunft als “einer 
der Zwélfen”’ auszeichnet. In einen Kreis von der gleichen Zahl 
wird der junge Faustus aufgenommen.’® 

Breitinger muss Widmanns Darstellung mit dem gréssten 
Interesse verfolgt haben; wenn nun ein abergliubisches Glied 
seines Kirchenspiels tible Erfahrungen mit dem Bésen gemacht 
hat, aber schliesslich doch durch des Seelsorgers Fiirbitte ge- 
rettet wird, gebraucht der Stadtpfarrer an einigen Stellen fast 
die gleichen Ausdriicke, die wir bei Widmann vorfinden. In der 
Todesangst “‘beriift (Breitingers Schiitzling) zu ihm seinen bru- 
der ...und andere seine bekanten.”” Widmann berichtet von 
seinem Helden in ahnlicher Lage: “‘beriefe er seine gewesene 
gute Freunde.’* Der bedrohte reformierte Christ sitzt nach 
Breitingers Schilderung in einem “sissel.’”’ Nach Widmann 
sahen auch Fausts erstaunte Freunde ihn “auf einem Sessel 
sitzen, da er wie ein wilder Stier sie ansahe.’® Doktor Faust 
versichert seinen Getreuen, ausser ihm “‘werde niemandt /eidi 
geschehen.’”* Breitingers Ungliickskind hat die gleiche Gewiss- 
heit, dass keinem Unbeteiligten ein Jeid¢ widerfahren soll. 

Warum Breitinger gerade Widmanns Fausts Leben fiir seine 
Gemeinde besonders gefiahrlich hielt, liegt klar auf der Hand. 
Uns mégen die langen Predigten und salbungsvollen Ermah- 
nungen Widmanns wunderlich und nutzlos vorkommen; fiir 
Breitinger, das Oberhaupt der schweizerischen reformierten 
Kirche, hatten diese Bemerkungen eine ganz besondere Be- 
deutung. Der streng lutherische Widmann greift in Fausts Leben 
die Pradestinationslehre’ in der reformierten Kirche an. Nach 








herausgegeben von Heinrich Diintzer, Berlin, Stuttgart: Speman, 2 N., 1885, 
S. 32. 

* “er erhielte den Titul eines Magistri nebenst eilff andern.” G. R. Wid- 
mann, Fausts Leben. S. 38. *G. R. Widmann, Fausts Leben S. 205. 

5G. R. Widmann, Fausts Leben S. 205. 

6 Widmann, Fausts Leben, S. 231. 

7 Fiir Zwingli “wurde die Pridestination als Ausdruck der Alleinwirksam- 
keit Gottes der theologische und religiése Mittelpunkt.” Friedrich Michael 
Schiele und Leopold Zscharnack, Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 
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Widmann verzweifelt Faust an der Gnade Gottes* und ist gerade 
wegen seines Pridestinationsglaubens auf ewig verloren. Brei- 
tinger dagegen wollte durch Darstellung und durch sein Exempel 
beweisen, dass man auch in der reformierten Kirche durch auf- 
richtige Reue iiber begangene Siinden zum Heile gelangen 
kann; dabei konnten die Zuhérer selbst gut sehen, wie gefiahrlich 
die Faustlektiire unter Umstinden werden kénnte. 

Durch Breitingers Erzihlung ist auch ein Problem gelist, 
woriiber sich B. H. van’t Hooft wundert: “Schon gegen Ende 
der neunziger Jahre des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts ist das In- 
teresse fiirs Faustbuch im Abnehmen begriffen und mit dem 
siebzehnten verschwindet es vdllig. Dies fallt um so mehr auf, 
als sich von einem fhnlichen Stocken des Interesses in den 
Niederlanden und Frankreich gar nichts bemerken lasst.’’® Fiir 
den ausgedehnten Bereich der schweizerischen reformierten 
Kirche wenigstens miissen wir annehmen, dass das Faustbuch 
von den leitenden Stellen wegen religidsen Bedenken tunlichst 
unterdriickt wurde. 

Joun G. FRANK 

Vanderbilt University 





Handwirterbuch in gemein verstindlicher Darstellung, J. C. B. Mohr, Tiibingen 
1913, Band 4, Sp. 1375. 

® Es musste emporend fiir den Leiter der reformierten Kirche sein, wenn 
Widmanns Teufel so ungefihr predigt wie ein gut reformierter Pfarrer: “Gott 
hat Gute und Base erschaffen, also bleibet es vom Anfang bis zum Ende der 
Welt . . . Dabey lasset Ers auch bleiben, und nimmet sich der Menschen weiter 
nicht an.”” Widmann, Fausts Leben, S. 212. 

® B. H. van’t Hooft, Das Hollindische Volksbuch vom Doktor Faust, Haag, 
Martinus Nijhoff, 1926, S. 29. 








ANGLO-GERMAN BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1939! 


I, PUBLICATIONS 


Addison, Agnes, Romanticism and the Gothic Retval. New York: 
Richard R. Smith, 1938. viii+187. Rev. Bernbaum, Ernest, 
AL, x1, iii (Nov., 1939), 316. 


1 Even more than in previous installments of this bibliography, lack of 
space necessitated the exclusion of many items of a biographical, genealogical, 
historical, political, religious, economic, or sociological nature unless such items 
were felt to have a fairly direct bearing upon Anglo-German literary relations. 
Projects, research in progress, and unpublished studies reported in previous 
installments are not again listed. However, several published books, although 
previously reported, are re-listed to call attention to significant reviews of them 
which have appeared during the year. Lack of space necessitated the deletion 
of many critical comments or their abridgment. A list of items information con- 
cerning which was received too late for inclusion in this compilation may be 
secured by writing to Professor Henry A. Pochmann, Department of English, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 

Of the 190 periodicals surveyed by the Committee, the following are re- 
ferred to by abbreviations as indicated below: ADA, Anzieger fiir deutsches 
Altertum; AGR, American-German Review; AHR, American Historical Re- 
view; AL, American Literature; AS, American Speech; ASN, Archiv fiir das 
Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen; DLZ, Deutsche Literatur Zei- 
tung; DNL, Die neue Literatur; DNS, Die neueren Sprachen; DUV, Dichtung 
und Volkstum; ECK, “‘’S Pennsylfawnisch Deitsch Eck”’ in the Saturday edi- 
tion of the Allentown (Pa.) Morning Call; EJ, English Journal (College Edition); 
GL&L, German Life and Letters; GQ, German Quarterly; GR, Germanic Re- 
view; GRM, Germanisch-romanische Monatsschrift; HRBC, Historical Review 
of Berks County; JAFL, Journal of American Folk Lore; JEGP, Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology; JSH, Journal of Southern History; LGRP, 
Literaturblatt fiir germanische und romanische Philologie; LHQ, Louisiana 
Historical Quarterly; LTLS, (London) Times Literary Supplement; LZD, 
Literarisches Zentralblatt fiir Deutschland; MFDU, Monatshefte fiir deutschen 
Unterricht; MH, Minnesota History; MHM, Michigan History Magazine; 
MHR, Missouri Historical Review; MF, Modern Language Forum; MLJ, 
Modern Language Journal; MLN, Modern Language Notes; MLR, Modern 
Language Review; MP, Modern Philology; MQR, Mennonite Quarterly Re- 
view; MVHR, Mississippi Valley Historical Review; N&Q, Notes and Queries; 
NEQ, New England Quarterly; NYH, New York History; NY TBR, New York 
Times Book Review; OAHQ, Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly; 
PEGS, Publications of the English Goethe Society; PH, Pennslyvania History; 
PMHB, Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography; PMLA, Publica- 
tions of the Modern Language Association; PPGS, Publications of the Penn- 
sylvania German Society; PQ, Philological Quarterly; PR, Philosophical Re- 
view; RES, Review of English Studies; RG, Revue germanique; RLC, Revue 
littérature comparée; SAQ, South Atlantic Quarterly; SFQ, Southern Folklore 
Quarterly; SJ, Shakespeare Jahrbuch; SP, Studies in Philology; SRL, Saturday 
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Aehle, Wilhelm, Die Anfange des Unterrichts in der englischen 
Sprache, besonders in den Ritterakademien. Hamburg: 1938. 
238 pp. Rev. Dietrich, G., Anglia Beiblatt, i, i (Jan., 1939), 
29-30; Heinrich, A., DNS, xutv, ix (Sept., 1939), 385. 

Allen, Gay W., “Sidney Lanier as a Literary Critic.” PQ, xvit 
(April, 1938), 121-138. (Emphasis upon the affinities be- 
tween Lanier’s theories and those of Wackenroder, Fr. 
Schlegel, and Novalis.) 

Arns, Karl, ““Formen und Gestalten des neuen anglo-jiidischen 
Schrifttums.”” DNS, xtvur (1939), 415-430. 

Arns, Karl, “Stoffe und Probleme der neuen anglo-jiidischen 
Literatur.”” ZFNU, xxxvi (1939), 151-158. (Acidly criti- 
cal, anti-Jewish attitude.) 

Ashton, Winifred (Pseud. “Clemence Dane’’), Herod and Mari- 
anne. New York: Doubleday, 1938. 157 pp. (A free transla- 
tion of Hebbel’s play.) 

Aurand, A. Monroe (ed.), Little Known Facts about the Ritual 
of the Jews and the Esoteric Folklore of the Pennsylvania- 
Germans. Harrisburg, Pa.: Aurand Press, 1939. (New ed., 
with appendix and intro. of “The Religious Customs and 
Ceremonies of the Jews,” printed in London in 1753.) 

Aurand, A. Monroe (ed.) Pennsyloania-German Dialect. Stories 
and Poems. Harrisburg, Pa.: Aurand Press, 1939. 24 pp. 
(Pamphlet; not comparable to larger anthologies.) 

Aurand, A. Monroe, Quaint Idioms and Expressions of the Penn- 
sylvania-Germans. Harrisburg, Pa.: Aurand Press, 1939. 24 
pp. (Pamphlet, listing numerous Germanisms and errors 
in Pennsylvania English; superficial.) 

Baginsky, Paul H., ‘‘Early German Interest in the New World 
(1494-1618).” AGR, v, vi (Aug., 1939), 8-13, 36. 

Baginsky, Paul H., “German Works Relating to America 1493- 
1800. A List Compiled from the Collections of the New 
York Public Library.” Bulletin of the New York Public 
Library, xtm, xii (Dec., 1938), 909-918; Lxim, ii (Feb., 
1939), 140-144; iv (April, 1939), 349-358; vi (June, 1939), 
523-528; vii (July, 1939), 575-580; viii (Aug., 1939), 622- 
630; ix (Sept., 1939), 671-686; x (Oct., 1939), 760-778. (To 
be completed in two more installments and an index, the 
whole to be published separately later; excellent compila- 
tion, carefully done.) 

[Barba, Preston A.], “Harvey M. Miller 1871-1939.” ECK, 
June 24, 1939, p. 7. (Appreciative biographical and critical 





Review of Literature; U7Q, University of Toronto Quartery; VMHB, Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography; WMCQ, William and Mary College Quar- 
terly; WMH, Wisconsin Magazine of History; WPHM, Western Pennsylvania 
Historical Magazine; ZDP, Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie; ZFNU, Zeit- 
schrift fiir neusprachlichen Unterricht. 
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sketch of this Pennsylvania-German dialect poet and story 
writer.) 

Beard, Annie E. S., Our Foreign-Born Citizens, What They Have 
Done for America. New York: Crowell, 1939. 488 pp. (Sec- 
ond ed., rev. and enl. by Frederica Beard Crowell, of a work 
published in 1932.) 

Bender, Harold S., Menno Simons’ Life and Writings. A Quadri- 
centennial Tribute. 1536-1936. Writings Selected and Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by John Horsch. Scottdale, Pa.: Men- 
nonite Publishing House, 1936. 

Beyer, Werner W., “Coleridge, Wieland’s Oberon, and The An- 
cient Mariner.”’ RES, xv, |x (Oct., 1939), 401-411. 

Brewster, Paul G., ‘“Traces of Ancient Germanic Law in a Ger- 
man Game-Song.” SFQ, u, iii (Sept., 1938), 135-143. 
(“‘Aennchen sass auf einem Stein,” a game-song found in 
Stendal, Pike Co., Indiana.) 

Brie, Friedrich, ‘Hebbel in englischem Gewande.”’ Geistige Ar- 
beit (June 5, 1939), pp. 7-8. (Regarding Clemence Dane’s 
Herod and Marianne.) 

Bruford, W. H., “Goethe in England.”’ Geist der Zeit, xv1 (Dec., 
1939), 805-814. (Factors impeding British reception of 
Goethe.) 

Biitow, H., Der englische Geist. Meister des Essays von Bacon bis 
sur Gegenwart. Markkleeberg: 1939. 

Buffington, Albert F., “A Grammatical and Lingustic Study of 
Pennsylvania.” Harvard University Summaries of Ph.D. 
Theses, 1937, pp. 290-293. 

Buffington, Albert F., ““Pennsylfawnisch.”” Handwérterbuch des 
Grens- und Auslanddeutschtums. Breslau: F. Hirth, 1939. 

Buffington, Albert F., ““Pennsylvania German: Its Relation to 
Other German Dialects.”” AS, xtv, iv (Dec., 1939), 276- 
286. See also ECK, Dec. 10, 17, 1938. 

Burkhard, O. C., “German Enrollment in Minnesota High 
Schools.” MFDU, xxx, iii (Mar., 1939), 139-142; “Cor- 
rection...” ibid., xxx, v (May, 1939), 248. 

Campanius, Johannes, Martin Luther’s Little Catechism Trans- 
lated into Algonquin Indian. New York: Swedish American 
Tercentenary Assn., 1938. 52 pp. Rev. Wuorinen, J. H., 
AHR, x1tV, iii (July, 1939), 648. (Facsimile of ed. printed in 
Stockholm, 1696; notes by Isak Collijn; English version by 
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Stage.” German Studies Presented to H. G. Fiedler (Oxford, 
1938), 352-385. 

Rau, Albert G., and David, Hans T., A Catalogue of Music, by 
American Moravians, 1742-1842. Bethlehem, Pa.: Mora- 
vian Seminary and College for Women, 1938. 

Raup, H. F., “The Pennsylvania-Dutch of Northampton 
County: Settlement Forms and Culture Patterns.”’ Bulletin 
of the Geographical Society of Philadelphia, xxxv1 (Winter, 
1938-1939), 1-15. 

Reichart, Walter A. See Voigt, Felix A. 

Rilke, Rainer Maria, Duino Elegies. New York: Norton, 1939. 
(Ten elegies in German, with English versions by J. B. 
Leischmann and Stephen Spender.) 

Robertson, John G., Lessing’s Dramatic Theory, Being an Iniro- 
duction to and Commentary on his ““Hambrugische Drama- 
turgie.”” Cambridge: University Press; New York: Macmil- 
lan, 1937. 544 pp. Rev. Price, L.M., GR, xiv, iv (Dec., 
1939), 291-295. 

Rostenscher, J. H., “Germanischer Schicksalsglaube und angel- 
sichische Elegiendichtung.” Englische Studien, LXxttl, i 
(1939), 1-31. 

Rose, E., ‘“‘Deutsch-amerikanische Dichtung von Heute.” 
Westermanns Monatshefte, Lxxxut (Jan., 1939), 365-367. 

Routh, H. V., Towards the Twentieth Century: Essays in the 
Spiritual History of the Nineteenth. New York: Macmillan, 
1937. x+392 pp. Rev. Jones, H. M., AL, x, iii (Nov., 1938), 
355-360. (References to German-English and German- 
American literary and philosophical interrelations.) 
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Rupp, August, Pfaelsische Kolonigation in Nordamerika. Stutt- 
gart: Eugen Wahl, 1938. 62 pp. Rev. Barba, Preston A., 
ECK, June 10, 1939, p. 7. 

Salinger, Herman, “Housman’s ‘Last Poems’ and Heine’s 
‘Lyrisches Intermezzo 62.’ ”’ MLN, tiv, iv (April, 1939), 
288-290. 

Salinger, Herman, “Shakespeare’s Tyranny over Grillparzer.” 
MFDU, xxx1, v (May, 1939), 222-229. 

Schaefer, Joseph, ““Knowledge Is Not Enough.” WMH, xxn, 
(Sept., 1939), 89-109. (A castigation of Léher as historian 
of the Germans in America.) 

Schafer, Joseph, “Public Schools One Hundred Years Ago as 
Seen through Foreign Eyes [including German]. WMH, 
xxi, iv (June, 1939), 435-459. 

Schick, Joseph S., The Early Theater in Eastern Iowa: Cultural 
Beginnings and the Rise of the Theater in Davenport and East- 
ern Iowa, 1836-1863. Chicago: U. of Chicago Press, 1939. 
ix+384 pp. Rev. Dondore, Dorothy, AL, x1, iii (Nov., 
1939), 313-315; Jordan, Philip D., MV HR, xxvi1, iii (Dec., 
1939), 431-432. 

Schlosser, Rainer, “Der deutsche Schakespeare.”” SJ, LXxIv 
(1938), 20-31. 

Schlossmacher, Stephan J., Das deutsche Drama im amerika- 
nischen College- und Universititstheater (Die Schaubiihne, 
Nr. 15). Emsdetten, 1938. 

Schmidt, Wolfgang, ““Gemeinsame Themen deutscher, englischer 
und schottischer Volksballaden.”” DNS, xtvu, vi-vii (June- 
July, 1939), 234-260. 

Schmidt, Wolfgang, “Shakespeare im Leben und in der Wissen- 
schaft des neuen Deutschland.” ZFNU, xxxviit, iii (1939), 
174-177. (Brief review of recent publications.) 

Schneider, Heinrich, “Lessing’s Miss Sara Sampson: Die erste 
englische Uebersetzung.” PMLA, Liv, ii (June, 1939), 
483-495. 

Schneider, Karl E., The German Church on the American Fron- 
tier: A Study in the Rise of Religion Among the Germans of 
the West. St. Louis: Eden Publishing House, 1939. 578 pp. 
Rev. MHR, xxxtv, i (Oct., 1939), 124. 

Schéffler, H., Die Leiden des jugen Werther; ihr geistesgeschicht- 
licher Hintergrund. Frankfurt: Klostermann, 1939. 35 pp. 
(English influence in Werther.) 

Schoen, Friedrich, Geschichte der deutschen Mundartdichtung. 
Iv. Theil: Die Deutschsprachige Mundartdichtung in Ame- 
rika. Leipzig: Paul List, 1939. 67 pp. Rev. Barba, Preston 
A., AGR, vi, i (Oct., 1939), 35-36; ECK (June 17, 1937), 
p. 7. (The last of a 4-vol. work; suggestive but far from 
exhaustive.) 

Schopf, Eugen, J. K. Weiser, Vater und Sohn. Stuttgart: Stein- 
kopf, 1938. 120 pp. 
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Schreiber, Theodore, “Carl Schurz as a Student of Modern 
Foreign Languages.” MLJ, xxut, vii (April, 1939), 515-521. 

Schultz, Ferdinand P., A History of the Settlement of German 
Mennonites from Russia at Mountain Lake, Minnesota. 
Mineapolis: author, 1938. 123 pp. Rev. Clapesattle, Henry 
B., MH, xx, ii (June, 1939), 181-183; Robinson, Elwyn 
B., MVHR, xxv1, ii (Sept., 1939), 273-274. 

Schultz, Fr., Der Deutsche in der englischen Literatur vom Beginn 
der Romantik bis zum Ausbruch des Weltkrieges. Diss. Gét- 
tingen. Studien zur englischen Philologie, Nr. 95. Halle: 
Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1939. 188 pp. Rev. Pochmann, 
Henry A., JEGP, xxx1x, ii (April, 1940), 293-295. 

Schweinshaupt, G., Shakespeares Dramatik in ihrer gehaltlichen 
und formalen Umwandlung auf dem oesterreichischen Theater 
des 18. Jahrhunderts. Diss. Kénigsberg: 1938. 120 pp. 

Seligo, Irene, Zwischen Traum und Tat. Zwilf Englische Profile. 
Frankfurt: 1938. Rev. Siiskind. W. E., Die Literatur, x11 
(1939), 442. (Chaucer, Milton included.) 

Selikoff, Marshall, “The Editorial Policies of George Getz.” 
HRBC, v, i (Oct., 1939), 7-13. (Reform editor and pub- 
lisher of eastern Pa., born, 1789.) 

Seward, Georges C., Die theoretische Philosophie William Whe- 
wells und der kantische Einfluss. Diss. Tiibingen: 1938. 
69 pp. 

Seyfert, Ella Maie, Little Amish Schoolhouse. Illustrated by 
Ninon MacKnight. New York: Crowell, 1939. 136 pp. (Story 
of the small schoolhouse giving way before consolidation, 
including much Pennsylvania-German lore.) 

Shakespeare Jahrbuch, 1937. Rev. Kalpers, L., DNS, xtvm 
(1939), 343-345. 

Sherrer, Grace B., “American and British Books in Germany.” 
EJ, xxvui, vi (June, 1939), 473-475. (Current reading.) 

Shryock, Richard H., “British Versus German Traditions in 
Colonial Agriculture.” MV HR, xxv1, i (June, 1939), 39-54. 

Shryock, Richard H., “Cultural Factors in the History of the 
South.” JSH, v, iii (Aug., 1939), 333-346. 

Shryock, Richard H., ““The Pennsylvania Germans in American 
History.” PMHB, wixin, iii (July, 1939), 261-281. (The 
pros and cons, in different periods on the “dumb Dutch.”’) 

Shoemaker, Alfred L., “‘’M Schuulmeschder sei Schtick.”’ 
Arthur [Ill.] Clarion, weekly column in Pennsylvania- 
German dialect, begun June, 1939. 

Siebeneck, Henry K., “‘Justus Erich Bollman.” WPHM, xxtt, 
ii (June, 1939), 101-116. (Romantic German figure in 
early America.) 

Simms, Rev. P. Marion. The Bible in America: Versions That 
Have Played Their Part in the Making of the Republic. New 
York: Wilson-Erickson, 1936. xxiv+394 pp. Rev. Sweet, 
William M., AL, x, iii (Nov., 1938), 380-381. 
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Simon, Julius, Ralph Waldo Emerson in Deutschland (1851-1937) 
Berlin: 1937. See JEGP, xxxvu, ii (April, 1939), 279; 
JEGP, xxxvin, ii (April, 1939), 271. Rev. Tronchon, H., 
RG, xxx, i (Jan.—Mar., 1939), 61-62. 

Singmaster, Elsie, Stories of Pennsylvania. Vol. 11: 1787-1830. 
Harrisburg, Pa.: Pennsylvania Book Service, 1938. 185 pp. 
(Juvenile.) 

Smith, C. Henry, Menno Simons, Apostle of the Nonresistant 
Life. Berne, Ind.: Mennonite Book Concern, 1936. 

Sontag, Raymond J., Germany and England... New York: 
1938. See JEGP, xxxvit, ii (April, 1939), 271. Rev. 
Schmitt, B. E., AHR, xttv, iv (July, 1939), 895-896. 

Spanheimer, Sister Mary Edmund, Heinrich Arnim Rattermann 
German-American Author, Poet, and Historian, 1832-1923. 
The Catholic University of America Studies in German, 
vol. rx. Washington, D. C., Catholic U. of America, 1937. 
Bibl. pp. 144-148. Rev. Zucker, A. E., MLN, tiv, i (Jan., 
1939), 76; Hauch, E. F., GR, xiv, i (Feb., 1939), 72-73; 
Clark, Robert T., J/EGP, xxxvin, ii (April, 1939), 327-329. 

Spanheimer, Sister Mary Edmund (ed.), The Letters of Heinrich 
Arnim Rattermann to the German-American Poet-Priest, 
John E. Rothensteiner. Joliet, Ill.: 1938. 

Sprunger, Eva F., The First Hundred Years. A History of the 
Mennonite Church in Adams County, Indiana. 1838-1938. 
Berne, Ind.: Sept., 1938. Rev. Wenger, John C., MQR, xi, 
iii (July, 1939), 216. 

Stahl, G. L., Englische Dramatiker auf der deutschen Biihne. 
Deutsche Kultur im Leben der Vilker, xm. April, 1938. 
Steinhauer, Harry, et al (compilers), ““Modern German Bibliog- 
raphy for 1938.”” MFDU, xxxt, iii (Mar., 1939), 120-138; 

ibid., v (May, 1939), 242-245. 

Stevens, S. K. (ed.), Year Book. The Pennsylvania Federation of 
Historical Societies. 1939. Harrisburg, Pa.: The Federation 
of Historical Societies, 1939. 68 pp. (Brief reports on 80 
constituent societies; officers, publications, papers read, 
library and museum facilities, and special activities; by 
the Secretary, Mr. Stevens.) 

Stiven, Agnes Bain, Englands Einfluss auf den deutschen Wort- 
schats, Marburg: 1936. See JEGP, xxxvitt, ii (April, 1939), 
271; Rev. Oehmann, E., Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, 
XxXxIx, v—vi (Oct., 1938), 273-275. 

Stroedel, Wolfgang, Shakespeare auf der deutschen Biihne vom 
Ende des Weltkrieges bis sur Gegenwart. Schriftenreihe der 
Shakespeare-Geselischaft, Neue Folge, Band II. Weimar: 
Hermann Béhlaus Nachfolger, 1938. x+97 pp. 64. illus. 

Swope, Peirce Edward, “‘Pennsylvania German Anecdotes.” 
HRBC, tv, ii (Jan., 1939), 50-51; ibid., v, i (Oct., 1939), 22. 

Tappert, Theodore G., ‘‘Language and Legislation.” The Luth- 
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eran, XXII, vii (Nov. 15, 1939), 11, 19. (Discredits the persi- 
stent legend that the official language of the United States 
would have been German but for one vote.) 

Thalmann, Marianne, “Hans Breitmann.” PMLA, Liv, ii 
(June, 1939), 579-588. 

Thiel, Rud., Otto Gildemeister als Uebersetzer englischer Dichtung. 
Diss. Breslau: 1938. 91 pp. Rev. Closs, A., Anglia Beiblatt, 
L, iv (April, 1939), 122-124. 

Thiele, Friedrich, “Deutscher und englischer Sprachgebrauch 
in gegenseitiger Erhellung.” GQ, x1 (1938), 42-50, 87-94, 
185-190. 

Tronchon, Henri, Le jeune Edgar Quinet ... Paris: 1937. See 
JEGP, xxxvu, ii (April, 1938), 280; JEGP, xxxvm, ii 
(April, 1939), 272. Rev. Baldensperger, G., RLC, x1x, i 
(Jan.—March, 1939), 195-197. 

Upton, William T., Philip Heinrich: A Nineteenth Century Com- 
poser in America. New York: Columbia U. Press, 1939. 
337 pp. 

Vail, Curtis C. D., Lessing’s Relation to... English Literature. 
New York: 1936. See JEGP, xxxvut, ii (April, 1939), 280; 
JEGP, xxxvint, ii (April, 1939), 272. Rev. Long, O. W., 
JEGP, xxxvin, i (Jan., 1939), 134-136; Purdie, E., MLR, 
XXXIV, iii (July, 1939), 461-463; Tronchon, H., RG, xxx, 
iii (July—Sept., 1939), 289-291. 

Voigt, Felix A., and Reichert, Walter A., Hauptmann und 
Shakespeare. Breslau: 1938. See JEGP, xxxvimt, ii (April, 
1939), 272. Rev. Brandl, A., ASNS, cxxrv, iii-iv (Dec., 
1938), 210-211; Preussler, Walther, Anglia Beiblatt, L, iv 
(April, 1939), 119-121; Smith, Winifred, Books Abroad, 
x11, iii (Summer, 1939), 356; Wehl, E. F. H., Die Literatur, 
x1, vi (Mar., 1939), 375-376; Steinhauer, Harry, MLN, 
LIV, vii (Nov., 1939), 545-546. 

Wadepuhl, Walter, ““Hiittner, a New Source of Anglo-German 
Relations,” GR, xtv, i (Feb., 1939), 23-27. 

Wadepuhl, Walter, “Zur amerikanischen Gesamtausgabe von 
Heines Werken.” MFDU, xxx1, ii (Feb., 1939), 78-86. 

Wagner, Albert Malte, “Goethe, Carlyle, Nietzsche, and the 
German Middle Class.” MF DU, xxx1, iv (April, 1939), 
161-174; v (May, 1939), 235-241. 

Wagner, Joseph, ‘“‘Was ist uns Shakespeare?” SJ, Lxxiv (1938), 
12-19. (“Shakespeare offenbart uns die héchsten, lebendig- 
sten Krafte und Regungen unserer rassischen Verlangung 
und zugleich weist er uns schépferische Aufgaben zu.’’) 

Wallace, Paul A. W., “Conrad Weiser’s Son-in-Law.”’ HRBC, 
Iv, iv (July, 1939), 112-116. (Biographical sketch of Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg.) 

Wehe, W., “Das Amerika-Erlebnis der deutschen Literatur.” 
Geist der Zeit, xvi (Feb., 1939), 96-104. 
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Weineck, K., Deutschland und Deutsche im Spiegel der englischen 
Literatur seit 1830. Diss. Jena (Junge Forschungem, IV). 
Halle: 1938. 264 pp. See JEGP, xxxvit, ii (April, 1939), 
273. Rev. Galinsky, H., DLX, ix, xxiv (June, 11 1939), 
846-849. 

Wertenbaker, Thomas J., The Founding of American Civiliza- 
tion: The Middle Colonies. New York: Scribners, 1938. 349 
pp. Rev. Gipson, L. H., PH, v1, ii (April, 1939), 63-71; 
Bridengaugh, Carl PMHB, vxit, i (Jan., 1939), 74-76; 
Labaree, L. W., AHR, xt, iii (April, 1939), 644-646; Wood, 
Ralph, ECK, May 6, 1939, p. 7. 

Weygand, Cornelius, The Dutch Country, Folks and Treasures 
in the Red Hills of Pennsylvania. New York: Appleton- 
Century, 1939. 352 pp. Rev. Barba, Preston A., ECK, 
Nov. 18, 1939, p. 7. 

Wilder, Thornton, The Merchant of Yonkers. New York: Harp- 
ers, 1939. (Farce based upon Nestroy’s Einen Jux will er 
sich machen, which, in turn, is based on John Oxenford’s 
A Well Spent Day.) 

Willey, Norma} L., “Exotic Elements in Storm fiad Sealsfield.” 
GR, xtv, i (Feb., 1939), 28-31. 

Williams, Clare, ““‘The Curious Minded Passenger to England.” 
GL&L, mm, iv (July, 1939) 270-284. (Regarding a travel 
book of that name, 1726.) 

Williamson, Henry, Die schinen Jahre. Berlin, 1938. Rev. Behl, 
C. F. W., Die Literatur, xx (1939), 246. 

Winter, John Wilhelm, Dorothea Tiecks Macbeth-Uebersetsung. 
Diss Berlin (Theater und Drama Heft 10). Berlin: 1939. 
113 pp. 

Wroth, Lawrence C., The Colonial Printer. Second ed. Portland, 
Me.: Southworth-Anthoensen, 1938. xxiv+367 pp. Rev. 
Hamilton, M. W., PMHB, txtm, ii (April, 1939), 240-243. 

Zollinger, James Peter, Sutter, the Man and His Empire. New 
York and London: Oxford U. Press, 1939. xx+374 pp. Rev. 
Watson, Douglas S., California Historical Society Quarterly, 
xvii, iii (Sept., 1939), 279. (“A definitive biography.”’) 

Zucker, A. E., “Heinrich Arnim Rattermann—German-Ameri- 
can Poet and Historian.” AGR, v1, i (Oct., 1939), 13-15. 


II. PROJECTS—-RESEARCH IN PROGRESS—-UNPUBLISHED STUDIES 


Albaugh, K. L. (Harvard), Thackeray in Deutschland. Diss. in 
progress. 

Altenhein, Margarete Reckling, Jean Paul’s Reception in the 
19 and 20 Centuries. Diss. New York University, 1938. 
Typescript. 

Arndt, Karl (Louisiana State), 1. The German-American Atti- 
tude towards the Negro in the Nineteenth Century (Sealsfield 
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and Gersticker). 2. Graf Maximilian von Leon, German 
Mystic of Louisiana, paper read before the MLA at New 
Orleans, Dec. 29, 1939. 3. Morals and Politics in Louisiana 
According to Charles Sealsfield, paper read before the MLA 
at New Orleans, Dec. 30, 1939. 4. Sealsfield and American 
Democracy. 

Baer, Lydia (Swarthmore), Rilke, D. H. Lawrence, and Ludwig 
Klages. 

Baginsky, Paul N (Brooklyn), American-German Relations 
during the 18 Century. 

Baym, Max I. (Hunter), Goethe and Emma Lazarus’s “‘Alide.” 

Beck, J. R. (McGill), Nietzsche in the United States. 

Bender, Harold S. (Goshen), Bibliography of Anabaptist and 
Mennonite History. 

Bockstahler, O. L. (Indiana), German Sangervereine in Canada. 

Bunge, Eldo F. (Augustana), Siegfried in England and German 
Literature. Diss. in progress at Iowa. 

Burns, Ruby (Berlin), Shaw in Deutschland. Diss. in progress. 

Callaghan, Cecily (San Francisco College for Women), The 
Sources of Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein. 

Carson, William G. (Washington, St. Louis), The History of the 
St. Louis Stage. 

Child, Clifton James (Wisconsin), The National German-Ameri- 
can Alliance, 1914-1917. Diss. Wisconsin, 1938. 232 pp. 
Typescript. 

Chisholm, H. H. (Washington), Von Humboldt’s Ideal of 
Humanity and Its Relation to American Education. 

Clark, Robert T. (Louisiana State), Reconstruction and the 
German Colony of New Orleans. 

Cochrane, W. (Edinburgh), British History in the German 
Drama. Diss in progress. 

Cunz, Dieter (12 E. Preston St., Baltimore, Md.) 1. A Catalog 
of the Library of the Society for the History of Germans in 
Maryland. 2. A History of the Germans in Maryland. 

Davidson, Carter (Knox), Autobiographies and Personal Rec- 
ords of Immigrants to America. 

Decker, W. C., (New York State), George Washington in Ger- 
man Literature. 

Dickinson, Leon T. (Chicago), Mark Twain’s Artistry Revealed 
in His Handling of Sources. Diss. in progress. 

Dummer, E. Heyse (Elmhurst), The German Drama in English 
on the Chicago Stage. 

Durick, Jeremiah K. (New York U.), The Religious Develop- 
ment of Orestes A. Brownson. Diss. in progress. 

Eilenberg, Jeanette (Hunter), Dorothea Tieck’s Translations 
from Shakespeare. Diss. in progress at Columbia U. 

Ernst, James (Chicago), The Ephrata Cloisters Colony. 
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Falk, Robert Paul (Southwestern, Memphis), Representative 
American Criticism of Shakespeare. Diss. Wisconsin, Jan., 
1940. Typescript. 

Fiedler, H. G. (Queens, Oxford), English Translations of Ger- 
man Medieval Literature. 

Folge, Stephen F. (Illinois), The Reputation of Herder in Eng- 
land. 

Frank J. G. (Vanderbilt). 1. The German Pioneers in Tennessee. 
2. The German Soldier in the American Novel. 

Freund, Max (Rice), English Translation, with Intro. and 
Notes, of Gustav Dressel’s Account of His Adventures in 
Texas, 1838-1847. 

Frey, John William, A Morphological and Syntactical Study of 
the Pennsylvania-German Dialect of Pumpernickle Bill. 
M. A. thesis, U. of Illinois, 1939. Typescript. Rev. ECK, 
Aug. 19, 1939, p. 7. 

Giesecke, E. (Illinois), The Life of Adolf Fuchs, Lutheran Min- 
ister: A Contribution to the History of German Emigration 
to the United States in the 19 Century. 

Gilbert, Mary E. (Bedford College, London), Fontane’s Rela- 
tions with England. 

Graham, Paul G. (Smith), Friedrich Hebbel’s Study of Shake- 
speare’s King Lear. 

Hinsey, Ellis O (Temple), An Anthology in Pennsylvania-Ger- 

man Literature. Diss. in progress at Harvard. 

Hoffling,—(Berlin), J. H. Voss’ Shakespeariibersetzung. Diss. in 
progress. 

Horner, Marian S. (Chestnut Hill, Pa.), Bibliography of Penn- 
sylvania Almanacs to 1850. 

Hotchkiss, Helen (Hunter), The Influence of Science upon 
Victorian Letters. Diss. in progress. 

Jantz, Harold S. (Clark), 1. American-German Intellectual Re- 
lations in the 17th Century. 2. William Bentley and Chris- 
toph Daniel Ebeling: The Establishment of Intellectual 
and Literary Interchange between Germany and the United 
States, paper read before the MLA in New Orleans, Dec. 
30, 1939. 

Jockers, Ernest (Pennsylvania), A History of German-American 
Literature. 

Johnson, Carl L. (Oregon), Longfellow as Smith Professor of 
Foreign Languages. 

Keyes, Charles R. (Cornell), The Use of Rime and Alliteration 
in German and English Prose. 

King, Rolf E. P. (Rochester), The German Theater in Roches- 
ter. 

Lazenby, Marion C. (Johns Hopkins), The Influence of Wie- 
land and Eschenberg on Schlegel’s German Translation of 
Shakespeare. 
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Lederer, Max (600 W. 218 St., New York City), Mark Twain in 
Vienna. 

Leopold, W. F. (Northwestern), Speech-Development of a 
Bilingual Child (English and German): A Lingust’s Record. 

Long, Orie W. (Williams), 1. George H. Calvert as an Exponent 
of German Literature. 2. Margaret Fuller’s Relations to 
German Literature. 

Mayrhofer, Wolfgang (Marburg), Die Darstellung der deutsch- 
en Geschichte im englischen Schulbuch. Diss. in progress. 

Martin, Albert P. (McMaster), Herder and England. 

Mennie, Duncan M. (King’s College, Newcastle), A History of 
German Literature in Scotland, in Particular Sir Walter 
Scott and German Literature. 

Mensel, Ernst H. (Smith), An Edition, with Introduction, of 
Sir Walter Scott’s Hitherto Unpublished Translation of 
Iffland’s Miundel, Maier’s Fust von Stromberg, and Bgbo’s 
Otto von Wittelsbach. 

Moehlenbrock, Arthur H. (Tulane), Kotzebue and the New 
Orleans German Stage. Paper read before the MLA in New 
Orleans, Dec. 28, 1939. 

Moore, Nancy (Bultler), Spinoza and the Romantic Poets. 

Morris, John (Georgia), Re-examination of the English (Ameri- 
can) German Vocabulary. 

Miindler, Anneliese (Heidelberg), Die deutsch-englische Ausein- 
andersetzung im englischen Schrifttum der Nachkriegzeit. 
Diss. in progress. 

Nobbe, Susanne H. (Columbia), 1. English-German Literature 
Relations in the 19 Century. 2. Nineteenth- and Twentieth- 
Century English, French, and German Fiction Dealing 
with the Colonies. 

Nye, Russell Blaine, The Mind and Art of George Bancroft. 
Diss. Wisconsin, Jan., 1940. Typescript. 

Pascal, R. (Pembroke, Cambridge), Shakespeare in Germany in 
the 17 Century. 

Pochmann, Henry A. (Wisconsin), 1. Emerson and German 
Philosophy. 2. The Epistemological Bases of Emerson’s 
Transcendentalism. 

Prahl, A. J. (Maryland), Shakespeare in Modern German Lit- 
erature. 

Price, Lawrence M. (California), Desiderata in the Study of 
Anglo-German Influences in the 18 Century. Paper read 
before the MLA at New Orleans, Dec. 29, 1939. 

Real, Jean (Paris), Houston Stewart Chamberlain et les origines 
du racisme religieux allemand. Diss. in progress. 

Reichart, Walter A. (Michigan), Washington Irving’s Friend 
and Collaborator, Barham John Livius, Esquire. Paper 
read before the MLA at New Orleans, Dec. 30, 1939. 

Remak, Henry H. (Indiana), Theodor Fontane and England. 
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Reuning, Karl (Swarthmore), “‘Freude, joy,’’ a Comparative 
Study in the Linguistic “Field” of Pleasurable Emotions 
in Modern German and English. Paper read before the 
MLA in New Orleans, Dec. 29, 1939. 

Rosenfeld, Geraldine (Columbia), Heine and Emma Lazarus. 
M.A. thesis, Columbia, 1939. Typescript. 

Schmidt, F. G. G. (Oregon), An English Prose Translation of 
Faust IT. 

Schoolcraft, J. T. (New Hampshire), The Typical American in 
German Literature from 1865 to 1900. Diss. in progress at 
Columbia. 

Schreiber, Carl F. (Yale), Catalog of the William A. Speck Col- 
lection of Goetheana. 

Schreiber, Theodore (Alma), Hauptmann und Byron iiber den 
Ursprung des Bésen. 

Schreiber, William I (Wooster), Karl Merz: German-American 
Composer, Editor, and Teacher. 

Scudder, Townsend III (Swarthmore), A Life of Margaret 
Fuller. 

Shelley, Donaly, Pennsylvania German Folk Art. Study in pro- 
gress under the auspices of the New York Historical Society. 

Shelley, Philip Allison, The German Heritage of the American 
Annals and Giftbooks. Diss. Harvard, 1938. Typescript. 

Stallknecht, Newton P. (Bowdoin), Wordsworth’s Debt to the 
Philosophers, Especially Boehme and Spinoza. 

Stearns, Harold E. (Carnegie Tech.), American Themes in 
Recent German Drama. 

Steinmetz, George P. (Michigan State), Richard Wagner and 
America. Diss. in progress. 

Stuart, P. A., Werther Plays and Werther Poems. Diss. Yale, 
1938. Typescript. 

Thomas, Grace A. (Elmira), Spenser’s Interest in the Group of 
German Humanists at Wittenberg, especially “Sabinus.”’ 

Troxell, William C., and Brendle, Rev. Thomas. A Collection of 
Pennsylvania-German Ballads. In preparation. 

Van de Luyster, Nelson (Michigan State), Emigration to Amer- 
ica as Reflected in the German Novel of the 19 Century. 
Diss. in progress at Michigan. 

Wallace, Paul A. W. (Lebanon Valley), A Life of Conrad Weiser. 

Warfel, Harry R. (Maryland), Charles Brockden Brown’s Ger- 
man Sources. Paper read before the MLA at New Orleans, 
Dec. 30, 1939. 

Wiem, Irene (Berlin), Das von 1520-1600 in Deutschland nach- 
weisbare englische Schrifttum. Diss. in progress. 

Zipf, G. K. (Harvard), and Buffington, A. F. (New Hampshire), 
An Attempt to Determine What Percentage of the Fre- 
quency Distribution of a Representative Sample of Penn- 
sylvania-German is Made up of American-English Loan- 
words. 
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This Bibliography was prepared by the following committee 
of the Anglo-German Group of MLA: Henry A. Pochmann, 
Chairman, University of Wisconsin; Bayard Q. Morgan, Stan- 
ford University; Lawrence M. Price, University of California; 
Walter A. Reichart, University of Michigan; Harry R. Warfel, 
University of Maryland, and William L. Werner, Pennsylvania 
State College. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


O. F. HuttMaANn, EFTERLAMNADE SKRIFTER. Andra delen. Ut- 
given av Rolf Pipping och Olav Ahlbiick. Helsingfors, 1939. 
Pp. viii, 291. With a folding map. = Skrifter utg. av Svenska 
litteratursillskapet i Finland ccLxxiv. 


Among the many illustrious names of Scandinavian dialec- 
tologists, O. F. Hultman’s will long be remembered for his funda- 
mental works on the Swedish dialects east of the Baltic: in 
Finland and the scattered settlements on the Esthonian islands. 

Hultman grew up in the stimulating atmosphere created by 
the new phonetic approach to language in the seventies and 
eighties of the preceding century. Following such pioneers as 
L. F. Leffler and K. A. E. Jessen, Adolf Noreen had written his 
first complete phonetic monograph of a Swedish dialect (1877) 
and J. A. Lundell had devised the Swedish dialect alphabet 
(landsmdlsalfabetet, 1878), an invaluable basis for further dialect 
studies, and founded the periodical that in the future was to 
become the forum and repository of Swedish dialect studies: 
Nyare bidrag til kinnedom om de svenska landsmdlen ock svenskt 
folkliv (since 1904: Svenska landsmdl ock svenskt folkliv). In Nor- 
way Joh. Storm had written his Norsk Lydskrift med Omrids af 
Fonetiken (1884) that, however, remained a torso until the end 
could be published and the whole included in the periodical 
Norvegia, Tidsskrift for det Norske Folks Maal og Minder, 1908. 
In Finland A. O. Freudenthal and H. A. Vendell had done much 
to elucidate the East Swedish dialects, but it was reserved for 
Hultman to write the first survey of these dialects: “De ést- 
svenska dialekterna,” in Finlindska bidrag till svensk sprak- och 
folklifsforskning 1894, as far as I know, Hultman’s first work, 
though not his dissertation, for that came much later (Hdlsinge- 
lagen och Upplandslagens Arfdabalk i Cod. Ups. B. 49, Helsing- 
fors, 1908). Hultman’s East-Swedish Dialects was an excellent 
pioneer work, but since the author continued to work in the 
same field, it was only natural that he would feel called upon to 
revise it, as the literature in the subject grew and his own 
collections expanded. This he did, utilizing the work as a lecture 
course at the University of Helsingfors 1909-1911, and 1926. 
These lectures have now been edited, practically unchanged, as 
the second volume of Hultman’s posthumous works: Férlés- 
ningar Over de dstsvenska dialekterna. 

The plan of the two works is quite different. In this first 
work Hultman described the dialects, the traits they all had in 
common with hégsvenskan (Standard Swedish), the features they 
all had in common against Adgsvenskan, the smaller and bigger 
groups into which they were seen to fall, and, finally, each indi- 
vidual dialect. In this survey morphological as well as phonetic 
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traits were utilized as dialect criteria, though the phonetic 
features predominated. 

The present lectures are really a historical and dialectal 
grammar of East Swedish. The first chapter is an excellent his- 
torical survey of the dialect studies with a valuable bibliography 
that has been brought up to date by the editors. The next chap- 
ter defines the geographical extent of the dialects. The third 
chapter discusses the relationship of the East Swedish dialects 
to the big dialect groups of Sweden itself. Hultman shows that 
there is a close and significant correspondence between the dia- 
lects of Northern Sweden (Hilsingland) and those east of the 
Baltic. This correspondence speaks against the theory of 
O. Montelius, more recently advocated by T. E. Karsten, that the 
Swedes have been occupying the shores of Finland for several 
thousand years. In Hultman’s opinion there is nothing in these 
dialects that points to an emigration from Sweden earlier than 
the late Middle Ages. Following this comes a discussion of the 
grouping of the East Swedish dialects (ch. four). Three groups 
are discernible, a North Finland group in Osterbotten, the west- 
ern coast of Finland, and on islands off that coast, down to a 
line drawn roughly south west from Abo (actually between the 
island group parishes Houtskir and Korpo), a south Finland 
group on the south coast of Finland (Finland proper), and, 
finally, a Baltic group on Esthonian islands and coastal strips, 
including also the far away Gammalsvenskby in Southern 
Russia. In his work of 1894 Hultman had voiced the opinion 
that these three groups were links in an unbroken and continu- 
ous chain of dialects from the Swedish border of Osterbotten 
down to the shores of Esthonia. Now however, he has found 
that while the Baltic group undoubtedly nowadays shows the 
greatest amount of differentiation, it has more features in com- 
mon with the North Finland group than with the South Finland 
group, its nearest neighbor. In chapters five and six Hultman 
describes external influences on the East Swedish, mostly from 
higsvenskan, but also from Finnish, Esthonian, Russian, Lettish, 
and German. Here, too, he discusses the Standard Finland 
Swedish (mostly centered in Abo) relationship to the dialects of 
Finland. 

The remainder of the book is historical phonology, tracing 
the history of each Old Norse sound, first in hégsvenskan and 
then in the East Swedish dialects. Here is an enormous amount 
of material closely packed, with the drawback, however, that 
there is no index. Did Hultman write any morphology of the 
East Swedish dialects? If not, there is an attractive task awaiting 
the Finland Swedish dialectologists when and if they recover 
from the ravages of the war. As a matter of fact they have al- 
ready started work in this field, witness for instance Eskil Hum- 
melstedt’s Ostsvenska verbstudier, morfologisk-semologisk under- 
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sikning (Inkoativa verb pa -ma och verb med k-, /-, r-, s- eller 
t-suffix i Nirpes-malet), Helsingfors 1939. Another field that 
Hultman apparently did not touch was the syntax. Even here 
the interest seems to be growing quite rapidly. I have before 
me a copy of Gudrun Lundstrém’s Studier i Nylindsk syntax 
(Stockholm, Norstedt & Séner, 1939), a good dissertation, and 
I notice that she lists in her bibliography two recent monographs 
in the same field besides several other works on syntax in Old 
Swedish, in Swedish dialects, or in Standard Swedish. Thus new 
men are everywhere extending Hultman’s pioneering work. 
There is, as far as I know, no comprehensive work on the 
Swedish dialects comparable to Hultman’s treatment of the 
East Swedish dialects though several monographs by B. Hessel- 
man, H. Geijer and others on certain dialect features and their 
distribution have been most instructive. For Norwegian Amund 
B. Larsen’s Oversigt over de norske bygdemdl (Kristiania, 1898) 
is still the handiest survey, as is Marius Kristensen’s N ydansk 
(K¢benhavn, 1906) for Danish. More recent is Johs Bréndum- 
Nielsen’s work on dialects and dialectology (Dialekter og Dialekt- 
forskning, Kgbenhavn, 1927) that contains a great deal of infor- 
mation about the whole Scandinavian region with its widespread 
and greatly differentiated dialects. But none of these works are 
as systematically and thoroughly worked out as Hultman’s 


books on the East Swedish Dialects. 
STEFAN EINARSSON 


HEINRICH MATTHIAS HEINRICHS, STILBEDEUTUNG DES ADJEC- 
TIVS IM EDDISCHEN HELDENLIED. Wiirzburg-Aumiihle, Kon- 
rad Triltsch Verlag, 1938. Pp. ix, 126. 


Reading the results of this rather lengthy dissertation one 
cannot help but feel that its author has gaat over bekken for at 
hente vann as the Scandinavian proverb has it. It would seem to 
have been an easier road to start with the general tenor, or with 
the philosophy of the different poems and observe in what way 
this philosophy affected the diction—in this specific case the 
adjectives—of these poems. Instead of that the author throws 
all the adjectives of the poems he investigates into one heap, and 
then proceeds to sift them into classes of form and meaning. 
Cumulating his labors, he finally breaks through the obstacles 
of his groping method and sees the truth, fortunately, at the 
end of the book. 

Now to the contents of the dissertation. 

Briefly, the author finds that the heroic poems of the Edda, 
(including a few non-Eddic poems of a similar cast) fall into 
two groups respecting their use of adjectives. One group, the 
older one, is represented by Aélakvida, Hrafnsmdél, Hamdismal, 
and the Battle of the Huns. The other, and younger, group counts 
poems like Aélamdl, Gudrinar kvida I, Gripisspé, and Brot. The 
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older group employs more adjectives and more compound adjec- 
tives. The older group, also, prefers adjectives in attributive or 
pronominal position, while the younger prefers them in predica- 
tive position. The older group, moreover, employs adjectives for 
ornamental purposes more than the later group. 

The author finds also certain formal differences between the 
compound adjectives of the two groups. Of more interest, how- 
ever, is his observation that the adjectives of the older group re- 
fer to the outward show of things (men and animals), while those 
of the later mostly contain descriptions of character. Likewise, 
the author finds that the adjectives of the former group repre- 
sent objective observation, while those of the latter more ex- 
press subjective reflection. 

We are now approaching the illuminating insight that the 
poets of the older group looked at the hero wrapped up in the 
external glory of mighty deeds, while those of the younger group 
peered into his heart and analysed his character for the explana- 
tion of his conduct. 

What is the cause of this turning from external vision to 
introspection? The author suggests first of all Christianity. That 
seems plausible enough. More doubtful, perhaps, is his sugges- 
tion that the older poems represent the philosophy of the 
Southern Germanic tribes, while the later lyrical mood should 
be characteristic of the North Germanic tribes, especially the 
Icelanders in their famous island of long winter nights, supposed 
to be conducive to introvert speculation. Yet it must be said 
that he does not lack support for his contention that the later 
group of poems is of Icelandic origin since that is the view of no 
less an authority than Heusler. But in a recent paper W. Mohr 
has tried to prove that the younger type also has its origins in 
the South: Denmark and Germany (cf. ZfdtAltert, 1938 75: 
217-80). 

To resume what was said in the beginning: the book is not 
uninteresting, but one might have wished to have its truth a 
little less encumbered with the author’s round-about method. 

STEFAN EINARSSON 


HISTORISCHE DEUTSCHE GRAMMATIK. Von Carl Karstien. Erster 
Band: Geschichtliche Einleitung, Lautlehre. Heidelberg: 
Carl Winter’s Universitaétsbuchhandlung, 1939. v+200 
Seiten. 


Karstiens Absicht war es, mit diesem Buch “eine fiir die 
Studenten brauchbare Einfiihrung in die historische Grammatik 
der deutschen Sprache” vorzulegen. Der Vokalismus und Kon- 
sonantismus zeigt die Uberschrift “Vom Urgermanischen zum 
Neuhochdeutschen,” um die ununterbrochene Entwicklung der 
Sprache zu betonen. Karstien sieht das Westgermanische als 
eine sekundire Einheit (“eine auf geographischer Basis sekundir 
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erwachsene Verkehrsgemeinschaft”) an, das Anglofriesische 
(“‘Ingwionische’’) stehe dem Deutschen, das vielleicht von Haus 
aus dem Gotischen niher gestanden habe, als selbstindiges 
Gebilde gegeniiber (vgl. auch H. Arntz in der Behaghel-Fest- 
schrift S. 86ff.). 

Karstien sieht in der germanischen Zuriickziehung des idg. 
freien Akzents auf die erste Silbe die Folge der Neigung, die 
stark komplexe synthetische idg. Form durch analytische 
Sprachgebilde zu ersetzen. Die Nichtformsilben, d. h. die 
Stammsilben hitten dabei durch die Schwachung der Artikula- 
tion der bedeutungsleeren Formsilben ein Druckiibergewicht 
erlangt. Diese Hervorhebung der ersten Silbe sei dann analo- 
gisch auch auf Fille ausgedehnt worden, wo keine analytische 
Umschreibung stattgefunden hatte. 

Karstien findet diese enge Beziehung zwischen Wortkérper 
und Wortfunktion auch in spiteren Vorgingen in nichthaupt- 
tonigen Silben, wie z.B. bei der Schwichung zweiter Glieder 
von “‘verdunkelten” Kompositen (ahd. weralt>nhd. Welt) oder 
bei nicht mehr produktiven Ableitungssilben. Stets gelte dabei 
die Gleichung: inhaltsschwer = nebentonig, inhaltslos = schwach- 
tonig oder ganz unbetont. Mangelnde Bedeutungsfiille habe 
auch im Ausgang der ahd. Zeit zu einer ‘‘weitern Zerstérung des 
Flexionssilbenvokalismus”’ gefiihrt. In vielen Fallen von Laut- 
schwund, auch schon bei den sogenannten germanischen 
“‘Auslautgesetzen,”’ sieht Karstien ein Zusammenwirken von 
mechanisch-physiologischen Griinden (wie z. B. bei Konso- 
nantenhiufung) und dem psychologischen Grund der Funk- 
tionsminderung (mhd. juncherre > nhd. Junker etc.) 

Was die hochdeutsche Lautverschiebung anbelangt, scheint 
Karstien mit gewissen Vorbehalten zu den Anhingern der 
Substrattheorie zu gehéren. (Vgl. S. 135ff.) 

Karstiens Buch, das ein gutes Wort- und Sachregister auf- 
weist, ist klar und iibersichtlich aufgebaut, zeigt eine oft durch- 
aus selbstindige, aber nie fiir einen Anfinger zu eigenartige 
Stellungnahme zu den besprochenen Problemen, ist daher als 
allgemeine Einfiihrung in die Fragen der historischen Lautlehre 


des Deutschen bestens zu empfehlen. 
HERBERT PENZL 


University of Illinois 


ALTDEUTSCHE TEXTBIBLIOTHEK begriindet von H. Paul, heraus- 
gegeben von G. Baesecke. EREC VON HARTMANN VON AUE. 
Herausgegeben von Albert Leitzmann. Halle/Saale: Max 
Niemeyer Verlag, 1939. 


Seit langen Jahren war eine neue Ausgabe des Erec von Hart- 
mann von Aue ein Bediirfnis. Haupts letzte Ausgabe erschien 
1871, die von Bech 1893. So war die Beschiftigung mit Hart- 
manns erstem Artusroman im Lehrbetrieb sehr erschwert. Im 
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letzten Jahrzehnt sind nun nach langer Wartezeit zwei neue 
Ausgaben erschienen. 1933 kam in der Deutschen Literatur bei 
Philipp Reclam eine Ausgabe von H. Naumann heraus. Nun 
lisst Leitzmann in der Sammlung, die auch seinen Parzival 
enthilt, eine neue Textrevision erscheinen. Es galt, das von 
Haupt und Bech nicht verwertete, inzwischen gefundene Wol- 
fenbiittler Fragment einzuarbeiten und den Resultaten der reich 
erbliihten Hartmannforschung ebenso Raum zu geben wie den 
verstreuten Verbesserungsvorschligen einzelner Forscher. Leitz- 
mann hat selbst seine Ausgabe durch einen Aufsatz in den 
Beitraigen 59,143 vorbereitet. Er hat seine Arbeit dem Andenken 
Moritz Haupts gewidmet und damit der von Haupt vollbrachten 
entscheidenden Grundleistung am Text schéne Anerkennung 
gezollt. Der Text beruht auf einer einzigen spiten Handschrift 
und einem Fragment. Er ist von einigen schmerzlichen Liicken 
durchzogen, welche auch dem Literarhistoriker zu schaffen 
machen. 

So kann der Ertrag einer Neuausgabe, gegen Haupt und Bech 
gehalten, nicht allzugross sein. Es ist nicht daran zu denken, dass 
man von der Ereckritik aus eine so feinfiihlige und hellhérige Er- 
kenntnis der Hartmannschen Wortkunst aufbauen kénnte, wie 
das z. B. Gierach von seiner Ausgabe des Armen Heinrich aus 
gelang. Leitzmann gibt den Vorschligen Bechs besonders starken 
Raum, beriicksichtigt die Hartmannforschung an wesentlichen 
Punkten und hilt sich frei von dem metrischen Dogmatismus 
der Lachmannzeit. Man wird keinem Herausgeber veriibeln, 
wenn er gewissen Liebhabereien huldigt. So tut es auch Leitz- 
mann, z. B. mit seiner Abneigung gegen gewisse Synkopen oder 
in seinem Feldzug gegen das Wortchen “wol.” 

Der Apparat ist an einigen Stellen etwas knapp geraten. Mit 
keinem Worte nimmt Leitzmann Bezug auf die 1933 erschienene 
Ausgabe von H. Naumann. Das wire in einer in erster Linie 
fiir Studenten bestimmten Ausgabe, welche die vorhandene 
Forschung zu beriicksichtigen hat, unbegreiflich, wenn man 
nicht die Interpretation zulassen will, dass Leitzmann die 
Naumannsche Ausgabe, welche doch auch in einer wissenschaft- 
lichen Sammlung erschienen ist, ausserhalb des Kreises philologi- 
scher Textkritik liegend ansieht. Jedenfalls steht Leitzmanns 
Ausgabe philologisch viel héher als die offenbar rasch hinge- 
wiihlte Ausgabe von Naumann. Die Einleitung von Leitzmann 
ersetzt die Behandlung textkritischer Fragen durch ein Eingehen 
auf einige andere Probleme der Hartmannforschung. Sie tut es 
leider in skizzenhafter Form. Nur ein Punkt sei herausgegriffen. 
Leitzmann bestreitet, dass Veldeke und Eilhart ,,massgebende 
Vorbilder” der Hartmannschen Erzaihlungskunst seien. Auch 
Leitzmann kann nicht leugnen, dass Hartmann Veldeke gekannt 
hat. Aber er macht nun einen Unterschied zwischen blossem 
Kennen und dem, was ich mit vielen andern Forschern einen 
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“stilistischen Erbgang” genannt habe. Ist aber Veldekes Werk 
ein so aufwiihlendes Ereignis gewesen, wie es unsere klassischen 
Zeugen unter den mittelhochdeutschen Dichtern beschreiben, 
dann kommt es nicht nur darauf an, die nicht geleugnete 
Originalitat des jungen Hartmann zu betonen, sondern auch 
den “literarischen Erbgang” herauszuarbeiten. Das ist ein 
geisteswissenschaftliches Postulat und ein kunstwissenschaft- 
liches dazu. Es ist nicht anders, als wenn man Beethoven ausser- 
halb des Zusammenhangs von Haydn und Mozart zu stellen 
versuchte.—Etwas problematischer ist die Frage eines Zusam- 
menhanges zwischen Hartmann und Eilhart. Leitzmann stellt 
sich gegen sehr vorsichtige Ausfiihrungen, die ich in anderm 
Zusammenhange gemacht habe. Er greift aus einer Zusammen- 
schau von Belegen, die ich in meinem Lanzeletbuch im Sinne 
eines Uberblicks der gesamten Problemlage zusammengestellt 
habe, einige wenige heraus und sucht, ihre gar nicht von mir 
fiir die einzelne Stelle in Anspruch genommenen Werte durch 
Hinzufiigung von neuen Stellen aus anderen Dichtungen etwas 
abzuschwichen. Anderer Gelegenheit mag der Nachweis vorbe- 
halten bleiben, dass die Anfiigung solcher ja leicht zuginglicher 
Belege so lange keine wesentliche Bereicherung des Problems 
“Hartmann-Eilharts Tristan” bedeuten kann, wie man nicht 
einen greifbaren positiven Gegenbeweis gegen eine mégliche 
Beriihrung zwischen Hartmann und Eilhart aufzubringen, in der 
Lage ist. Leitzmann bietet dafiir keine neuen iiberzeugenden 
Tatsachen.—Aber diese Bedenken gegen Ausfiihrungen der Ein- 
leitung sollen die Wiirdigung seiner Ausgabe nicht beeintricht- 
igen. Sie bietet so manchen positiven Verbesserungsvorschlag. 
Sie ruht auf langer textkritischer Besinnung und Erwiagung, und 
sie gibt durch ihre sichere, verantwortungsbewusste und gleich- 
miissige Fiigung dem Philologen eine wieder leichter zugingliche 
Grundlage fiir seine Forschungsarbeit. 


Elmhurst College 


WERNER RICHTER 


Reticious Lyrics OF THE XVTH CENTURY. Edited by Carleton 
Brown. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press [New York: Oxford 
University Press], 1939. xxxii+396 pp. 


With the appearance of the present volume —— Carle- 
ton Brown brings to a successful conclusion the ambitious proj- 
ect begun in 1920 of furnishing well-edited anthologies ef thir- 
teenth, fourteenth and fifteenth century lyrics. In all respects 
the volume is a worthy successor to the two that preceded it— 
Religious Lyrics of the XI Vth Century, 1924, and English Lyrics 
of the XIIIth Century, 1932—and bears fresh testimony to the 
editor’s meticulous scholarship. 

As the 192 selections are drawn from a large number of 
manuscripts—133, if my checking is correct, and as there is 
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insufficient evidence for the dating of the manuscripts, the editor 
has wisely chosen to arrange the poems topically under twenty- 
five headings. These are as follows: Dialogues between the 
Blessed Virgin and Child; Marian Laments; Songs and Prayers 
to the Blessed Virgin; Hymns to the Trinity; Hymns to God, 
the father, Creator; Hymns and Prayers to Christ; Songs of 
the Annunciation; Songs of the Nativity; Songs for the Epiph- 
any; Hymns and Songs of the Passion; Appeals to Man from the 
Cross; Complaints of Christ; Easter Songs; Songs of the Eucha- 
rist; The Mysteries of the Faith; Occasional Prayers and Songs; 
Prayers to the Guardian Angel; Two Prayers by Lydgate against 
Pestilence; Songs of Penitence; Songs of Old Age; Songs of 
Mortality; Songs against Fortune; Songs of the Decadence of 
Virtue; Songs against Vices; and Proverbs and Moral Sentences. 
The last six groups comprise forty-six lyrics which, properly 
speaking, are moral rather than religious. 

At its best, fifteenth century religious verse can hope to 
attract but little attention, even from cultivated readers, for 
it is only by putting aside one’s sense of comparative worth and 
regarding this poetry as the product of an adolescent stage in 
the development of an art that one finds it interesting. The 
remark of the editor that “By applying the standards of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the lyrical product of the 
fifteenth century could unquestionably have been reduced to a 
volume of distinctly smaller proportions” is certainly a model 
of understatement. As a matter of fact the present volume does 
not attempt to present the religious poetry of this period to the 
best advantage, for inasmuch as the lyrics of the well-known 
poets are omitted because elsewhere accessible, it is not an an- 
thology in the traditional sense. Thus restricted, it serves, as 
the editor remarks, “‘to indicate the general level of poetic tend- 
ency and achievement.” It is therefore a volume for the student 
of literary history alone. 

Such a student will find the book much to his liking. How- 
ever familiar with the hitherto published religious lyrics of the 
period, he is here furnished with seventy-four pieces not before 
printed, five others to be found only in the Register or in cata- 
logue descriptions of manuscripts, and twenty-six which, while 
previously printed, are here presented in better versions. 

Professor Brown’s intimate knowledge of the whole range of 
the Middle English lyric enables him to detect differences be- 
tween the fourteenth and the fifteenth century lyrics which 
might easily escape one less practiced at the finger-ends. He finds 
the Joys of the Virgin less fervent and more rhetorically formal in 
the fifteenth century than in the fourteenth; poems of personal 
devotion to the Virgin borrowing the warmth and intimacy of 
the secular love lyric; and the Marian Laments, Appeals to 
Man from the Cross, and Complaints of Christ assuming dra- 
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matic, pictorial and imaginative qualities which they must owe 
to the religious drama. The inclusion of several poems which 
may be classed as “popular lyrics” leads to the observation that 
““Much study has been devoted to the popular ballad and the 
problem of its origins, but comparatively little to the popular 
lyric, though this presents problems essentially similar and 
affords no less authentic testimony to the characteristics of folk 
poetry.” It is to be hoped that this fascinating problem will 
some day attract a competent scholar. In a group of theological 
lyrics is detected a fresh note, the subtleties and paradoxes which 
were to find ultimate fruition in the seventeenth century meta- 
physical school. The following poem, written on a fly-leaf and 
hitherto unpublished, is representative of this type: 


A God and yet a man? 
A mayde and yet a mother? 
Witt wonders what witt Can 
Conceave this or the other? 


A god and Can he die? 
A dead man, can he live? 
What witt can well replie? 
What reason reason give? 


God, truth itselfe, doth teach it; 
Mans witt senckis too far vnder 

By reasons power to read it. 
Beleeve and leave to wonder! 


With the moral poems one turns to themes that survived 
the Renaissance and that, expressed to be sure with more 
sophistication, bulked so large in Elizabethan drama and poetry: 
the fickleness of fortune; the transitoriness of beauty; death, 
the haven of rest; the six ages of man—eight, in fact, in the 
familiar poem ‘‘As I went one my playing’’; and the decadence 
of the times; to say nothing of the aphoristic platitudes that 
every Elizabethan gentleman had on the end of his tongue. 
Worthy of special note are two moral poems not before pub- 
lished, ‘A Mirror for Young Ladies at Their Toilet’? and “On 
the Untimely Death of a Fair Lady.” In the former Death rudely 
and premptorily accosts a lady intent on her toilet; in the latter 
there is a personal note that renders the poem unique, for, as 
Professor Brown remarks, with the possible exception of Pearl 
it is “the earliest personal elegy in the language.” 

The two prayers by Lydgate against the plague are obviously 
included in order to make them accessible, as one of them—‘‘O 
Hevenly sterre, most Comfortable of light’’—has not before 
been printed, and the other—‘‘Thow hevenly quene, of grace 
owre loode sterre’”’—contains several stanzas that do not appear 
in the version furnished by MacCracken. 
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As the present reviewer chances to possess photostats of 
many of the lyrics which Professor Brown is now publishing 
for the first time, he is able to testify—if, indeed, such testimony 
were needed—to the accuracy of transcription. 

Professor Brown is entitled to the satisfaction which attends 
the consciousness of a long and laborious task well performed, 
and entitled also to know that many scholars are grateful for 
his labors. 

FREDERICK M. PADELFORD 

University of Washington 


Die SPRACHE SHAKESPEARES IN VERS UND PROSA UNTER 
BERUCKSICHTIGUNG DES AMERIKANISCHEN ENTWICKLUNGS- 
GESCHICHTLICH DARGESTELLT. Shakespeare-Grammatick in 
4. Auflage iiberarbeitet und wesentlich erweitert von Wil- 
helm Franz Professor der Universitit Tiibingen Max Nie- 
meyer Verlag/Halle/Salle 1939. 


This fourth edition of Franz offers 694 pages where the third 
edition has 615. The older material has been worked over, and 
chapters have been added on Various subjects such as Punctua- 
tion, Metre and Rhythm, Ellipse and Change of Meaning, and 
British and American English. Franz has been the stand-by of 
scholars for more than a generation, and it is therefore not neces- 
sary to criticize in detail a work which is everywhere acknowl- 
edged to be indispensable. 

It is permissible to discuss a question of principle. Franz 
pays too little attention to the work of McKerrow, Pollard, 
Greg and Simpson on the history of Shakespeare’s text and on 
the treatment of copy by the printers. He fails to distinguish 
between texts which we have good reason to suppose are printed 
from mss. in Shakespeare’s handwriting and those which are at 
some distance from Shakespeare. He says ‘“‘die Sprache des 
Dichters selbst ist nach Art der Uberlieferung fiir uns nicht 
mehr erreichbar.”’ If Franz had made use of the methods which 
the bibliographers have worked out for us, he would have found 
himself able in many cases to determine with a fair degree of 
certainty what Shakespeare’s actual grammatical usage was. 
As it is, he quotes too much from the First Folio and pays far 
too little attention to those “good” Quartos on which a study of 
Shakespeare’s grammar should be based. 

The third edition of Franz was printed on the scrofulous 
paper of the inflation period and it is already falling to pieces. 
It is a pleasure to have his fourth edition on paper which will 
stand up much longer. Every page of this book contains material 
that no scholar can afford to overlook, and the new parts are as 


stimulating as the old. HEREWARD T. PRICE 


University of Michigan 
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A MipsuMMER Nicut’s Dream. Pp. xiv+160. As You Lrxe Ir. 
Pp. xix+209. Jutrus Carsar. Pp. xix+209. Hamiet. Pp. 
xx+334. MacsBetu. Pp. xx+254. THe Tempest. Pp. xxi+ 
173. By William Shakespeare. Edited by George Lyman 
Kittredge. Boston: Ginn & Company. 1939. $.65 a volume. 


When in 1936 the one-volume Kittredge Shakespeare ap- 
peared, many who knew the veteran Harvard professor felt 
frank disappointment that he was able in his book to reveal 
so little of his vast knowledge of the subject. True it is that the 
complete text there offered is Kittredge’s own, differing widely 
from any other, and that the introductions to the separate plays, 
the textual notes, and the glossary are remarkably concise and 
authoritative. Still scholars desired the Kittredge comments on 
Shakespeare, interpretations which for well nigh half a century 
had given to the course known as English 2 at Harvard Univer- 
sity the reputation it bore. That desire is now reaching fulfill- 
ment. Publication of a half-dozen plays in separate volumes, 
with the promise of others in rapid order, all containing ex- 
panded introductions and a text fully annotated by Professor 
Kittredge, marks an event in American scholarship. The one 
hope expressed at present is that the editor may be granted 
strength to complete his noble task. 

The edition will serve two purposes. With a format both 
pleasing and usable, it will be conned by generations of college 
students, particularly in America, for classroom study, and it 
willaid specialists every where eager to learn more of what Shake- 
speare means. For both purposes the volumes under review are 
singularly well adapted. The undergraduate will find most of 
his own and his instructor’s questions answered in words that 
he can understand. Unfortunately for him, he will probably 
skip over the apt Latin quotations and all the references cited 
to establish some mooted point. The specialist, on the other 
hand, will murmur daily his gratitude to Allah for Professor 
Kittredge’s nice balance of profound learning with hard common 
sense. 

A few samples of Kittredge’s forthright notes will show what 
the undergraduate will read without prodding: “The vocabulary 
of swearing was much richer and more picturesque in Shake- 
speare’s time than nowadays” (As You Like It, II. viii. 150); 
“Rosalind’s point is that Touchstone is always in a hurry to talk 
impertinent nonsense”’ (ibid., III, ii. 124 ff.); “bloody distance: 
mortal enmity” (Macbeth, III. i. 116); “this same progeny of 
evils: the evil results that I have been describing in detail” 
(A Midsummer Night’s Dream, II. i. 115); “make mouths upon 
me: make faces at me” (ibid., II. i. 115); “O name him not. 
Brutus instantly takes command of the conspirators” (Julius 
Caesar, II. i. 150); “‘had rather. An established and unassailable 
idiom” (The Tempest, III. i. 26); “Now all the blessings. As soon 
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as Ferdinand speaks, Alonso knows that this is no vision’’ (ibid., 
V. i. 179). 

For the higher realms of learning the value of the books is 
far larger. A stern New England conscience has not permitted 
this editor to print volumes for the edification of schoolboys 
alone. Though one of the most eminent of living Shakespeareans, 
he has hitherto published comparatively so little that his judg- 
ment upon infinite cases in dispute has been eagerly awaited. 
Decisions are now rendered in unambiguous terms. 

Dates of composition for these several plays he settles with- 
out turmoil. For A Midsummer Night’s Dream the date “‘cannot 
be exactly determined,” but must be between 1594 and 1596, 
and “‘the best choice appears to be 1595.”’ Then, “1599 may be 
confidently accepted” for both As You Like It and Julius 
Caesar. ‘1600 or 1601 is a reasonable date for Hamlet, and 
“everything considered, Malone’s date for Macbeth, 1606, has 
stood all tests for more than a century.” “The most probable 
date for The Tempest . . . is 1611.” 

The separate introductions reveal Kittredge’s particular in- 
terest in Elizabethan belief touching magic and ghostlore, in 
modern theories of revision of the plays, and in the characters 
as live beings with whom he has held daily converse, lo, these 
many years. Stage history and most of the stage business he 
practically ignores. 

The introduction to A Midsummer Night’s Dream concerns 
itself mainly with dating, theories of revision, and the fairy lore 
of the drama. “It may have been originally composed for a wed- 
ding in high life,’’ as Chambers apparently believes, but Kitt- 
redge is doubtful. Dover Wilson’s theory of revision, “though 
skilfully argued, is unconvincing.” “Shakespeare’s fairy lore 
goes back to stories that he had heard in childhood,” but the 
name of Titania came from Ovid. 

Dover Wilson’s arguments for the revision of As You Like It 
are similarly rejected in the introduction to that comedy. ‘“‘De- 
tection of blank-verse lines embedded in prose passages’’ is 
fallacious evidence. Hymen’s speeches are genuinely Shake- 
spearean. The technique of Touchstone leads the editor to an 
elucidating analysis of differences between the professional fool 
in life, the stage fool, and the clown. 

The three tragedies, Julius Caesar, Hamlet, and Macbeth, all 
involve a study of ghostlore, which is close akin to Kittredge’s 
own Witchcraft in Old and New England, a book that he fre- 
quently refers to. Insistently stressed is the common Elizabethan 
faith in the assumption by devils of the forms of dead men in 
order to delude the living. Thus Brutus is uncertain of the reality 
of Caesar’s ghost, Hamlet cannot act on spectral evidence alone 
to revenge his father, Macbeth decides after consideration that 
the ghost of Banquo was no illusion. Yet belief in wandering 
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spirits does not crowd other topics out of these three introduc- 
tions. Kittredge is convinced that “‘there is no lack of unity in 
the plot” of Julius Caesar, ‘for Caesar vanquishes Brutus and 
Cassius at Philippi as he vanquished Pompey at Pharsalus.” 
Concerning the text of Hamlet, he naturally acccepts the author- 
ity of the Second Quarto, but with no blind worship, for “an 
editor must use his best judgment, and the authority of the 
Quarto does not warrant an inferior reading where the Folio 
furnishes one that is manifestly better. Otherwise we are forced 
to infer that prompters and proofreaders can (or could) improve 
Shakespeare.’’ The Weird Sisters in Macbeth “are not hags in 
the service of the devil; they are not mere personifications of a 
man’s evil desires or his ruthless craving for power. They are as 
actual and objective as the furies that lie snoring in bloodthirsty 
dreams about the fugitive Orestes as he clings affrighted to the 
altar of Apollo.” 

“The Tempest was romance to the Elizabethans, but it was 
not the romance of unreality—its events were not beyond the 
possibilities of human life.”’ Prospero “belonged not only to a 
conceivable category among men, but to an established cate- 
gory. History and tradition knew such personages in the past— 
Friar Bacon and Bishop Grosseteste and Albertus Magnus—who 
had mastered the secrets of human nature beyond the limits of 
everyday experience.” Thus the light of reality is constantly let 
in to clarify dim passages. Common sense rules. 

How boldly one may defy certain modernistic dicta with 
reference to unrecorded behavior of a playwright’s characters 
may be judged from a few ty pical notes. 

Of King Claudius: “Even in his horrified perplexity, the 
mind of Claudius works with its usual clearness and prompti- 
tude. He has already formed another plan to destroy Hamlet”’ 
(Hamlet, IV. vii. 60-61). “Claudius cannot get ‘The Mousetrap’ 
out of his head—and no wonder!”’ (ibid., IV. vii. 111-124). 

Of Gertrude: “In this terrifying situation the Queen appears 
as a fearless and high-spirited woman, passionately in love with 
her guilty husband, and Claudius, himself, meets the furious 
mob with calm dignity and splendid courage” (Hamlet, [V.v. 119). 

Of Hamlet: “In this sentence Hamlet more or less uncon- 
sciously continues to speak in the style that he has adopted in 
his talk with Osric” (Hamlet, V. ii. 193-206). 

Of Caliban: “‘This exquisite passage is enough to prove how 
far Schlegel was astray in saying that Caliban has a language of 
his own, composed solely of harsh and repulsive words and ideas. 
It shows also that Caliban, despite his inherited malignity, has a 
childlike susceptibility to music; and this suggests that he is a 
child in other respects, and therefore not incapable of moral 
development” (The Tempest, III. ii. 144-152). 

Of Casca: “‘Here Casca forgets his affected simplicity and 
speaks with dignity and nobleness” (Julius Caesar, I. iii. 100). 
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Of Le Beau: “Rosalind and Celia are merciless in their 
raillery of Le Beau, whose sole faults are his elegance and his 
lack of a sense of humor. He is a decidedly good fellow” (As 
You Like It, I. ii. 97). 

Such comment may appear to go contrary to what has just 
been claimed for editorial realism, but who would deny the right 
of a friend to reveal the personal side of his long-time intimates? 

“‘We have simply lost the meaning of words which were per- 
fectly intelligible to Shakespeare’s audience,’”’ observes Furness 
in commenting on a much discussed line in The Tempest, and to 
this statement Kittredge would heartily assent. Much of his 
labor in the classroom and in these volumes has been given to 
defining in simple terms the precise shade of meaning to be con- 
veyed by Elizabethan idioms. With an astounding knowledge 
of words, he characteristically settles off-hand many difficulties 
recorded through several finely-printed pages of the Variorum. 
To illustrate, a single scene of The Tempest (IV. i) provides three 
notable cruxes in lines 3, 64, and 193, all of which Kittredge dis- 
misses lightly. When Prospero tells Ferdinand that he has given 
him in Miranda “a third of mine own life,” he is referring to 
past, present, and future, and ‘all that the future means to 
Prospero is his own daughter. When Iris mentions “pioned and 
twilled brims,”’ she “‘describes the channeled and indented ap- 
pearance of each elevated bank.’”’ When Prospero tells Ariel 
“Come hang them on this line,” he means this lime tree, this 
linden. It is all very simple when you understand. Similar in- 
stances might be multiplied by citations from page after page. 

This habit of stirring without great argument while other 
souls greatly find quarrel in a straw seems to have begotten in 
Kittredge a certain impatience with the ingenuity of much con- 
temporary criticism. ““To identify the ‘little Western flower’ ” 
(A Midsummer Night’s Dream, II. i. 196) “with some bride or 
other is downright absurd, as ll. 170-172 suffice to prove.” 
Dover Wilson’s theory concerning ““The Mousetrap” in Hamlet 
“differs toto coelo”’ from his own, and there an end. “Many 
attempts have been made to clear up the passage” concerning 
the King’s wager of twelve for nine (Hamlet, V. ii. 179), “‘but 
they are not worth repeating.” Finally, he leaves “to the most 
advanced school of Shakespearean criticism” the question 
(A Midsummer Night’s Dream, III. i. 84 ff.) of identifying the 
reviser of “Pyramus and Thisby”’ after its first rehearsal. 

These liberal quotations from the six volumes will show, it is 
hoped, how completely they mirror their author’s individuality 
and effect his purpose to clarify Shakespeare. If the pace now 
set can be maintained, one may almost acknowledge that the 
retirement from classroom teaching of Harvard’s most eminent 
Professor of English has redounded to the service of mankind. 

ROBERT ADGER LAW 

The University of Texas 
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STUDIES IN BEAUMONT, FLETCHER, AND MASSINGER. By Bald- 
win Maxwell. Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press. 1939. Pp. 238. $3.00. 


The title of this volume scarcely does full justice to the 
nature of its contents. Mention of unqualified “studies” sug- 
gests heterogeneity. When one learns at the outset that the book 
contains seventeen studies, of which nine have been previously 
printed in various magazines, one despairs of unity in the com- 
pilation. But the truth is otherwise. The separate essays are 
unified both in purpose and in method, and might with slight 
modification have formed connected chapters of one solid book. 
Their general objective, though subsidiary aims are admitted, 
is to fix the dates of various plays by the authors named. This 
is done mainly through consideration of contemporary events 
with their probable bearing on the composition of particular 
plays. For instance, the 1610 hanging of a bell in Lincoln Ca- 
thedral gives evidence for the dating of two dramas. 

Conclusions reached in the settlement of chronological prob- 
lems may be summarily tabulated: 

The Scornful Lady, opening of 1611 
The Woman’s Prize, early 1611 

The Night Walker, 1611 

Henry VIII (by Shakespeare alone), 1613 
Nice Valour, late 1615 or early 1616 
Love’s Pilgrimage, autumn of 1616 

The Old Law, 1618 

The False One, 1618-20 

A Very Woman, 1619-22 

Wit without Money, 1620 

The Pilgrim, last three months of 1621 
The Noble Gentleman, 1621-22 


Such a summary may give the impression of greater dog- 
matism in reasoning than Professor Maxwell employs. Invari- 
ably he takes full account of contributions by others to the solu- 
tion of the question discussed, his findings are cautiously stated, 
and his methods are those of the mature scholar. Long concen- 
tration on the subject of what are usually known as the Beau- 
mont and Fletcher plays has made him less prone to follow in- 
dividual whims or vagaries than some critics of the same plays 
have done to our sorrow. Yet several of his conclusions are open 
to doubt. 

Just two of these may be mentioned now. Personally, I have 
yet to be convinced that Shakespeare is solely responsible for 
the writing of Henry VIII or that Fletcher had no part in it. 
Most lines of the play do not ring like Shakespeare, and many 
of its readers will accept the forthright statement of Kittredge 
in his introduction to the play: “That the greater part of King 
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Henry the Eighth is not Shakespeare’s is certain.” On the other 
hand, Maxwell does well to reject the parallel passage tests by 
which Sykes convinces himself that Massinger was joint author. 

Again, Maxwell argues that The Woman’s Prize is neither 
sequel nor counterblast to The Taming of the Shrew, and that in 
recalling the earlier play, “Fletcher was content to rely upon 
either report or his own recollection—a recollection neither com- 
plete nor accurate.” As a matter of fact, Mr. Maxwell in a pre- 
viously printed article had stressed the originality of Fletcher 
throughout this comedy, and had denied our right to call it a 
continuation of Shakespeare. But Professor D. M. McKeithan, 
considering the debt to Shakespeare in the whole Beaumont- 
Fletcher canon, had analyzed The Woman’s Prize so as to bring 
out its resemblance to The Shrew in characterization, structure, 
and numerous situations. Naturally the doctors did not agree. 
There is truth on both sides. 

Maxwell acknowledges Fletcher’s debt to Shakespeare in the 
subtitle of The Tamer Tamed, in the names of Petruchio, Tranio, 
and Byancha (Bianca), and in several allusions to incidents of 
The Shrew. Yet because of differences in the setting of the two 
plays, in the conception of characters, and in the pictures of 
Petruchio’s married life, he contends that “‘The Woman’s Prize 
was not originally planned as a sequel, continuation, or adapta- 
tion of The Taming of the Shrew.” He believes that the re- 
semblances were due to an afterthought. Such a theory seems to 
me untenable. The entire history of Fletcher’s handling of 
themes suggested by Shakespeare would lead us to expect him 
in this instance to borrow largely from Shakespeare’s structure, 
situations, and characters, though not so much from individual 
lines, and delightedly as he borrowed, to play the rdéle of a 
defender of the ladies so as to answer the very author from 
whom he was helping himself so freely. To ask the author of a 
sequel to harmonize his work with the original is to forget 
Henryson’s Testament of Cresseid and Browning’s Caliban upon 
Setebos. 

Despite these marks of dissent one must testify to the ex- 
cellence of this work as the most significant elucidation of the 
problems of these authors to be published in many years. 

ROBERT ADGER LAW 

The University of Texas 


Das Brip Sir Puriuie SIDNEYS IN DER ENGLISCHEN RENAIS- 
SANCE von Berta Siebeck. Weimar: Verlag Hermann Béhlaus 
Nachf. (Schriften der Deutschen Shakes peare-Gesellschaft Bd. 
III.) 1939. 

Through this book Dr. Siebeck adds her name to the number 
of German scholars who have made substantial contributions to 

Sidney study. The central purpose of the author, whose work 
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was done under the eye of the well known scholar Dr. F. Brie, 
is to gather together contemporary opinions about Sir Philip. 
“Die Verehrung dieses menschlichen Ideals schliesst alle zeit- 
genéssichen Wiirdigungen zu einer Einheit zusammen, und es 
scheint daher erlaubt, von einem ‘Bild’ Sidneys in der Renais- 
sance zu sprechen.”’ To the poet’s life and writings are devoted 
forty pages which for the author constitute “alle Grundvoraus- 
setzungen fiir die Entstehung des Bildes einer Persénlichkeit” 
(p. 40). One cannot but feel the inadequacy of this chapter. Too 
often the writer is content merely to repeat the views of others, 
particularly Wallace and Brie; and she neglects to take ad- 
vantage of the work of such important scholars as Edwin Green- 
law and, more recently, Kenneth Myrick. For example, the 
Platonic elements in the Defence are reviewed (p. 24), but Sid- 
ney’s recourse to Quintilian, to contemporary Italians like Min- 
turno goes unnoticed. Again, the author quotes (p. 25) the 
phrase “immortal poem” applied by Francis Meres to the Ar- 
cadia without observing the implications in the context where 
Meres, plagiarizing the Defence, holds up Sidney’s romance as 
a prose poem. After all, the “Sidney-Bild” is to be discerned 
not only in Amphialus, Philisides, and Pyrocles, but in that 
poet’s devotion to learning which found varied expression in the 
Arcadia as in everything else he wrote. 

The rest of the book—one hundred pages minus the appendix 
describing the existing portraits—assembles and evaluates con- 
temporary Sidney allusions. Letters, dedications, and verse ad- 
dressed to Sidney during his lifetime and after are presented in 
orderly fashion. Here is much valuable material which hitherto 
has been scattered and little known. Nicholas Hilliard, the well 
known miniature painter, for example, remembers Sidney as 
“that noble and most valiant knight, that great scholar and 
excellent poet, great lover of all vertue and cunning,” who once 
talked to him intimately on the subject of miniatures. (From the 
Arcadia one recalls the poet’s interest in painting and archi- 
tecture.) Careful examination is made of continental allusions; 
and among Sidney’s foreign friends were Theophilus Banosius, 
who dedicated to him the Life of Ramus, the theologian Lam- 
bert Danaeus, and the humanist Justus Lipsius. Evidence of the 
mutual influence of Giordano Bruno the author reviews fully 
and without bias. 

Sidney’s early death precipitated torrents of eulogy from 
every quarter. The Stationers’ Register contains entries of bal- 
lads most of which have been lost; the universities issued Lacri- 
mae; poets at home and abroad produced elegies which, if not 
issued separately, appeared in the anthologies from Breton’s 
Bower of Delight (1591) to Davison’s Poetical Rhapsody (1602). 
This verse is usefully classified, freely quoted, and summarized; 
but it cannot be said that its analysis from the literary view- 
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point is adequate or that from it the author succeeds in obtain- 
ing any unified impression but that of extravagant praise. 

Positive misinterpretation occurs in connection with the 
elegy known as the “Doleful Lay of Clorinda,” which follows 
Spenser’s “Astrophel.’’ Through the work of American scholars 
—Long, Osgood, and others—this piece which Spenser skilfully 
attributes to the Countess of Pembroke has been shown to be 
from his own pen. Close parallels, for example, with Spenser’s 
lines elsewhere prove this attribution mere graceful deference 
on the part of the poet of “‘Astrophel” and the Ruines of Time. 
But Dr. Siebeck thus states the case (118-120): “‘Die Art, wie 
Marys Elegie mit der Spensers verbunden ist, macht es wahr- 
scheinlich, dass zunichst ihr Gedicht vorlag, fiir das Spenser 
dann den Rahmen und ein Gegenstiick schrieb.”” Spenser so 
admired the poem that he paraphrased it in the Ruines of Time. 
The “Lay,” she concludes, ‘‘unterscheidet sich von den iibrigen 
Elegien darin, dass es nur dem iiberwiltigenden Schmerz und 
der Trauer Ausdruck gibt, dass aber ein Umriss von Sidneys 
Gestalt gar nicht versucht wird.’”’ Most readers acquainted with 
the tradition regard the poem as entirely conventional. 

In the various eulogistic verse the writer observes the fre- 
quent application to Sidney of the word “grace,” which, she 
remarks, corresponds to “grazia,”’ elaborated in Castiglione’s 
Courtier. This suggests a kindred comparison in the study by 
Kenneth Myrick, Sir Philip Sidney as a Literary Craftsman 
(Cambridge, 1935). From careful study of Sidney’s writings and 
life Myrick hits upon the broader word from Castiglione, 
“sprezzatura,” the quality of courtly grace which conceals a 
sober purpose. 

The panegyric tone of the elegies in Sidney’s honor is caught 
by the author especially in her conclusion where she compares 
Sidney with various contemporary figures. ‘‘Nur in Elisabeth, 
Shakespeare und Sidney hat sich die englische Renaissance zu 
letzter Giiltigkeit erhoben. In Sidney ist das Menschliche, in 
Elisabeth das Herrschertum, in Shakespeare die Weltweisheit 
Wirklichkeit geworden” (p. 138). Such a comparison, though 
it adds little to our understanding of Sidney, discloses the sound 
perspective of the English Renaissance which is evident through- 


out the k. 
a Tuomas P. HARRISON, JR. 


University of Texas 


ELIZABETHAN Music AND Musicat Criticism. By Morrison C. 
Boyd. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1940. 
Pages xi, 363 (8 of music). 8 illustrations (unnumbered 
plates) and numerous musical examples. Price $3.50. 


In the preface to his very interesting and useful volume, Pro- 
fessor Boyd tells us that it is his purpose “to assemble the com- 
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ments concerning English music, its practices and composition, 
during the period represented by the reigns of Queen Elizabeth 
and King James,” to which he adds quotations from a few 
writers, notably Anthony Wood of the later 17th century. He 
continues: “Although it was my original intention to present 
only criticism written by Elizabethans, I soon realized that I 
should have to describe briefly the object or music criticized and 
add a modern appraisal of it, otherwise no reader not blessed 
with omniscience could picture or grasp what the Elizabethan 
commentator was discussing, let alone agree or disagree with 
him. Consequently this book has become, somewhat unexpect- 
edly, a short account of Elizabethan music.’’ On this enlarged 
plan Professor Boyd has managed with considerable success to 
present a picture of the musical life of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
times. The fact that the music itself is described should not 
frighten the lay reader. That the book is primarily intended for 
him is made clear by the otherwise rather unnecessarily numer- 
ous, and even rather naive, definitions of musical terms and con- 
ceptions. It is probably unavoidable that definitions designed 
for such a purpose should now and then fail to meet a specialist’s 
requirements. 

The author’s plan is comprehensive. After discussing the 
great advance in the social status and artistic excellence of 
music under Elizabeth, he proceeds in his second chapter, “‘Mu- 
sic Attacked and Defended,” to an account of the controversial 
aspects of music and its use at a period when the Puritan ascend- 
ancy was beginning to exert a strong critical influence on all 
artistic activity. The attitude of schools toward musical study, 
the situation of church musicians after the Reformation and the 
influx of Calvinistic attitudes, and the fairly bulky literature 
attacking or defending music on moral or other grounds, are 
taken up in order, with a wealth of interesting illustrative ma- 
terial. 

Next, the music itself comes in for consideration with a 
chapter each on ‘“‘Music Sung in the Church,” “‘Madrigals,” 
“Song,” and “Instruments and Instrumental Music.” The pro- 
cedure is to list and describe all important publications of music 
under each head and to give a thumb nail sketch of each sig- 
nificant composer. By this means a great deal of information is 
compressed into a small space, but in a manner that makes it 
useful for reference rather than engrossing for continuous read- 
ing. These chapters on the music itself are followed by short 
accounts of ‘‘Music on the Stage” and “‘Musical Relations with 
the Continent.” A relatively lengthy chapter, given to ““Musical 
Theory,” takes up one by one the significant theoretical works 
of the period. A short concluding discussion of ‘“The Musician 
Himself,” points out that the majority of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean composers were men of broad general culture, many 
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holding university degrees, and some, such as Campion of nota- 
bly versatile accomplishment. 

There are a few minor slips in matters of fact. On p. 212 the 
author refers to Orlando di Lasso as “‘an Italian composer’— 
rather unaccountably, inasmuch as on p. 92 he has rightly re- 
ferred to him as a Fleming. On p. 264 there is an incorrect defini- 
tion of “canon in epidiatessaron”’ as canon a fourth lower in- 
stead of a fourth higher. This may of course be a printer’s error. 

But though the factual data are for the most part quite de- 
pendable they are quite easily accessible elsewhere. The feature 
of this study that gives it its particular value consists in the 
extensive quotation, scattered throughout the book, of con- 
temporary critical comment on the works in question. And, 
after all, it is the collection of these bits of criticism, reflecting 
the contemporary attitude toward music in general and individ- 
ual composer’s work in particular, that is the author’s primary 
purpose. Much of the material consists of mere fugitive com- 
ment; much is in the form of commendatory verses, dedicatory 
addresses and so forth. The latter have interest though, as 
might be expected, their eulogistic nature limits their value as 
criticism. Seven appendices (forty-two pages in all) give much 
of this material in extenso—some of it of very considerable in- 
terest. The last of these appendices consists of quotations from 
Anthony Wood’s “‘Athenae Oxonienses” dating from 1691-2. 
The work deals with the careers of celebrated men who had ob- 
tained degrees at Oxford. These are taken up in chronological 
order of the granting of the degrees. Many of these men received 
degrees in music and Wood’s account is one of the most impor- 
tant sources of information concerning them. The entry for 1622, 
on which Professor Boyd fails to comment, throws interesting 
light on the honorary degree racket as practiced in the early 
17th century, showing it to be a manifestation of the scholastic 
integrity of centuries other than the 20th. In 1622, Orlando 
Gibbons supplicated for the degrees of Bachelor of Music and 
Doctor of Music. The record shows that he was refused the 
Baccalaureate degree and he is not mentioned for the Doctorate. 
However, a certain William Heather, who sometime later en- 
dowed the Heather Professorship of Music at Oxford, suppli- 
cated for and was granted both degrees at the same time. But 
Heather was an indifferent composer and was granted per- 
mission to substitute a composition by none other than Orlando 
Gibbons for the one that would normally have been required of 
him. This arrangement seems to have been a little too much for 
the conscience of Mr. Heather, who interceded with the uni- 
versity authorities on Gibbons’ behalf with the result that the 
original disposition of the latter’s case was reconsidered and the 
Doctorate granted. Dry records occasionally yield bits of de- 
lightful commentary. 
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Professor Boyd includes, for the first time in short score, 
eight of Thomas Tallis’ nine tunes set for Archbishop Parker’s 
Psalter of 1567 or 8. He also appends two excellent bibliog- 
raphies: the first, an exhaustive list of “Printed Tudor and 
Jacobean Music and Musical Treatises” (pp. 323-43) ; the second, 
“Some Modern Books on Elizabethan Music’ (pp. 343-7). 
There is a satisfactory index. 

Ws. G. Hitr 


University of Illinois 


OxBeron. A PoETIcAL ROMANCE IN TWELVE Books. TRANs- 
LATED FROM THE GERMAN OF WIELAND (1799-1801). By 
John Quincy Adams. Edited with an Introduction and Notes 
A A. B. Faust. xcii and 340 pp. New York: F. S. Crofts & 

o. 1940. 


This book should give joy to all interested in the literary 
relations between Germany and America and Professor Faust 
is to be congratulated for having made this text available. It is 
the English translation of Wieland’s Oberon made in 1799-1801 
by John Quincy Adams, sixth president of the United States, at 
the time U. S. Minister at the Prussian Court in Berlin. The 
existence of this translation had been known ever since John 
Quincy Adams mentioned it in a letter to Charles Follen dated 
October 24, 1831. There are other references to this manuscript 
in critical and bibliographical writings, but it remained for the 
veteran historian of American-German relations to trace the 
manuscript to the archives of the Adams family and to obtain 
the permission of the trustees to publish it. 

There are eight chapters of Introduction discussing Adams’ 
interest in Wieland, the English translations, the different edi- 
tions of Wieland’s Oberon and its sources, Adams’ four manu- 
scripts of his translation, orthography and punctuation. The 
seventh chapter gives unpublished extracts from the diary and 
letters of Adams, the last chapter gives “Analytical Extracts” 
from Wieland’s Oberon by the translator, that is, the “argu- 
ments”’ for the twelve books or cantos made by Adams for his 
own instruction. The text of the translation is followed by 
twenty-five pages of Notes. 

It is fascinating to follow Adams’ interest in German litera- 
ture and in the German language as shown in his letters and 
diaries. The language he found very difficult and he almost 
despaired of ever mastering it, but his perseverance finally tri- 
umphed. In Berlin he collected a little library of German books 
which he took with him on returning home although he knew, 
as he wrote to his father, that ‘German was a language in which 
some of our countrymen think there is nothing like elegant or 
useful literature” (p. lxxi). J. Q. Adams was the first American 
of prominence, we may say, that acquired a real love and under- 
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standing of German literature, preceding by more than a decade 
the American edition of Madame de Staél’s De |’ Allemagne and 
the young Americans that went to Géttingen in 1815 and the 
following years. He acquired his taste for German literature in 
Berlin. 

When Adams was working on his translation, he did not 
know that there existed an English translation of Oberon by 
William Sotheby which had appeared in London in 1798. He 
mentions Sotheby’s translation for the first time in his diary, 
December 4, 1800. In his letter to Charles Follen he admits that 
Sotheby’s translation discouraged him from publishing his own. 
“My German teacher sent a copy of the first canto of my trans- 
lation to Wieland himself, and asked him his opinion of it which 
he gave with frankness. He compared it with Sotheby’s trans- 
lation, then just published, and gave the palm of poetry to him, 
and of fidelity to me; a decision which my own judgment fully 
confirmed” (p. xv). While he was still revising his translation, 
he wrote to W. V. Murray, January 13, 1801 from Berlin: ‘‘The 
first draught of my Oberon was finished last May... . In its 
present state it is utterly unfit to be read, and it is doubtful 
whether I shall ever get through the ungrateful task of finish- 
ing it. Ungrateful task I call it, because there is an English 
translation of Oberon, extant, so much superior to what mine 
would be in its best state, that stanza compared with stanza in 
the two versions, would fill me with mortification, were I de- 
sirous of poetical fame” (p. Ixx). To his mother he writes, May 
25, 1800, ““‘What is worst of all is that, now I may consider the 
thing as in a manner finished, I am so ashamed of it in every 
sense that I hesitate even at promising you a sight of it” (p. xxi). 

This self-depreciation must be largely due to that natural 
reaction which comes after the completion of a difficult and 
laborious task. Adams had taken infinite pains with his transla- 
tion. The editor found three more or less complete versions pre- 
ceding the final draft, each version showing changes and im- 
provements in the translator’s own hand. The editor compares 
Adams’ translation with that of Sotheby and few, I believe, 
will disagree with his conclusion that Adams is on the whole 
more successful. His translation is simpler and more natural in 
style, it comes much closer to the originai without violating 
English diction. It is a complete translation. Sotheby not in- 
frequently expurgates the original or omits phrases and lines for 
no discoverable reason. He uses a stanza of nine lines instead of 
the eight lines of the original which compels him to expand the 
text to fill in the extra line. This results at times in repetitious 
or useless additions. 

The editor shows that both translators knew their German 
and rarely make a mistake from misunderstanding the text. In 
one point, however, unimportant though it may be, we must 
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defend Adams against the criticism of the editor. On p. xviii 
the editor states (cf. also p. 326): “seldom can we catch Adams 
in what seems to be an error, as in Canto v, 23, 8, where 
Adams translates the German Flieder with alders (MS. iv), 
elders (MS. ii), instead of lilacs as Sotheby correctly interprets.” 
As in the first three versions Adams has elders, the alders of the 
final version must be a slip of the pen, such as the editor has 
pointed out in a number of instances. But the German Flieder 
has two distinct meanings, the older meaning is elder, Sambucus 
or Sambucus nigra, also called Hollunder in German, the second 
meaning, which came in later, is syringa, lilac. Flieder in the 
sense of elder was still the prevailing usage in the eighteenth 
century. Adelung under Flieder gives only the meaning Hohl- 
under and adds “im Engl. Elder.’”” Under Hohlunder (3) Adelung 
gives der spanische Hohlunder, Syringa vulgaris, “‘auch spa- 
nischer Flieder . . . Lilac genannt.”” The DWb gives for Flieder 
sambucus nigra, holunder, holder. ‘“Man nennt aber auch die 
syringa, das nigelein blauen oder spanischen flieder oder flieder 
allein und der zusammenhang muss ergeben, was gemeint ist.” 
As in our passage, “ein Dunst von Mohn-und Flieder-und 
Lilienduft,” the connection does not indicate which kind of 
Flieder is meant, for the blossoms of the elder are also fragrant, 
Adams was perfectly right in translating “elder” nor was 
Sotheby wrong in translating “lilac.”” The fault is not with the 
translators, it is the ambiguity of the German word Flieder. 

It is a pity that Adams did not publish his translation at the 
time of completion. It would doubtless have stimulated and 
hastened the study of German literature in America, and it 
would have enriched American literature of the time. He kept 
the manuscript to himself partly, we may assume, from mod- 
esty, partly because he had no literary ambitions, as he con- 
fessed in his letter to W. V. Murray, and partly, perhaps, be- 
cause, like so many Americans of his time, he accepted the 
superiority of the English in questions of literary taste as a 
matter of course. But Puritan that he was, he may have had 
other motives. 

Many will doubtless regret that the editor decided to mod- 
ernize the spelling. To retain Adams’ spelling would not have 
seriously interfered with the enjoyment of the modern reader 
and it would have been in keeping with the archaic flavor that 
is inseparably connected with the poem. 

The volume is adorned with four excellent illustrations, an 
engraving by J. F. Bause of Wieland after a portrait painted by 
Anton Graff, a page of Adams’ manuscript remarkable for clear- 
ness and regularity, a reproduction of the well known portrait 
of John Quincy Adams painted by John Singleton Copley, and 
iy venga of the frontispiece of the 1789 edition (Leipzig) 
of Oberon. 
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The Notes are brief and to the point, but Hautefeuille in 
Canto I, 31, 1 is not an invention by Adams, it is the name of 
Charlot’s friend in Count Tressan’s prose abstract of the old 
romance published in the Bibliothéque universelle des romans in 
1778, Wieland’s source. Wieland translated the name into Ger- 
man as Hohenblat. Adams either knew Tressan or an older 
account or he believed a French name more appropriate and so 
translated Wieland’s Hohenblat into French. In Canto V, 48, 3 
the edition of 1796 used by Adams has “Kimmerlinge’”’ instead 
of “die Verschnittenen”’ of earlier editions (cf. p. xxxi), but the 
earlier reading does not make better sense than the reading 
“Kaimmerlinge.” Kimmerling was formerly used in the sense 
of eunuch (cf. DWb.), just as Luther used Kimmerer for eunuch 
in Acts 8, 27, 38. The sense was not changed by the substitution. 
On p. 327 the editor remarks: “Adams frequently translates 
the German ‘das Wunder’ with ‘wonder’ meaning miracle,” 
implying, it would seem, that Adams was guilty of a Germanism. 
But in all the passages mentioned except X, 35, 7 Sotheby also 
has “wonder,” cf. also VII, 37, 5. English “wonder” may at 
times be used in the sense of “‘miracle.”’ 

There are very few misprints. P. 326 Gordon for Gorgon, 
p. 332 Pelius for Peleus. 

The edition as a whole is a model of neatness, accuracy and 
good taste, a credit to American scholarship. The publishers 
have done everything to make the volume attractive. 


Harvard University Joun A. Watz 


Der StTREIT UM Faust II seit 1900. CHRONOLOGISCH UND NACH 
SACHPUNKTEN GEORDNET MIT KOMMENTIERTER BIBLIO- 
GRAPHIE VON 512 TITELN. Von Ada Klett. 1939. Verlag der 
Frommannschen Buchhandlung (Walter Biedermann) Jena. 


It was no small task Miss Klett assigned herself when she 
undertook to write this book. First of all it is a chronicle, but it 
is also a review, a critical record, and a survey of the develop- 
ment of the Faust interpretation since 1900. The chronicle con- 
stitutes the first part of the book. It consists of no mere recital 
of names, dates, and titles. The author either weighs and evalu- 
ates all these contributions of the Faust commentators by form- 
ulating her own estimates or she gives us the critical opinions 
and reviews of others, a method which was obviously necessary 
for the proper coordination of her material. In this manner she 
presents on twenty-four pages an astonishingly large but well 
organized and clearly stated mass of facts and data. The ques- 
tion as to what was to be included in the record the author 
answers with these words: “‘Ausgeschlossen wurden Schriften, 
die den Faust entweder historisch . . . oder genetisch, d. h., nach 
Ursprung, Quellen, Parallelen, Paralipomena, oder biographisch 
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. . oder biihnentechnisch betrachten; beriicksichtigt wurden 
lediglich Studien zur kiinstlerischen Form des Werkes und 
Deutungen nach seinem ethisch-philosophischen Ideengehalt.”’ 
These are the self-imposed restrictions for the selection of her 
material. In all matters philosophical it is usually very difficult 
to observe a clearly drawn line of demarcation. Hence it will be 
equally difficult to argue the question as to what should have 
been included and what should have been left out. Under the 
self-imposed restrictions, it was perfectly legitimate to omit such 
contributions as Otto Heller’s Faust or Faustus (A Study of 
Goethe’s Relation to Marlowe). But when the author arouses our 
curiosity by the statement (page 8): ““Die Gedanken von Hertz 
(about Homunculus) sickern langsam durch; Eiserhardt ver- 
teidigt sie in Amerika,” we are disappointed to find, neither in 
the text nor in the bibliography, a note as to when and where 
our late colleague from Rochester undertook this defense. 

By far the most imposing part of Miss Klett’s book is its 
second chapter entitled: “Der Streit um Faust II seit 1900 nach 
sachlichen Gesichtpunkten geordnet.”’ There are two subdivi- 
sions: “‘Teilfragen” und “Fragen, das Ganze betreffend.” The 
former are arranged in accordance with the sequence of the con- 
tent of Faust II, beginning with “Die Alpenszene” and ending 
with “Der himmlische Ausgang.”’ The second subdivision dis- 
cusses these items: “Fausts Charakter, Mephistopheles, Die 
Idee der Dichtung, Einheit in Gehalt und Form, Einschitzung.” 
Under each item the author recites the views and arguments of 
the various commentators and their reviewers; naturally some 
of this material is a repetition of the first part of the book, but 
of course differently arranged and expressed in more explicit 
form. The danger of incongruity in quoting the same authorities 
and the same statements in two different places and for two 
different purposes is doubtless great, but the author has avoided 
these pitfalls and established a record for accuracy, as a number 
of random tests proved to the satisfaction of the reviewer. 
Accurate and clearly organized as well as precisely stated are 
also the comments and interpretations of the various scenes as, 
e.g., ““Fausts Gang zu den Miittern,” or “‘Ausgang der Wette 
mit Mephistopheles,” etc. In all these cases she recites faith- 
fully the ideas and conceptions of the commentators and if they 
contradict one another, both sides of the question are given 
with impartial and equal amplitude. In the end she has the 
courage to state which side appears to her most plausible and 
acceptable. The reader may not always agree with her, but her 
method makes the reading of her accounts fascinating, so that 
one has the impression one is following a supercommentary of 
commentaries. 

In a few cases of her argumentation it seems to the reviewer 
as if Miss Klett has taken the word “‘Streit’’ almost too literally 
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in its most forceful meaning so that she describes as “Streit- 
fille’ what others may consider merely disagreements. This 
seems to be particularly the case in the sub-chapter on ‘“‘Koloni- 
sation und Freiheitsvision” where she says (page 72): “Im 
folgenden werden vorwiegend diejenigen zu Worte kommen, die 
schwarz sehen, denn diese Arbeit handelt vom Streit um den 
Zweiten Faust.’’ Fortunately, the discussion following this dic- 
tum (pp. 108-109) is by no means as impartial as the above 
introduction may indicate. It stands to reason that, for example, 
the controversy between Erich Schmidt and Lietzmann about 
the latter’s superficial commentary was a “Streitfall’’ in the 
truest sense of the word; may be the discussions between Tiirk 
and Burdach in matters pertaining to the Homunculus scene 
can also be looked upon as a “‘Streit,”’ though the reviewer can 
hardly imagine the calm, suave, persuasive, and at all times 
“sachliche” Burdach as a “‘Streiter.”” But in several other cases 
one cannot escape the impression that Miss Klett has formu- 
lated her antitheses a little too sharply as, for example, in the 
case of Valentin and his views on the same Homunculus scene. 
Here (page 3) Michels can hardly be termed a “‘Verteidiger” 
of Valentin; for a careful reading of Michels’ Euphorion article 
(vol. 13) proves that he agrees with Valentin only partially 
while he rejects some of his views in very definite terms. Another 
famous case of recent date upon which the author looks as a 
“Streit” is Wilhelm Béhm’s Faust, der Nichtfaustische. The re- 
viewer is inclined to think that this is bestowing too much honor 
on Béhm’s sensational book. It has found a defender nowhere, 
but has been so thoroughly refuted that one can hardly say it 
created a “Streit.” Its author himself has so far not seen fit to 
answer his critics. On the other hand, the book has had such 
beneficial effect upon the “‘Faustforschung”’ in clarifying many 
points and has produced so many valuable studies and investi- 
gations, that one is ready to extend Miss Klett’s remarks about 
the Faust literature of the third decade to the vast majority of 
articles and books of the following period when she says (page 
17): “Die grossen wissenschaftlichen Faustarbeiten des dritten 
Jahrzehnts (1920-1930) greifen nicht an; sie vertiefen, fassen 
zusammen, bauen auf... . Man ringt gemeinsam um die még- 
lichste Vertiefung und Vergeistigung des Verstindnisses und 
Genusses der Dichtung.”’ Fundamentally this has also been the 
tendency of the “Faustforschung” of the last eight years and 
particularly of the contributions of 1932. 

However, the reviewer does not wish to create the impression 
that the “Streit” concept distorts the author’s presentation; on 
the contrary, it sets up opposite views in sharp contrast, a 
method which has its advantages when such an overwhelming 
mass of material is offered in very condensed form. For clear- 
ness’ and brevity’s sake, in some places Miss Klett even uses 
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outlines and diagrams. Sometimes one really wishes that she 
had taken more space and time to establish and explain her own 
estimates more fully. This is peculiarly true of the last three or 
four chapters, especially those entitled “Einschitzung” and 
“Schlussbetrachtung: Grundsitzliches zur Frage der Methode.”’ 
These two closing chapters offer in a surprisingly condensed 
form so many new ideas and so many of the author’s own con- 
clusions that the reader becomes desirous of having in greater 
detail the premises on which these conclusions are based. Never- 
theless, the author must be given credit for what she has under- 
taken in these chapters; much of it would do honor to any 
established and experienced Goethe scholar. 

A review of Miss Klett’s book, no matter how flattering, 
would not do justice to her work without a word about the third 
part of its contents, the bibliography. She calls it ““Kommen- 
tierte Bibliographie”’ and looks upon it “‘als wichtiger Bestand- 
teil der Arbeit.”” With its terse commentaries and its numerous 
cross-references it doubtless deserves this designation. She has 
very cleverly used it as the index to her book by adding to each 
title the page references to her own text. The most important 
and the most critical question is: Is it complete? Very guardedly 
Miss Klett answers this question: “Sie (the bibliography) er- 
strebt Vollstindigkeit fiir die deutsche kritische Literatur iiber 
Faust II seit 1900.” A very modest and yet ambitious state- 
ment! We must take it at its face value. With the mass of ma- 
terial growing almost daily and with much of it being tucked 
away in newspaper feuilletons or in periodicals of limited circu- 
lation or in private prints, it is becoming a hopeless task to make 
a bibliography such as this absolutely complete. The reviewer 
suggests the following additional titles with distinct reference to 
the subject matter of the thesis: (1) Rich. Busch-Zautner, 
Faust-Stitten in Hellas (Herm. Béhlaus Nachf. Weimar 1932). 
(The jacket of this publication bears the significant announce- 
ment: Eine neuartige, lebendige und wichtige Erginzung sur 
Faustliteratur.) (2) Howard Wadsworth Church, “Henry Irving 
and Goethe’s Faust’ (Germ. Review, III, 2, April 1928). (3) 
A. Mandadori, I/ Faust, Versione integro .. . con introdusione e 
commento (Milano, 1935, 3. edit.). (4) Friedr. Tewes, Joh. Pet. 
Eckermann, Goethes Faust am Hofe Kaiser Karls. In 3 Akten 
(aus Eckermanns Nachlass) fiir die Biihne eingerichtet. (5) 
F. Wickhoff, ‘‘Der zeitliche Wandel in Goethes Verhiltnis zur 
Antike” (Chronik d. Wiener Goethe Ver. 14 5/6). (6) Karl Kader- 
schafka, “Faustisches” (Chronik d. Wiener Goethe Vereins, 27, 
1/2), and Karl Kaderschafka, “Zur Entstehung der klassischen 
Walpurgisnacht” (ibid. 5/6). (7) W. Milch’s reviews of K. 
Pfeiffer, Zum héichsten Dasein, and H. Vogel, Goethes Mensch- 
heitsidee (Chronik des Wiener Goethe Vereins, 43). No doubt, 
many a reader will find other titles missing which, in his opinion, 
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should be included. This should not reflect upon Miss Klett’s 
accuracy nor should it detract from the value of her endeavors. 
Her record of 512 titles is a very valuable reference list for any- 
one occupied with the study of Goethe’s masterpiece and her 
book will become an important part of the whole “Faust- 
apparatus.” Evidently she is not a “‘Perfektibilist” so far as her 
own views are concerned, especially her bibliography. She says 
in a footnote on page 138: “Ich wire dankbar fiir Nachweise 
von Urteilen iiber Faust in Briefen, Memoiren, Romanen und 
an anderen entlegenen Stellen.”” May her request find many 
responses so that she can continue the good work she has 
started so efficiently! 
A. Bussr 
Hunter College 


LITERARY CRITICISM AND ROMANTIC THEORY IN THE WORK OF 
Lupwic ACHIM VON ARNIM. By Herbert R. Liedke. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1937. xi & 187 pp. 


In his summarizing remarks (p. 174) Liedke properly dis- 
tinguishes between two main types of critics: those, like Lessing 
and A. W. Schlegel, whose interest is in the theory of literary 
genres and the methodology of literary criticism, and those, 
like Goethe and Herder, whose criticism is on the whole sub- 
jective and a reflection of their own creative works. Arnim be- 
longs to this latter group. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
Literary Criticism in the Work of Arnim does not present to 
us an entirely new aspect of this Romantic writer. Nevertheless, 
this fact, the absence of some startling new light on Arnim’s 
place in literature, does not in the least detract from the value 
of Liedke’s sound and thorough study. 

The first three chapters are devoted to the general back- 
ground of the time, to the influence of Arnim’s family traditions, 
and to his interest in science, as well as to his earliest attempts 
in criticism. The next three deal primarily with the second 
period of Arnim’s critical activity, the Heidelberg period. During 
this time the aesthetic approach predominates, although with 
Arnim the ethical and the more broadly national point of view 
are always closely allied with the aesthetic. Thus, Chapter IV 
deals with Arnim’s relations to and ideas about Brentano, 
Gérres, and the Grimm brothers; the fifth treats Arnim’s atti- 
tude toward the Schlegels, Novalis, and Hélderlin. Chapter VI, 
entitled “Classicism,” is devoted largely to Arnim’s relations 
with Goethe, since he failed to be attracted to Schiller. The 
third period of Arnim’s critical activity is then treated in one 
chapter devoted to the more ardently patriotic reviews, essays, 
and studies of the years 1810-1815. The last period is treated in 
a chapter showing the gradual change toward realism; this tran- 
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sition is accompanied by a rather strong feeling of disillusion- 
ment about literary and national affairs. 

Arnim’s critical publications, as one would suspect, are not 
characterized by a keen intellectuality. They strike one as being 
somewhat impressionistic, but yet always based upon Arnim’s 
fundamental idea of the ethical value of healthy and sound 
national literature. Arnim did have a subtle sense for what was 
essentially honest, normal, and aesthetically true. He was not 
interested in philosophical systems, or even in abstract thought. 
Especially worthy of note, therefore, are the facts that he was 
among the first to appreciate Hélderlin highly, and that he ex- 
pressed great admiration for Novalis’ sincerity and depth of 
ideas. 

Liedke’s study, based on a thorough and intelligent under- 
standing of his material, both documentary and scholarly, is 
clear and well written. One not only sees Arnim as a full per- 
sonality, but also perceives other figures emerge clearly from 
the background. 

ROBERT T. ITTNER 

Indiana University 


KULTURKRITIK UND LITERATURBETRACHTUNG IN AMERIKA. Von 
Viktor Lange und Hermann Boeschenstein. (Sprache und 
Kultur der Germanischen Viélker, B. Germanistische Reihe, 
Bd. XXIX.) Breslau: Verlag Priebatschs Buchhandlung, 1938. 


In der ersten der beiden Untersuchungen, die dieses Buch 
enthalt, gibt Dr. Lange einen Uberblick iiber die Geschichte 
der Kulturkritik und Literaturbetrachtung in Amerika. Nach- 
dem der literarische Kiinstler lange Zeit kaum einen Kritiker 
gefunden hatte, entfaltete sich die “‘friiheste und eigentiim- 
lichste Leistung der amerikanischen Kritik’”’ in der Person eines 
Edgar Allen Poe. Uber Emerson, Whitman, Lowell u. a. fiihrt 
der Weg zu einer aktiveren Betrachtung der Literatur um die 
Wende des Jahrhunderts. Bei aller Kompliziertheit und Unruhe, 
die das kiinstlerische Leben Amerikas in den ersten Jahr- 
zehnten des zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts kennzeichnet, lassen sich 
drei Hauptgruppen herausschilen. Humanismus und Im- 
pressionismus, die erstere Bewegung wertphilosophisch und 
dogmatisch, die letztere fiir Auflésung des beschrinkenden 
Gesetzes in der Kunstlehre schlechthin eintretend, stellen zwei 
entgegengesetzte Pole dar. Dazu kommt eine nationale kritische 
Bewegung, die fiir Herstellung und Zusammenfassung des 
nationalen amerikanischen Geistes und seines Ausdrucks in der 
Literatur eintritt. Man betont die Verbundenheit mit der 
amerikanischen Welt, man geht zuriick auf die eigene Ver- 
gangenheit, moralische und dsthetische Masstibe haben nicht 
mehr ausschliessliche Geltung. 

Trotz dieser schematisch anmutenden Einteilung versteht 
es Dr. Lange, einen Begriff von der Gespaltenheit und Viel- 
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faltigkeit der modernen amerikanischen Literaturkritik zu 
geben. Interessant ist die Feststellung, dass sich die nord- 
amerikanische Literatur schon lange ihrer “gesellschaftlichen 
Funktion” bewusst gewesen ist, sodass es nicht verwunderlich 
ist, wenn die neue Kritik zu einem gemeinschaftsbewussten 
Denken hinzufiihren sucht. 

Bei einer knappen Darstellung wie der vorliegenden werden 
die Meinungen hinsichtlich Materialanordnung, Auswahl und 
Betonung der Kritiker natiirlicherweise auseinandergehen. 
Immerhin wiirde man den Namen Brownell gern im Zusam- 
menhang mit den Humanisten genannt finden. Auf Howells 
kénnte niher eingegangen werden, zumal dieser den ersten 
realistischen Roman in Amerika (De Forest, Miss Ravenel’s 
Conversion from Secession) als solchen erkannte. Dabei miisste 
allerdings auch die Frage des Realismus in der amerikanischen 
Literatur angeschnitten werden. Mit Recht ist der in England 
lebende T. S. Eliot eingeschlossen, dessen ‘‘Criterion” in der 
Zwischenzeit eingegangen ist. Ob jedoch, wie Bernard Smith 
meint (Forces in American Criticism), mit dem Aufhéren dieser 
Zeitschrift der fiussere Beweis gegeben ist, dass Elivts Kultur- 
auffassung ausgespielt hat und einer naturalistischen und reali- 
stischen Methode Platz gemacht hat, wird erst die Entwicklung 
der nichsten Jahre lehren. 

Dr. Boeschensteins Abhandlung, die ebenso wie die erste 
Studie vor allem an den europiischen Betrachter gerichtet ist, 
beschaftigt sich mit Irving Babbitt, dem amerikanischen 
Hauptvertreter des Humanismus und erbitterten Kimpfer 
gegen Rousseau und den Naturalismus. Babbitts Stellung zur 
europiischen und vornehmlich deutschen Kultur steht im 
Vordergrund und bietet den Ausgangspunkt fiir eine Inter- 
pretation seiner Hauptgedanken. 

Ohne zu neuen Ergebnissen zu kommen, gibt Dr. Boeschen- 
stein einen interessanten Einblick in die Arbeitsmethode des 
Humanisten. Aus Babbitts Betrachtung deutscher Dichter und 
Denker ersehen wir, wie selten es vorkommt, dass jemand 
die humanistische Priifung auch nur annihernd besteht. 
Nietzsche wird zusammen mit Rousseau und Tolstoi unter die 
falschen Propheten gerechnet, wenn auch Babbitt es gelegent- 
lich mit Freude vermerkt, wenn Nietzsche mit seinen eigenen 
Gedankengingen iibereinstimmt. Babbitt ist Spengler ebenso 
abgeneigt wie der Hegelschen Geschichtsphilosophie; sowohl die 
deutsche Metaphysik als auch die deutsche Romantik macht er 
fiir alle méglichen Verwirrungen verantwortlich. Tieck and 
Friedrich Schlegel werden verdammt, weil sie die Formlosigkeit 
in der Literatur verteidigen. Sogar Goethe, Lessing und Schiller 
vermégen den Humanisten nur teilweise zu befriedigen, und 
zwar eher noch als Kritiker denn als Dichter. Der Verfasser 
kommt zu der Schlussfolgerung, dass Stifter wohl der einzige 
deutsche Dichter sei, der dem Humanisten hitte reine Freude 
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bereiten kénnen. Auf ihn ist Babbitt jedoch nicht gestossen. 

Die deutsche Kultur nimmt in der Literaturkritik Babbitts 
nur einen verhiltnismissig geringen Platz ein und wird oft nur 
fliichtig gestreift, manchmal mit allzu grosser Leichtfertigkeit 
abgetan. Es ist Dr. Boeschensteins Verdienst, aus den spir- 
lichen Anhaltspunkten ein abgerundetes Bild von Babbitts 
Kulturkritik gegeben zu haben. 

Horst FRENz 
Indiana University 


Forms OF ADDRESS IN GERMAN (1500-1800). By George J. 
Metcalf. St. Louis, 1938. (Washington University Studies, 
N.S. 7.) 202 pp. 


This study brings ample material from numerous sources 
illustrating the development of forms of address from the me- 
dieval “du” and “ihr” forms through the 16th, 17th, 18th cen- 
turies to the modern “relative simplicity” of “du” and “Sie.” 
The material is arranged according to its social and symptomatic 
significance. It shows the increasing use of polite abstractions 
like Eure Liebde, Eure Gnade, and the rise of a nominal construc- 
tion with Herr in the 16th century. In the 17th century the “er” 
and “sie’’ (sing.)-address developed out of this construction, 
while the “Sie’’-plural address was derived from the polite ab- 
stractions in the plural as Eure Gnaden, etc. These Sie-plural 
forms won supremacy over all other pronominal forms during 
the 18th century. 

The literary sources rarely indicate dialectal usage; this 
study, therefore, fails to deal with thisaspect of the problem satis- 
factorily. There is no doubt that even at the present time the 
“Sie’’-form is, among most of the dialects, an importation from 
the Standard language usually acquired at school, and used 
instead of the regular du, ihr-forms in addressing outsiders, e.g. 
tourists, together with modified compromising dialectal forms (a 
parallel to the Halbmundart of large cities). A ‘‘“Sommerfrisch- 
ler” in Tirol, this popular playground of city-dwellers, will now 
probably never hear the genuine dialect spoken to him any- 
where (cf. p. 132 f.), he will receive “‘Sie’’ instead of the dia- 
lectal “du” and “ihr.” 

Perhaps the author of this interesting study will find time to 
supplement his material some time with a detailed description 
of the usage in modern German. In the dialects “‘du” and “‘ihr” 
seem to be the rule, but even the “er’’-address is still found. 
(Cf. L. Siitterlin, Neuhochdeutsche Grammatik, Miinchen 1924, 
p. 375.) The Standard language sometimes still uses abstractions 
or a nominal address, which is so common in Swedish. 


HERBERT PENZL 
University of Illinois 
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Book Reviews 


Tue OLp WEsT FRISIAN SKELTENA Rivcnut. With an Introduc- 
tion, Translation, and Notes by Sydney Fairbanks. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 1939. Pp. xi+176. Cloth 
$3.00. 


Fourteen years ago Walther Steller published his work on 
Das alifriesische Schulzenrecht in Weinhold and Vogt’s Germa- 
nistische Abhandlungen. This included a short introduction with 
data on the MSS and the texts; a reprint of a text based pri- 
marily on the Codex Unia as far as it can be restored from the 
collations of Franciscus Junius; extensive notes; parallel texts of 
Codex Unia and of three other sources just as they have been 
handdown; a glossary and a bibliography. Fairbanks gives Stel- 
ler’s first text and his own translation on opposite pages with 
some thirty pages of notes, a bibliography and an index. A solid 
part of the work is the seventy-page introduction on the geog- 
raphy of West Frisia, the sources, date, calendar and time peri- 
ods, money and payment, and especially the long sections on the 
Frisian officials and court system. In view of the fact that there 
is so little in the way of translations from Frisian, this book is 
particularly welcome. It will be of real use to students of Ger- 
manic languages and of medieval Germanic law. 

C. A. WILLIAMS 
University of Illinois 


BILDUNGS- UND ERZIEHUNGSIDEALE BEI MILTON. By Herbert 
Kreter. Halle: Max Niemeyer, 1938. Pp. iv+62. RM. 2.40. 


This examination of Milton’s views on education is another 
study of the poet’s brief but provocative letter to Hartlib, dif- 
fering from its predecessors chiefly in its conclusion. Kreter 
gives conscientious attention to detail, and is more appreciative 
than critical. Opinions left unqualified and undeveloped by Mil- 
ton tend to harden in all these studies, and a system is caused to 
evolve which might actually astonish its supposed author. Cer- 
tainly no one should read Kreter’s sixty-six pages without first 
rereading Milton’s eight. 

Kreter swiftly reviews previous scholarship on his topic, de- 
votes some dozen pages to the contemporary background, and 
then studies Milton’s proposals under ten categories. Particu- 
larly interesting, at the present moment, is the emphasis he 
gives to Milton’s rejection of French (Catholic) education, and 
his conclusion (derived from a few passages in other pamphlets): 
“Der Stolz des auserwaihlten Volkes, die Aussicht auf Welt- 
geltung findet hier Worte. Milton prigt das Ideal des englischen 
Kulturimperialismus. Das ist das letzte Ziel von ‘Of Educa- 
tion.’” 

WILLIAM R. PARKER 
The Ohio State University 
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